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EXPLANATION 


'■THE CHARACTERS,/.BBREVIATIQNS, AND INDiCATI^NS , 

IN BOTANICAL AND FLORICriiTUBAl, NOTICES. 


Habit. 

^ Deciduous trcc.c 
f Evergreen. 

J Palm tree. * 
fi Deciduous shrub. 

1%* Evergreen shr^' i 
JM Deciduous under-shrub, 
s. Evergreen imdcr-shrub. f 
Deciduous twiner, ligncmii 
or herbaceous. * 

Evergreen twiCT;, ^ig. or 
herb. 

J, 

herb. 

I. Evergreen climber, Ug. 

herh. ^ 

Deciduous tlLUcr, lig. or i 
herb. X*® 

lU Evei^tcen trailer, lig. or 
L 

Deciduous creepy, 


; tivccoun- 
fry. 

cu curious, 
cul culinary, 
de deU« si e. 
dy dyeing 
plant 

cc economical, 
cl elegant, 
eso esculent. 
tt fVuittroe. 
fra fragrant 


Dgiou. oli^bor. «g. 1 


or ornamental. 


p tx>>8onous. 
pr pretty, 
rk tor rock- 
work, 
ro robust, 
spl splendid, 
tm timber tree, 
un uninterest¬ 
ing. 

w weed,abun. 
daiit in 
cultivated 
S(riU in its 
uativ< 


>unt: 




floating. 




qf FUnaer* 


herb. 


Hg. or 
lig. or 


Ap 


%f Evergreen creeper, 

( herb. 

^ Deciduous herbaceous plant 
Evergreen herbaceous plant 
Grass. 

^ Bulbinis plant 

.’’usi form-rooted plant. 

A Tuberous-rooted plant. 

& Aquatic, 
it l^iphytc. 

Duration and HahUathn, 

A Perennial. 

Q) Biennial. 

O Annual. 

I I Bark, or moist, stove. 

nryrtove. 

I 1 Orq^-huuse. 
t Frame. 

S Bark stove perennial. 

S Dfy stove perennial. 
lAi Green-houstperennial. 

^ Frame perennial. % 
Q Bark stove biennial. 

Dry stove Inenriial. 

?Tri Green-house biennial. 

^ Frame bmnnial. 

O Bark stove annual. 

^ Dry stove annuahi 
iHl 6reen-houf|g annual 
jQi Ffnme annual. 

^opular Character, 


•cfr« 


icu'tural I clt 


iothing. 


Fi 

^Fia 

cultivated Ful 
Injts na. Fu« 


ajictal- 
ous. 

;Eriig aerugi- 
nous. 

B blue. 

Bd blood. 

Bh blu h. 

Bk black. 
Bksh blackish. 
Br brown. 
Bri brick- 
coloured. 
Brsh brown¬ 
ish, 
bluish, 
bright 
crimson, 
cieuous. 
chestnut 
citron. 
cincreoiiS' 
conper- 
coiourcd. 
Crea cream- 
^l^red. 

dingy, 
dull, 
deep, 
flesh, 
ferrugi¬ 
nous. ' 
fiery, 
fiamc- 
coloured. 
fblvld^ 
fuscous. 


ni 

Go 

Gsh 

{{y 


Bsh 

Bt 

C 

CSDS 

Ch 

Cl 

Gill 

Cop 


D 

Din 

Dl 

Sp 

p 

Fer 


PI 

B 

Ro 

Rsi 

Ru 


greefi. 
glaucous. 
^Iden. 
greenish. 
, grey. 

Hoa hoary. 

I. light. 

La lake. 

1^1 livid. 

Lem lemon-co¬ 
loured, 
lilac, 
la* lurid. 

O orange. 
Och ochracc- 
ous. 

01 olive. 
Oliva olivace¬ 
ous. 

P piwplc. 
Pa pale. 

Pk vpink, or 
rose, 
^^cid. 

roay. 
reddish, 
irufotfs. 
Rus russet. 
Rust rusty-^ 
loured. 
8 scarlet 
Saf saffron. 
SU silver^ 
Smo smoky 
ash-co- 
tor. 


Spot spotted. Umb umber- r 

^ striped. coloured. 

Str strawy V viole* 

Su sulphnr^ Va va^'..- 

Taii tan-co- .ated. 

loured Vc V .'rmil- 

Taw tawny. vlioii. 

Test testacc- Vy veiny. 

ous. w white 

Tran transpa- AVsh whitish, 
rent Y yellow. 

Ysh yellowish. 
Native Country. 

C. G. H. (dnpe of Good Hope. 
K. Ind. East Indies. 

N. Amcr. North Amenc.a. 

K. Eur. %l»rth rf Kur»i>e. 

N. HoII.a NeC Holland. 

N. S. W. New South Wales. 

8. Amcr. South America. 

S. Eur. South of Europe. 

V. l)i. L Van Diemen's Land. 

W. Ind. West |ndies. 

Frojihgation, 

B by budding. 

C cuttings. 

1) division of the plant. 

O grafting. 

1 inarching. 

L layers. 

Ls leaves. 

O oflNcts. 

R division of the root. 

S seeds. 

Sk suckers. 

Soil. 

Uq. watery places, 

ca common garilon soil, 
c.p. common peat or bog. 
h. Iicavy rich clay. 

^.l. heavy loam. 

1. loam. 

l. p. loam and peat, most loam. 
It. light vegetable soir. 

Itl light loam. 

m. s. moist soil. 

fp. peat'- • 

pe^t and loam, ra(»t peat, 
r. f rlcn garden soil. 

r. m. rich mould, 
ru. rubbish. 

8. sand. 

8.1. sandy loanQ^ 

s. p. sandy peat. 

seiKl sand, pcat^^d loam.! 


The systcnMitic names of plants s 
genera are given, and the spe 
accompanying such translation I 

which are commemorative, a# BunKsia gi muour oi oir *iose|:;T^ _ 

the sut^oined letters in Italic where the rest o^he word is in mman, and in Roman i^hcrestne u.- 
of the wordip in Italic, ns HdnkMin: those which have been applied to plants by the Classic writers of 
kntiqtit^ve distinguished ^ havinnalm i njtiaLl ettcr P^rus, wbere^ho rest of the 

word is In Roman, and in|^oman wnfPe Umplt of theijord.is in Italic, as liAll wdMs • 

gei eilc or specific, of unknown deriuoition, or aborigiRarnamb> ^ wholly in Italic^r wholly In 
Roman, aewrding to the^letter in which the preew}"" vaUa wi«^tteiP may be prin^ ai 
Pai^irit Lingun Boj., or ijfngun 


^ ^ ^ndon; Printed(^ A. SpotTiswooha, Xow-Strecl SqqfKg 



■PREFJtpE. 

The present volume concludes oyr Second Series. The Third 
Series \vll commence with No. Imon the *1 at of January next; 
and when this Third Series h;;s Extended to five volumes, it? 
Svill be concluded, and a Fourth Series d^mmenc^d. In short, 
ti»^s intended, that in future no series shs^ exceed five 
volmes; in order that possessors Iff any odd v^umes or num- 
ber^of the work may, at a moderate expense,"pfflcure all the 
other volumes or numbers of the series fb which what they 
possess belong. At the same time, this divisfc^ of the work 
into different series will nol^^pfevenj Uiose who have taken it 
in from the beginning from continuing the*regular nmneration 
of their volumes. 

Witlt iJi^^'hird Series will be commenced a superior mode 
of arranging the confle^its, and olher improve’ments wilUalst^be 
introduced. ' J. C. L. 

Baysvijflici’, November 15. 1810. 
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hoc, 48; Naked Barley, 672; Yellow Clover 
and Black Nonsuch, 278; The C-alling of the 
Queen Be^ W. Dunbar, 181 2 yabits the 
Jackdaw, John Wighton, 275 f Braitbwfldte's 
Kitchen-Ban]^, O. M. Braitbwait», 2^1^ 

Mr. Mdin*s Pemarks on a Review qf some qf 
appeared iu the 

Itc^atio^ Ji>r Jhe internal Adminiat'ratio^ of 
the Garden qfhxMort. 80 c. LondAti^ 318., 

The Popal^/fanic nardenat Kew, 183. 232.>590. 

Botanical kairden fJIew), * Copp Be^* 

made to the Wommittee appointed bu the Lortft 
of the Treamry in JCl««flry,4838, 365. 

The fVeSt London QardenerJl^Asa(^itttidn for 
mutual InsiruciiM, 175.J^il3. Oil. 



LIST OF ENORAVIMGS. 


fx 


The Royal Botanic Society of Zontfon, Inner 
drclCt Be^ent*t Parkt 514. 

The CompettUon Desi^Jbr laying out ike Gar¬ 
dens of the Royal Botanic Society of London, 
m the Inner Circle, Regent's Park, ^1. 

RH^ Caledonian Hotficulturat Society, P. N. 

Cal^nian Horticultural Society, S70. 

qu|:ries and answers. 


Alton Towers; 2S0; Svon Houie Gardens, Jam^ 
Allen, 48; Winter Garden of Pc^ersbui^, Sur* 
reyonsis, 280; The Plant Naras, J. 1). W., 027; 
Names of Insects, J. O. W., 104; the Coi»rus 
\n the Larcl^ W, 326; Adaptiveness of Trees 
aly Shrubs to Soils, E., 326; I'be Curl in the 
I..we8 of Vines, a Sub8erit)er, 568; 'i1)e Cause 
of lie Curl in the Leaves of Vines, 674; Moor. 
Kirk Apricot, W. Brown, 376; Stock for the 
Moot{>ark Apricot, J. W. 1>., 280; A new 


System of cultivating Frame Fomoes, T. R., 
376; Yellow Dutch Turnip. N. T., liH; IlMigh^ 
head's Swedish Turnip, u. R., 48 ; A clotby 
Sub&tanco, white above and gremUli tieneath, 
U., 375; M. J. BerkcleyfS76. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Smith of Monkwood, Ayrshire, 46; Contrihu* 
tious towanik a J/itb of tanceiot Brown, Esq., 
)^the celebrated lAndscape^Gardener, and Thos. 

' Whately, Esq., the Author of Obscroaiiony 
on Modet ttyfiardening, 327; Biographical Me< 
moirs of Charies Aug. Sckell, Sunerintendant 
of the Royal Gardens the Kingdom of 
Bavaria, 674* 

• s • 

OBITUARY. 

• • 

Death of Baron Jacquin, 104; Allan Cunning¬ 
ham, 48. t 
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S!>--.':7. UctaiS uf 'f ire Field Giilci ■ 194—19C 
5A Illustrative of the Motic *of naming 

Plants at the Derby Arboroti^n ,,. 523 
61—68. Sections of.Siish-Uars - . 57M78 

62. Sections of Giass, showing the dilTcrence 
ill th^kness .... 

70. Lines nio'ntng a Mode of arranging 

Walks on a Lawn ... 587 

71. Section of Ground, showing .-I Sunk Fence 588 

72. Beds intended for Flowers in the Royal 


No. Garden stewctores. p.k« 

l->3. Dctiiils of a Wire Trellis, erected at 
% Carclow .... 16—18 
19—22. Plans and Sections of Hot-lhiuses, il¬ 
lustrative of Mr. Peiin'a Mode of 
Warming and Ventilating - 122—127 
29,30. Plan and Section of a Forcing Pit, 

hoateil by Hot-water - . 14b, Ul 

41. Section of a Hot-house illustrative of Mr. 

• Penn's Mode of Wanning and Ven- 

tilating|i - - - - 87® j» 


Botanic Garden, Regent’s Park . 6(X) I 63—60. Elevation, Plan, and Sections of a. 


73. Beds proposed fbr Huwers in the Royal 

Botanic Garden, Regc'nt's Park - 606 

INSTRUMENTS, IMPLEMENTS, UTEN. 

SILS, AND MACHINES. 

5—7. Views and Section of Kirkwood’s 
Stove - . - - 39,40 

14— 51. A Brick Tally in use at the Derby 

Arboretum • gs - 74—521 

15— 18. Details of a Glass CcaC for growing 

Plants in Rooms . •-117—IIU 

23—28. Views and Plans of Rogers’s Conical 

Boiler and Hot-Water Apparatus d33—136 
31—34. Sang’s Hypsometcr^ - - 191,192 

«38. Chimney t ^Rogers's Conical Boilem • 197 
4S. Trough for sup|>lying Atmmphetic Mois- 
• ture to Hot-houses “ ^ “ ^4 

43. Sectiorwof Perkins’s Double BoIIct • . 325 

45. Itch’s Barrow Engine • - .361 

47,48. Brails qf an Instruwcnt for taking 

the Heights ^ Trees • - 384, 385 

PLANTS^ 

40. Zadrus ndbilis* . ' 

44. C:fnodqn DActylon - m 

46. Queen raa^’s Tborg 
40. J’lnut JF^naster Lcmonr*diiff.f 

ds. 74. Ttwrdya faxifdlia • - 


.*242 

- 349 

. si^ 

. 394 

- 659 


Conservative Wall at Chatsworth 
67. Section of a Hot.house, showing a Mode 

of covering with a Thatched Hool • 578 
69. Section of a Bonnet-roofed Plant-house -579 
PLANS OF GARDENS AND COUNTRY 
RESIDENCES. 

4. Plan of Home and Gardens, showing tiic 
site of a Conservative Wail . >25 

lAq-lO. Plan of the Grounds at Fortis Green, 

the Villa of W. A. Nesfield, &q. - 50—52 
12. Ground Plan of the House and wardens 

at Fortis Green •• . *-55 

53. Plan of the Derby Arboretum . • 522 

55. Plan, Sections, and Eljwations of tho # 

Ground atyic Derby Arborctuin - 536 
tiftWS OF BUILDINGS AND GARDEN 
SCENERY; 

11. View firom the Lawn Frqpt of Fortis 

Green - - - - 53 

l.S. Entrance Frmit of Fortis Green . 56 

39. View of Isola Bella * • - - 241 

54. One of the Pavilions at tbe Derby Arbo¬ 

retum - - . - * - 535 

56. Design rer a Statue and Stone Se^ for 

the Derby Arboretum - - 537 

^7—60. Views of the Lodges and Fhitrances 

to the Derby ^borctum - 538—541 


' LIST OF NEW Afp’ RARE PLANTS 

FIGUR^ IN THE BOTAl^CAL PEKIOI>I(JAL8 for the YE^B 1840. 

~ Ranuncu/dh^. 


** AquitB'oiA 


• btadh Q NMUi of eJ^pc - 546 

* fydgrans ^ O Himalayas* - - 546 

gl 4 &ca Himdfciyaa 

CLB^Atni • ^ 

^/alhyfifblia *^.a . 


- 546 

- 19 


So'LLYiS 


Mittospordeete 

linckris SI Swan River 
MalRkccit. * 

ABV^lBtOV ' 

stnktum 41 i_J Bgaailf 


■» 

t* 

■ . - w 



X* J-IST OS* NEW AND RARE PLANTS FIGURED IN lg’4p. 


i_J Swan lUver 
£ A Teias 


i&Bl'BCUS f 
WOTTA'LL/il 

fnalvccd{)ra 

Balsaminetc. 

Impa'tiens 

Sl’anduUgcra O Nepal 
macrochlta O India 
plcta ?Q) ?CD East Indies 
tric6rnis O India ^ 


. S43 
. SOI 


. S93 

- 145 
• 19 

-'1 


Ruideete, 

CoaB«'A * 

HarristV “ l-J ^lybrid - - 293 

longiflbra ja lJ hybrid . - >593 

LEMO'Ni.4 ^ f,/ 

•p^^biliB M d) Cub^. . • -093 

^ RAainniidiiff, 

CEkKO'THVH 

piUldus il . . . t • - 293 

* LegutniKds<e. 
yfcaViA t * 

dentifera St |_J Swan River • , • 547 

Cyclo'ovnb - *• * ' 

can^scena «sek ^ Swan River • • 593 

Dillwy'n/4 

specibsa It. ? New South Y^ales . 201 

H ABUENttK' RU Jii 

digiUta I, i_J Swan River • • 593 

Xufi'mks j' 

Barkbrtov' il L.J Mexico - > 19'* 

leptoc^rpuR G) Mikico • - 546 

Physolu'bium 

carinhtum ± L.J King George's Sound . 547 
* Oaagrdcea:. 

tiOPK'tiA 

liiiciita uJ Mexico . . • 4il7 

Melastomicete. 

La^'ndra 

petiolhta tt d3 f Brazil . >19 

Vbiiudelphilcea. 

Dkv^mia 

corymbbsa Sk Nepal 

Pas8(flordce<c. 

Pasbiflo'ra 

Moorcffna &. Buenog Ayres 
v«rrucil‘era ^ L.J ^Brazil 

^ ® Rortuldccip. 

PORTDlJt'CA *' 

^ Thellusbnt'i O South ofEurope 
{Jacte'eeie. 

Cr'reuh < 

Ihtifrons Jk ^ ^South America 
Icuc&nthus JKk 13* Cliili - 
Martidffug # ZD Mexico 
multiplex tt. ZD South Brazil • 

RR5j5ct’<r. 

BOUVA'RDi^ 

UBtiiblia dri^J Mexico 

fL L-J f Mexico c - 

Dipti^CfOi. 

Kont^NA 

longlfbUa £ Jsi lndi« - 

X dompdfita?. A 

Cbnyaurb'a 

pdlchra O Cashmere - 
nA'QUil 

V glabrhta A O Mexico • 

ECillNA^CBA 

ddbia A At Mexico • 

HrMBNolxim 
cabfbrmea 
IjaVvs* 

^oplnqua. 9t 'A NortlHAmeiica 


an^Btiit 

splenlloni 


- 146 


- 146 

- 547 


> 343 


-V>4ft 
- 202 
- 19 
• 2(13 


. 343 

. m 


-r 


t 

Ge»nerltcete. 

Gesnb'rm 

cochleftrii A iZS Organ Mountains - 202 
mullis ^ (Al Caraccas • • • 548 

SiNMl'NG/vf 

Young^a CS3 hybrid - • -ril94 1 

Ert’cdceie. 

EtCcA j 

Maciiabidiuz A. uj hybrid • • 548 

Epacridea. 

Cysta'ntbb 

gprengvUoldie’z • t-J Van Diemen's 
Lund . . « • 

Kpocynhee^- * 

MaND£V1'1,L.4 

suavdolcus ^ i_J Buenos Ayres 
Aze/t'/dudes. 

GoNo'coBin} 

lilspidus lAI Brazil 
^^ffioRiaces. 

BlGNo'N/il 

•• U'weedidna l— 1 Buenos 4 

, rodtedcea*. 

COBtE'>4 •* 

macrostbraa g. Guayaquil 

P<7/<v/ion/i)crie»- « 

PllLO'X #. ^ 

('oldrydaa l_J nvbrid 

Convoivu/dceai> 


. 594 
•f 147 


- 202 


549 


- W 


- im 




EATd'f'AS 

buibcca A tS! Dcmerara 
Ii'dmck'a 

J^ear/i £_ II3 Ceylon 
Iciigirbliu j 2J Mexico 

Boragfneo'. 

Cynoolo'sbum 

longiflbrum ^ A Cashmere 
Soiandceof. 

Fabia'N/4 

iinbricdta A. tiJ Chili • 

^ula'num 

angustifbrmm • O Buen^ Ayres 
uncln^llum V O *3i 

Syrophniarinea:. 

Sa'lma ^ 

linarioldes Jak 7 South America 
/’erba'bcuu 

tahr^cum Q> ^ hybrid 
Jjabidtiv. 

ORTIIOSl'pnON 

inedr^ur ^ CS Sylhet 
V ' y crbcndcetc. t 

rERBE'NA 

amcc'^na ^ f Mexico ^ 
Acatnt^deed^ 

GoLnFU'RSM 

i^lomerdta 3t “C3 Sylhrt 

PHLOCACA'NTnilR 

curvidbrus Q Sylhet 
•rUUNBU^BGrA ^ * 

aurantiaca C. O. H. 

Begonikeem. ^ 

IUIboo'nm 

B&rkeri* £ i_J Mexico 

Scitaminueetc. J 


- 594 


147 
- 2*35 


. 594 
• 202 


- 295 


O California . 


!94 
. 146 
- 594 
■ . 594 


6tb VM 

«-'"J?lBv^rUthta I2S South America - 294 
** *. ^ Lob€l\£f»Bi. ^ 

LOBB^^ t ^ A 

ifoo^ £ IZS 9!e]^o . - «• 20 


CVRCV^MA 

Roscoedfia 


Oblabi'ne 
azbrea'Jlf 
pATERSO'inwS 
sapphlrina 
RlGIDSaLA^ 


_ QAA 

Vr” 

- 14 7 

. 148 

- 202 

- 147 

- 148 

• 149,, 


^ I2S Bait Indl« ' 

Xridficea?. ^ 

_J South America v . 14£*. 
^4^ Swan River ^ - 22 

^ : fiOc 


fldmmev i f*Mcxi&> . . * 

Orcteddeea. 

Aoani'bta; Q 

pulchftlla 1^123 Dem^xari - 4' 


M4 



LIST OF PLANTS MENTIONED OB TBEATEb OF. 


fillASAVoUil 

glafica (2S Mexico 
'en6sji 3IZS Honduras - 
Camako'tis 

piirpdrea JS CZS Hast Indies - 
• CAasbVum , 

• integirrimum jg IS] Guatemala 
•HusscU^ffum Guatemala 

0attx.r'y^ 

Acl&ndiVe £ [Z3 Brazil 
Cvcwo'oHir^ 

tnacul&ta (ZS La Guayra 
, CYMBl'mUM 

Pendulum £ C3 Nepal 
. CVBTOCHrLUU 
^ mystaclnilfh *£ (22 Peru 
DeHloro'bium 

Vinbridgcdaum £ CQ Khoseea 
** !VOiilon«(m £ fAinfctioseea 
Epide'ndrum 

cep>f6rme £ Mexico 
densiflbrum Mexico 

glum&ceum £ (22 Brazil 
rarkinsoiifV(»»‘7< £ (22 Mexico 
vitebinun. £ (22 Mcxlc» 

Galk 

Bauer* £ S22 Guiana • • > 
GrammatopdVixi'm 

tnultiflbrum £ (ZD Manilla • 
Lji'Ll.. _ 

cinnabarma A ^ Rio Janeiro 
rubcBceiis jCTS] • - - 

AfAXtLLA'RIA % 

cucullata £ (22 America 

Candida £ (22 Brazil - 
Mo; '-(lA'fft'iif^i 

£ 122 Mexico 
£ CJ Bray.ll - 


Mta'ntiius 

) spinbsus £ (22 Brazil • - # . d4i» 

) Onci'diom • 

Batcmaniiilavm £ (22 Mexico • 14B 

i HunUdnum £ & liAtrll . .sg 44 

I'achyph^llum £ (22 Mexico • -550 

I ODOirrOClLO'BRUM 

I maculbtum £ O Mexico • * 396 

Rodrigue'z/x 

crispa i^(22 Brazil . - . 5Si 

Saccola'bicm 

I denticulKtum £ (22 Khoseea > 5X 

Saty'bium 0 

» pustul&tum Capeof Good Hope. -SOS 
Zygopc'taldm • 

a(lric4num £ CZ2 Sierra Leone •> i)50 

9# * 

^ ^*gary//idlce{c. 

I Calostr'mma ^ ^ 

Smeum if uM AuAralia . .345 

I Pentla'nd/x _ 

j tniniilta Peru - . . 23 

I Spbbke'l/4 • • 

I cybister vm*. brbus ^ S. Amer. . 340 

» .Si'BNOME'SSON 

jEtifblium ^ Lima ... 040 

! Asphodelhcea. 

'rnTSANo'nre 

intrlcdius ^ Swan River • S3 

j Bromelidicar- 

^enuE'. 

~ Buavdoicns ^ CD Brazil ^. • l.'iQ 

) , Comntttineai. 

j Spironr'ma 

fr&grans ^ tAl Mexico - • 553 

j TRAI)BSCA'NTi4 

I ipicdlu £ (22 Mexico - - - S3 

tuniida lAJ Mexico . > • 553 


LIST OF PLANTS 

• MENTIONED OR TREATED OF IN THE PRESENT VOLUME. 

The word “ cult.** occurring after any species or variety indicates that there is an article on its 

culture. 

r % 

A last of new S^xicics and Varieties Hardy i List of IMants gcographicaUy arranged, with 
Trees amt Shrulis, raised in the HbrticuU | Observations upon the KHects prc^ced on 
turai Society's Gardens in 1839 lOj them By the Frost, wbicb occurred ^ 

In 1840 - - - -T>31—640 England, in the Winter of 1837-8 - 4S3--502 

List of Part o^tbe Trees afid Shrubs the j Catalogue of Trees and Sbrii^ in the Derby # 
Derby Arboretum - -V.'i—80! Arboretum . - -523—332 

Listaof Plants lu the Garden of Barm zaiioli 98! lAUt^of llants growing against a Conierva- 
last of Plants in the Rorromcau Islafitls 2^—243 tlvc Wall at ChaUwortlx > • CT4—577 

TfvP Trnf.«a nrvArkMA.! 4 i. ««rt 4 l. n 1 


ffcas arranged in Sections, witii a 


view to Propagation 


.d'bies 51ba - £• • 56 

canadensis - - 306. 65 

eephaUSnica (n»w Picca • 
cephaldnica) . 304. *65 
Douglbsfi' - .65 

excutsr - - • - 58 

Clanbrasilroisfli 
strlcta - •Sl' 

foliis variegittis • » 
raonstrhsa • - 30 


£• • *^568 ' i4c(inthugm51Iis 
• - 659 I .d'cer creticum 

n»w Picca • I heteroBh^Iium 
0 . 304. *65^ Lolidln . 

• • 65o% obtutdtum 

. * - 581 r ^atanfilded* > 

ilm'iM neudo-il&tllnus 

. ^3l'f stridtum 

legittis . 3i 4 <4conttum ovAtuft • 
a . - 304 .dctiD'^a siucdtaw . 


pygmaj'a . - 304 

* .teivMfMia . 304 

M^izidBri * • - 

» ainithidna • .656 

nri&tum * - 19 

eitifblia# . . - .546 

.dcdcia afTliA. . >388 

“ cjcllbs . . .388 

denti^ra . 5tt 

pulchdlla ^ 

AoantA^|Jh!t)piu9^color * 310 


304 .dctiD'^a spiedta* . 
304 Adenoedrnus BSissidri' 


. .344, ^flnusJoruHcnsis 
. 45 i4'ioe pliedtilis * 

. 45 Alstrccmdn'^Pe/egrlfia 

. ^ ilba . # 

. 44 acutifblia . • 

. 44 cdblla . . 

. 601 llookdrti 

. 44 . • 

. 546 iiduida . 

•- 664 • psittaciim . • 

94 puichdlla 


304 iEchmda Mert6i||ii g. .150 Altingfa(Araucdria)exc61sa 506 

G56 Buavbolens -f . 150 Amkiia aerislncola - S0(^ 
656 Abrides odordtum ^0. 360. AraarfliU fomiMfssima . 34ff 
19 • 514 solandn^dra . .150 

.546 .Ji'^sculus Hippoedstanum - 354 /fmfgdalus glandulbsa . 167 
388 A{misia pufehdUa . ^ 344 mientdtis - *305 

388 Ag&i^nthui umbelldtut - 582 ^nagdlUs alternilblA . 549 
a? 44gdncu8 campestris - g - 271 ccrQlea C 303 


. dro Allamdndn cath&rtica 
ilfTl , ^ertlcilldta 
-^15 ^'lUum azbreum 
g; ^ Cfepa stdrllis • 

• 547 csrul6sccnB . . 

. 310 cmrOlcum 


It . 582 ^oagdllis alternilbl/l . 549 
• • - 271 ccrOlea I 303 

- 236 ilfhdropdgon G&lamus aro. * 

- %6 mdticus . . . 3491 

. 553 Anara'ctm bilobura 1 * 

- ^63 AfiDfla £kerimdi^a - 653 

^ . 553 Anth6rllumrafl6xnTq|4 . 

1- 553 Anthoxdnth^ odurdtum .*670 « 




LIST OF PLANl'S MENTIONED 


A'porum iq^ivlsum - 55S 

lediU • > • 

Xquil^gia bi-ach^(%ra$ 

Mgrani 

^latica . 1. • 546 

^bifldra • - 546 

wl'rabis hlspida • - 664 

perpbrca > • S^4 

A'rachiM t)vpogffi''a • - iK)9 

Ariilia japonica • -657 

Arauc&ria Dombbyi • 48( 

. imbrlcl^ta • . 306.588 

A'rbutus ainericdna > 605 

Andr&chne - - 45 

latirlfblia . o >20 

CTtiedo . . . 600 

Arctostlphylos alpina • - 112 
nlti^ . . . SP4 

U'^tlrai . ^ 108,605 

Aidisia iiegana - >'689 

paniculita > > 257 % 

Artemisia granat£nsis • 94 'i 

Ascl^pias tuberbsa . ^'65 

Aaterotrlchion ctdoldcs -i557 

Atraph&xU tpinbsa >657 

A'triplex JV&umus . > 476 J 

Aitftlia fttnifera* . • 596 ] 

Averrhba Caratnbbla • 397 

Az'Mca h^brida - - 271 

Itidica • \ . 310 

Sndica diba • ^ - 871 i 

latcrftia . > 310 { 

varieg4ta - . 310 ! 

phcaiilcea • 271 i 

proc6inbens • - 102 ' 

sindiisis - . * 311 

Banib^xa arundiu^cca - 652 

B&iiksia lamblru' . - 306 

Utifbiia ... 306 ' 

spcci5«a - - ft54 : 

Barringt5n;/i spcclbsa • 237 

I35nsja alplna • . 6C4 

Batdtas 5et5cGa • 20. .^>94 I 

edillis . . • .094 

Beaum6ntia grandidbra • 236. 

419 1 

Bc^nsa Barker/ . - 148 j 

macrophflla . - 102 > 

MeAe*-! . « - , 

punctSta . . 557 t 

Benthkmia fraglfcra . 240. 347 


I Brom. An. rotAnda 
j rkbra 

Broughtbnia aArea 
Brdwnca grdndiceiw • 
Brugm&iisia sanguinea 
BrunsfeistVs undulkta 
HrunsWgAi Jo8(^>hlTi<r 
Burlingtbn/a cAndida 
Cdlamus Rbtang 
(TDaldtithe discolor 
CalceoJkria arachnofdea 
pinnkta 

I plantaginea ' . 

C^Uilna vulgdris 
Calo8t6mina ckrneum 
Cainart>tU ot rpbrca 


• 306 Cean. |A11 iuh» • > 

306 lMU>illdsu 8 * - • 

. 203 thyraiflbrua 

- 237 Cedrdla odorkta 

. CMrus Deod^ra 

• 420 Libkni . - 173. 

• 475 Centaur^a pAlchra - 

- 360 C 6 rasus LaurocArasus 4U. 

• 306 Ckreus grandidbrus m//. 389. 

• 595 Iktifrona • • • 

leucknthus * . 802. 
« 555 Martidflftf 

- A55 mAltiplex 

. 555 uxyi>etalus 

. 102 scimis 

• 34.'!- 8 pccioslsaii.iUk - 

• 203 I Cerbxyloii andicola .. 


Camilli'a jap6nka 158. 870. 306, j Chamaj'rops hbmilis - 481^482 


307 I Chcil&ntlies formbsa * 
admiraldle • * 307 Chcirknthiu knnuus 

filba pldna • - 307 Chcirostbmon platanoldcs 

0 ltha!a»dbra • 307 Chelbne ccntranthifblia 

anenioueflbra « 307 Chcnopbdium (luinba 

aimulkta . • S07 Chionintims virginicus 

ChandlbrlC -Gil Chlidkntlmsfrkgrans .. 

OolylUtj A > 611 { Chrysknthemuni Icuckiit 
conchidbra - 307J mum • ^ • 

corondta - • .307 sindnse • 

Donklderi ^ - 235 Chrysophflhim CainUo 

Elona - • • 307 Clt^sis bractes^'cns • 

Fanny - - .*i07 Iffi'vls • * • 

fascicuMta • 307 Ciiicrkria lankta 

GiiibriA.’t • i£ik Cirrhnpdtalum aurdtum 

Gray*8 Invincible > 2.30 picttirdtuin 


• S07 Chionintims virginicus - 181 

• 611 Chlidkntlms frkgrans • *198.474 

• 611 I Chrykknthemum lcuc6nthc> 


• oil I blli>«BtlVIIV‘UiMUl IVUVBll 

• 307J mum • ^ • 

- .*J0y sindnse • 

- 235 Chrysophflhim CafnUo 

• ^)7 Clt^sis bractes^'cns 

- .‘i07 Iffi'vis _ - « • 

. 307 Ciiicrkria lankta 


imbrickta 
kiba • 
King 

Lady Hume 


- 2‘>5 vaginktum 

• 23.1 j Cistus Fumdna 

• 2 .‘i.-> Citrus madaricn^is 


Maria Kliaabetta - 307 


odordta Hy.vclnthf 307 


• .‘107 ClcisAntoma latifblium 


SirberU Aquifbliiim - li 

krctica c - - - 605 , 

fasclculkrls , • *■ 11 

ovklis • • • 6a5 

E^tula kiba ^ - 102.667 

pkndufa ^ >6(77 

Bkqjp^ra - > .59.7* 

, ,’rkcea - . - 595 

Bignbn/a equinoctidlis • 549 

Tweedidna * • • .549 

vendsta • S3il 413. 6 ^ < 

Billardidra Aisifdrmis .>145 1 
Bixa Ore/ibna - •- (*.52 , 

BiktAi secAnda e • > 55] | 

Tanl^vilJkc • - 68 .o ' 

Bollx^h^ilum limlAtum - 595 

Borbnia serrul^ta > ^7 

BuuvkrdiVi angustifulia . 343 

spletidens - - 146.«I48 

triph^lla • 146. 343. 548 

Bri^yeome /beridifolia - 5484 
Bralavbl 0 gladcB - 345. .550] 

nodbsa ... 203 ( 
. venbsa - - 2(J3 .550 ‘ 

Brksato Lancedna viridU 

fibre • . .295 

verrucbsa - - 295 

BrombUa A^mti • . 306 

%ntlqua • • ::0& 

barbadknsis - 306 
coccinea • 305 
Jamaicknsii - S 06 
xnalabkrica - 3(X) 
Me^knsiit ^ . 150 
Montferra « • S(J6 
Provi^isa • 306 


violdcca tubiflbra . 307 

{laradiskica - - 307 

pwoiut^dra •611 

klba • - 235 

llanibsi - . .307 

rbbra mkxima - .‘107 

simplex - 307 

TIrai - .307 

tricolor 

trii1|(iphaii8 • 235 

varicgkta . •611 

pibna - • S 07 

• vonusa - - 307 

Woddi 

Canddllca Cunninghkmi’ ; 168 
{'knuabis satlva, var. gigan> . 


307 , inaculbsum 

• 307 I ClkmatiE aiiguhtifblta 

- 307 cirrlibsa 

• 611 /athyrifblia 

• ^5 SieboUltii 

. .307 Clcbnic Ibtca 

- .‘107 ClcrcKkndron hast&tum 

- 307 puniculutum 

• 307 phtom61dt*s 

speciotilseiinum 

• 235 squamktum 

• 611 Cibtliru arlibrca 

. S 07 mexicaiia 


• 554 

. - 272 

'o • 6.58 

- . 552 

. .5.52 

• 5<>4 
m • 5.51 

. .5.51 

• 59.5 

• dAl 

• .*30(i 

• 224. 306 

. 3(Ni 
1 . .552 

• 296 

- 19 

• • 220 

• 19 

- 361 
. 54li 

n - 2.‘17 • 

- 268 
> 2:>7 
- 268 
- 2liS 

• 2!>4. 305 

• • 294 


• 307 Cliknthus puniccus 104.39.5. 689 


tba ••« 

Carica 

Ckrya oliva^ionnis 
Carybpteris mongt'dica 
Carybta (Suites 
Arens 

Castknea v^sca 
CatasMum barbktuin|> 
calJbsum 
c^muum 
cwmAtum •- 
deltbldcum* 
integkrrimum 
jHirpurescims 
. virididbllim 
loigifbllum * 

. -/•©MT** 

rtieeo.kijum 
Hudiclifdacim 
•acektum 4 • 


CUtknthc^ liAmilis 
168 lAtea • <. • 

MaclekiiiVa 

6n9 ColKc'a acuniiiikta • 
•>2 iAtca 

285 macrostbma •* 

<19 sckiidcns 

.506 **>tipii1kris * 

306 Cocqplttt>a ei^arginkta 
3(77 puucscens 

^ Cbtos nucifciy 
59 l 5 jjf'ielbgvnc Gumming^/ 
22clkta - 


• 147 

- 147. 295 

- 294 

• 306 

• .3()6 

• .596 

- 595 

• 21 

- • 21 
• 5.95 


- .595 ocelKta • * - - 21 

. 551 trinkrvis . . 5.95 

- 550 arkbica - - A52 . 

• 5.50 occidentklis - - 374' 

. &50 Cottinsia bicolor - .394 

• 22. &50 grandtllbra - • 584 

- 28 Oombrbtiini puri*liKt*m « 2.35 < 

- 550 Ccmiparkttia rbsw *1 * 695 

• 148 ConanChbra Ech^ndia •> 93 

. ^15 Confkrva rivulkris t • 3764 


spinbsum - ' • 550 Coiivbivulus BatAtpp 

trVcntktnm vur. fiorU a acopkriua • c . 

oAndum - «9b5 CArnus grkndis • * 

tr(iUa . • > 595 %. suCn^ca • . 

Cattlbya Aclkndae Chris'a llarrlWf - 

suttkta ^ngiriijca • ^ 

labikta atrosanguinea pulchkUa • - - 

^MbssAr - - 31(K 595 iUMibsa - 293, 

Ceanbthvs aakreus • 162.29.3 . CoryAtlies murfintba 


Cornus gr&ndis • Ai 
%, suCn^ca • ^ 

^kris'a HarrlWf - 


idia •> 96 
» - 3764 

ty • 306 

« - - 6.57 

- % - 29% 

4 . -*664 

rSfW 

- 

293. .593. 6fi9 


i • 162.29.3 . CoryAtlies maerkntba 310. 345 
• • 293 I maculkti^*! • 





OB TREATED OF IN THE PRESENT VOLiJmE. xiii 


Cor. specibsa var. ftlba • 3^ 

< orydalis flfivula * - 19 

Cosm^lia rClbra - - 689 

Cotonefiater rotundlfbUa * 39S 
^enticuUta - * 

^ace'gUH sestit^lU * * 339 
arbor^icena • • 339 

, ftr^rifbUa - • 559 

Cr6s-g511i • . 354.559 

DougT&aa^ . • 559 

flabell&ta - • 559 

gUtSca • • - 11 

Lamb^rU • - 595 

]lne4ri« ... 559 
mexic^na m * 905 

^bcorcIMa - > 605 

<%alifbila • . 5.59 

C%yac£ntha . * 109 

p^ndula rcglna; > 363 
y^runifblia • • 5^ 

puiicUta • . - 354 

rivuIdrU • - 559 

aanguinea • > 559 

uiiilaterdlii • 5.‘i9 

CrGinaatost&inon capdiisis > 5.56 
Cunningh&mfa Binenaia > 481 
CupresBUB luBitdtflca > 419. 65Ci 
BctnpervIr^iB strlcta * (>56 
torul^BB • « 58& 659 

Curditna lOngg * • . 652 

Roscoe/ln/B • • • 149 

CiucuUi €uroi>ffi'a • • 5.55 

minor • . . .5.55 

C^CAB revolOta . - <>52 

Cyclugyne cau^acena . S93. .5ll>) I 
Cycn&nes liroddigdsii • 360 
macul&ta * . • 1^ I 

Cymbidium craasirblium . S95 j 
m^didum . . 149 

pendulum . > 295 

pub^Bcens > . 595 

C^iiodoii Dactylon • 319 

C\nogl6«8uin longiflOrum . 5^ , 
CTyrtantluis Smltli>d/t<ur - 150 
Cyrt^ceras refl6xum . .5-49 { 
/^yrtochUum bictoni^nsc . 5.50 | 
mat’ul&tum var. lliuscU i 
ianum . • 345 

myftatdiium - *21 

UiisBblit' . • 31A 

Cysi&ntbe Bprengclieldi’B • 5i» 
C^iaus Ad&mi > - 289. 381 

i/abdrnum • 381. 556 
purpbrcus • 289. 381. 5.56 

racembsuB^ . ^£93 

•caribsuB * • • 306 

tribractcol&tus • >94 

<^bU!cnf . - 104 

Baiicbr/ic . .20 

glabrdCa . * 2U4 

Dimmara SLWtv^liB • .^)4 

DeleBsdrtVi intcrr6}i|a . 297 
Zlelphinium chinbiiac fl. fl.« 546 
meRolcbcum • - ^2 

Dcndrbbium dmpl9m . 551. .i 
m'mulum • - - 51 

Cambrilgeasttm • . UO' 
denbdum . .482 

Dcvonidnam . ^551 ' 

B firobridtum 149 

formbaum 21 

herl^ccum 551 

P^fiitW ^ 271 

pn^tile I - •149 

^vblOitum • *551 

rea, - . .55! 

.iginatum - - 595 

Ilendrochitifd filifbrme - 551 
Deilta/ajorymbbaa • 146. 6(^ 
' parvnbra • .146 

, unduNlta « . . ^ 

Dicrl^pta dSacuIor . • 92 

PiUw^BMpedbaa • . ^120] 

HiDbnui paleiceum . 551 
Dionae'o muacipula ^ 689 
Dioacbrni aqumii • - 652 

Dl|dop4]iirHug4W • 19 


Drlmya Winter^ • • 590 

Drbaera rotuiulifblia • 313 

Drtas octopdtala - - 664 

Ecne&ndia terniflbra • 23 

£chcvbr<a aecCinda . • 593 

Bchin&cea dilbla - • 146 

heteroplifUa • - 146 

Ecliinocactua cornlgera • 26 

Icucftnthus - • 202 

mditiplex . • 297 

Staplesitp • . S27 

Edw&rdsia chttdnsu . - 672 

micrqih^Ua . - 92 


FdchSfVr multiflbra ^ ^ *609 
pdndula terminblU. - 609 
• Stondfahtf - -679 

stylbaaxonapfcua • 609 
J^tmdria c&reoibta • 
Gale&ndr^Baderi - . 552 


Gardoqulo multiflbra 


21 


Elas&gnus argbnl 
Kla^^ui guin^naii 


:5ntea 


- 45 


ii'^mpetrum nlgnii^ ~ • lOQ 
E'pacris campanulAif&tba - 271 
imprbsaa - -271 

nivblia ... 270 
vartAbllia > • >270 

Epidendrum ampblglfittU 

Trinitdtis - • 552 

bract^Bcena . • 551 

cepilormcu - *21 

cochl^tiim • • •• 552 
densinorum • • 29.5. 51 

• fairdtum . - 20.3 

flonbdndum • . 552 

fr&gitiis • . 21J9148 

glumbceum - • 148 

iucOmbciis . • 34.5 

invvrauiu 9* - • 21 

• laiicifblium . - 552 

Parkinaoiii'dnum . 148. 203 
i^ndulum . • 295 

Stamfordidnum - . 345 

vitelllnum - . - 345 

Epiphora pubbac^s • 551 
jEi:pil)h;ftlum Akcnliluiiii 

major . - 3lfi 

Jciikinabna* • • 5.^ 

Idtifhins • • .548 

8|>ecibsum ... 6K9 
ITria planicadlia - *148 

liMea aristkta . - .548 

ciubrea • • - 102 

clcgana • . .310 

Hartnell/ ... 3io 
hyemalts' . - 271 

iiiflkta fimbrikto - - 519 

Lambert/dna rubbsccns 294 
• Macnal)/dna • . 548 

mirSbiiis • * •* 310 

TetraUx • • - 1(^ 

ITiunbbi^ra • • - 310 

abgans ... 476 

• aeotlta . . 3i0.689 

Eticadton . 349 

Eocal^iduB paniculkta . 305 

reBinifera - • 305 

robdBta • . . S 05 

Eugdnlo ncrvbsa . - 30<) 

Eupatbritffn odoratis«imum 45 
J?uph6rbln amyi^albides • 479 
Bribo# - - . 239 

jacquiniti^ra - •. 269 

phcenicea . - . • 240 

splbndena %• . 239. 689 

Ebthaica macroph^flta . 548 
Fabikna imbric&ta . - 21 
Fkgus BylvfiticL . 565. 600 

■purpbrea > 225 
. - , -.pbrea . 565 

Femandbxja lunffeif . - 22 

FIcub SycbmoruB ' -^601. 650 
elistiea ... 552 
F5chB/a arbordiheni . 238 
delTinbnais . - 6 ^ 

^Devbn/is - • #.679 

•rbcta . • . 609 

excorticdta • • • 238 

Afloribdnda mdgna - 609 
"ffllgens • 146. 238. 689 
globbsa . 146,^86 

fOlgida sup4rba •ni09 
vi^iflOra mdxim . 609 
longifbUa blegans T *609 


GArryo elilptica • *240 

miirifbua • * . 295 

Gaulthbria 5Ad//o» . •* .589 

Geittombria longifbUa • 6% 
GelaBlne aabrea . - l49 

grandiflbra . • 150 

nO^ . . . 350 

puncfata • - 1.50 

puruicbuckna . .150 

texana - • - ISO 

Genista bracteolkta - % - 293 

GeritidnflFvIma • • 6M 

g6Hda - . - 147 

Gesnbria cochlekris - • 202 

lydUU . 548 

Gigantina contbrta . • iffl 

^adit&na . . 297 

Gllfa tricolor ... 394 
•Gladiolus caniindlis - • 567 

commiinls * . - 303 

Gleditschm micracdntlia • 100 
sincntda . • • lOQ 

trladi^thoB . .437 

Gloxlnm caulescena . 147 
Bpecibsa - - 147. 294 

. caulbsceni - • 147 
Goldfussla capitbta • • 148 

glomerkta - . 148 

Gonoltdjus blBuiduB • 202 

Gratnmatoph^llum muUI* 
flbrum . . - 21 

Grevillca dObia • . SOS 

OriflYthB/o flabellkta • S&] 

Schousbce'/ • . *297 

(^mnOcladus canad^naif • 2^ 
HabrknthuB ccargnsis . 1^ 
llsindnthuB toxi^riui - 475 

Halbs/a tctrkptera • • 600 

Hardenbbrgja digitkU • 547. 

5^ 

//bdcra JHUMx • -102 

Hcim^ salicifblia . - 590 

Hcraclbttm aspbriimum . 45 
gigantdum . - .336 

Hibbert/a virgkta ^ • -1^ 

Hibiscus muitifldus • • • 343 
violdceift ... 689 
Wrdy<p . - - 546 

HippdlBtrugi anSmaluTU • Slls 
\m Bolandra^drvm - • 150 

I llohenbbrg/a strobllkcca • 557 
H6!cu8 cffispitbsuB . >94 

Sdrghum ... 6^ 
HSnicum iEgfberas • 349 

cmleBte - - . 669 

d.%ticbum . • 312 

nb^m • . G7S 

nbdum - . ^ - 312 

trifurcbtum . 674 

vulgkre niidum 

Hoteia j^lnica • -19 

H^ea Celai 

H^a carnbBa • . 686 

coribcet - - .549 

p Hydrocdtyle Tulgdrii %313 

HymenottlUs Harrbidna - 315 

rotdta . • .345 

HyroenOxyi califbralca • 591 

Hyphce'ne corlbcoa • .650 

Impdtiens glanduUgera . 293 

longicoratu • . .145 

macrochlla -A - .145 

9 Kolitfingere - ^ -146 

• ?*?*» . • ‘-“S* 145 

trlcdrnli • • .144 

Fnga HarrSa/^ . 

Ipomoa'a Satdtas f 3M. 
L(^// • • • Ul 519. 604 
lofltfbli# , 295 

ndrini • • . . on 



LIST OF PLANTS MENTIONED 


r^kbro-fUrillea 
^rU d69£xa 
ftkgrans 

germ&nioa var. nepa< 
» lentia *‘- 
Hikmet’ 
ncpal^nals 
f^ticuldu - 
sibirica > 
calatbina 
deilexa 
c KnighttV 
J&tropha pandurasfblla 
«/6ncut conglmneiiitus 
polyccplialus * 
/uniperus commiinU 
exc^lsa - - ^ 

pj^nfcea 
tnuHfera 
virginiluia 
JuaUcfa curvifibra 
KadttUra japbnlca - 
Kennbdya gtdbrd 
Marryfrttia • 
rubicAnda • 
Kleinhbfia h6«pita • 
LabOrnum buKMum • 
Lee'lia cinnab&rina ? 
fl&va 

rubbscens - SO 
aup^rtja •> 


J Mah. Ibsciculdris 
i rd]>enf - 

) j^ciculitria • 

Jlf&lvu criBpa - 
i mauiitiiliia 

t mosclibta 

) peruvi&na - 

! Mammillbria latiaplna 
I rbdiana - • 

I pMandcvfiltf auavdolcna 
! Manffl^8t'a glabr&ta - 


« 100 One. ornithorhfnchum • UC 

• 689 pacbyph^ltum • > 65(] 

> 100 pdilidum • - 550 

• 38 papilio • • . SOS 

- 38 raindsum • « 550 

- *01 r6«qpm - -^48 

• 58 atramSneum > • *0C 

- £5 Opbblia nurpurftsccDa 

- 658 Opdntia fdrox • - 

• 147 OrnithOgalum iimtelldtum 303 

nr.nl * RCA 


Marantrc arundii^cea 
9l4nca hOmilia 'Atr. 1£ 
^ latea 

Maxilt&ria aromitica 
cucuU&ta 
MacUa^ 


t 689 
. 689 
. 30^ 

. - tun) 
• 595 
. Q2 
m. 551 
- 345 


Lageratrca'uiMi liidtca • 23. 306 
regtna <* - - ^ - 306 

XtAlag^ orndta • ^ > 25K 

lArix americ&na rbbra - ^ 
europa!('a atbirica • 304 
La»id:idra Maximtli&na • 
netiol^ > - • 19 

Ladruf iidbilii - • 100 

Pbnica - - 

T^wr4ncto spic&ta • • 168 

Lembnia ap^&bilis • 593 
Lennea umMUta * • 557 

Lepiamium commbne > £0 

L^todirmifl lanceolftta • SO 
Leptoslpbon androa^ccua • 394 
denaiflbrus - > 394 

Leptbtea bfcolor • - 149 

Li&r/s birsOta • ^ ^04 

proplnqua « * 594 

Bpicata ... 594 
JUvhen radicifdrmU . - 174 

ijgdatruni bhinfiusc • 45 
ICfbldum - ( • • 672 

Liliuni exlmium • - 346 

lanciibilum « • • 449 

BpecibBum atbinorum • 203 
Ldparifl Walk^rja; • *21 

Liriodindron Tuliplfcira - 600 
lifsknthe steilkta • - 146 

verticillkta < > • SOS 

LlMochilua rarviflbruB - 345 
IdttfleVi gemmiflbra - , - 306 
Lobelia di^ior • • 556 

/gnea - - 2(J 

mull^flbra - • • 146 

Lontcera c‘*aricI^inonum • 102 
Lo^sbf lin^ta ^ 293. 547 
LbtuB oniithopodiOdea » 42 
X^blnii atropurpbrea 99 

XrUpIniiB Bark^rtVe . • • 19 t 

Jeptocarpua - - 546q 

rivulkrii • • 546” 

£:^chnU dit&rna • - 447 

I^copbdittin complandtum . 580 
Lytindchia atropurpbrea • 99 
teacb48tacby» - - 99 

ii^a Mtlva - - .38 

Magnblla aurnktuUa • • 481 

coniplcVk • 481. 58^ 

C wuJangedaa - 584 
ffladca • « - 461 

Srandlflbra . 305. 4S0. 600 


SkinnerJ * - i 

tcnuif&Ha 
Meciickgo lupkllna 
Melaleuca C^aphti 
Main AxMcrack 
itfelilbtUB &lba alUsaiina 
arbbrea 

Icui^ntha * - 
* omefh^Hs . 
MelocdctUB vivlpara 
AfeipiluB canaribnBis 
Mcf'ercf llawtayncdn# 
j MicriSatylis htetionkutna 
MiltbuM rdiidida 

Candida dip'escciis 
il/fmuUis cardtndiis > 


% m • 202 Orobknehe minor 

Lcea - 652 OrtliMlphon iticdrvus 

r. Ibtea > 552 OabeckrVz can5«ccn« 

. • 552 O'xaliB creniLta 

:ica > 558 gcniculkta 

- 148; OttboM «' 

. • 552, tuberusa 


- 552. 677| Oxyknthus versicolor 


- 278 Panertktium lUteum 


.554 
. 344 

- . 80, 

. 446 
. 556 
. 556 
/f301 
A 548 
4^. 481 
- 22 
< 345 


- 805 FanM»f/g odoratlsSimus - 306 

• ClOl aylvbatris • - :K)6 

46. 5^ PaBBidbra aldta - - 830 

• 610 cserOiea - - 146 

. 46 edOlis . . - 547 

. incamkta . * *547 

. 45 kermuslna « > - £36 

- fiooTOiina • >146 

- 556 verrucffcsa , - - 547 

. 21 Patersbn/a i^pphl^lna • 22 

> 296 Paul&wni(« ifnpcri&lis • 657 

. 448 P^'ganiim Udrmala • 556 

- 55f) PenltsindiiX minidta . 8S. 3fUi 


MuuacinChuB longifblius - 550 Pentidndta minidta > S3. 360 


rd8C0.5lbus • . 296. 550 

viridU - • - 551 

Morina longifblia • > 344 

Mormddes buccinktor • 149 

MordstachySidaiiitdta • > 168 

A/brus klba . 307 

cuculldta - - 307 

Morctttdms * • 30H, 

multicauU. - 230. 307, 3fl8| 

papyrlfcra - >45 

Scringet'ma • • 554 

tinetbria > • 6^ 

Mbsa CavendishtY - • 609 

paradislaca « • 6()f) 

roskcca - - - 609 

sup^rba • • 608 

Musedri botdybldes > > 303 

combsum - • - 3(K3 

MyknthuB c^rnuus - •*'310 

gftinbsuB . . 344. 550 

Myrarftnthes obilqua '• - 595 

Mfrlug PimSnta • 652 

Nei&mbium album • .^4 

Bpecibcucr • '• &S9 

rUbrum .. . 4KV4 

Nemdpbila inslgius • • 394 

Kephrbdium Allvum • 361 

Nlcotidna rdstica > > 410 

Tabdcvfn - • • 410 

Nitrdria SebbbeN - * ^7 

Nuttfill4? malvellbri^ • SOI 

^vinpbs'a cierilloa - - £88 „ 

Uberon/a cylindrica • £03^ 

Octombrta didphana - 22 ‘ 

OdontoglbBBum blctonidnie 550 


. 296. 550 PenUtbmon argOtus • 147 

• - 551 gcntioMoldf's cocctnea - 4.5 

- - 3^ Petrea Stapl^ba * - - 27 

ktor • 149 Phaeblia tanacetifblia > 394 

tdta • >168 PhalflctitipsiB arnkbiUs • 310 

> > 307 Pharbitia > • 549 

- > 307 PhUudcIphuB mexiednus > 893 

• • 30H Phlox Coldrydna > • 594 

. £26. 307,308 corddta - .594 

- >45 PbloKacknthuB curviflbrus 202 

• - 554 Phornix dactyUfera > 650 

. • 6^ Photinia scrruldta . >671 

i - > 609 Physolbbium carindtum > 547 

> > 60f) Pbytebma albifibrura • 225 

> • 609 puichbllum > > 146 

• ffi)8 Piuca cephal6nica S96. 568. 6^ 
» > > 303 ppctti^ta tortubsa ^ • 304 


coniplcmi > 481. 58^ 

C wuJangedaa - 584> 
ffladca • « > 461 

grandlflbra > 305. 4S0. 600 
ffttac^phirlla • * 584 

Tb<mpson^dna • • 481 

tripMtfa • 481 

JlAtAnto^quiaUugl '^lOO. £80 


Clowbsii 
grdnde ^ 

n^ulktum^J . 

6Snotnbra bibnnls 
O'Ica ffkgrans f 
OtfnA} capcMsU > 
Oticiditftn BltiBsimum 
Batcmanfd* um . 
carthagiiidnae 
Cjpvend isli/dfuim 
divaricktum 
exqavktum 
Harrison t'dnaw 
Huntidnam 
inckrvum • 
4klnsledyl 
\Atip.Mtinu$n 
nub^enum 


> > 303 t ppcttimta tortubsa ' • 304 

> 3(» l*insdpo . 94.S9a.568 

. .*'310 Wobbidaa > >588 

. 344. 550 Pimelba inckna > - 21 

- 595 nivea • - 21 

,- 652 Pinilcnbya pbbef-v > >306 
,> .^4 Pingu/cula vuigdris > • 313 
'• wS9 Pliiiis australis *- 

.. > tlKH austrlaca *656 

> 394 Banksr'dna • • 6^ 

• 361 ^anariensiB • > 656 

. 410 ^CAmhra ' • > 659 

. .410 |.siblV«a - >304 

* 657 cc^albnica . - 277 

- 201 a Ch^Utt eatcfclsa ? . 304 

- £^ „ mlcrocdr|)a - > 304 

> 20^ scrutina r- > 304 

- 22 ‘ CotAtcri - 304. doO. 590. 656 

idnie 550 exrelsa > . 656 

- 22 aiifblia . >549, 

> 345 Lambert/daa > > 662 

- lArfcio > ■ - 05% 

- . .555 Ijeinon/dyuf . . 395 

.^59 longifblia .*• > a5C. 689t 

> > 556 maCTu<Arpa *' 550. il. 18. .590 


- 22 
> 345 

- 296 

. . .555 

- a59 

> > 556 

. 148 
. > 148 

. 344. 556 
-|550 
-^10 
y 22 

. 550 
. 344.^ 

- 595, 
- - 202^ 

- 360. 408 ' 
. \ 482 


monticola 

ncpalbnsis 

nigra 

Pnltasidsui 

jxildstris 

p&tuia 


-» ( 656 

' - 3061. 

s .432 

V - aw 

- V . 541 

r, -'’304 


u&tuia . ^ -^30i 

Pinkster Itemonidnits • 395 ' 
ll^inkj^ vjsrieg^is ^ ^ S04 ' 

lerbta . - 304' 

litio • > ..aw 

5C&^j590. 



oil TREATED OF IN THE PRESENT VOLUME, 




KV 


Pin. r^rdbua pygme^i • SOi 
aylvlstria - • 666 

Piaticia officiniirum - 306 

Pitt6aporum Tob\ra • 305 

PJeurothAllU pachygI6aaa • 552 
• ac&bripcg - * 22 

^ soridia - * • 595 

P^oc£rpui /axifblius • 660 

^Aemftniuni cierfileum vat. 

grandii^Uum > • 344 

Popnlua can^scens • - 666 

fastipdita - - 224 

grs'ca • -231 

PortuUica Thellusbn^i' - 343 

grandifldra rbtila - 343 

Potcntilla fn^cjisa • nf}4 

Pbtho$ digit&ta • - 306 

Po(;rr5tiVi csrOlea • - 150 

Pro*)ilya clegans • > 657 

Paidium pomif^rum - 652 

Pt^lea trifoH&ta • -45 

Pdga Altcnatciuii’ - • 556 

caerOIea - « - 150 

P^riia Polv^fiki • - 605 

Bolwyllcririna - • 605 

Qu^rcua nr&ntii - - 344 

rerris . 219.559,600 

fastigidta vlridU • 100' 

]>eterophylIa - - 1(’0 

rU‘X - 100.66Ji 

IKiUidfrii * - - 5H4 

peduncul&ta • 354. 6fi5. 672 
pcdunculiita puudula - 567 
r4gia • • >311 

rfgida • « .144 

Pobur • - > 6G5 

rdbraa -• • 656 

rugbaa * > - 101 

sctMiiidbra > 354. 583. 668 

tinctdrla > • ikiG 

vlrctia > *100 

Pandnculufl &cria • >418 

llen»tith(>faGocciQea,eif/r. • 203 
Rhipidod&idron plicitilia - 657 
RhinAnthus mbjor > 664 

RhiB»ctbnia M^dic&ginU - .5.55 
Crucbrum • - 5.55 

Rhizamdrpha subtorr&nca • 173 
Kliod^nthe Mangldsfi > 45 
Rhododendron AckUind/ > 481 
Alburn > . ^6 

altaclcr4nso • - 237 

arbbreum 271. 305. 310.479. 
481. 594. .59K. 657. 681. 686 
h^bridum - • 2^ 

eauedsifum • • > 54K 

h^bndum • > .548 

Tndxlmum > - 311 

p6nticum • > 3^ 

Hibldbrum > • 548 

Rhda Cdtinus • - 514 

Rt5^jr adreuna • •> 12 

gUitm^um # •a - 394 

malv&ceum ^ • 11. 394 

nigrum • ,99 

petrs^'um • • 

rdbfiun • 

BpecKtaum a 

Rigld6lla fl&Tnmea • 203.345 
Rob4rgto Pinea • . . 306 

Robinui > IS 

Pa. amorphisfblla • 13 

crUpa • .13 

echmlta - -13 

fioi§idnda . - 18 

formoetceiina • 13 

•arficUlB . - 13 

neterophflla • 13 

^xrophflla • >13 

f proedra - .13 

pyramidllis - 1$ 

* topAoririblia •# IS 

ipecUbiili • ^-33 
•ortutMa • . 9 ^. IS 

longifblia * 

% - IS 

. - 13 


ddbta 

'.hipida 


BoU blip, m&jor 
in^rmis 
rClbra 
TiKdsa 
Alba 


. 13 
- 13 
. 13 
. 13 
. 13 


Spit, aorbifblia 


Rodrigudzib crlapa - 22. 552 

laxiflbra • ~ 22 

RondelbtM odordta - 360 

Rbsa canlna • - 309 

muUiflbra . • 50^ 

odoratissima - • 30b 

sarment&cca • • 664 

tomentdaa - > 102 

RbbuE ftrcticus • > 4fi8 

OunnidniM > > 168 

RuCdtia achyranthifblla > .5^ 
austrdUB ^ - • 540 

clegana •-* - 540 

parviflbra • * 549 

Rdscus aculebtua 4- > 476 

Saccoldbium comprOasum > 149 
denticulktum > > .552 

gutthtum • >300 

prirmorsum - > 360 

Salisbdrla adtontilblia > 225 

^lix aqijAtica • > 102 

aurlfa . • > 1024 

fdsca . - 102 

hi>rbileca . > 102 

Salshlalbnistoldes . 4 94 

Sklvici birolor - > 549 

fulgena ^ . - 475 

. hlans f - - 549 

P Rurmlnum - - 303 

Icuc&ntha > > 473 

leucor^phala > - 475 

linarioldca] > - 295 

longidbra • > 475 

iNltciis ^ 45.224.475 

pktula *> • 21 

pcrsicifblia . - 4‘75 

phcciilcea • • 475 

pub6acen8 - . 475 

Hegia • > 473 

. . 475 

aiicclbsa . . 475 

Sareftnthua oayphfUus • 552 
pklUdus > - 595 

rostr^tus > . 552 

Sarcochilua unguiculhtua . 552 
Sat^riuni pustulldum > 203 
3axifr&ga umbrbaa • > 664 
• hlrculua • > 664 

Schixonbtua toment6aui« . 547 
SefUa officinblc > • 303 

Sc6tt/a dcntkta . . 2^ 

6'd(um 6'utylddon • - 418 

I »multioadlc^ . . 548^ 

^ villbaum • • - 664^ 

5em}>«rvlvum varit^ium >’^1 
Senccio IlcritidrI . - 594 

ShcphdrdMi canadt^naia > 45 
3lda AhUtUon • .38 

vitlfbUa . .546 

Sn^ne r^a • .68 

8innlngA vclutlna . 294 

Youngedaa . 

Suyrinchiummajble . 557 
Soldndra gun^ta . .27 

SoUlnum angustlfbUum • 594 
macr&nthnni . . 594 

tuberbaum . 259. .304 

unclncll^ * f ’ 209 

Sdllya anguaRfblia • 145 
tictert^hilU t > >145 

linchria • . - 19.145 

Sonhhra J^^ca pdnaula > 657 
iSorbua aucu|Jlria > . 102 

r ar&xia grandlfibra • 
tricolor - . S.57 

SlKrtlum sthnOnao . . ^1i| 
Specklin/d obovdta - 22 
&>ir«'a barbdta • *19 

Rsaa . 593 

laxiflbra . ^ 202 

Lind1oy5aua . * 547 

• rotundlfblia % .547 


. - 547 

vacclnliflbra . 902 

vacciniiR»!ia • * . Si'h 
Spirdnthea LindleyAna • 557 

Spiron&na frkjgrana - 345. 553 

SprckdlMi d^biatcr var. briu* 

^ via* - - 346 

formosiaaima • * 398 

gladca - ^ 552 

Staniibpcdgrav^olens *551 

• inaignia... - 174 

MartidfUt . • 551 

aacekta • . 531 

3t5tice arbbrea • • 608 

StenomOsBon latifbUum . 346 
Steplian^tia fnlliculkrU - 360 
SterciUia pl^aaifblia - 225 
St6v/a Areviariatkta • 294 
SR-aiivicNiaglauckacen..*^ > It 
Str9iuz/d»j4ncea - >237 

Stromatoaiihcu^ria mdlticeiM 390 
St^rax ofncinklc • - SOS 

Tacf/^nifi pinnatlatfnula. - 236 
'J'aiiac5tum ldngiR>Uum . 344 
T^uabacedta . > 659 

fatitigikta . . 656 

canadensia * • 660 

montkna * . . 659 

nueffora . . 660 

Tfeiona grkndia . . 652 

Termiulfia angustifblia 306.652 
Tctracarpce'ataam&nnica • 168 
Tetramdrium pdoratfaal- 

^ . • 374 

Phauctrum cultrktum • 343 
Tlicopbraatii americkna • 306 
l!1iunb6rgiVi alkta « - 148 

aurantlaea • • . 147 
grandifldra • . 361 

llawtayiicdna • . 594 

Thyaanbtua Intricktua . 23 
Pllia americkna . . lUO 

curopie\ grandifbtia - 100 
Tillktids7a diaottaolda - ^S06 
TofldtdNi paidatria • . 664 

Torriya toxirblia . . 6^ 

Tradesc&ntfa iridkacena . 346 
Buickta . * ^ 

tumida . > 553 

Trevtrdna coccfnca - • 548 
Trientkiia europap'a . 664 
Prifbltum inToluerktum *. .547 
maerbealyx . - 168 

proedmbena * . _ • 278 
Trigoniditlln ringena * > 551 
Tri^IUon aidnbsum • 548 
TYiticum gatlvum • a38 

Tro}HC'olum tricolbrum . 311 
tuberbausn . 271.446 

CTlex europce'a. - 102. 481 

btrletua • * . 481 

ir^lmua caixi^tria . 44* 473 

• kiha • >44 

• acutifblla . 44 

atricta . .44 

* virena . *44 

viminkHV - 44 
Ailva • • .931 

giSbra . • - 473 

mkjor . *44 

* pkndula . .44 

vAgeta . -44 

mon^na • - 44.600 

criima • •44 

faatlgikU • -44 

mkjor * -44 

minor . > - 44 

pkndula . >44 

rugbaiu • *44 

auberbaa ^ ^ . .473 

TuJgkris . .44 

ibliia ▼arfiAktla • 44 
' ilba • ■ 44 

Pacelnium bumifkamn . 2 <ft 
ImAyf* - # • 

rttUa^ . ♦ - 102 < 
kpus • .f* . . 594 


akp\ 



LISTS Of FRUITS, CULINARY VEOETABLFS, 


V«n5ta piMBiOrea - - 475 Victoria rdgia • 

• - SIO FlncaniftiOT • 

^ tim - - 360. &<>I Ftola flavicdmis 

Ferb&acum tadriaum - ^ canlna 
fp'bdna arocD'na f -147 ntcx v^'gnus cfistus 
MeUndreg - - • 361 Wistaria ('onsequ&na 

]!eucnftf1<iS^ • - 147 iiim?n«l8 


• 556 YtfcM gloridia - - 101 

• 4^ Zdniia anguitifdlia . SO 

• 672 pdngcns - - 306.365 

• 672 Zlbtia liev^ta - - 546 

- 99 Zingiber omcin&lis • 652 

- 6^ Zliyphus nepai^ntis . .4306 « 

- 311 Zyg(^idfa1um a&icinum - 55t 


LdST OF FRUITS. 


Allies: —> 

Adam's Pcarmaln, » 264 

Ann^ Scarlet * • n5 

Bfwton Russet • - 264 

Braddick's Nonpai'cU • 2^ 
Downton IMppin - 410( 
jPutch Mignonne . 264‘ 
Fonnan*s Crew o 264 
Fttlwooil . - 271 

Herefordshire Pear- 
main - - 264 

Hughes’s Gpldmi Pippin 264 
King Hi»pm - - 264 

Maclcan^s Fa¥Ouritc - 410 
Margil - ^ - 2^ 

Konpareil - 271 

Old Ooldcn Pippin 264. 271. 

410 

Old Noni^cil - ( 264 

Oran^ Blenheim -271 
Oslin - - • 264 

Pomme-roy - . 271 

Rid Cluster - - 271 

Ribston Pippin 61. 264. 271. 

278 

Spencer Pippin . 271 
Sudbury Beauty * 410 
^ Summer Golden Pimin 264 


Sweeney Nonpareil 
Winter Redstreak 
Yorkshire Green 
Apricots: • 

Breda 
Brussels 
Early Red 
Hemskirke 
Large Peach 
Large Red 
M^rparx 61. 264. 


. 264 
61. 278 
• • 264 

• 264 

:h • - 264 

- - 264 

61. 264. 278. 280. 

^ 576 


Turkey ... 2(i4 
CStcrries: — (r 

Belle de Choisy . - 264 

Bigarreau * - .?2() 

Black Eagle 264. 375. 462. 

• .520 

Black Tartariin - 264 
Bownton • - 264 

Early Purple Guigne ■ .• 264 
Elton - .. 2G4.375 

Kentish . - .520 

May nuke - - 820 

Morell4> • . - 582 

Dates - . ^ . 649 

Figs - - - 4^ 

Nerii, cult. • • iSs 

G<mseberries: —• l 

Grotnpton’s Sheba 

Queen ^ > 264 : 


Gooseberries: — 

‘ I’itmaatpn Green Gage 264 
Tayli^s Bright Venus 264 
Grapes, cult, . 435. 598. 613 

Ahhec - . 4® 

Biack Damascus . 571 

Black Esperione . 176 

Black Frontignan 265. 176 
Black Hamburg . 61. 101. 

« 265.570 

f Black liOmbardy/.- 61. 265 
Black Morocco . . 

Black Muscadcl - 107 
Black Prince - ^ 107.176 
'dlack Raitin 1»7. 2fi5 

Black Tripoli . . 571 

Cannon HaJl Muscat 61. 265 
Charl^woAh Tokay • 4IL 
Grizsly Frontignac - 263 
New Black Cluster - 411 
Oldakcr’s West’s St 
Peter’s - - 107 

Purple (JonstanUa 265. .570 
Stlllwell’s^Swcetwatcr • 571 
Syrian - - 571 

Tokay - - 265 

West’s St. Peter's 265.571 
White Constantia - 570 
White Frontignan 265. 570 
White Muscadine • 176 
White Muscat 176.265. 411. , 
570 I 

White Portugal . 571 
White Raisin - • 

White Sweetwater 265.570 
Wortley ^aU - - 107 

Melons, cult. • • 204 

Egyptian Green flesh 422. 

424 , 

Ispahan • 422.468 

Kew Cantaloup - - 424 
King's Favounte *^424 
Old Scvlet Flesh - ^42P 
Romanit - . 4% 

Mulberry - 5(W 

Mdsa. Plantain. | 

Nectarines: — 

Imp6ratrice - - 401 

Vioiette bdtivc - - 266 

Orange - 224. 268. 660 

Peach, cult. • ’■ - 999 

wBellegardc - • 266 

Oailaiide ^ • 266 

New varietyo - • 312 

Pean: — 

Althorp CrarsMie . 412 
Autumn Ber^mot 390. 411 
Bei^amotte ^ ^ques 402 
Beurri ^ Flatidies . 266 


Pears:— < 

Bcurrdde Noirchain • 266 
Bcurre Ranee *• 271 

Bringewood - ‘-408 

Broom Park . - 408 

Brougham - - 408 

Brown Beurr6 - 402.411 
Cardillae - - 174 

Chaumontcl - • 4(3 

Colmar • • 402 

Crassane . 402.411 

Croft Castle - - 408 

Double fleur - • 174 

Duchesse d’Angoul4mc 

174. 616 

Dunmore (v- - 

Eyewoofr - - 4rti 

Incomparable Beurrd - S66 
Jargonelle - 390. 4(3. 411 
Mamh Bergamot - 408 
Moccas ... 408 
Monarch • • 4(B 

Monsieur Ic Curd • 410 
Oakley Park Bergamot 408 
Pengethley - - 408 

Poire de Cleon - 410 

St. Germain - * 402 

St. Lezin - - 410 

Summer Bergamot • 390 
Swan’s Egg - • 390 

Uvedale's St flermain . 410 
Van Mons L6on le 
Clerc - 174.616 

Windsor - - 390 

Pines t — 

( Pommeralt - - 609 

Queen - - • 129 

Plantaiii: — 

Dacca • - 175 

Plums: 

Denyer’s Victoria - 266 

Dunmore • - 408 

Green Gage - • ^>6 

Impdratrice - 61. 278 

Reinc Claude • 266 

Pumpkin • • . 670 

Strawberries: — 

Alpine, qv/r. • 89.609 

America^Scarlet - 266 
^Black Roett^rry - 26C 

Coul late Scarlet - 256 

/ Elton’s Sec<lUng • -296 

Garnotone Scarier - 266 
Grove End Scarlet 26& 470 
I^n*s Seedling, etUt. 469. 

582. 609. ' 

Kew Pine - - 582 

Myatt's Pine - 296. 302. 411 
Swainitoii Seedling B09 


cCfST OF CULINARY VEKSETABLES. 


AMchJe, Jerusalem, cult. 2S9<, Caper, cilt. - • - Jfi 

Asparagus ... 156 CarrcH • 47. cuU» 207. 392 
BcTlr •“e * * * 666 ^ Early Dutch Horn • 461 


Borecole ^ ^ ^ 

Broccoli et * • * 

Brussfit Sprouts « - 57,461 


kVhit^ cult. 
■Wlid^ - 


- 46 CcTfery . 

7. 308 Sfcymout’a ‘Whltc,'«»& , 91 
. 461 Tflriiip-raotod ' . 496 ' 

. 209 Cblcorr, aUt. . • - 90' 

.,496 Gourd— - r, - -*96 

Muahroomi - ?7], culS f7V. 420 



AGRICULTUHAL PLANTS, AND SOCIETIES. 


XfU 


Onion*: — • • 437. 650 ] Potatoes: 

Potato • . - 663 Rohan 

Turkey, cult. • -207 Sweet 

Peas . . - 433 Wild - 

Pototo,e«7<.SlO.Z7?i ^8.346.376., Scotch Kale 
3tX). cv/t. S95, fuit. 415 ! Shallot 


^inach • # • 437 

• • 98 Truffles • • • - 4S0 

- S96 Turnips, euU, • . 479 

• S59 * Roughead's Swedish - 48 

• • .57 Yellow J>utch « -104 

- S96 • 


LIST OF AGRICtFLTURM. PLANTS. 


Clover: — 

1 

ZMrd. vulgkre 

- 674 

ATelildtw arbh rea • 

567. 6ia 

Bokhara . 46. 101. n70 

1 nhdum - 

- 673 

• 

670 

Black nonsuch 

- 278 

trifurcatum 

• 674 

spfficigklis 

' • 46 

yellow 

- 278 

Indian Corn 

- 670 

TViticum sativum - 

- 38 

Hdrdcum dtotichum 

• 312 

, Madder 

. 649 

•Wheat, new kinds of 

• 38 

nhdum 

- 673 ! Mddia satlva 

. .38 




’LIST 

OF H0RT1CULTUHAJ[>, BOTAlfiCAL, AND FLOUICUI,TURAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Aberdeenshire Hort. . 686 
Andover,Hbrt. - - . fi80 

Barrowford Pink Show • 681 
Bath Roy.*il Hort. and Bot. 68^ 
Bath Hort. ... 683 
Beeston and Chilweli Flower 
Show ... 688 
Berks Royal Hort ‘ - 676 

^ Biggleswade Hort. - 676 

Binningbam Grand Dahlia 
Exhibition - « - 684 

Birmingham Gooseberry 
and Flower Show • 6M 

Brcehin Hort - > 0^ 

Briktol and Clifton Dahlia 
Show . . .683 

Burton-upon-Trent Hort 6S3 
Caledonian Hort' - 685 

Cambiidge Flbrists* Soc. t 676 
Cambridge Annual Dahlia 
Show - - - 676 

Cambridtf Uort. - - 676 

Cheltenham Hort. and Flor. 680 
Chester Flor. and Hort ^ 676 i 
Chesterfield * Gooseberry 
Show - P- • ,- 678 

Cirencester Hort. - - 680 

Cirencester Horts Associa-* 
tion ... 
Clackmartf anrhire Hort • rin 
Corawall Royal Hort • - 676 

Coventry Hort. - .684 

•Croydon Dahlia Show 684 
Derby Gooiebenry Show - 678 
Devon and Coniwail Royal 
Hort. . - - 678 

- Doiftfster HM. . 684 

DoveFHort • - - 681 

DufflfViei* and Galloway 
Hort* . . . -fiSB 

Dundee FIgr. and Hort. .688 

East Siur^ Florists* . 687 
Elthaomort. and Flor. • G81 

Exeter Mort. - . • r») 

Ex^r Grand Dahlia Ex. ^ 

f *680 

alkirk Hort. * • *-689 

elton Flor. • . • 6821 


Fete Champetre in the Bel¬ 
fast Hot. Gard% • • 

Fife Hort and Flor. 

Forres and Nairn Hort. 
Gateshead Ancient Floriits* 
Society 


i Pltlcssie Hort. . .683 

690 1 Fittvillc Hort. Assoc. . 680 
I Bedford and Bawtry Hort • 68S 
688 Royal Hort. Soc. of Ireland 690 
Royal Perthshire Hort . 688 
680 Salop Flor. and Hort. . 682 


) Grantham Flor. and Hort 6821 Sandbach Flor. and Hort - 676 
; Grantham Carnation Show 684 ‘ Sheiiieid Hort . .684 

j Guernsey Hort - - (»3 ! Sheffield Class Dahlia Show 684 

' Hampst^d Flor. . . 682 1 Sheffield IHilip Show - 684 

Hants Hort. « - 680 Sheffield Pink Show - 684 

Hartwell OooselKsrry Show 676 South Essex Hort. - . 680 

Heath Tulip Show . 68t South London Hort. - 682 

Hertt Hort . 4 . . egO South Walworth Amateur 

Hoxham Flor. and Hort. - 682 Flor. - . - G82 

Hinckley Hort and Flor. - 682 St. Andrew^sllort. and Flor. 688 
Hot^tlc Flor. and Hoft. G82 Staflbrd Flqr. and Hort, • - 683 
Hun«ngdoi:shire llort - C8l Stamford Flor. and Uort. - 682 
liwyjich Flor. - - 684» Hnt+ - aort 

jprsfiy Agric. and Hort. - 685 
Relfo Hort • # - - 689 

Kflnnoway Flor. ana Hort. 687 

Kent and Canterbury Flor. | aiowmaraev non. ooe. ^ oot 
j and Uort. . . - 681 j Sunderland bjor. and Uoi^ 680 

Kilkenny Hort. - - 6IK) Trecan Cottagc-Gai^enlng 677 

Kilma^k and Kincardine Uttoxeter Hort. and Flor. - 6M 


Kiima^k and Kincardine ' Uttoxeter Hort. and Flor. - 684 
in Mimtcith Cottage;and Vale iff Bvetham Hort and 
Farm Carden - - 087 Flor. •- - . osa 

Kingaton Flor. and Hort. - GM WakcOelM'lor. _ .684 
Loicestenhite Flor. and * Wallington Pink Shoir . 684 

r ... ■*. ■ ■ Wnrriiijiton'l'uiipanffHort. 681 

Lynn Hort. •. . . 682 Went Pink - . 681 

Maidatone Hort. . .681 Wost London Amateur 

Market UraytoH Hort. and Dahlia . - .682 

M*.!®'- . I - **2 rWest Ken«!W.hlt» Hort. , 68» 

McItaumoRoo.andHoft. 682 WhiteOeld Pamy Show .^2 
Melbour^ Goospbevy Show 682 Whitehaven Flor. and Hort 678 
JJf't^'phtM^.ofFloriat! 682 Wilta Hort. - . .684 

Middleton Tulixi show* - 682 Winchester Pansy Show - 680 
Middleton GooyiberryShow 6S2 Winchester Auricula Show 680 
“"*} l u*" ■ wingham Hort. and Fior. - 681 
Slf[i?'‘i®K^iiP®™ WolverhamptAilHort. . 684 

NStlieh'fiS?'' SI'* ^olvorhamiiton TiMp Show 684 

NoAyich DaWia Show- . 682 iVormterahire Hort. ... 684 

Notungham Flor. and Bort 682 Wrexham Hort. . - oas 

O* Leiiton Gooseberry York Hort. . . - 684. 

Show - - - fi82 j York Hort. Exhibittoiv «• 

Oxfordshire Hort. «68g | York Amateur flor. * .. 6« 




jJiST OF GARDENS AND COUNTRY SEATS. 


^JST OF GARDENS AND COUNTRY SEATS. 


Abbotsbnrjr • 
^ton Towen 


-^77 

jo$. Q30. sm. 

S42. 580 
- 331 


Apthorpe > • - 331 

Arltoretum, Derby • 15. 47. 59. 

^ 73. 5ifl 

Arno's Grore • - - 584 
Arundel Castle • - 477 

Ascot Place - • 585 

'Ashridge - . 24. 88 . 90. 207 


AyUham ... 
Ba^sliot Park . 593 

Bayfonlbury ... 588 
Bedgebury Park -311 

Beech Hill . . ..342 

BercIrHill Fark . -*3 ki. 

Beech Lawn > 585 

Bctford . . 342. 5^ 

BeUay Castle • . 478 

Belton • , . f. • 571 

Belvidcre - • 34^ .5^ 

Belvoir Castle - . 3J2 

Bcnacre Hall * .44 

Bicton ... 484. 505 
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ORIGINAL communication's. 

• • 

• 

Aht. I. Reporl oi^ihe nm Species and Varieties of^ Haray jrew^ 
and Shrubs raised in the Horticultural Sociitys Gardens since the 
last Report, made in October, 1838, and published in the '^Gardener’s 
Magazine,” vol. xiv. p. 581. Drawn up for th^ “ Gardener’s Ma¬ 
gazine ” by Mr. Gordon, FoFetnan of the*A»boretuni, by Permis¬ 
sion of Uie Council of the Horticultural Society. 

RaNUNdbLAicE®. — Clematis gr^ta Wall. Thl# species was 
raised from Himalaj'aa seeds presented to tli^ Society by Dr. 
Royle; it is quite hardy, and a free grower, flowering in Oc¬ 
tober. <rhe flowers are small, like those of C. virgini^na, to 
which it seems nearly related, liH^with much smaller leaves. It 
was received by the Society under the name of C. nepal^nsis, but 
upon flowering it proved to be C, grata of Dr. Wallich ; C. ne- 
pal^nsis being one of those species which, like C. montana Wall., 
Power in May. It is not yet introduced. 

Clematis {cirrhusa] polymorpha Lodd. This is, I think, 
only a large, but very distinct, variety of Clematis calyclnq Ait,, 
with large spotted flowers, and &liage double the size. It is 
probably the true Clematis bale&rica ^ Persoon, as one of .the 
plants in ^le Society’s colUction was received from the Hon. W. 
Fox Strangways as the .true C. baleiirica.. The specific name 
baleariea is often applied to C. dammula rotundifblia, which is 
the same §s C. fr^rans, the subevergreen variety of C. flam- 
mula. » • 

CUmatis ffendersonn Chatvfler. This beautiful hardy creeper 
should pe in every \)llection, and trained on every sut^ilf^n 
cottage, for it is* one of the most, ornamental of the genus, with 
ikrge bright purple flowers, which are prodiced in profusion 
from June to September. It apf^ears a« if it»had bein raised bg- 
tweeij C. iftegrifblia and C. Viticgllii, but it is decidedly ligneous. 

was raised by Mr. J. A. Henderson; F.H.S., Pine-apple Place. 
T’he plwts in the Society’s colleftion were presented bv Messrs. 
Ghandi^ and Mr. Heno^son. • ^ *'* • 

.Clematis ^campaniAhrd\ parviflbra .The Society is*in* 

debtedUo the lat^ M. fischer of Gottingen for this? species.^ 
It is very nearly^elated to C. campaniff6ra Arl^ Brit. p. Y42., 
yoi.^XVi;—No. 118. 
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* but flowers only one half the size, and the plant is of slen- 
■ der^r growth; but the colour of the flowers and the plant in other 
respects is nearly {he same, and it is probably only a variety of 
C*. campaniflora. , • • 

rThe following prove to be the same as Clematis campani- 
flora Arb. Brit., viz. C. viornbides Schrader and C. Vitic411a ba‘c- 
,cata Dec. 

Berbera CE .^.— Berberis [? ibtiricd} glahca Booth. This is 
a distinct but* rather slender plant, with small but yyTff glaucous' 
.leaves, and ismearly related to B. iberica. It was received from 
Messrs. Booth of’ Hamburg, but it is in otlw collections under 
the false name of B* diciiulia; but the true B. flicifblia of Forst. 
is the same as tke heteroph^lla of Juss., a plant found near 
the Straits of Magellan, while the present plant is probably from 
the Altai^or Cnucasns.' ' • ' 

Berberis carolinidna Nutt. This is'only a variety of B. 
canadensis (o^ rather of B. vulgaris), with long narrow, leaves ; 
and, as a variety of the common berberry, is ver^ distinct and 
rather singular.* * 

Berberis [vulgaris^ provincidlis Schrader. This ? species has 
dai^ brown shoots, with few spines, red fruit, and rather shining 
leaves, which are retained longer than on most of the varieties of 
B. vulgaris. It seemrf as if it were intermediate between B. vul¬ 
garis and B. sinensis, and it is probably only a rather distinct 
variety of B. vulgaris. The plant was received from the late 
M. Fischer of Gottingen, as the true B. provinciidis; that 
generally sold in nurseries for B. provincialis not being different 
from vulgaris. , c 

Berberis [vulgdris"} liicida Schrader. .This is only the common 
Berberis vulgaris, with rifther larger and brighter leaves. 

Berberis Ew/gdm] emargindta Wilfth, Arb.'Brt. p. COS. This 
is only a rather strong-grojviiig variety* of B. vulgaris, but jiot 
very distinct. It was received from M.‘Fischer of Gottingen. 

Berber!# [vulgaris^ spathuldta Schrader. This also is only a 
very slight variety of B. vulgkris. " ‘ 

— A'cer [^eriocdtj>a2*Pdvia Booth. This is only a 
variety of A. erioc&.rpa^ with the,^leaves a li^de mpre divided, and 
the upper surface wrinkled likeSome of the payias, which 1 sup¬ 
pose induced Messrs. Booth t& give this variety of (Sir Charles* 
V/ager’s) maple so SbsurO a name. 

A'cer Icampestre"] tadrica Drr Fischer. This seemsfto Ufone 
of the endless varieties of .^cer^campestre, with less divided 'fan^ 
larger leaves, but decidedly only a variety of the commop maple. 

JSHiAiNA'cE^. —^tZeandthus thyrsijlimis Lindl. This^hapd- 
b«me species is very disftnct from Cy azureus. It has*' m,uch 
smaller and rounder leaves, and rather ilat‘panides of bright 
blue flewef’S. it is the t7. ^.vktus cyan^us of th« Con^nental .col- 
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lections, and was presented to the Society by Messrs. Boo^h and 
Messrs. BadVnann. * 

Legumino''SJE. — Sophora heptaphylla Bedtham. A small- 
/lowering species, probably from China, which has.j^roved quit® 
Hhi^y, but of little beauty. It flowers in October. • 

'Genista tinctbria Jlhre plena. This pretty double-flowered 
variety of the common dyer’s broom was received from Messrs, 
young of Epsom. * • 

• EysenhArd(\& amorphmdes Lindl., Bot. Reg. Misoell. 55. 1839, 
H. et B., *vol. vi. t. 592., Don’s Mill. vol. ii. p. 234. A very 
curious and ornamental plant raised from M’^ic^n seeds, pre¬ 
sented to the Society by G. F. Dickson, Esq., h.H.S. It is 
hardy, and resembles a small-leaved speciea of.Amorpha, with 
numerous spikes of small flowery 

JBosa'ce.®. — ^pirce''a SLdiantifolia ,\%'aame as S. caccinii- 
fblia Bon.. • ’ 

^piracja iQxiJlbra Lindl., Uot. Reg. Miscell. 8^1839. This 
species v^ry much resembles in Ipliage and habit^. tmcciniifhlia 
Bcc., but has I’ather lifi'ge loose panicles of white flo^^ers. It 
was raised in the garden of the Society, from seeds, presented by 
the Horf. East India Company, from the North of India. • 
Spirce'a cuneifolia Wall., BotrReg. Miscell. 87. 1839. This 
is the same as those sold in the iiurscries*about London under 
the following names: — S. argentea, H. ndtans, and S. canescens. 
The first name (argentea) belongs to a plant from New Granada, 
H. et B. vol. vi. t. 562., not yet introduced; the others are names 
appfied by diflerent authors. & cuneifolia is quite hardy, and is 
a native of the Nort!M>f India. , 

Spira'a Lindleyana Jfall. Thi» fine species belongs to the 
section Sorbdria, with large pinnate aad finely serijiteil leaves. 
It is .very hardy, and a gj^at addition to this beautiful family of 
shrybs. Rais^ in the garden of Societyfrom seeds received 
from Da. Royle. • 

Crata;'gt{fi [spatkuldta'} gedrgica Lodd. (not of Douglas). This 
is certainly dtstiact from C. microciirpa Lindl., which is C. spa- 
thul^ta Arb. Brit., but nothing more than a variety of«that species, 
with thj leaves fiv^obed, on^ longer footstalks, and gather 
smaller, while tliose of C. microcarpa are mostlj^ three-lobed, 
^«nd broader. C.*microcarpa and this variel^ were the only 
C’ratae'gi killed in the Society’^very ^ten^ve coll&:tion by the 
Mnttf of 1837-8. • f 

^•Orata''gus pectindta of some collections is the same as C. coc- 
mnea coKallina Arb. Brit. 


• CratS'gusJnsca Jacq. •.Plants were /aisedjrom seeds received 
.fraiq Baron. Jacquin, under the abo^ name; they have largrf 
promineRt buds aall cut leaves, like C. nigra or C. purpure^.. , 
Cqtone&st^r 'i{p)thuxifblia'] margind^a Lindl. 'Ehis pfetty«plant 
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come% nearest to C. duxifolia, with rather larger leaves, which 
are*covered thickly on the under side and margin with a dense 
white tomentum. it was raised in the garden from seeds, sent to 
the Society by Dr. Falconer, from the Sahar.unpore Botanio 
Garden. , 

Colonc&ster denticuldta H. et B. vol. vi. t. 556. This distiAct 
.species was raised from seeds collected by M. Hariweg, the 
Society’s collector in Mexico; and, as the Society has distributed 
a large quantSty of the seeds to the Fellows of the Sjptiety, it will* 
soon become common. It istprobably not so hardy as the other 
species of Cqtonf^aster, not one of which was killed by the winter 
of 1837-8 in the Seciety’s garden. 

/’hiladelpha'cejE. — Deutzxa corymbbsa Lindl., Bot. Beg. 
Miscell. No. 49.‘ 1839. This ^mentioned in my report of last 
year (Vol. XIV. p. S8S.) under theSiame of D. canescens Sieboldt; 
but, when the plants flowered in the Society’s colleetion, they 
proved to be^the same as D. corymBosa Itojjlc, figured jij Boyle’s 
Illustrations, plate 46. fig. 2. * • 

Guos’sula'cKjE. — llibes [Grossw/ar/ft] himalai/anuum Boyle. 
This was raised from seeds presented to the Society by Dr. 
Boyle, and seems hardly different from the 11. Grossularia. 

iSaxifea'geA':. — Hydrdngfu'alfissima Wall. This curious 
species was raised in the garden of the Society, from seeds sent 
Jjy Dr. Falconer, the superintendant of the Hon. E. I. Comp. 
Botanic Garden at Saharunpore; but the plants arc too small 
at present for me to say more than to record its inlroductio^. • 
CapriFOL iA'cEAi § Lonice'r/v.e.— LoniceraLcdcbotirW Eschsch, 
This* very distinct species cpmes nearest«to the L. involucruta, 
but is quite distinct; it has Vnuch smaller leaves, and yellower 
fltwvers. The plant was* received from Messrs. Booth. 

Cajyrifdl^um {semjxerxiretis) Jirbwmir This is a fine variety 
of the trumpet honeysuckle, raised by‘Messrs. Brown of Slough, 
and which, 1 think, .should bear theii^ name, as indicating the 
place of its origin. It has larger and raliier brighter flowers 
than the comrmm one, and, as a variety, is a grt!nt^tcquisition. 

.^RiCA'ctJE, — Andromeda. Drumnumdxx 'i ■ Hooker. This dis- 
tinctaspecies was giveft to the Society by J^r. J.,CunniHgbum of 
Edinburgh. *It is rather a sietRier-growing plant, with the young 
leaves covered, as well as the young shoots, with a scurf likrf 
those of an JSlseagflus. ‘ .* 

K'rbtUus speciosa Dicksoh. • This beautiful specid; hahlon^, 
lanceolate, finely serrated* leases, glaucous on the under lid^ 
and bright green on t^ie upper. It will probably forfo a large 
bu|h,t>r small tree* It was raised in tne garden of the Sbejety, 
from seeds, presented by\5. F. Dicksq{i, Esq. F.H.6., collected 
in Mexico. 

'Pwneitya 9ummin^x T^dd. Thi^ is nearly related to P. 
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mucronata, but differs from that species in having larg*, Jess 
serrated, and more ovate leaves. It was given to the Society by 
Messrs. Loddiges. • • 

• “Solana'cese;—L y«tm rigidum Booth. This very distinct 
sptcies has rather long linear leaves and stiflF shoots, resembUfig 
L. afrutn in having its glaucous appearadce^ It is probably a 
native of China or the North, of India, and was presented to* 
the Society by Messrs. Booth of Hamburg. 

EhMAa9iKc^Si.—-E,lee&gnus parv^lia Royle. This was raised 
from seeds for which the Society is indebted to Df. Royle, who 
has been the means of introducing so many fide phmts from the 
North of India. It is very distinct, with ^mall round leaves, 
and said to be quite hardy. There is a figure of it in Dr. Royle’s 
beautiful Illustrations of thcMofa of Ilort^em India, t. 81. fig. 1. 

Elteagnus {hortensii} songarica Fisch. This is only- a variety 
of E. hoftensis. It was received from Dr. Fischer. 

— Pldncra wlmifblia Baumann, Panera Gme- 
line Arb. Brit. This .seems onty a dwarf variety of P. Ri- 
chfird«, but rather distinct; at all events it is as*distinct as many 
of the kinds of f/'lmus which are recorded in books as distinct 
species. It seems to be the samg,as P. aquatica, which is oiie of 
the synonymes of P. GmbVmim Arb. 

TJetula'ce.e .—Pliilippodhidron hetalmdcs. This is the B6tula 
bella of Messrs. Booth, and of other Continental collections, and 
is the plant which so much noise was made about at Paris two 
‘years ago, “ it being then named to compliment their citizen 
king,” and having there just flowered, for the first time, I believe, 
in Europe. It is aRo known under the name of the New Zea¬ 
land Birch, but the plant is not hardy, being destroyed by a few 
degrees of frost. • * • * 

CorylTce^. — Qucreus falkcnhcrgcnsis Booth, • Arb. Brit, 
vcd. iii. p. 1 926. Thi% appears •to be only*one of the varieties 
of Q. sessiliflora, with rather narrower leaves; and, like some of 
the othei* ^rietihs it retains its leaves longer, and in mild 
winters would no doubt become subevergreen. • This is one of 
the so-called distini^species* introduced |o the Woburn collec¬ 
tion abbut two«year^ack. The plant in the Socjpty’s collection 
was presented bj^ Messrs. BootS. , 

Carpinm Carpinizza Jacquii^f This is rather ^distinct and 
cuyous spreading plant, resembling C. i^tulus, but with the 
leaves mdre pointed, and numerSu/sjnall shoots; and is said to 
^e Letter adapted for making hedges than the common hornbeam, 
and p^icularly dwarf fnes. It was Received from Da. Fischer 
and l^ron Jacquin. * * • 

Tkxac^A.—T qxus rmdfera Pers. This plhnt has proved per- 
rectl5' Rardy,*and*should be in every cl^pice collection of hard}* 
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trees &nd shrubs. It certainly appears more like a species of 
Taxodium than of» 2'axus. 

« CoNi^EB/T,.—Pi;n« Grrardihua Arb, Brit, p. 2254. Leaves 
3 in a sheath. Tlic seeds from wliich the Neoza pine war 
rafsed in the garden of Society, and for the first time true, were 
received from His Ejfcellency Lord Auckland, who transmitted 
them overland to Dr. Lindley ; he being aware, before he left 
England, that,all the plants sold by the nurserymen, or raised by' ^ 
private individuals, under the above names, were notiiing more 
than P. longif^ia. ■ The young plants are very robust, and, like 
those of .(Tbies Sniith/dwa, the points of the young plants recurve 
towards the grouncs, a thing I never observed before in any of 
the true pines. ‘Xhis species is quite hardy. 

Piaj/.? Teocdte Arh^ lirit. p. 2^66. Leaves 3 in a sheath. 
A large quantity of cones "bf this species, received from M. 
Hartweg, were distribu’^ed by the Society. It is a very distinct 
S-leaved specks, with very small cones, remarkably like those 
of the P, sylvestris. The drawing of the. cone in the Arb. Brit. 
is too large, and is probably that of P. leioplij-lla. It is fi'om 
the,Ocotillo, and grows from 40 ft. to 50 ft. high. The seeds 
have vegetated freely. 

Pinus pdlula Arb. ,Brit. p. ^267. Le.avcs 3 in a sheath. 
This is another pine, of which a large quantity of the seeds 
were distributed by the Society. It is a S-leaved species, with 
the cones growing in clusters of six or eight ;• they are very 
hard, of a yellowish brown colour, mostly horn-shaped, and 
from 3 to 4 in. long. It is from Guajolote, growing 60 or 70 feet 
high. The seeds have vegetated freely. 

PinKS HartwegW Litidl.^ llot. Reg. Miscel. 95. 1837. Leaves 
4—5 in a sheath. This very handsome pine was collected by 
M. Hartweg for the Society, and in compliment lo him it 
has been named by 'Dr. LindlCy. It Is very curious in having 
the leaves mostly four in a sheath. But sometimes five^. The 
cones are 4 in. long, slightly curved, tapering’ to a ptJint, and of 
a dark brown Colour, with the scales nearly flat’. M. Hartweg 
sent ct from the Campanario, where he foun;l it a tfee 40 or 50 
feet high, and, beginning to app^'ar where the oyamel, of A'bies 
religiosa, ceases to grow, about ^000 ft. above the sea, and hence 
it will prove hardy. ^ The seetf^ have been distributed largely^ 
attd have vegetated tolerably wdl. 

Platts Devonikna LindJ., Rot. Reg. Miscel. 96. 180&. L'daves 
5 in a sheath. This noble species of pine has the leaves five in* ' 
a sheath# and nearly a foot long. The cones are abotti^^lO in. 
Jong, s'^in. broad at the buse, and tapering to a blunt poi^ with 
the scales nearly flat. If is the “ Pino bianco,” * or “ Pino 
S«al/4 of the Mexicans, and was raised in the garden of the 
Society from sSeds collected by M. Hartweg,^who desqrib^s it 
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as a hardy tree from 60 ft. to 80 ft. high, found on the Oaotilio, 
between Jteai del Monte and Regia. Dr. Lgidley has given it 
the above name, in compliment to His Grace the DaJ^e of Devon- 
*slnre, P.H.S. ’The seeds have vegetated freely. 
gPhius Russettiana Lindl., Botanical Reg. Mi'vcel. 97. 1899. 
Leaves 5 in a sheath. This fine pine has ^e leaves five in a 
sheath, and rather slender, ybe cones are about 8 in. long,. 
% in. broad at the base, and terminatin|r in a point, with the 

* scales elemted into a small pyramid. It was found by M. 

Hartweg on the road from San*Pedro to l^n Pablo, and by 
him transmitted to the Society, and the seeds have been largely 
distributed to the Fellows of the Society.; Dr. Lindley has 
named it in compliment to the late Duke of*Bedford. The 
seeds have grown freely. • ^ , 

PintiS macrophylla I^ndl., I?ot. R<g. Mised. 98. 18S9. Leaves 
5 in a shekth. This splendid pine seetps to be very scarce, as 
M. Hartweg only found one small tree. The le^^jes on the spe¬ 
cimens sent Some are in fives, 14^r 15 inches long, very robust, 
and resembling those ol" the pinaster. The con^ are about 6 in. 
long, art^ 3 in. broad at the base, tapering to a point; the scales 
are strongly hooked backwards, like those of Pinus Coult5r«, 
and are very hard. The seeds*t'ia*ve grown remarkably w'ell. 

Pinm PseudoStrobm Lindl., Bot. Reg. Miscel. 99. 1839. 
Leaves 5 in a sheath. This is another of M. Hartweg’s very 
valuable new opines, with the leaves in fives, about 6 in. long, 
glaucous, and very slender. The cones are about 5 in. long, 
pointed, and curved, with the scales nearly flat. It is very com¬ 
mon at Anganguco, Shout 8000 ft.* above the sea, and no doubt 
will prove quite capable <of enduring even such severe winters as 
that of 1837-8. The see^s have growti well. * • 

Plwttf afndctfnsis hindl.f Bot. Reg. Miscel. 100. 16^9. Leaves 
.5 ifi a sheath. This v^'distinct, species hsA the leaves in fives, 
much shorter than any oT the preceding, and very glaucous. The 
cones are alst^much smaller, being rather larger than tf hen’s egg; 
they are ovate, tfovered closely with pyramidal elevations, which 
are sometimes prol<^ed intft a hook, particularly fliose nearest 
the bas« and ppint.^M. Hartweg found* it growing 50 fuThigh 
in the ravines neaj Apulco. (Zte«, in the last edition of Sweet’s 
*Hort. Brit., has called this P.«capulcensis,*but j)robably by 
mistake. ^ ^ 

* Piffus tocarpa Schiede, Bot.*RAg. Miscel. 2S. 1839, Gafd. 
>Ia6. v6l. XV. p. 237. fig. 44. l^pavek 5 in a sheath. This spe¬ 
cies h^the leaves abo^t 8 or 10 inches long, very slcqder, and 
frvetinn sheath. The cones are egg-shaped the name ifiiplies), 
.very hSrd, above the miijdle size, and^he scales slightly elevated 
and’wi^ smodth, having the appearance of being varnished. .Tlie, 
cones are ipostlyesolitary.^ It was f^utuf by MsH^twe^ ilear 
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the Volcano of Jorulla, forming a tree from 30 ft. to 40 ft. high; 
and' Dr. Lindley tl}inks that it is one of the less hardy species. 
The seeds have vegetated freely. 

"Pinus Z,/ar*eana Schicde, Arb. Brit. p. 2267., and Gard. M&g-' 
vc^. XV. p. 128. fig. 23. Leaves 5 in a sheath. M. HartW'^ 
has sent to the Socjety a large quantity of seeds of this species. 
The seeds are very large, and he„ says they are sold in the mar¬ 
kets of Mexico as thos£. of the stone pine in the South of Europe.’- 
The seeds ar6 tolerably good, and have vegetated. 3i!iis species ' 
grows from IS ft. to 20 ft. high on the Cnrdonal, near Zimapan. 
You mentioned in Vol. XIV. p. 530. that Messrs. Low had raised 
a large number of plants of this species from imported seeds; but 
this is not the case, as I called there a short time ago, and, on 
examining their young Mexican pines, I found those which were 
raised were probably^/^. Teochte, ot' leiophyila, or perhaps a 7icw 
species, with very small cones. [The mformation was given to us; 
we did not se<^ the young plants.] " 

Pint<s MontezunifR Arb. Brih p. 2272. Leaves 5 in a sheath. 
This is another of M. Hartweg’s large collection of Mexican 
pines, with five leaves in a sheath, and the cones very Ijjke, but 
abdut double the size of, those of P. HavtwegtV. The reduced 
figure of the cone, fig. 2184. oT'd.e Arb. Brit., is very good, but 
fig- 2185. is doubtful. The tree grows from 40 ft. to 50 ft. high, 
on the road to the Sumate. The seeds have grown freely. 

Piwts leiophyila Schiede, Arb. Brit. p. 2273. ^Leaves in a 
sheath. This is another of M. Hartweg’s collection of Mexican 
pines, with very small cones and long slender leaves. It is the 
Ocote chino” of the Mexicaus, and a most'valuable timber tree, 
growing from 60 ft. to 100 ft. high, and.the timber is so hard as 
to resist the. carpenter’s plane. Its clyef range is about 7000 ft. 
above the level of the sea, on the mountains of Angaftguco; It 
is most probably vsrry diffeceut from thfe P. leiophyila of Mr, 
Lambert, of which there are plants at Dropmore; but, &s there 
has been a large quantity of good cones aent home by M. 
Hartweg, and distributed by the Society, it will soon become 
common in collections, by which it will be ^en whether or not it 
is distinct. The seeds' have vegetated frec^-. „ * 

Pint« Kesiya Boyle. This species was raised from seeds pre¬ 
sented to the Society by Dr. Hoyle, F.H.S. ^fhe cones resem-' 
hie those oPP. insignis, “but they are not near so large, much 
flwler, and the scales not A) prominent. It is very Histikdt in' 
the cone from any previous'ly sqtit from India. * «. 

Plntts jairsica Strangways, Gard. Mag. vol. xv. p. 13(k This 
was raised from seetVi presented to the Society by the HonT-W, F. 
StriFngways. The young filants seem vjry like those of P. Uale- 
jiensi^ or maritima, but the cone is that of P.*Pindster, w ith ’ the 
seeds 4 )Brttciplaiiiy spotted. ^The seeds liave vegetated ^particularly 
well. 
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Pinus Hartw^giV, P. Devon/a«a, P. RasselliViwa, P. r.lacro- 
phylla, P. Pseiado-Str^bus, and P. apulcensis feeing entirely new 
species, are fully, both botanically and otherwise, xiescribed by, 
*Drt Lindley, in* the Botanical Register for August, 1839, p. 62. 
[By permission of the council of the Horticultural Society, 
have had drawings taken of all the above specimens; and, as soon 
as they are engraved we shall }wblish them in an article supple- • 
ftientary to our Arboretum Britannicum, similar to that given in 
our preceding Volume, p. ]18. and 236.] 

A'hies orientdlis Card. Mag. vof. xv. p. 22.5. This is a very 
pretty and rather slender dwarf spruce, very like-some of the 
varieties of the yi'bies alba, or white Anlerican spruce, but 
decidedly not a variety of the coiniiiuii spruce, hs supposed by 
some. The Society received a plant ^bout four years back from 
Dr. Fischer, and also jome seeds fiPom the Hon. W. F. Strang- 
ways, and lately a plant of thg true A. ori^ntalis from Mr. Joseph 
Knight,‘F.M.S., all of which, I think, proves that it is only 
a variety of, or a neajjJy related %pecies to, the white American 
spruce, and not to the common spruce. * 

Picea^ eligiosa H. et B., Arb. Brit. p. 2349. The seeds of this 
beautiful fir, the pride of the Mexicans, have at last been intro¬ 
duced by M. Hartweg, who ti^smitted to the Society a large 
quantity of the cones, and it will now soon become common in all 
good collections. The leaves are, according to the specimens sent 
along with the seeds, about the size and shape of those of A. Dou¬ 
glas/e, but rather glaucous on the under side.' The cones are about 
the size and shape of those of the cedar of Lebanon [whence we 
conclude it to be a /Icea, not an lifeies], but longer. It is the 
oyamel fir of the Mexicans, and is used for adorning their 
churches on the days of ^heir saints, and hence the name. *’ It 
was ’foundT by M. Hartweg on the mountains of Anganguco, at 
an elevation of 8000 oj *9000 feet? attaining an immense size, 
S or 6 feet in diameter, an*d about 150 ft. high. He says it will 
prove quite l\prdy,*and a very valuable timber tree. ’ The seeds 
have grown tolerably w'ell. ’ 

Vicea PiiTsapo, ^prd. Mag. vol. xv. j). 109. 18''7. 238..and 
339. This, I think^ very nearly, if not identically, the* same 
^as A, cephalonica. It was first s'fent to the Soqiety in the autumn 
of 1837, by Professor DeCandollfe, as the Mount Ajlas cedar or 
Pmsdjm ; and last year by Mons. "V^ilmonn of Paris, as .^'bies 
Pinsapo. • I have Raised some Ifud^reds of both A. cephal6nica 
^■nif Pihsdpo, and I cannot see any distinction. 

Cupj|g.s8i'NE.^. — T/i^a H'arekna. Jiooth Cat. This plant 
#eems not distinct from T. orientalis tatariea Arb. Britf*\o]f iv. 
.;p: 245^. ft was received from the IViessrs. Booth. 

* CCtpffssus ihur^era Bot Reg. Miscel. ^01. 1839. The aeeds 
from wbiebthis species was raised in, the carden^of the Sneietv 
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weye 'sent by M. Hartweg, who found it growing near Angan- 
guco and Tlalpuxnhua, forming a tree 50 or 60 feet high. 

^ Zuniperus.taurica, The plants of this variety were raised from 
seeds presented by the Hon. W* F. Strangways,* and seem tol#^ 
rably distinct, but certainly nothing more than a variety divJ. 
Ox^cedrus Arb. BriP, vol. iv. p. 2494.; and, I think, should be 
■ named J. Ox^'cedrus taurica, rather than elevated to the rank of 
a species. May it not be J. drupaeft? '^ 

3unipents squamosa Wall.^ This distinct species “was raised 
from Indian seeds, three or four years back, in tiie garden of the 
Society, and' is a dwarf trailing robust species, resembling in 
habit J. nana, but ^t’ith the sharp-pointed leaves of the J. com- 
miinis. It is perfectly hardy, and easily propagated by cuttings. 

iuniperus daurica. All the phints received at the garden, both 
from Messrs. Booth and othfers, have proved to be identically the 
same as J. nana. . 

iuniperus Wraghna Bot. Reg. Miscel. No. 102. 1829, Gard. 
Mag. vol. xv. p. 242. This beautiful dwarf juniper was raised 
from seeds transmitted to the Society by M. Hartweg, who 
found it on his road from Real del Monte to Chico. It has qua¬ 
drangular branches and small glaucous berries, and grows 4 or 5 
feet high. 

iuniperus fiaccida Bot. Reg. Miscel. No. 103. 1839, Gard. 
Mag. vol. XV. p. 241. The seeds from which this was raised 
were transmitted to the Society by M. Hartweg, who found it 
growing in the neighbourhood of Regia. It forms a small tree 
from 15 ft. to 20 ft. high, with weeping branches, and glaucous 
fruit as large as a hazel nut. * ^ 

5mila'cejE. — ^rnilax maaddta Royle; This species has rather 
small, spotted, but very m"uch pointed, leaves. It was raised from 
seeds, sent t© the Society by Dr. Falconer, from the North of India. 

There are still foVir or five other new species of Pinus in Hhe 
garden of the Society, two of which are Mexican, and one from 
the mountains of Honduras; but, having no naVnes with the seeds, 

1 refrain from saying more about them until anoVher season. 
H.')rticultural Societpls Garden, Nov. 24. ) 339. ' 


Art. II. Notice qf*the Iteceptio% by Nurserymen, o/” a Proposal 
to name Trees and Shrubs A their Collections; viilh arii,Ext/mina~ 
tion of a “ Popular Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs,” published b.u 
Mr. Rivers, Jun. By the Conductor. 

^ [XBE?ollovnng article appears! in the Gardeners' Gazette of November 30th, 
with the exception of sOme additional matter here inserted.] 

‘ l^ 'our receding Volunvi (p. 517.) we offered to lind our'assistance in 
uuning coUeotionf of trees and shrubs in public gardeois andsiurseries, our 
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object being, as there stated, to second the influence of the Arl-aretum 
Sritamicum, in introducing a correct and uniform nomenclature. As it rfiajr 
be interesting to some of our readers to hear how thele “ Proposals ” have 
heet^ received by nurserymen, we shall here state the genertd result up to 
this time. * 

The only London nursery establishment that has accepted our propossds 
is that of Messrs. Whitley and Osborn of Fulham; gnd we have accordingly 
examined the. principal genera of trees and shrubs ih their nursery, and a 
' catalogue of these, with the san^^arites as in tha^Arboretum^ JBritannicum, is 
now printing, and will very short^nake its appearance. It is but justice to 
Messrs. Whitky and Osborn to state that, before they heard of our proposal, 
they had carefully compared their plants %ith the figures in the Arboretum 
SrUanuicum, as well as with the living specimens in the 1 foiticultiiral Society’s 
garden, so that in the genera A'cer, tVatm'gus, Pyrus, &c^, we found scarcely 
a single error. On the whole, being well acepiainted ivith the nomenclature 
• used in all the nurseries in the neighbourhood of London, we can confi¬ 
dently state that the nomenclature of ^he Fulham Nursery is by far the most 
correct. • , * ' • , 

With respect to the coun*ry nurserymen, several have corresponded with 
us on the subject of our “ Propi^l.” One 05 two intend to have their 
collections«»ompleted from the Fulham Nursery, and to print.catalogues with 
the nomenclatui% of the Arhorelutu lirittmnicum ; others have sent up speci¬ 
mens to be named, and somfc few have sent for copies of the Arboretum, in 
order to ascertain the correct names of those trees and shrubs which they 
already have. 

One or two nurserymen, both in town and country, hiive published sh'ort 
catalogues of their trees and shrubs witlibut any authorities for the names; 
but ot these nurserymen and their catalogues, wushall, with one exception, 
take no notice, because we can on no account approve or recommend them. 
The exception we allude to is Mr. Rivers, junior, of Sawbridgeworth, who 
has just printed what he calls A Popular Catalogue of Treet and Shrubs, which, 
ia SO far as it may obtain circulation, will have a tendency to defeat all the 
objects which we have had in view in publishing the Arboretum Biitannicum. 
In Mr. Rivers’s catalogue no distinction whatever is made between species 
and varieties, and no authorities arc given for the names ; so that, in point of 
real information, it is not a whit in advance of the nurserymen’s catalogues of 
the last century. But, that we may not make *any assertion respecting this 
catalogue, wilhout proving what* we say to be correct, we shall proceed to 
examine it; and, in order tg jpve the reader Mr. Rivers’s reasons for pub¬ 
lishing it, we shall commen^p with the' following qiiotation from his first 
page : — • '■ 

“ In the following catalogue, the name by which the diflereni families of 
plants is best knAwnsis given first in the column. 

“ The genus under which they are arranged in Loudon’s 'Arbgretum Britan- 
rncurn is in a parenthesis the right; and when different from that I'jider 
which the^ are arranged hAe, it is given and marked ‘ A. B' » 

“ Owing to the numerous changes taat have taken nlace in the nomen¬ 
clature of plants lately these references jjave become quiie necessary. Those 
beautiful shrubs well known as Berberi| fosciculgris, J^erberis A^iuifolium, &c. 
4;c., aK nojy Mabonias ; and cases like fois are very numerous, of plants; 
after omng onltivated for many years, and Having become well known under 
,riieir»first'Latin name, being at once transfAred by botanists to some fresh 
'^nus, mu^ to the inconvenience of culflvators. Thus, that pretty evergreen, 
CJyatsgu^glauca, is now StrHnvacsia glauccsccsis; and the confo'Jio^ in the 
genera ayd species of Crataegus, Pyrus, Ameknchier,’ Mespilus, &c,, &q, is 
■boundless. It* may senre to ^lustrate how fir this rage for change extends, 
ndien* k • stated th«f the well-known genus Ribes is now divided by the 
Continental botanists foto seven distinct genera, vL'. Adenobptrya,..Calol>otrya 
(ui^der^afaich*is placed Ribev malvaceum},' Chrysobotrya (which iueindea 
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Ribesmureum), Coreosma, Grossulario, Rebcs, and Robsonia: under the last 
is Wnged our Ribes spcciosum. The confusion arising from this incessant 
change has so inconvenienced many genuine lovers of hardy trees and shrubs, 
^ persons who love their gardens, but have not leisure to refer to botanical 
works, that I have been induced to make this first attempt to form a Popukr 
(%talogue, with a few leading descriptions and directions for culture.” _ • , 

The trite observations against changes of names contained in this most 
illogical paragraph obly show that Mr. Rivers belongs to the stationary 
school; but granting, for argument’s s£ke,^mt the confusion exists to which l|e 
alludes, what has his “ Popular Catalogue"o do with it ? 

** The confusion arising from tliis incessant change,” he, nys, “ has so 
inconvenienced'.many genuine lovtrs of hardy trees and shrubs, persons who 
love their gardens, but have not leisure to refer to botanical works, that I 
have been induced fo make this first attempt to form a Popular Catalogue.” 

From this it is presifmed, we are to understand, that the “ Popular Cata¬ 
logue ” is to lessen “ the confusion ” proceeding from “ incessant change,” 
and to supply what could only before, be obtained by “ referring to botanical 
works.” Now, to do .this, we ^should think tlie first object would be, to 
endeavour 'to assign distinct names to distinct things ; and, consequently, as 
species arc more distinct than varieties, tlvit they would have been named in 
such a manner afi to show that they were species. This is always d'.me in those 
botanical works lo which, we presui^c, Mr. Rivers refers; af.id, in addition to 
this, the authorities for the names arc always given. Instead of doing this, 
how'ever, Mr. Rivers has not only confounded species and varieties, but he has 
introduced many of the latter hardly worth keeping distinct. Let us take fur 
exkmple the very first genus in his catalogue, which is given as under: — 


J amorphaefolia. 

2 crispa. 

3 dubia. 

4 echinata. 

5 fioribunda. 

6 formosissima. 

7 gracilis. 

8 heterophylla. 

9 hispida, or Rose Acacia. 

10 hispMa major. 

11 ineripis. 

12 inermis rubra. i 


ACACIA (Roiuma) 

’ 13 macrophylla, or grandiflora. 

14 microphylla. 

15 pcndula. 

16 procera. 

17 pyramidalis. 

18 sophorx'folia. 

19 spcctabifs. 

20 tortuosa. 

21 tortuosa longifolia. 

22 vpriegata. 

23 viscosa. ' 

24 viscoi»i alba. 


“ No 9. to No. 13. inclusive are the only Shrubs in this family : they form 
beautiful bushes, and also pretty standards for lawns .4 but the extremities of 
their shoots require pinching off in June; the wind will not then break them, 
and they will jiut'forth a crop of autumnal flowers. All the other varieties 
are trees adapted to the background of shrub borde"-*.” 

The first remark that we have to make is on the choice of the name Acacia 
for this genus. It is no doubt very generally given to it, as an English name: 
but, as there is another genus called by botanists .dekeia, the second in Mr. 
Rivers’s list,i,would i^, not have had a greater tendency to prevent that 
'■ confusion ” which Mr. Rivers deplores, even if he did not ehpose to give 
the first its universally ademted'"botanical name, “ Robinia,” tc hav^'^made 
choice of some of its other English names, as few plants have more popu^;^ 
synonymes; such as False Acaeik', American Acacia, or Locust Tree. 
Besid^ tills, there is a glaring absurdity in giving the Latin spccifie names to 
tfae^pular English oiA; for no botanist, since the time of Linnaeus, has ever * 
’caliM the Robinia, Acacia. AVith respect to the twenty-four kinds of Acacia 
enumerated in the above list, there are only five o^ihcm»(8, 9, «Il,-20, 2?) 
th^^aveany prehensions t.1 be considered as species; the rest are varieties 
chiefl^of E.‘jPseud-iIckcia, but some of them, such a*l inernffis riibra, pyra* 
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midhUs, tortuusa longifolia, varicgAta, &c., are so slightJy marked,_th^, to a 
person wishing either to simplify or to select, they are not worth notice. _ 
to this, that some of the names, such as macroph^lla, p^ndulo, and variegata, 
belong alike to varieties of more than one species, as may be seen by referring 
to (Ar Arboretum Biitanmcum or Uortus Lignosus. ’* 

*8omc persons who purchase a few trees and shrubs may be thought to cai^ 
veiy*little about their names, provided the plants are handsome ; but this is 
by no means always the case, lor the first question (bat is asked of the gar¬ 
dener, by any lady or gentleman who Ijas been struck with the appearance of 
aiiy plant, is, “ What is its name ?!»• But, supposingatbat some masters or mis¬ 
presses care little about the names of their plants, is it nothing ta prevent young 
gardeners froiff Requiring correct ideas of nomenclature ? 

If Mr. Rivers, instead of giving his list of*Acacias, had enumerated the same 
plants in the following manner, his readers would have had something tangible 
to go upon; ami, when they ordered plants, the nurserymen applied to would 
at least have been able to find out what was wanted : — , 


Robi'n/.! Pseud-Acheia 

amorphaifolia Liiib. 
crispa iJee. • 
microphylla Lod. 
•procera £oi/. 
f<^//or«rfdlia Lod. 
s)>ectabilis 
tortudsa Bee. 

longifolia 
echinllta IahI. 
fioribunda 
forinosissima 


Ro, Pschd-dc. 

• , • graeilig 

hcteroph^lla 
pyramidalis 
diibia Faur. 
inermis JJee, 
riibra 
hispida L. 
niUjor 

viscosa Vent. 

* alba 


It appears, by this list, that no fewer than fourteen of Mr, Rivers’s twenty- 
four kinds are varieties of the common Pseud-Acacia; and every one at ril 
acquainted with that tree knows that the difference between the varieties is 
fdr the most part so verj slight, as to be hardly worth keeping distinct. In 
short, any one may obtain as many varieties as he chooses, by sowing a bed 
with the seed, and selecting the most distinct of the seedlings. Is it not 
therefore likely to increase confusion, rather than to lessen it, to mix 
fourteen obscure varieties wifli five distinct species ? If Mr. Rivers had 
even given all the varieties oQ Robiniri Pseiid-Acacia together, the con¬ 
fusion* would Riave been less; but nothing can be worse than the manner in 
whiqh he has jumbled them (together in Ij^isJist. Aftca giving two varieties of 
Robinin Rseud-Acacia, he iniroduccs a distinct species, R. dubia; then he 
^es five varieties of R, Pseiid-Acacia, next two species and their varieties 
(No. 9 to No. incliTsive) ; then he recurs to R. Pseud-Acaefa, and gives 
four or five more Varieties of that species (for R, pendula may belong to 
several species} f next fojtows the species R. hispida; and, between that and 
the conclqding species viscosa, is introduced €1. variegata, which "may 
belong to all or anjrof the species, theK being rose acacias,with vari^ated 
4^ves, as well as cqgimoiT acacias. What is the cof fusion produced in 
botany by^ the changes of names alluded fo by Mr. Rivers, compared with the 
confusion which this mode of confounding the ifames 8f trees and shrubs ami 
'tenetic* an^ species in nurserymen’s catalogues will produce in nurseries, 
gentl^en s gardens, and in the minds of yeung gardeners ? The changes 
iii^oduced by botanists have at least the advancement of science for their 
object, bu^hat object Mr. Rivers can have in view, we leave it for owr readers 
tOdeterdfine. For our own parts, we confess it haffles^ur penetration*, as we 
cannot tlBnk sq ill of him as to suppose that htWwishes (p induce his custodiers 
tj puf(jha|e, as diptinc»pecie^ plants diftering in little else but the names he 
nas thouglit proper fb assign to them; and, Bs,to the confusion whirti he 
aepiores, instead of Ifting lessened, it anneaM to us to be %reatlv inr«>Bsed. 



* All we know is, that the advancement of science is not the object, for science 
Mr. lUvers avowedly sets at defiance. 

We have now, we ^rust, proved that Mr. Rivers has “‘confused ” the genus 
Robinta, instead of throwing any light upon it; and we can assure our readers 
'that he has done the same to an equal or greater extent witii every genu' 
introduced into his catalogue. 

' It would take too much time to review all Mr. Rivers’s lists, but we shall 
say a few words on his manner of treating the genus Cratas'gus, because we 
have pointed out the confusion which exists in that genus in nurserymen’s 
catalogues, in our articlr above referredUto. Of this genus Mr. Rivers 
enumerates for»y-two kinds ; and, as in the caseof^lcacia and indeed, of ail the 
other genera in his catalogue, he makes no distinction between species and 
varieties. Of his forty-two kinds ho fewer than fourteen are varieties of the 
common hawthorn, some with Latin and others with English names; and 
these are interspersed. throughout the list, so that they excite no suspicion of 
their being, %vith ,two' or three exceptions, nearly all the same tree under 
diflbrent appellations. The following quotation will show the manner in 
which the English and Latin, nauics cf the different kinds of hawthorn are 
jumbled together: — - ■* 

“ Crimson or new scarlet, double pink, double white, Glastonbury, scarlet, 
upright (stricta), weeping, ;,ellow-berried,'Cclsiuna, laciniata, lutcsccns, pccti- 
nata, pterifolia.’? _ . " 

The whole of the genera in the c.>taIogue are treated in tne same manner, 
and English name!, and scientific names, species ami varieties, arc mixed up 
together in a manner that makes one laugh at the idea of the catalogue being 
intended to promote clearness and order. In short, if Mr. Rivers had 
entitled his catalogue “ Aii Attempt to perpetuate the present Confusion which 
exists in the Nomenclature of Trees atid Shrubs in Nurserymen’s Catalogues, 
and to puzzle intending Purchasers,” it would have given a much more 
correct idea of his performance than the title he has affixed to it. It is true 
that there is a class of men, to which Mr.Rivers seems to belong, who resolutely 
shut their minds against all improvements; descendants of those botanists 
who, in the days of Linnmus, reprobated the great Swede for his inno¬ 
vations and love of change, and of those politicians who, in the time of 
Elizabeth, fancied that the state yrould be ruined by Sir Hugh Myddelton’s 
plan of bringing water to our houses by piftes, instead of water-carriers. 
Such men always have been, and always wifi be, behind their times; but 
mankind will not wait for 'them, and if they do not advance, they will 
be left behind. But, even supposing Mr. Rivers and his followers should 
adopt any particular set of names, new or old-, that they may fancy, where 
would have been the harm of distinguishing between species and varieties ? 
And, in short, in what rcispect would doing this have rendered the catalogue 
less “ popular ” or less “ useful ? ” . ■ 

We shall now attempt to show tlie effect Mr. Rivers’s-cat^ogue is likely to 
have on an intending purchaser. Su[)pose any person, Iwiving already a 
comition Robinia Pseud-Jcacia iii his grounds, v^hes to purchase another 

E lant of the saige genus, but, for the sake of variety, as dhlerent from the one 
c has as possible; at all events, a dilfcrent sjiecies. {low, we would ask, is 
he to do this from Mr. Rivers’s catalogue f It is evident from the list, thai 
the chances dre two tb one that he'purchases, not a distinct spe'eies, but a 
variety of what he already has ;t,or,, supposing any person to wash t^ .select 
half a dozen of different robintas, surely it would be more desirable tlipt be 
should have one of each species, tbax. that he should have them all, or neaf^<< 
sll, varieties of one species, which, if he fijllows Mr. RiversV- n-- 
extrenitly probable wiV be the case. 

Even a worse case jnight, Ikowever, occur than this. Supposing a p’ergon 
“ loving his garden,” but not having “ leisurd' to refer to botanical wprks,’* 
whpt had jhe common Rqjjinto, and who, misled by Mr. Rivers’B*list intcra 
)elief(^at AcaciA was the botaiiical name of {he genus^ were |o order Acacia 
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pendula from his nurseryman, what would he get ? Certainly not any kind 
of Robfnia, but probably the >lcacia pendula of our Hortui Brilanm^tA^ 
Australian shrub, which, so far from requiring the cultitre recommended by 
Mr. Rivers for his genus Acacia, would, if planted out without protection, be 
[♦rofebly killed by the first frost. If this be a means of lessfinmg confusion. 
It ts certainly rather clifiicult to discover in what manner it acts. , 

l**now only remains for us to notice Mr. Rivers’s intended attack on 
botanists for their “ incessant changes,” which be very, inappropriately illus¬ 
trates by Spach’s division of the genys Rihet. Had Mr. Rivers been as 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject as he appcvently wishes his readers 
Ip suppose him, he would have known that Spach’s divisions ihave not been 
adopted even 1^“ Continental botanists.” 

We might say much more on this subject, but we think v/e have proved 
that Mr. Rivers’s catalogue, so far from lessening, is likely U> increase the 
confusion that at present prevails respecting the namss of trees and shrubs. 
The evil, however, great as it is, cannot be of long duration j for, from' the 
’rapidly increasing desire for the study of botany, and the equally rapidly 
increasing taste for arboriculture, thenifrchasers pt trees and shrubs will soon 
know too much to be mislcA in spite of aH the eftbrts which those of the 
stationary school are makuig to retain them in ignorance. 

We have not yet said anythi.ig*respecting Mf. Rivers’s “ Directions for 
Culture,” aWil w’<^ shall only notice the note to his genus ^acia. He_ says 
the “ trees are adapted to the^ backgrouncf of shrub borders. Noi^ this is a 
point which we dispute, both with reference to taste and to l:ulture. A back¬ 
ground to shrubs ought to be composed of trees with dense opaque foliage, 
such as thh oak and the beech, or of evergreens, such as the Lucombe oje, 
&c.; and not of trees with open light foliage that may be seen through, like 
that of the robinia. With respect to culture, thc^roots of trees suitable for 
the background of a shrubbery ought to be si:ch as descend, like those of the 
oak or the chestnut, and not such as spread immediately under the surface of 
the ground, like those of the robinia or the elm; which would soon ruin any 
Itorder of shrubs, by depriving their roots of the greater portion of their nourish- 
nihnt. The errors in Mr. Rivers’s notes are, however, scarcely worth noticing, 
when compared with those in his list of names. 

But what we most depWrc about Mr. Rivers’s catalogue is, the baneful 
cficct it must have on the minds of young gardeners wherever plants have 
been named according to it. The mere circujpstance of a young man Just 
beginning to acquire a knowledge of plants, being left to infer thatit>s*of 
equal ilnportaAce to distinguish between fourteen varieties of Rpbima Pseud- 
Acacip, as it is between all the species of tjic^enus, is enough to fill the mind 
with despair, and either dete^ % young man from further pursuit, or leave 
him to conclude that it is in vain for him to acquire anything like botanical 
accuracy. The Igabcl-likc confusion, however, which prevails in Mr. Rivers’s 
catalogue, being now pointed out, both in this Magazine anikin the GarJenert’ 
Gazette, it will be the fault of young gardeners themselves if tltey are misled 
by it. , 

Such an attempt*as that of Mr. Riv^ tends to show the great advantages 
^at will result to gardeners and nurserymen from the estfiblishment of public 
arborctums, with the plants correctly naiited, in different parts of the country ; 
and it is a great satisfaction to us to kifbw that Ithe Dirby Arboretum is in a, 
(ftntral iituajjon, and on what will shorty k% the main road from London to 
Edinliprgli and Glasgow, and from London to Liverpool and Dublin; and 
’bffice, that it will probably be visited bysgurdeners and nurserymen from all 
parts of th^sland. ^ • • 

5.t iDa;^e useful to those purchasers of trees and sl\fubs who wish tb have 
correct nfimes tvith them, to be informed that*the wh^e of the collectioif in 
tl^e D^^y^Vrborqtum, fimountfng to about a thousand species and varieties, 
was furmshed, wit|^e|y,,feyir eftpeptions, by Metsf^. ^l^^d psbotft-, of 
the Fulham Nursery!i'■ 

AiyrulRfrr, ^gv. 27. 1839. 
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Artful On the Conduct of the Horticultural Socie^ towards 

K0eorge Glenny, Esq,, F.H.S, Communicated by Mr. Glenny. 

C 

I I.AST y^ar put up with many slights from the Horticultural 
Society, and among them that of exclusion from prizes, on the 
^ound that 1 had refused one of their medals; neverthele^, 1 
continued tosend.tht'ough the season some of the most important 
plants for exhibition. 

On Tues^y last 1 sent four plants not very common, and cuji 
the contrary three of them were rather remarkablte; but, not¬ 
withstanding everything else in the room was noticed by Dr. 
Dindley, my plants were not mentioned. 

Now, I ask yCKir readers whether such conduct is justifiable 
towards a Fellow of the Society, who has a right, as a partner,' 
to his equal share o,f anj’ profit.^ and privilege the Society can 
lioast ? ' ' . • 

It is true, I have condemned .many acts of the Council and 
the servants, ,.but though you may do these things" mere gently 
than I have done, you have, ds a public, journalist, exercised the 
privilege of condemnation and approval as every other inde¬ 
pendent writer would; and it should be remembered that I never 
advanced a fact that I was npt at the time ready to prove. 

Worton, Dec, 6. 1639. 


Art. IV. Notice oj" an Improvement made in the Mode of fixing 
Mr. Booth's Wire Trellis J'or Espaliers. Communicated by V^. 
B. Booth, F.H.S. 

Since I forwarded the account you have published in Vol. 
XV. p. 660. of a wire trellis for espaliers, and the mode of 
erecting it,^I have adopted another contrivance {Jig. Iv) for fixing 
on the ends of thetwires to^dfaw them ap, instead of the twisted 



rone yarn formerly me'htioned as htfving been useo^for that 
purpose. Perhaps it hift little of nqvelty to recommdiid^ibto 
yo.qr notice; but any merit which it may*possess. baioags to 
Ectac CUpjand, the blackspiith here, b^ whom,it was^constructed. 



Booth's Wire Trellis Jbr Bluet's. 
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As it answers its purpose extremely well, 
and may probably be useful to others, I 
have great pleasure in supplying you 
'yith t^ accompanying sketcli (figs. 1. 
aijd 3.) and description of it. It consists 
of two flat pieces of iron {Jig. 3. a a), 

in. long, in. wide, and half an inch 
thick, having a couple of holes for the 
'screws {c a^p and a groove (6 b) across 
the middle of each, nearly deep eflough 
to receive the thickness of the wire. Two 
round claws {d d), 4 in. long, with a joint 
at (J) and a hole (c c) at the extremity 
of each, which is flattened for the pur¬ 
pose, are curved in si^ch a mnnner*that 
one of the ends may be screwed on the, 
upper side, and the other on the lower 
side, of the ti^o flat pieties, and by* means 
of an eye and swivel, it can then be at¬ 
tached tp the hook (h) of the instrument 
shown in fig. 151. in Vol. XV. }i. 632. 
The annexed sketch {fig- 1.), representing 
the whole when screwed on the wire, will, 
however, convey a much better idea of 
the thing than any description. 

• Carclew, Dec. 4. 1839. 

Allow me to poiilt out a mistiflee of 
your engraver in the sketch of the wire 
trellis in Vol. XV. p. 632, By fig. 15^. 
it would appear as if the blocks of stone, 
into which the uprights 'and stays* are 
fixed, rested on a foundation of mason- 
work : but tlijs is ifot the case; the stones 
being so large and heavy', a^ to require 
nothing mot% than ^ be bedded in the 
places ♦here they afe intended, to re- 
^main. To any poetical person,* such a 
foundation as is represented will’appear 
^uite^unqeces^sary, but the fear oj' its 
misfbading others has induced*me .to 
> Wotible you with this explanatiocv 


j'e'aders to be informed tiiat Mr. Booth’s espalier trellis can be 
put hp fli any paft of the kingdom by worklften sent front-the" 
Voi,.^VI.*-No.^l8. 
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manufactory of Mr. Porter, No. 81. Upper Thames Street. 
"When once properly known, w’e think those trellises will be pre- 
fetred to all others. — Cojid. 


Art. V. Botanical, Floricullural, and ArboricuUural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants newly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or which have been orieinated in them ; together with 
additional Information respecting JHanis (whether old or new) already 
in Cultivation : the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the “ Encyclopeedia of Plants," the “ Hortus Britannicus," the 
“ Hortus Lignosus," aifd the “ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan- 
nicum." 

Curtis’s Botanical Magazine in monthly minibcrs, each containing 
seven plates; 3s. 6d. coloured, 3«. p^iA. Edited by Sis William 
Jackson.Hooker, LL.D., &c. , 

Edwards’s Botanical Register ; in monthly number, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3s. 6d. col<)ured, 3f. plain. Edited by Dr. 
Eindley, Professor o^" Botany in the Londo® University. 

Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, »nd Registe'y <f Flowering Plants; 

in monthly numbers; large 8vb; 2s. 6d. each.. 

The Floral Cabinet; in monthly numbers, 4to ; 2s. 6rf. each. Con¬ 
ducted by G. B. ‘ Knowles, EsV^., M.R.C.S., F.L.S., &c., and Fre¬ 
derick Westcott, Esq., Honorary Secretaries of the Qirmifnf,'hani 
Botanical and Horticultural Society. 

The Botanist; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
twq.^ages of letterpress; 8vo; large ^aper, 2s. 6d.; sniaU paper, 

I. Ss. 6^. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted, by the 
Rev. J. S. Henslbw, M.A., F.L.S., &c., 'Profeseor of fiotany in the 
University of Cambridge. • 

Maukd’s BotatUc Garden, or Magazine Hardf Flower Plants cut- 





supplementary to Enc. Plants, Hort. Brit., and^Arb. Brit. f9 

ttvated in Great Britain; in monthly numbers, leach containing 
four coloured figures in one page; large paper, Is. 6d.\ smalf, Js. 
Edited B. Maund, Esq,, F.L.S. * 

The Ladies’ Flomer Garden of Ornamental Annuals in 4to nuni'^ 

• bers, monthly; 2s. 6d. each. By Mrs. Loudon. 

#• 

'Ranvucula'cex. 

uai. CLE'MATIS 

-t-tathyrirdlia am. latthynu-leavcd A &r 4 jn.au W«... 18.W. D.S. co Bot. reg. 1839* SI 
A h^dy hCTbaceous species of Clematis, with the leaves* and -fruit of C. 
angustifblia. Dill with much larger flowers^which are white, and arranged in a 
loose corymbose panicle. (Hot. lies., Nov.) • ’ 

’Pumarmeea;, 

a04?. COBYDA’LIS 31.*>73 fliivula Bot. (Sard. no. }18. 

PiUosporacetc, 

_ SoUpa, Unearis Lindl. The flowers 9 f this species are of the deepest and 
richest blue; the leaves are linear, mr lincur.baitceolatp ; and the fruit “ much 
■shorter and thicker.” (jtf. M. U., No. 132., Nov.) 

Mo/edctvr. 

, 3489. ABV'TIMOS 

MiiUum Dicks. • stri-atod lit uJ or 4 R.v Brazil 1837.^ co Botanlzt,! no. 144. 

The stem of this very elegant plant is scarcely shrubby, and thtf branches 
are very slender. It grows freely, and produces a great abundance of flowers. 

It is a native of Brazil, where it has a very extensive range; having been 
found on the Organ Mountains by Mr. Oardiner, and on the banks of'the 
Kio Negro by Mr. Tweedie, (Bot., Nov.)“ 

Sapindacea:. 

3548. DIPLOPE'LTIS 29841 Hugili'i Bot. Beg., 18®, t. 60. 

This very curious Swan River plant “ proves to be a hardy green-house 
shrub,” with pink flowers, “ growing about 3 ft. high, and flowering in April 
and May. It requires the same treatment as such Cape plants as the heben- 
streitias, striking freely from cuttings of the young wood; and it will bear 
to be planted out in the cqien border in summer. (Bot. Beg., Dec.) 

Jiahanihidcea:. ^ 

698. IMPA'TIKNS 

I.lctaA»Mti-.4-H-«/. poluted ?a),?C3 2 jn Pk E. Indies i837. S» p Fl. cab.'no. 128. 

One of the East Indian species of Inipatiens, raised from saeds presented 
to the Birmingham Botanic ftafden by Dr. Royle. By some odd mistake, the 
natural ofdcr of this plant i# marked in the Ftortd Cabinet as Legumindste 
§ Lotem. (F/or. Cab.,ficc.) . 

Legununostc. • 

1985. iUPI'Nl'S . • r.,* 

BarkSrur Know.* West. Barker's 1 _J or 4 myjn P.pk McitiA 1837. I) ^co Plor" 

A handftime suffgutescellt species of ^iipinus, a native of Mexico. Itwows 
freely, and the stem is much branched, ib'l. Cab., Nov.) • 

• Rosdrerc. • v 

1515. SPIKJE'A 30751) barbita . 

S^nyme Hoteia japuntca Mor. 4* HfcaiMne. 

D^ Lindl^, having received some rip8 seeds of this plant from India, states 
• thfit they “ nave on abundance of fleshy albumen, surrounding a straight 
cylindrical^bryo, rather inOTe than half their length.”- They am smooth 
a«d scobiftnn, with a lax testa,*' prolonged at eaih end into a tan wine vithered 
sac.’* C*-ff IJ-, No. 133., Nov.) 

Maiattomdc&B, g • 

*.+ I,A%Ii^pHABo:. (¥roin7«{fos,h8iiT,«ndoB<T,ai»d,os.appUedto thestamensl; thJte beings 
tuft of hair on the fimmenta of tome of the ipocles.) * . • . ^ , 

+ petiol|9i CrnAotn peAilsted il (Q or 5 joly ts.P 7Brutt 18®. C co Bdt. 
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A vAry beautiful stove shrub, which Sir W. J. Hooker supposes to be the 
sairie as L. Muximiliuna Mart., a native of Brazil. The species is easily pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings; and it produced abundance of its splendid ilowers in 
'-die Glasgow Botanic Garden, in June and July, in stove neat. (Bo/, Mag., 
Dec.) 

31. OSBE'CK/.< 30301 cnnCtcens FI. Cab. no. 123. 

CactdcecE. 


i>2. CE'EEUS 

MartlSntu Zucc. 


Or. Fan Mai(iiu'> i 


or 2 ap Pk Mexico 1838. C p.l.» Bot. mag,S76t. 


A species nearly allied to C. flagellifdrmis, but with a somevvhat erect stera.‘ 
The Ilowers are long, tube-shaped, and pink; and the young fruit is green, 
about the size of a large nut, “ and partially clothed with persistent tufts of 
hairs.” It is a native of Mexico, and flowers abundantly during the summer 
months. (Sot. Mag., Bee.) 

172. CE'REUS 28290 squkmul6sua. 

Sywmytne: Lepismium commOne Dcc.t Bot. mag. t. 37G3. 

IRubmcea!. ■ ' o 

Leptodemm lanceoldta Wall. A nearly hardy small shrub, with bright 
strongly veined leaves, *‘an(l pale yellow,flowers, tinged with purple. It is 
something like a cream-coloured bouvardia.” (B. M. U., Nov.) „ 

Composita;. ' ,, i 

S63. OA'HhlU 20803 Ba k^riVr FI. Cub. no. 127. 

173. ZA'MU 21G33 anguitimila L., FI. giird. t. 3S. f. 3. 

Lobeliacese. 

109. e'oBE'L/A 

igacAlIart. fiery CZQ or 4 aii.« S« Mexico 1638. D and C 1 Paxt mag. of bot. vi. p. 347« 

A very showy Lobelia', Sent to England by Mr. Mackay of Liege, in 18.^8, 
and said to be raised from seeds received from Mexico. It appears more 
tender than its congeners, and has hitherto been kept in the stove; but 
Mr. Paxton thinks that it will succeed in a green-house, if carefully “ pro¬ 
tected from the frost, and very cautiously supplied with water. A daiiRi 
atmosphere must be especially avoided.” It is propagated by suckers, which 
it senas up in great abundance from the roots, or ,by “ cuttings, taken from 
those shoots which do not flower, or from which the blossoms are timely 
plucked.” (Paxton's Mag. of Bot., Dec.) 

^ricdcecd. , ' 

348. A'RBUTUS JlOtS taurifblla Bat. Iteg. 1839, t. 67. ' • ■ 

“ This plant was introduced f-om Mexico” bj the last Lord Napierp and 
given to Mr. Lambert, who is of opinion tlut'it is the true A. la.irifdlia of 
Linnxus’s Supplement and in this opinion Dr. Li^dley appears to agree. 
(Bot. Reg., Dec.) 

Convolvuldcca;.' , 

-b Ipomoe''h p&rga Wend. Some confusion has ^risen respecting the plant 
whim produces the jalap* though all agree that it is a spepies of Gonvdlvulus 
or Ipomoe'a. The fact is, that several Mexican plants belonging to this order 
are used for produling the drug; but it is from the feshy root of Ipomce't;’ 
purga that the mincipa^ aupp^v is derived. This plant has lately flowered in 
Che garden of Thomas Harris, Esq., SCingsbury; and Mr. Beaton observes 
that “ it seems to require a cool ktmpsphere, and plenty of roon^at tnhf-oots. 
... In the stove it grows too vigorously, without any disposition to flower.” 
(jr. JIf.«., No. 136., Nov.) ' X 

-h Batatas be/dc«i Lindl.jjA very beautiful species with pale vlok|f flowers, 
havin/ii deep purple o/e. The root is tuberous, and resembles that of tne 

‘ red bwt, both in size and cblour. It blossoms profusely, and a^pqprs to 
prefer a cool atmosphere; though it is a native of H^emerara. jt same to 
EnSand in 1838, a rootv having been accidentally imported ampng some 
^ffChiftieous plann. (B. M, R.,(io. 16U., Deo,) 
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Solandcece. 


+ FABIA'N^ Ruli ft Pavon. (In honour of F. Pabiano, a Spanlah boianiit.) 

imbrlciUJluiz i Pavon acaljr «. l_J or 3 my W Chfio JS3S. C p.i Bot. reg. 18^, 3 

^ A very pretty little Chilian shrub, with scaly leaves like and white^, 

he»h-Iike flowers, which it produces in great profusion. In its native country 
it gtows on the sandy banks of rivers. It requires the protection of a greeh* 
house in winter, but in summer “ it should be turnqd out of doors, but not 
exposed to too bright sunshine.” It is primagated by Cuttings, and should be 
grown in a mixture of peat and sand. There arc plants in the nurseries of > 
Messrs. Lucombe and Pince at Exeter, and Metsrs. liollisson of Tooting. 

Reg., 

Labiata. 


76. SA'LVIA 710 pAtula Bot. Gari. 714. 

3451. GARDOQUIM 29981 multiflbra Pott. Mag. qf SaU vi. p. 223. 


87. FIMKLE'A 805 tnedna .00^ no. 147. 


This plant is stated in the Bottn^t to be the samg as the P. nlvea of the 
Floral OMnet; the plant there figured not being the true P. nivea of LabiU 
lardi^re. (^Botanist, Dec.) 

Orchidatga;. 

2654. EPinE'NRRO}»(En<yclla) • - _ 

Hook. <)nion»roo/gd t 1 or 3 xnj O Mexico 1838^ D p.r.vft Bot. mag. 3765. 

A very splendid species of Epidendron, belon^ng to the division considered 
as a new,geniis by Sir W. J. Hooker, under tfc name of Encydk; but 
which Dr. Lindley thinks will not stand, and which Sir W. J. Hooker hiiUbelf 
appears to have abandoned. The prcsftit species is a native of Mexico, 
whence it was sent, in 1838, by Mr. Parkinson, the consul there, to the late 
Duke of Bedford, at Woburn. (^Bot. Afag., Dec.) 

-f. inversum Lindl. A native of Brazil, nearly related to E. fi^rans. 

“ The flowers are straw-coloured, with a few purple streaks on the column, 
iipd at the base of the lip, and have a heavy not very pleasant smell, some¬ 
thing like that of ground ivy.” Dr. Lindley proposes to include all the species 
of Epidendron, of which E. frugrans may be considered the type, in one 
section under the name ot* Osmophytum. (B. AI. R,, No. 135., Nov.) 

2542. CCELtVCyiE 2!)735 ocellAta Bat'Mag. t. 3767. 

elata Lindl. This species has^atcly flowered'n the Horticultural Sociefy’s 
Garden. “ The leaves are more than a foot long,” and the floisers are white, 

“ stained with yellow near ihc point of tl^e lip, and having an unpleasant 
smell, very like that of the bc?bqrry blossom.” (B. AI. R., No. 151., Dec.) 

376. LI'PAHIS 30190 WalkOriVc Bot. Slog. 3770. 

3666. GRAilMATOPIW'I.LlHn TO; and Past. mag. of bot. »l. p. 217. 

multifl^rum u^y>flowered CS] or 2 Br.o MaiuUa 183d^ 1> p.r.w Bot. reg. 1839. 

“ This plant kas ver^' much the ^pcct of a gigantic Cymbfdtum, with long 
coriaceous leaves, disticn^s at the base.” The lUceme is large and,hand¬ 
some, but the flowers themselves want l^rilliancy of colour. (.Sot. Reg., Dec., 

^nd Paxt. Alag. of Big.) 


3638. CYRTOCHI'LUM 
mystaclnum Lindl. 


wblikerod JE QS or *2 Y Pcfu 183Vt D p,r.ll Bot. reg. 183^ 62. 

* Aienrioug little plant, a native of Jtcri, imported in 1837, When this 

_1? _ J.1^ _Al.a. _11__ —X* A.U - 1>_A •_ T>__? a 



ii^stead 

2647. DBNDIJO'BIUM 29818 formbsum. 

8393. MII.T06N/A • . • 

^ rkndl^ wUtc-ltpt^ B O or 2 n Y.a.w Brazil 1838. O pr.w 

■ A very handsome species, flowering abundanHy. Meg. q/J 'Bot., 

Dec.). . 


LVi* p. *4i«i. 

Paxt. mag. of bot. 
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+ Sftcklhna obovafa Lindl. “ A small Brazilian plant, ■with the appearance 
ofa'PleurothAllis” (AJ/. ^.,No. 137.,NovO , „ ... 

Hodrigu^'A ’ Liindl. A pale-{rrecn*flowcretl Brazilian plant, with 

« very lax nodding spike.” (B. M. R., No. 130., Nov.) , 

+ ctisjja Lindl. The flowers have a crisped appearance, and mc sca- 
grfeen, bordered with yellowtheir fragrance resembles that of primroses. 
A native of Brazil. (2f. AL iL. No. Lift., Nov.) 

f- Catasehnn probosrUteum Lindl. Nesirly related to C. cemuiim nnd C. 
■harbatum, of which last it qpay prove merely a variety. {B. M. R., No. 140., 
Nov.) 

longi/olium Lindl. This plant has latelj' flowered at Bqtlcrsea. The ‘ 
flowers are verymumeroiis, and arc produced on a drooping raceme; they are 
of a bright orange, bordered with violet. (B. Jf. R., No. lo4.) 

Lee'lia flnva Lindl." A native of Mexico, w'hich, though it has been several 
years in England, flowered for the first time at Carclew, in the autumn of 
1839. 

+ Dicr^ita discolor G. Lodd. Retna''kablc Ibr the colour of the under .sale 
nf the leaves, which is ? deep' plu;nle. V The flowers arc orange-coloured, 
and about the size of those of 15, Baucri.” (B. Hh R., No. 143., Dec.) 

-|- Ocfomcria diuphana Liudl. A pretty httle plant, with nearly'transparent 
flowers, which arc white and scentless. A native of Brazil. (N. R., No. 

146., Dec.) » ' * 

Fentknduzia. hmifera Lindl. The flowers arc. very large, and have a pair 
of supernumerary lolies at the base of the labclluin, which “ stand erect, like 
two curved horns.” It is a native of Brazil, where it is found on trees. {B, 

M. 'R., No. 147., Dec.) 

Oncidium excavdlum Lindl. “ TldS fine Peruvian plant has flowerctl with 
Messrs. Loddiges. It has Vellow flowers spotted with brown, and is easily 
known by the base of the la'bcllum being very convex, a little hollowed out in 
front, and excavated with a deep pit on the under side.” (B. M. R., No. 150., 
Dec.) 

Odontogldssum Clowcsii Lindl. A Brazil plant, with “ large strong flowers,, 
yellow mottled with brown, while the lip is white, with a rich violet base.” 
{B. M. R.y No. 133., Dec.) 

4 - 2’leurothdllis scubripcs Lindl. ' A curious little plant, a native of Brazil, 
which flowered at Carclew in 1839. The flower.s arc small, of a dingy yellow, 
with-reddish purple lines. (Ji.'M. R., No. 155., Dec.) * 

\ridacea. 

n. PATEHSO'KM » 

sapphirina Lindl. sapphire l_J • jtau B Swap River IS37. s.p Bat. rcg. 1839, GO. 

It *• 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the rich deep l;due of the flowers of 
this plant, but, unfortunately, they arc of very short duration It is a native 
of the Swan Rivet* Colony, whence it was introduced by Mr. Mangles. (Bot. 
i?cg.,.Nov.) • 

Amatj/lHAacex. 

ClUantket W. filerb. “ The name Clinanthus, which wm given from the 
obliquity which the fldwers in Ruiz’s specimen of bis undcscribcd Pancratium < 
luteum had takpn in drying, is,changed for Clitanthes, from klUut, a moun¬ 
tainous decliinty, and anthos, a flower.” Dr. Lindley describes three species, 
■viz., C. humilis, C. Macleunica, and'C<lutea, of which he had receVred Wices' 
from the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert. They are all natives of Lima. (B\M. 

N. , No. 141., Noy.) ‘ 

Jswefe de^exa W. Herb^.* This species foams a connecting ImK^tween 
the genera Ismene and Elisena. There are, indeed, several species of tljesb 
Iwo genera so closely aHied, thA' it seems probable that the latter gdnus^ will 
merge into the former. Under this head, Mr. Herbcr^jpbsenves thgt “jovery„‘ 
Ism&he delights in white san-l, and every Uymenockllis ih strong alluvitd soilj 
BBd’hnmersion in water.” (B. MtR., No. l42.j,Nov.) ' 



Conservative Walls. 


SS 


•PENTLA'MDW W. H«rb. (In honour otj. S. Pmiland, Big., Con«uI-(/enera) in Iferu.) 
rolnidta rr.//i?rA. red-lead coloured If A or 1 an.s It Peru i83!». O co Bot.replSSD, 
F. m. I iMunbia fV* H* t P. in. 2 SulivdiTfea W. R (C<»ninodore^uliTan*s.)« 

There are two forms of this species, diifering very slightly from each other. 
•The first was found in Cusco, in Peru, and was sent to tj;joff<»th, under the 
nanie of the red narcissus, by J. B. Pentland, Esq., in compliment to whq^ 
thtf genus is named; and the other was found by Commodore Sulivan, during 
his command on the west coast of South America?in,1837. Both varieties 
flowered for the first time in England iii August, 1839. (Bot. Reg., Dec.) 

• Asjihodelacea;. • 


10». THVSANO'TU.S • rof bot. vi. p. ME 

intricittui//tfrr *intrlcatc-jt/rM»icrf StuJ or ^ Ji P Swan River 1838. I) *.l.p Paxt. mag 

This little plant, though its stems arc very slender, has thc'fn so curiously 
interlaced that they support themsciv'es. Sceils of it were sent home from 
'the Swan River in 18.38. It is grown in .sandy loam «nd peat, and requires 
plenty of water during the growing season, with perfect*drainage. (Part. Mag, 
of But., Dec.) 

Echeandia tcriti/ldra Ort. Conaqfhera Echcandja Pers.} Anthericum re- 
flexuin Cav. This singular ^>lnnt flowered lA Carclewin June, 1639. It is a 
native of Mexico, and was introduced in 1837. (B. M. R., No. 144., Nov.) 
Commeliy^cex. * * 

*1000. TKADESCA'NTfcl , ^ 

spicdta A'nete. 4* spiked (2S cir P Mexico 1837; O co Jl. cab. na Hi. 

A singular species, with an upright stem, and rather'small dark purple 
flowers. A native of Mexico, introduced in 1837. (Floral Cab., Nov.) 


Art. VI. Oh Conservative Walls, and their Superioritt/, as Sources 
of Botanical and Floricultural Interest, to Green-houses and Con¬ 
servatories. By the Rev. T. Bainbridge, M.A. 

• 

I HAVE often wondered that more has not been said in your 
Magazine, than has diitherto appe,arcd, on the subject of con¬ 
servative walls. No one who has watched, for the last six or 
seven years, the conservative wall in the Horticultural Society’s 
garden, can have failed td be struck with the great beauty and 
variety, joined to rarity, -which tha^t wall Ins displayed. Not 
only may the plants of’tbe South of Europe, which are too 
tender to stand ia the open garden, be brought to flower and 
fruit against lu(^ walls, but almost all the shrujjis and trees of 
New Holland and AustraliaVill grow against them with great 
vigour i» the stunmei'tseason ; and, even i? they are killed down 
to the ground during winter, i^ their roots are kept dry and 
^protected through‘that season, thay will spring 'up again the fol¬ 
lowing summer with vigour. How different the appearance o^ 
fire j^ciai and eucalypti of New; Holland, when grown against 
syclf walls in the open air, fro^ what they are when grown 
in pots stftder glass ! yhe appearance made by the ^ommon 
ii1yr.tle,''the pelargonium, the passion-flftwer^jthe loquat, tke ca¬ 
mellia, Lagerstras'mm in4|ca, metrosidetos, melaleuca, myoporfim, 
and Inmdreds'of others that will readily occur to every garde.iier, 
when planted agaipst such walls, and propferly treated, surpass^^, 
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in my. opinion, every other kind of botanical enjoyment which a 
garden has hitherto afforded. Even Chinese chrysanthemums 
and dahlias, when trained against such wails, have a very splendid 
appearance | and, under a slight prryecting rool^ I have known 
the dahlia saved from the frost, and continuing to show dower 
till Christmas, and the chrysanthemums till the middle of Ja¬ 
nuary. In a word, I consider a conservative wall as a very 
superior source of enjoyment to either a green-house or a con¬ 
servatory; unless, indeed, these structures (as they, are at Ash- 
ridge, and more particularly at Bromley Hill) are so connected 
with the iiving-rnoms of the house, as to form a part of the suite 
of rooms. 

I should therefore wish to see the subject of conservative walls 
taken up by yourself or by som'.e of your practical readers, and 
the proper construction of such walls, the mode of planting 
them, the kind of plant,s suitable, apd the management through¬ 
out the year, pointed out. In all this bearing in mind, that, while 
a green-house, or even a pit • or any other glazed structure, is 
attended with 'Vio'lne extra expense at first, and a good deal of 
expense annually to keep them in repair, the conservtitive wall 
mdy form a part of the boundary of the garden or pleasure- 
ground, or a screen to offices, or a connecting line of architec¬ 
ture between the house and offices, while its annual repairs may 
be considered as next to nothing. Only let the subject of con¬ 
servative walls be once thoroughly entered into by gardeners 
and their employers, and I feel certain that the result will be 
one of the greatest additions that have been made to gardening 
enjoyments since the invention of green-houses. 

JLondon, Nov. 1839. 

r* 

In the Suburban Gardener we have, on va.’ious occasions, recommended a 
conservative .vail; and, in ^g. 4. we have slightly indicated a conservative 
wall, serving to connect the house with the offices and the kitchen-gardent In 
this plan, a is the entrance portico to the house; b the drawin^oom, with 
three windows^ at one end o|iening down to the floor, and serving also as 
doors connecting this room with the conservatory. In the conservatory there 
is a broad walk d6wn the middle (c}, teriiynating in a door in the centre of its 
semipircular ehd ; outside of which are steps descentlr'. ig to a circular basin and 
fountain, beyond which is'the walk (cl in front of she conservative wall (b b); 
which wall commences at the conservatory, and extends to the kitchen-garden. 
The walk in front ofl'this wall terminates in an archway («), which forms thei 
main entrance,to the ki^hen-g^rden; and on the lawn, in the angle at the left, 
is the symmetrical flower-garden (i). ‘‘ There is a walk at i, cominimicatin^ 
with the other parts of the grouiiu; and the wall on the right ofctharv^lk ts 
also conservative, with a broad border between it and the walk, which ckn 
heated bdow by pipes of hot water, \;onducted through a 8tratai;n of broken 
stones oi*i}ricks. Hot watei;,is preferred to staam, as causing less expansic^n, 
an4iConsequently less risk of derangement in the conducting pipes, ^e -mass 
of stonra, when once heated, ^ill be several days in narting With that, heat, 
unless in the case of heavy rains; so that, throughout, the sumn«er,<he fias 
will' pply be required twi*..s or thrice a week; and in spring, autumn, and 
wtoe^the plwts are supposed Ho be removed to a hditse. On tlqg border. 
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hus heate<], melons, pine-apples, bananas, and a variety of other tropical fruits 
ind flowers can be grown in the summer season, as if they were in their 
native country; the only evils to be guaiTied against being high winds and 
hail storms. * 

Opposite the fountain there is an open loggia with a seat; and on each 
side of this loggia is a small door, the one forming an entrance for the mistress 
to the poultry-yard, and the other an entrance for the master to the stables ; 
htsre are also summer water-closets. In the reserve garden, the hot-houses 
and pits are shown at m ; and the open area for composts, manure, &c., at n ; 
o is the gardener’s kitchen; p his living-room ; and g his private garden, 
near which are a fuel-shed*and a privy; ^s the entrance to the stable court, 
in which, at f, there is the private entrance mentioned above, from the loggia. 
The stables, the two coach-houses, and a privy for the men-servaqts, are sholvn 
to thc^right wid left of each. Here, also, is the fireplace to the flue in the 
conservative wall, and to thp holler which heats the^ tropical border. The 
poulwy court is shown at fand at ti th4 private entrance to it from the 
loggia. Ibe poultry-yard is supplied with water from the overflowing of the 
b&sin and fountain, carsied to it underground. The poultry have access to the 
stable court thrdbghsa small opening in the wall, that can ]^e closed at plea¬ 
sure; and to the open lawn, andvthe kitchen court, through, other similar 
openings. The*kitchen%>urt is shown at t; near <yhich there is a serv,tnts’ 
entrance fibm the approach. Part of the branch road leading to the eUables 
is shown at u/; part of the approach aPor ,■ and part of ^he ^eep round the 
^)val at • • 

The conservative wall (//) shouId,not be a* common erection, presenting 
qply a fat pprpendicular surface rad a honizontnl line at top : it may have* 
piers At regular distances, terminating in taps surmounted by vases, above the 
h^ht of the wall, but arranged in form,and proportion so as to harmonise 
witn the coijdfervatory and the house. In the cgse of a Gothic or Elizabethan 
biiilding, these piers and their^rminating omaAients should, of cour^ vary 
accor^^y. Instead of piers, the face of the tjall miglit be broken by arched 
tecesses; and, Vhile a ^ore clelicate kind of plant w& trained against that 
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with i»fy; the effect of which was beautiful, as the roses continued in flower 
thA>ughout the year. The same effect might be produced in England, by 
having the wall flued, ?ind protected by matting during severe weather. Where 
-.the style was. Gothic, the wall might be covered with a series of piers^and 
intersecting arches ; and, if the piers and imposts of the arches were covered 
vKth ivy, and the rest of the wall with deciduous plants, the effect, more par¬ 
ticularly in winter, would be very striking. An excellent plan for varying 
such a wall is, to fortn the ground plan in a zigzag line, with piers at the 
angles; in which case, th^ength of eaeli angle may be 10 fb., and tne deviation 
from a straight line from ^t. to 3 fb. In going along the walk in front of such 
a wall, one series of angles would meet the eye; and, in rctqrning, anothet* 
scries. Anothor plan is, to have the wall straight, and a temporary or perma¬ 
nent roof projecting* from it. In this case, if the roof were permanent, it 
ought to be coiflposcd of glazed sashes, which might be taken off in the sum¬ 
mer season, and used fAr growing melons, leaving the pillars and rafters which 
supported the sashes as fixtures; and these might be covered with rapidly 
growing climbing plants. Such a roof pught to extend over the walk, in order 
that the latter may be ij^ed during, rainy weather in summer ; and that, during 
the most severe frosts in winter, it may afford g somewhat more temperate 
place for taking exercise thtyi in the open,air. The most complete glazed ve¬ 
randa of this kind would be one where the whole of the skeleton/ramework, 
as well as the sashis, might be removed in summer, without leaving any marks 
to disfigure the sceng, and replaced every autumn. A temporary veranda, in 
which the framework is to be covered with hurdles clothed with thatch, or 
with canvass fixed to framework or oiled paper, forms a very good,protection 
for plants while in their dormant state; but requires to be removed much 
sooner in spring when they begiu'to grow, than a glass roof; because, when 
the plants begin to grow Mnder an opaque roof, they become etiolated and 
blanched for want of light. In general, conservative walls should be flued, in 
order to give the gardener the power of assisting the ripening of the wood in 
autumn; and, in this case, the fireplace might be conveniently situated behind 
the wall, as indicated in the plan, at g, where it is placed in the corner of tl(e 
stable buildings. A conservative wall may often form one of the sides of a 
range of office buildings ; and this is the case with a jiart of the wall we are 
now describing, which forms the side wall to the stable (/) and coach-house (//). 


Aht. VII. Notes OH Cereus/tetiilis and'senne other Mexican Pl^uits. 
In a Letter from Mr. Tate of the Bqitifnic Garden, Sluane Street, 
to Mr. Beaton. Communicated by Mr. Beaton. 

I BEG to inform you that the first Cereus Senilis I ever saw 
canje to th'is country in Septem&er, 18^, also •Maramillaria 
latisplna [Echinoedetus cornigfra Uec.J, Sad several other new 
species, which w^re introducefl and presented to me by R. P. 
Staples, Esq., who was appointed consul-general of Mexico,* 
after his firs't commercial tr^p thfcre. I also purchased th^ same 
species of Mr. Bullock, in tke following month of* the ^me 
year, and it was described by .Mr. Haworth in the Philosopnicel 
Magaxme for 1823, fiy.n the specinipns brought o^r^by Mr. 
Bqiiotk. 1 was extremely desirous that the Cereus senilis shguM 
be named after Mr. Staples, but Mr* Hawprth sasd he could 
not* consistently do s<^ as he believed it a true C^reu!^ Arid as 
^tumboldt hid previously described it as Cereus sepilis, hie 
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could not alter it; but, as you have discovered it to be a-jtrue 
Echinoc^ctus, you may, consistently with botanical usage, adopt 
the name of Echinocactus Stapl^sitc, and affix that of CSreus 
senHis as a synpnyme. Dr. Hooker, in his Botanical Miscel¬ 
lany mentions that Mr. Cruikshanks discovered one in Peru,’ 
which I suppose you mean as the Brazilian species. 

When Mr. Staples left Mexico for England, wishing to 
carry into effect my request of imporChig the hand plant 
fCbeirosten\pp ^latanbides H, el i?.], he obtained several living 
plants, and planted them in a tub. *Two days.previous to his 
departure, he sent off a muleteer with a box of. Cacti slung on 
one side, and the tub of hand plants on the other. The fel. 

, low, bnding that one side of his load was considerably lieavier 
than the other, emptied the major part of the earth, so as com¬ 
pletely to destroy the young jTlants.* You may perceive it was 
well the Cacti were not*the jjeaviest, otherwise he would have 
taken thetn out, to do Justice to his beast. On the arrival of 
Mr. Staples St Xalapa, he found all his han«? plants dead. 
However, as it happened, 1 brought the first lifftiTl plant to this 
country from Mons. Cels of Paris, in the autumn of 1832, and had 
it in the market twelve months before Mr. Staples left Mexico. 

Late in the evening, Mr. Staples^walking out in the suburbs 
of Xalapa, discovered the plant which has since borne his name, 
Potrea Stapl^s/rt.’; and he was so delighted with it, that he in¬ 
stantly dug up some young plants with the point of a sword, 
and made several dried specimens of its racemes of flowers 
upwards of 3 ft. long, which are now in the herbariunj of 
Mr. Lambert. He (Mr Staples) also found the Solandra gut¬ 
tata of the Botanical Begister at the same place, full in flower, 
and imported it with the Petreor. • > 

Althouglf Humboldt had the credit of first describing most 
of thfe plants above menfl^ned, and enriched 'Various herbariums 
with fin^ specimens of eaeh, the British public and Europe 
owe their ear^ introduction in a living state to the generous 
disposition of Mr. Staples, wl^o must have expended a consider¬ 
able sum in ti^nsportvig them from Mexico to Englafid. 

Botanit Garden, ^ohne Street, Jslejd. 16. 1839. 


jAgT.’VIlI. Practical Observations the Cultivation of the Hya- 
^ cir^h in Haarlem^ ^ 

('franslated from the “ Verhandlungen des Vereins,* &c., of Frankfort <>n 
, * • ^ the Maine, By J. E.) 

•.Tiifi Hyacinth likes a very sandy, we(j-prepared, fine, and 
light soiji, wifiiout may app«arance of stones or graVel, and wlilch. 
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consequently looks exactly as if it had been passed through a 
fifte sieve. All kjnds of loam or stiff soil which bind so closely 
together that, when dry, the wind cannot separate the particles 
as it does sand, must be avoided. No kind o,f red, bluish^ or 
blackish soil will produce perfect hyacinths ; but one is ct^isi- 
dered particularly good, which is light grey, and which resembles 
fine, very sandy,“and light garden mould. This sand, which 
is very light of itseli| is made still ligliter by the addition &f ‘ 
the thin sand of the Dutch downs (Diinensandc), which i^ 
of a pale yellow colour, very fine, and contains neither stones 
nor gravel; jandr as this sand constitutes the principal part of 
the mixture of soil, if nature denies us a supply of it at home, 
we must search for it in other places, or try to prepare one like , 
it. Various soils have been used for this purpose, but the pre¬ 
ference is given to a pale yellow liver sand, to which is added a 
third of leaf mould. The bed is then prepared by putting into 
it a layer of cow-dung 1 in. thick, 5 or G inches under t-he bulbs, 
and filling it 'In with the prepared soil. Tliis edw-dung must 
be quite pure, alid not mixed with straw, or any otlier sub¬ 
stance. 

The soil, in consequence of the annual dunging, becomes by 
degrees too rich; in which'case, the best way is, to take out 
some of the soil, and 'put in fresh sand. In Holland, however, 
they do not take out any soil, but only add sand, because by 
raising the bed, the danger of the water in the soil is avoided. 
In that country they have much to contend with in keeping the 
wat^r from the soil; which circumstance must naturally occasion 
a great variation in the art of cultivating- the hyacinth in drier 
soils. For example, in Holland, they dig the soil 5 or 6 feet 
deep, which would be’’unnecessary were it not that by this 
means the goil, which was stiff and sour from the water, becomes 
drier and lighter,'and therefore better* adapted for the estape 
of the injurious water and for evaporation. In countries where 
no such accumulation of water is to be feared, the soil need 
only be dug tc the depth of 4 ft. or even 3 ft. 

As the cultivation of the hyacinth has> not mftde such ad¬ 
vances in any part of the world as in Flolland, by tlbscribing 
the soil, cliniate, and treatment of it in that country, it will en¬ 
able those in other climates, %Ath a use of their own understand¬ 
ings, to practise the art. '' 

In preparing the soil, particular attention must be paid td' two 
rules :—1. That, for the space of four years previously to plant¬ 
ing, nothorse-dung, nor 'any dung of “ heating quality, must be 
mpce& with the sail. 2| That no hyacinths must be grow« m 
it oftener than once every four year*. The lattdr rule 4 nust 
bcAparticularly attended to; because, if planted'a yeir da'rlief, 
.thc^^ecayed temains of t-'ie old bulbs would* communicate the 
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rot or other diseases to the newly planted bulbs. This Iteing 
understood, a bed is planted the first year with hyacinths, the 
second with tulips, the third with narcissus, &c.; and it would ^ 
be flesirable if sometliing similar were planted even the fourth 
yeajs. The bed, however, is generally prepared for hyacinth! 
this year as follows : ~ Between December ^nd February the 
ground is dug 5 or 6 feet deep; and, when too much water . 
i# apprehended, a drain is dug all round tHfe bed, and filled with 
^ood or stoues, and then covered up. In March every square 
yard is manured with four handb!rrowfuls of. purte cow-dung 
(without straw), dug in a foot deep. During the summer, vege¬ 
tables or annuals are grown on the bed, whi’ch do not exhaust 
the soil too much. The following autumn (therefore the fifth), 
the soil is dug 1J or 2 feet deep; arvl.the manure, which was 
put in in spring, must-be well minted and ivorked in, that it 
may lie nearly a foot deep iy the earth.. When such a drain 
is not m*le, a trench is used, 2 ft. wide and Ijft. broad, and 
left open, so tRat the water collecftd in it may be’taken out. 

When the above operation is performed, me bulbs must be 
prepared, for planting in the beginning of October. This pre¬ 
paration consists in examining whether the bulbs are perfectly 
healthy; because, if they are unh^thy, they not only will not 
flower, but will infect those near them. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, in the first })lace to be acquainted with the diseases they 
are liable to, wliicli ai’e:—1st, the white rotz; 2d, the black 
rotz; 3d, the rot; 4th, mould; .Sth, consumption or wasting ; 
6th, shrinking; and ^th, excess of olFsets (Durchwachs). 

1 st. The white roti is known by^ resin which generally oozes 
from the upper part of die bulb, and also from the side, and 
which, about this time of tJie year (October), is of a hard coh- 
sistcdcy, ndl unlike the resin that flows from trees. 'The white 
rotz! also assumes the appearance <*f a whife slimy substance, 
and has*a very unpleasanf smell, which is particularly evident 
when the bulb is Ait open; and bulbs in this state should be 
thrown away without hesitation. The danger attending this 
disease will life treatdS of in another place. ^ ^ •» 

2d. Ttie blade rot! is more (Ufiicult to know than the ^hite 
^otz; because, as ^oon as the bulb is taken cuut of the ground 
and kept dry, the rotz dries up also. The s^ool or plate of the 
bulb ^ha^ is, the point from which the roots proceed down¬ 
wards), oit the side, appears as tf eaten out, and the scales at 
that part hjive dry black edge^. •When, therefore, there is but 
little of tins disease in the bulb, it is fl)pre difficult to bte ascer¬ 
tained ;,and it must be particularly looked for,“when the bulbs are 
aboirt to be fiut in*the ground, as it will not only destroy the 
ihfectSd %ulb,'but*all those that are hea]thy near it. A bblb 
so attacked tnust fherefbra be throwr^ away. 
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Si. The rot is easily known when it is once fairly begun. It is 
generally found ip the scales near the heart of the bulb; and, to 
discover it, the point of tlie bulb should be cut off horizonlally 
with a sharp knife. If the bulb is affected with this disease, a 
^’ellowish or brownish stripe will be seen between the scajes; 
and all the part , thus discoloured should be cut away, till it is 
completely eradicated; but when it reaches farther than the 
half of the bulb, it i^past remedy, and the bulb must be thrown 
away. Great care, however, must be taken, in cutting off the 
point of the bulb, not to injure the germ which has formed in¬ 
side it; and wl'.en this is likely to be the case, the cuts ought to 
be made not horizontally, but in a slanting direction towards the 
point of the buib; so as not to run any risk of cutting off the ex¬ 
tremity of the incipient flower. It frequently happens that these 
stripes are but very little distinguished from the colour of the 
healthy part of the bulb ; and, therefore, great attention is ne¬ 
cessary, that they may not be overlooked. When fvo, three, 
or more stripes^ are seen round the heart of thff bulb, it is ge¬ 
nerally past recovery; but if they are found far from the heart, 
and consequently near the outer scales, they can all be cut awa}’, 
with the exception of such as have I'eached the stool and at¬ 
tacked it. Above all, care must be taken that neither the 
germ nor the stool ot the bulb are injured; but all parts round 
them can be cut away. 

4tb. The mould is only found on the outer or inner part of 
the first four scales, and it is not considered a dangerous disease, 
but must be removed by taking off those scales that are attacked. 

5th. Consumption or wasting is indicated by never-varying 
yellowish or brownish spots in the scales near the heart. This 
disease is not exactly a'dangerous ope, but is rather an indica¬ 
tion of a weak flower, which is veiy frequently th% case* with 
several sorts; for '^exampls, the GrantJ,*Vainqueur, Staaten^Ge- 
neral, &c. These spots might go thvongh the whole bulb with¬ 
out being injurious, therefore they are not td be compared with 
the stripes of the disease called tl\p rot. 

Sth. Shrinking (yerkriippelung) is indicated by*spots similar 
to those above mentioned, only they are ifiuch larger. ''This dis¬ 
ease generally draws the whole bulb in a slanting direction, and 
a part of it; appear,s as ,if eatin out. The bulb loses its usual 
round form. This is similar to the disease called wasting, but 
in a greater degree, and is with great difficulty got rii? of; 
therefore, if you wish to hav e good strong plants, it is better 
to th.row those away thatfare attacked ovith this disease. 

c.7th. Excess of offsets /Durchwachs) only takes place in bulbs 
capable of producing flowers. The‘offsetr comd out at the 
sifj'es, or. through the stool or plate, and the parent bullf bScom^s 
.divided into if number of young ones. Wbsn this is J^e case, 
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it is left exactly as it is, and is planted like the others; 
although it will not flower, it will produce a gjeat many young 
bulbs. 

'ITiese are the. principal characteristics of the diseases to 
whigh bulbs are liable. When you wish to increase them,' 
great care must be taken, while they are out of the ground, not 
to pull off the small white oflFset| that have sprung out at the 
'sides, and from the stool of the bulb; bedhuse this treatment, 
dVen if it d<»^ not injure the parent bulb, is sure to destroy 
the young ones, which would not Ifle the case jf they were al¬ 
lowed to remain on another year. When the.young ones are 
older, and are become strong, they will have stools of their 
own, from which roots will proceed; and whetf in this state, 
they may without danger be separated^ from the parent bulb. 

When the bulbs have beerf all carefully examined, they are 
planted thirty-six hours afterwards at tlje latest; because, as 
they have* been probably very much cut, a longer delay would 
cause a reappiarance of the moukl, which wouhl terminate in 
destroying them. 

In our^next Number will be given a year’s culture of hya¬ 
cinths, as practised iu Holland; beginning with the season for 
planting in October. 


Art. IX. Observations on forcing Hyacinths. 

(Translated from the German, by J. L.) 

O • 

In order to make hyapinths flower in the beginning of De¬ 
cember, they should be planted the beginning of August, and 
the pots plunged ip the opeh air to such a depth that they may 
be c(|vered with mould t® the depth of 4 in.« * 

They should be taken ®u| again a^out the middle or end of 
October, put in warm tan or sand in a hot-house, near the 
sashes, and ke]St moist. Tire best sorts for this pijrpose are the 
Single blue J 40 uary,^Single fllue Gallas, Single blue*Impcriale, 
and the Single wjiitelmperiale. The best isind of tulip for, fhe 
same purpose is the Due van Th^l. • 

* If these sorts ar# treated in this manner, and kept moist and 
warm, they will not fail to flowen about fhe beginning or middle 
of Declmbfr. Many other sorts, mSy be brought into flower 
^aboul the beginning of January. ^ 

Those faifced hyacinths which are iii^tended to flower in Fe¬ 
bruary and March, should be planted iif Sej^ember and Octo¬ 
ber, or #ven ,about the ipiddle of Nofember.; the pots beiiTg 
phin^d ia the opeg.*air, and covered with mould. A bed shopld 
be' made^th% beginning of January, ^oni^sting oi horse-dBjjg^^ 
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4 or 5 feet deep; it should remain in that state about a week, and 
then as much qiould added as will cover the pots when they 
are sunk in it. The pots should be now all put in, and the 
sash raised'4 or 5 inches, to admit air both night and clay, so'that 
'the steam generated by the heat may readily escape. <sThis 
must not be neglected even during frosty weather; otherwise 
the hyacinths will be burnt. . 

During a severe frost it may be thought that admitting the 
air is quite unnecessary, but it must not be omittecJ, only hang¬ 
ing cloths over the opening”; as if air be not admitted, all the 
hyacinths v.’ill be found burnt up the following morning. 

REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Catalogue of Works on Gardening, Agriculture, Botany, 
Rural Architecture, JfC., lately published, with some Account (f 
those considered the more interesting. ' 

The Elements (^'■yRnfany fur Families and Schools. Published under the 
direction of the Committee of General Literature and Education, appointed 
by the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 4th cditioij, small 8vo, 
pp. 139, numerous woodcuts. London, 1839. 

One of the best little books of the kind which we have seen, embracing 
structure, physiology, anu classification. At the end there is a useful list of 
plants, in four columns, the first containing the English or popular names of 
all the plants, the products of which, or any part of which, are in use in 
the arts, or in general economy ; the second, their scientific name; the 
third, the name of the natural order to which they belong ; and the fointh, 
their Linnaean class and order. Besides the woodcuts, representing leaves, 
buds, roots, &c., there are pictorial representatirms of Dicotyledonous and 
Monocotyledonous plants. 

Oactearum Genera nova Speeiesque nora-, ct omnium in llorlo jlfonrilliano cul¬ 
t-arum ex Affirdtatihm naturamus Ordinatit, nova Indexquc Mrthodicus. Auc- 
torc C. Lemaire. 8vo, pp. 115. Paris, ^83p. 

This is an attempt at a new arrangement of the Cactcae, in whi^h the genera 
are disposed in linear series, by their affinities, and separated into two tribes 
by their mode of germination. The author develo|fes his,plan as follows. 

“ The Cfictem sepanite themselves, at first sight, into two divisions ; one con¬ 
sisting of plants with elongate stems, leafy or leafless, jointed or continuous; 
the other of plants with stems low or nearly^^/anting, globose, simple or 
brailched: thus, by easy and conven^nt comparison, they are linew-ly arranged 
in the most natural manner.” After long and anxiops pondering on the bej-1 
way of separating the series into these divisions by a botanical character at 
once simple and precise, “tHb mode of germination flashed across his mind, and 
his heart leaped for joy.” TLe author proceeds : “ Having‘disedVered this 
guide, I formed ail the caulescent Cacteae with true foliaceous Cotylcdi^ns into 
my first tribe, which I named PhyVariocotylcdonea:; and the^lobose orstem. 
less with true tubcrculate c^'tyledons into mv second, which i named Phyroa- 
tocoCyledonese. From thik'character flows '{he following physiological law: 
*Vkmongst the C'ficte^m, the ferm of the cotyledons indicates the habit, and con¬ 
sequently the mode of vegetation, of the future flant, qnd affbrds\the best 
cliaracter for separating them into two natural tnbes.t ^ 

.'....i^The germiaation ot*Cic\.-w may be divided into^.hree period^ common to 
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both tribes, although the result is diametricailj[ opposite in each; the stew in 
the first being long, and upright or creeping ; in the second globular, simple, 
branched or many>headed. The genus Pilocereus, which forme the p^sage from 
theame tribe to the other, is the only exception. During the firs* period, in both 
tribes, the seed swells, the epispertn separates from the hilura, and the descendieg 
steW issuing from the widening fissure turns towards the earth ; at the same time, 
the ascending stem rises, carrying up the torn eptocrgi. _ During the second 
period, the tribes begin to dificr in appearance- The episperm has fallen ofl^ 
wd the ascending stem has become a primordial* merithallium; but, in the 
^hyllariocotyleddneae, it bears on its summit two ovate and slightly acute 
cotyledons, wfiMe in the Phymatocotyleddjeie they are distinctly tuberculate. 
In both the descending stem becomes the root, and buries itself in the soil 
preparatory to the emission of radicles. This latter operation seems subject 
to the evolution of the cotyledons j for after a short time, in both tribes, these 
recede from each other, and some very minute radicles appear round the root, 
and then, opposite to the cotyledons, are seen the two earliest tubercles bearing 
the rudiments of bundles of prickles ifhich, evolv^g themselves opposite and 
alternately, form at length the future*^stem. ‘During tHh third period, the differ¬ 
ence between the tribes is stAking. In the PhyllariocotyledoneiB, the foliaceous 
cotyledons arc obliterated; the m^thallium is Nearly buried in the soil, and 
becomes tMfe true collar ; whilst between the two cotyledons peaks up the cau- 
licula already iuuicated by the first two ^sciclcs, aiid aftRwards increased by 
the spiral evolution of new ones. In the Phymatocotyledoneie, on the othei’ 
hand, the merithallium arises from new tubercles, bearing bundles of prickles, 
becomes glbbular from the continuous evolution of others, and finally increases 
to a cauliciila, more or less globose, and al'^uj’s buried. Thus it is easily per¬ 
ceived that each tribe has a peculiar and opposite iitpde of germination.” 

Such is the reasoning by which the author supports his theory. To show how 
he carries it out in practice would take ini too much space in a work devoted 
more to the garden than the study. We must therefore content ourselves 
with stating that, of hU two tribes, the first, or Phyilariocotylcddiieee, contains 
sfx genera; Peirdseio Plum., Opuntia Toum., Lepisinium P/idff., Ilaridta 
Adams., Epiph^llum llenn., and Ccreus C. liauh .: the second, or Phymato- 
cotyledone®, seven ; Echi.ionyct4nthus iAw., Ecliinocactus L. ^ O., Mammil- 
liiria Haw., Anlialunium Lem., Melocactus C. Bauli., Pilocereus Lem., and 
Astrophytura Lem., the place of the last uncertwn. 

Jtceemio SpeAerum Generis Pte^is. Auctorc Jac. G. Agardh.» 8vo, pp. 86. 

L|nd, 1839. 

The pyect of the work if to rescue the genus Pt^ris from the confusion 
into which it^ had fallqp, in consequence of the number of new species added 
since the revisioit o( WHIdenow. For this purpose Dr. Agardh, not content 
with the Swedish collections, travailed into England, ScoUan(f, France, and 
Germany, to sd^tinise #ie rich herbariums to 1 h^ found in those countries. 
His o^inal destgi^ was publish a monograph of the genus; but,4n the 
meantime, the appearance of the valutmie work of Presl riAidered such an 
^undertaking unnecessRry, and the doctor contracted his views to a searching 
examination of the species. Presl had, in the professor’s opinvn, pushed the 
use of vgnation too far in employing it as a gepenc diagnostic j and, by so doing," 
Had formed agenera which the latter has reunited to Pteris, confining this 
charafeter to the discrimination of aub^jvisions of genera only. He divides 
' tht genus inf# four sections, of thp value of which the subjoined characters 
, will give an idea. • *• • p 

1. .Edyrfqp*. Petioles fascicled, greenish or g:raw-cd!oured, rarely purpHtsh; 
a traMverse sa:tion the fascicle of vessels having’the shape of a horse- 
^oe.T^ilpntly incurved at the apex. Fronds pinnate; veins parallel, apjMoxi- 
mate, simplh or 1—^-forked, rarely anastomosing af the apewor the bastJ-Anes 
forming qparcB. SpAies I— 58. * , , ^ 

Petioles scattered, green"or straw-coloured; fascicles of 
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▼esf els' numerous, much separated. Fronds becoming -decompound and lea¬ 
thery ; veins parallel, e^proximate, many times forked, prominent on the under 
surface, and depressed above. Species 54—61. 

3. LUobrdcMi. Petioles fascicled, greenish or straw$oloured ; a transverse 

section of the fascicle of vessels having a wavy horseshoe shape. Fronds 
more or less divided ; veins reticulated. Species 62— 89. *■ 

4. HisHopteris. Petioles scattered (?) generally shining-coloured; a trans¬ 

verse section of the fascicle of vessels having a wavy horseshoe shape. 
Fronds decompound, pirn; ^te ; pinnules pinnatifid, the lowest on each pinna 
heteromorphous: basal veins arched; secondary forked, free or anastomo¬ 
sing. Species 90—94. • 

A second part, comprising the cognate genera, is promised. 

Catahgut PUmtanini’Horli Botamn Hafnieiuis, Oonscripsit O. J. N. Mdrch, 
Hortulanus. Pamp. 8vo, pp. 102. Copenhagen, 1839. 

The arrangement is alphabetical, and includes house ns well as hardy plants. 
The total number of species and varieties is about 8000. The garden appears 
rich in hardy herbaceous plants, including grasses. Of ^'lliums there arc 
above seventy species, of Achillea above fifty, <)f Amarantlms nearly fifty, 
of Agrostis twenty-five, of Hira sixteen, j^f'cer eighteen, Aciicia about forty 
sorts, and so on. 

A Treatise on AgrimiBiire, adapted to the Soil and Climate of Ireland, compre¬ 
hending the Kature, Properties, and Improvements of Soils; the Structure, 
Functions, and Cultivation of Ptants ; and the Iltisbandrp of the domestic A.rtimals 
rf the Farm. By John Sproule. 8vo, pp. 709, numerous wood-eiigravings. 
Dublin, 1839. 

“ The object of the author has been to present the farmer with a manual 
to which he might at all times refer with safety, embracing every department 
of his profession, describing every operation which he bus to perform, and, 
as far as the practical character of the work would admit, showing the con¬ 
nection which should subsist between the theory and practice of the art. * 

“ In the execution of this task, various authorities, oral and written, have 
been consulted ; from which numerous and important additions have been 
made to the work. Reference has not always, been made to these, it being 
coticeived, that no useful purpose would be served thereby, and that the 
space thus ta*kcn up could be much more profitably occupied. The works 
consulted without acknowledgement being always made, are,''the Fncyclo- 
pcedia of Agriculture, tile Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, Lawson’s Ag icid- 
eulturist’s Manual, Low’s Elements of PractiAu Agriculture, LintUey’s Intro¬ 
duction to Botany, and Youatt’s valuable Treatises on the Domestic Animals. 

“ The author has also to express his obligations to Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
Maxwell; the fijrmer, head farmer, any*- the latter, head master of the 
Templemoyle Seminary, for several alterations and af^ditions to the manuscript 
before- going to press.” ^ref. vii.) r ». 

The volume,'in bulk and general'’appearance, has a close resemblance 
to Low’s Agriculture, reviewed in j)ur Vol. XIV.; cad, on comparing thef 
contents of both volunc>es, we. find the same headings in each, only differently 
arranged. It fs but justice to M^ Sprdule, however, to state that, though he 
has imitated, he has not exactly copied, and that his imitation K suf^gientiy 
artbtical to constitute a distinct book. ? 

First Bef^ort upon Experim^its upon the ActUji of Sea and River Water, ij-c. 
it. Mallet, M.R.Ka., &c. Pamp. 8vo, 1 plate. London, 1839. , ’’ 
The action of salt Water on iron is much greater thgn that 6f fresh \^ter j 
but cllthe different phenomena-which take place hai(p ndt beex yct'satir- 
&ct^.i^y accounted for. This rcport briefly recapitulates all^that has been 
Hitherto published on the subject, and points but the track of expericnent that 
ought' to be pursued in future ihvestigations. * 
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The Use and Advantages cf Pearson's Dridning Plough. By T."^. Itodgea, 
Esq., M.P. ■ ' « 

This plough has been described and figured in the Unfyclopadia of Api-. 
culture, 2d edit. p. 110. Wc should be glad to know from an/ correspondent 
wh^her it is much used, as wc know only of one instance, that of Sir C. M. 
Burrell, B^ M.P., at Knepp Castle. 

• 

The Visiloi^s Guide to Knole, in, the County Kent, with Catalogues of the . 

• Pictures contained in the Mansion ; a Genealogithl Descent of the Sackville 
Family ; afj^ Biographical Notices of the prinapnl Persons whose Portraits 

form Part the Collection. By J. H.^rad}', F.R A.S. Illustrated with 
engravings on wood by Bonner, Sly, and others. Fodlscap 8vo, numerous 
woodcuts. * • 

A very interesting guide to one of the most reraarkaLle old family mansions, 
or we might even say palaces, in England. Thu biographical notices of the 
portraits are very curious, and the descriptions of old trees, and other par¬ 
ticulars in the (lark and gardens will»amiise ih*e j^rtlener ; while the architect 
will be instructed by the engravings of different parts of the house, and of 
the ancient furniture, more particularly of the fireplace, fire dogs, chairs, 
tripods, mttsks, sconces, &c. 

Renua ks on Mr. Fspy's Theory of Centripetal Storms, ^ee^y\f. C.Bedfield. . 
Pamp. 8vo, pp. 32, New York, 1839. 

Mr. Rcdfield endeavours to show the physical impracticability of a centri¬ 
petal movement in thu atmosphere, over a surface of several hundred miles 
in diameter, towards the centre of a stoW^ aUeging that, instead of the 
accumulation which must inevitably result from a centripetal movement in the 
air, its state of diffusion, or centrifugal movement, is known by the indications 
of the barometer to lie unusually increased. To understand the subject 
thoroughly, the pamphlet must be studied in all its details. 

• 

Revue gcnhrale (TArchitecture et des Travaux Publics, ^c. General Renew 
of Architecture and Public Works; a Journal for Architects and Engineers, 
Antiquaries, Builders, and Projtrictors. Conducted by M. C^sar Daly, 
Arcnitecte. No. I. Imp.^to, pp. 64, 3 lithographs and numerous wood- 
cuts. Paris, 1839. • , ♦ 

This is the*commencement of an architectural magazine, and jt promises to 
be ofte of a very superior description, in ^oint of paper, printing, and en¬ 
gravings. vThis first numberp after a general introduction pointing out the 
importance of the art of building, contains articles on the history of Byzantine 
wchitecture, illu»trate9 by five plans and three elevations of celebrated Byzan¬ 
tine churches or catnedrals; on th^ importance of architectural museums j the 
theory of suspension badges; on a new system of carpentry ill wood and in 
iron; on bitumens, and tl\p different modes of employing them; and^iutly, 
one on certain builuings, built of unhurt^ bricks, found in the South of Russia. 
iThe bricks are formpd of compressed earth, and thn walls bear a close 
resemblance to tliose built in the en pise'vaamiof of the French. This article, 
as well the last, is illustrated with several wood-engravings.* The numbe^ 
ftmcluaes w^h several pages of reviews andmiscellaneous intelligence, includ¬ 
ing afreview of a work by M. Tesscreng on the public works of Belgium and 
FKince. To>lll engaged in building V ftigineering pursuits, and to country 
gentlemen who wish to keep* pace with the ^ogress of the time* in their 
knowledge of territorial improvement, such a penodicqj cannot but beikccept- 
able: to*thosawho have a ta^e for architectlre it must be more especially ’ 
Ijjteresting^ 

Tke Brirish Almanack^ the So^fy fir the DifiusiSn of Useful Knowledge' fir 
the 1840. 8m. 8vo, pproc. London. 1839. 
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Tkc Companion to the Almanack; or Year Book of general Information for 1840. 

Sm. 8vo, pp. 863. J.ondon, 1839. 

These volumes possess their usual value as almanacks, though the Com¬ 
panion contains rather less than it did last year of matter which caif be 
rendered directly avulable to the gardener as such. There is, as usual, an 
excellent article on metropolitan improvements, and on the churches and other 
public buildings erectirg in different parts of the country. Next y^r, we hope 
this article will contain some account of the public gardens or arborctums 
forming in diffa'ent parts the country, as at Leeds, Bath, Newcastle, Edin¬ 
burgh, Derby, &c.; and by that time, also, we hope the gard^ in the Innen 
Circle, Event’s Park, will have m«de some progress. 


miscellaneous intelligence. 

Art. I. Gegieral Notices, 

The Peach and the iledcarine the samit Species. —Dec. 1. 1835. Planted 
twenty stones of peaches, which had been kepft in sand since August last. 
Sept. 1839. These stones tame up the itlilowing summer j one of the trees 
bore fruit in 1838, and proved to be a nectarine of excellent flavour; another 
tree fruited this yc»^l839), and is idso a nectarine (free stAne) of excellent 
quality; proving tHecorrectness of your opinion, “ that the peach and nec¬ 
tarine are essentially the same species.” Query ? As far as this goes, is it not 
evidence that the smooth-skinned peach, or nectarine, is the more original ? — 
T. C, Brown, Farther Barton, near Cirencester, July, 1838. 

Superiority of Mr. Jloare’.s Syliem of pruning the Vine. — Three years since, 
I transplanted a vine of several* years’ growth, preserving the roots as long and 
uninjured as possible, against the wall of a barn in a southern aspect. The 
ground was previously trenched to the depth of 8 ft., the bottom being dry, 
and the soil calcareous. This vine was managed according to the plan recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Hoare; two shoots being left last autumn for bearers, and two 
cut down for new wood. This spring, the two shoots, each having twelve 
buds, urith the buds on the stools, and one or two pushed from the old stem, 
produced 158 bunches, most of them very large. 8ix other vines, managed 
on the same plan, were full of promise, and no instance of failure occurred. 
This BUCcess,'eoupied with tfie simplici^ of ,Mr. Hoarc’s system of pruning, 
strongly recommend it for adoption. If generally followed, gripes wo’dld be 
as common in Englanci as goosqjierries and'currants; would that wefwcre 
e^ally sure of ripening them! — Id. *■ v 

A Device for serving the Bees of any Hive with Food when they need it. —- 
Let the crown of the hive be perforated with a circuit 9 peiHng 8^ in. across. 
Provide an instrument of the following st/'ucture, which can only be made in 
a finished maiftier by a turner; — A circular woodeqodisb, T^cn. across, 8^ in. 
in external height, and 1^ in. in internal depth; rts floor perforated in the 
centre by a cyliijdrical funnel l-j^in. ih height, as measured from the floor of 
the basin, and about^8 in. over. The interval betweevi the wall of the disli/ 
and the wall of the fqnnel ij; to contain the food designed for the bees. A 
doircular board, 6^ in, across, nc^ quite f of an inch Uiick, perfora^d with 
numerous holes, arranged in four cqpcentric circles, and with d,large Imle hi 
ha centre, 8f in. across, which admits the funnel through it, is providM to 
float on this food. A lid, 6^ in. aerdss, i or more of an inch in'-'jiickness, <iid 
fiimislMibin its central part ahh a circular pane of glass, about 3|in. across, 
co^jprs'the funnel, float, and food, and Is received into a ledge, made qbdiit 
£ of an ineb^ep on <tbe innAr edge of the tpp of the wall eff thh'disb. In 
impjving the mstrument, the base of die funnel is placed over thqoppfiing |p 
tfae.lqp of the hive. Therbees pass up the funnel, wh^se height allows them 
frec’l&sage tetv^n the top of* it and the lid-: they descend to thq^^rface of 
ihe floating Imard, and take their food through the holes perforated imit. ‘The 
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they need a fresh supply of food; and the lid and the floating-board have 
caeli an upright peg or two fixed in them to enable him to remove eithef at 
pleasure. The advantage of the whole machine is, it Jnables the bees of the 
nivg to which it is applied to take their food without bcin^ exposed to the 
weather, or withoub molestation from the bees of other hives. 

^understood Mr. Levett to deem himself the inventor of this excellefit 
instrument; and this may be quite true, for no one who knows Mr. Leivett 
will doubt his veracity j but there may have been other inventors of it. On 
my describing the instrument to Mr.*James Barectt of Bury St. Edmunds 
8c stated that his late employer, the present »r Thomas George Cullum, 
TBart., had possessed a similar instrument nine or ten years ago, but with the 
lid made wholly of glass. A neighbour of Mr. Levett’s turns and makes the 
bee-dishes, and sells them at 3s. 6d. each. Mr. Levett spoke very approvingly 
of Jonas de Gelien’s work called the Bce~Preserver ^LoiAlon, 1829, 8vo, 
pp. 134, price 3s.). — J, I). ^ ■ 

To destroy Worms. — A correspondent has sent us M'DdUgal’s recipe, which 
is : — Roll the lawn twice; then watiw it with lime water, at the rate of one 
pint of lime to ten gallons of water. Tl^p ‘operatic^, twice performed, will 
destroy every worm, without injuring the grass. Or, mix a quarter of an 
ounce of corrosive sublimate with 4hree gallons of water, and the same effect 
will be produced. — A Subscriber. 

Wetterstedfs fatenl Metal. — We recommend gardenea. who are curious in 
making tallies for plants in pots to make trial of this^etal. It will take 
the impression of types or figures almost as well as lead, while it is stiffer, and 
less likel>to bend by frost or heat It appears, also, to be equally durable as 
lead. We are not aware that it has yc;t been tried for piping, either for heat¬ 
ing by hot water, or conveying water unde."gK>und for fountains, &c., but we 
think it well deserves a trial lor these purposes. -^Mdomd. 

Grafting the Litaa on the Ash. — This season I grafted the different species 
of lilac upon the common ash, in accordance with some information I re¬ 
ceived from a friend (Mr. Wolff, jun.), while I lived in Paris. I do not recol¬ 
lect to have seen any account of any one having tried the same in this 
country. We had grafted here about three dozen ashes, varying from 4 ft. to 
10it. in hmght with the.pommon and Pprsian lilac; and I am happy to say 
that the result has exceeded my most sanguine expectations ; for we nave now 
growing about twenty fine ll^thy plants, with branches from 1 ft. to 18 in. 
long, v^ich I hope, in another yew, to see cofered with blooip. They were 
gratW in April, mter the lilacs nad made considerable shoots. I would there- 
fore(hdviae that the scions be.takcn off in January w February, in order to 
retard th^ir vegetating too soon for the diocks. Would not the pendulous 
ash form a beautiful object by having its branches grafted with Persian lilac ? 
— J. Scott. JA^forrt Nursery, Sept. 7, 1839. 

Use of Lime in Planting Trees. — In most plantations tliere is a loss of 
about 8 per cqpt on t|m plants, Trom frost or other causesf and the great 
object of ^he forester i? Jp accelerate and secure 4heir growth the first ^ear. 
On this head we tan give a useful Ijnt from the experience of Darnaway. 
One hundred and ^y acres have, within the last tw^ or ftiree years, been 
planted there without a single instance »f loss, and this has been achieved by 
a very simple process, which merits the name and thfl honour* of a discovery. 
€t is nferelw putting a small quantity of limf into the hole in which the plant 
is laj;l. ABout four bushels of lime wiH suffice for an acre: it is tborou^ly 
nsixM and jacorporated with the AiouU, before the plant is inserted, ^e 
effect of the lime is to push m the growth of|the plant in its firs^ wd most 
iwecarious stage: new fibres begin to form andrarai^ from the tapwt, and 
not’only»is thg growth of the plant secured, 4ut it is advanc^ in a ddhble 
ratiof coiMarei^ with*the ordinary system where no Ume is afcd. We saw 
this proclEs in operation two years and were not a little anxious «s to 
the result oitthe liq^e. We^ad great faith in the sagacity and pts^^l 
ltnowlQ(l{|[e of Mr. Cutlar, the forester, but ^e confess w* had a dou^t. that 
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liming the plant would force it on prematurely, and that after a brief season 
of remarkable growth it would be found deficient in stamina, and decline as 
rapidly as it bad arisen. Experience and observation have dispelled these 
- fears. The pl^ts are thriving steadily and vi^ously in the most exposed 
parts of the forest; and, the dangerous period of their existence being over, 
there seems no doubt that tlicy will co tinuc to assert and roaintmn tbeir 
superiority of growth over their brethren of the forest. Indeed, we antic^te 
that in a short time lithe will be universally used for this purpose, as it is in 
' the operations of agricultpic. The pA'son that first used lime for manuring 
his land in Boss-shire was Major Mackenzie of Fodderty, and many of his 
neighbours shook tlieir heads in wonderment and pity at the adoption of such 
a scheme for “ burning up the land.*" The worthy major, however, triumphed 
over all the unbelievers of the district, and has lived to see the universal 
adoption of lime, as* ^yell as another potent auxiliary of the soil, bone dust. 
May we not hope for a similar result as to the application of lime in our 
forest plantations f With respect to quality of soil, we need only remark 
that, wherever ferns grow strong^and abundantly, oaks will thrive and prosper; 
and it is on a soil of this dbscHption that' lime has been found to answer in 
the nurture of plants. {Inverness Courier, Oct. 16, 18.39.) 

A'cie Kinds ^ Wheat .— I<herewith give*you the particulars of the cultiva¬ 
tion of fifty-five sorts of wheat which you so kindly .submitted “to me for 
experiment. The\/conclusion arriv.d at from the cultivation of the small 
pwheats (7Mticum Saiivum) may be briefly stated, viz, that they arc every 
one inferior to the most approved sorts grown in the district, with which they 
were compared. The Blc de Lammas rouge sans barbe is probably the best, 
being hardy, _ healthy, and productive, and the grain being of good quality, 
but It is deficient in produce oMiraw, and from its velvety chaff is liable to 
be dami^ed from wet iil harvesting. The Poulards or Rivets promise 
better. Three varieties I have chosen for further experiment; Patineill^ 
blanc d’orient, for its superior grain, Ponlardc d’Auvergne a epilony, for early 
maturity and productiveness, and also Ble de St, Helena. I need scarcely say 
that the experiment has been highly interesting in affording an opportunity 
for observation, and ^specially in exemplifying the diflcrence of habit in the 
same plant, some varieties being feund so much more liable to be affected 
by mildew, red gum, fly, or lodging, than others. —JoAn Clarke. Safflrm 
Walden, Nov. 15. 1839. * 

Sida Abutil jn L., a malvaceous annual, Ijas lately been brought into cul¬ 
ture by W. Taylor, F.L.S., of Holbrooke, near Ipswich. From experiipents 
it appears that the plants succeed best when sown in May, as they arri'le at 
perfection in three months and a half. The quuntity of seed requ:-cd for an 
acre, when sown in drills, is about 8 lb, Mr.‘Taylor sowed 5 rods of ground 
at Old Brompton, which produced 50 lb. of fibre, or at ^ther rate of 15 cwt. 
of saleable fibre per acre._ Some of the ^re he had manufactured into ex¬ 
cellent ropes, by Mr. Buckingham, hemp and flax maQti&ctures, Broad Street, 
Blodbsbury. The maceration of the smaller stales is finished iij, about six 
dOTs, and of th% larger in twelve da?s. AfSlva crispa, M. peruviana, and 
M. mauritiina also |sroduce fibre which might be applied to the same pur -1 
pose as that of 5ida AbuliUm more especially Afdlva erfspa, a very common 
annual in Britfsh gardens. — W, T. I^ndon, Nov. 1839. 

Madia saliva. — This new oil ^ant first brought into notice i^ this Maga^ 
zinc by M. Hertz of Stutt^rd, has been^ grown on a considerable scale, lost 
summer, by Mr. Taylor, at Holbrooke, near Ipswich. One aerstof very poar 
stiff clw liara, which othen^Le would have bijen left a naked fallow, was 
jovra oK March 5. will; 5 lb. of seed; and, about the middle of August, the 
srop was mowp and dried like'-Tiay, and carriml to the barn .and Hireshed, 
The produce was 33 bushels of fine seed: 8 busnels of tills seed weigh 321) lb.; 
ind^SOlb. yielded S01b.,,of oil, and 1081b. of oilctfke. Thetotal pro- 
iuco'ilf the a.crS was 8501b. of oil, and 410 lb. ofwilcakef T^e oU is 
vorth<5«. a gtfilorf of 71b.; so ..that, independently of the vqjue or the Oil- 
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cake as food for cattle, and of the straw as manure, the oil prc/duced nearly 
9/. per acre. — IT. 7*. iioadoa, ^ 00 .1839. 

i%ree new improved Kilchen-Sanget. — I have within ^he last week seen in 
operation three diflPerent specimens of an improved kitchen-range (said to be 
" patented”), and alLfounded on the Arnott principle of econodiising the fuel 
usc^ and giving the utmost effect to the heat produced. The first is tte 
invention of Mr. Brown, an ironmonger of Luton, Beds. Its appearance is 
that of an ordinary range with oven and boiler, v ith the front and top of the 
, fire-grate shut in,^nd the space beneath the bottom also partially enclosed. 
The fireplace is cased with fire-brick on the back and sides, and an iron plate 
Torms the frtnt, which, becoming red hot, supplies the beat necessary 
for roasting; wnen not in use for that purpose, it is screened by an outer 
plate sliding in grooves on cither side: a portion of thS top plate is remov¬ 
able to afford an opportunity of boiling, frying, broiling,‘Ac. * The fire plays 
round the oven, and partly under the boiler, and the vd^our escapes by a pipe 
into a chimney or otherwise. The top forms a hot plate.* The space under 
the grate bottom in front is ehclosecl in part with talc, and the drawer for 
receiving the ashes occupies the remainder^ *These ijpn be no doubt of the 
improvement effected in this range in the avoidance of smoke and dust, 
economy of fuel, &c., over the chuimon range; ^he oven and boiler appear 
to act as well, too, in every respect; and the inventor assured me that he had 
roasted a leg of mutton by the red-hot pigte of 19^ lb. weight. This range is 
made in different sizes, and sold at from 7 to 10 guineas Ach. 

The second, viz. Wright’s Kitchen-Range (see Vol. XV. p. 72^, is to 
be seen in^peration daily in Arthur Street, near the Monument. Tne only 
difference between it and the above appears to be, that in the latter the front 
of the fire-grate is enclosed with talc, anddihrough this talc it is said that 
sufficient heat is radiated to roast meat. It is alS* provided with the neces¬ 
sary appurtenances for boiling, steaming, frying, and broiling. These in¬ 
cluded, the price is from 30 to 40 guineas. 

The third kitchen-range is now exhibiting in White Lion Court, Cornhill. 
It dispenses with the means of roasting, and has two ovens in the larger-sized 
range, and only one in the smaller, ft has a boiler above the oven, and a 
hot-closet under. This is also fitted wii)i stew-pans and fish-kettle, the top 
forming a hot plate. The price of the smaller ones is 134 ; that of the larger 
from35f. to 43/.—IF. iVi/ds.* Hertford, Dec. 1839. 

Kirkwood't iS/otie.—-This stove consists of two distinct parte;, An outside 
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case of thin sheet irtm, which may be removed gt pleasure j and an tiside 
stove oi^e-ifiace which may he used eitherhwith or withoifb the outsidb case. 







Fig. 5. IS a perspective view of the stove with its case; ^g. 6. a view of the 
stove or fireplace with the case removed; fig, 7. a section showing its con¬ 
struction. The arrows mark the direction of the smoke in the descending 
fine, a is the smoke-pipe that enters the chimney Xm) at tiie bottom, which 
may in ordinary cases be closed by an iron plate (/). The smoke-pipe enters 
through the bottom plate of the stove (b), in which is a groove (k k) filled 
with sand to receive the bottom of the outside case, c c is a conical piece with a 
ledge to receive the cylindrical trunk (d d') which forms the fireplace; c aplate 
forming the bUttom of the ashpit and part of the flue ; f a plate which ibrms 
the back of the fireplace, and alto part of the^ flue; g the fire-grgte; n the 
ashpit; J -the cover of the stove, half of whicti turns on a centre, and may be 
left more or less open, and by which, also, the fuel h intr^uced. i. is the 
valve by which a|r is admitted to the stove, when the oiitside case is in use. 
Now, it will be observed, when the outside'^case is on, no air ^n come at the 
fire but what is admitted through the valve (t), and ,tne rate of combjistion will 
be accordingly 5 also, by parti^ly opering the top ('/) of tSie firepl^e, a con¬ 
siderable quantity of ^he mr admitted'into the case wiU descend through the 
flue, without coming in contact withsthe burning fueL ^ The heat -thus com¬ 
municated to the outsidt case 'may be very moderate, while a sufficiently high 
‘temperature may be mmntalned hi the inside stove, and also in the cfiimneyi, 
to insure an ascending current that w^ll completely carry away all i^be no»ous 
products of the combustion. It wiJkbe dearly seen, that the piqnciple oi'’ this 
stove cot^ists in enclosing the body of the fveplace with an air-tight case 
much {larger than the fireplade itself removable at pleasure, and not in cor- 
tacbior connected with‘it: so^t will be of no consequence in^what/ornt the 
inside stove is mode, biit it may, by modifying it# form, k« rendered subservient 
to many domestic and useful purposes. — Wuliam Kirkuiaod, 'EdinMrdA, 

1839. t 0 •’ <, . . e " . 

*WhiU's Pedent A printed notice respecting these stovel'^is been 
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kindly sent us by Mr. M'Nab of the Experimental Garden^ Inverlath. 1^. 
White is an ironmonger in Haddington, and uses these stoves for heating 
public buildings, dwelUng4iouses, and plant strupturesr When Mr. M'Nab 
called on him, he found one of his stoves in a pit, and anothn in a vinery; 
and the general impsession on Mr. M'Nab’s mind is, that the stove is adj 
min^y adapted for horticultural purposes, where coke or cinders can be pro¬ 
cured as fuel; for, like Kirkwood’s stove, and Arnott’s, it will not succeasd 
with any kind of fuel that will run or cake. We have Written to Mr. White 
,for a sketch of his stove, and the prices of different sizes ; and in the mean 
tilhe we conclude with the following quotation from Mr. M'Nab’s paper. 

• “ Of late years I visited most of the stoves and green-houses of emi¬ 
nence in this country, where I had an opporftinity of witnessing all the varieties 
of beating by steam, hot water, and flues; and in all. the waste of fuel is 
consider^le, notwithstanding that every new method tries tb vie with the 
preceding in saving of fuel. In all, the expense of apparatus is great; and 
the apparatus is often so complicat<Hl, that its mam^ment'must only be in¬ 
trusted to very careful individuals; whereas, Mr. White’s apparatus is not 
expensive, and the management can be whol\y Intruste<ito female servants or 
boys, as there is no possibility of its going wrong, or of the fire going out 
before all the coke is consumed, lihe consumption of coke entirely depends 
on the quantity of air allowed to enter. Large stoves will be found very ad¬ 
vantageous to those houses intended for^bc growth of ^opical orchideous 
plants; and the smaller stoves, from their simplicity amirsiheapness of fuel, 
and trifling cost of erection, will be found highly desirable to those individuals 
wishing soioll green-houses for their own amusement.” — J, M‘NcA, Edin¬ 
burgh, Sept, 10. 1839. 

A Carriage TaUcing-Tubc, as a substitute AiUhe common checkstring, is a 
very great improvement, especially for invalids.^* It may be described as 
merely a tubular string, which, by applying the lips at one end, may be spoken 
through to the coachman, who holds the other end in his hand. It is made 
chiefly of India rubber, was invented in Paris, and is manufactured in London 
by* Carson and Fink, in Bond Street. 

Degradation, as an Element of Pumshnient. — There appears to me to be 
an essential, almost obvious, yet much overlooked error, in annexing unneces¬ 
sary degradation to punishment, which cannot be too strongly pointed out and 
deprecated. It is vice that dbgrades; and though punishment, as presup¬ 
posing past vice and present subjection, is, by tHfe prejudices rafiher than the 
reasoi^f mankind, considered d&rading also ; yet, being of the nature of an 
atonement, it ought not, abstraatly, to wear this aspeqf: (any more than the 
payment of^ just debt, or Othei compensation for wrong inflicted) ; and in the 
case of our children, and others ip whom we are really interested, it does not 
wear it; the natqjal ii^ulse and principle of kind and judicious parents being 
not to aggravate the* infliction of,punishment by disdain, hpt, on the con- 
twy, to prove, ^y conci^ng care and kindness, that it is awaided on prin¬ 
ciple, and qpt in paasion^^^ustraliana, by Capt. Maoonochie.) Thanks to 
^lightened and ben^olent individual.whe gave utterance to this sentiment, the 
priere hearing of which^does the heart good. Would th^ it ^ere universally 
Relieved and acted on, not only in the case of governments and their sulgects, 
tiut in that of masters and servants or apprenticbs.— Vond. 


Aht. IL Foreign Notices. 

• RUSSIA. 

CltONSTMDT, Qctober, 1839. — How often do kmuse, ?|collecting your beiAi- 
tifttl gMimns in ^nglailU, whiAi hardly acknowledge the chilling blasts of 
H^ter; ^hfise evergreens cheat one into the idea of eternal tmring I Eow 
different here Is My Uees haveJost almost g||l thefr leaves f ail my hailriicst 
vegetablgifme crowde^nto the rack of my greqn-houses; mj> broccoli ptqiked 
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together to be roofed with mats against the snow, and all around me wear¬ 
ing the appearance of desolation. In two or three weeks the ground will put 
on its white livery, and we shall not behold the face of the earth till the 
middle of Agril. Thus gardening is much more difficult with us than in 
Tour far happier climate; for every thing tender here, if not housed, is 
*destroyed during the winter, and, when the sun resumes its vigour all 
bursts upon us like thought. 

I have been much'struck by a letter published in the Kussian papers, by a 
retired officer residing o^ his estates,* stating that a peasant in his neighbour- • 
hood cured the hydrophobia, but, as always is the case, kept his secret. On 
getting some of his powders, he found seeds among them wluah had not been 
pounded. He sowpd them, and ifroduccd the X>6tus ornithopodidides, which, 
and similar plants gathered in the fields, he dried, when the seeds ripened, 
in a cool oven, ana then pounded all but the root to powder. - He adminis¬ 
tered a soup-spoonful to man and to the smaller animals, and two to the 
larger ones. He'has cured several of thejatter, and one man; and begs the* 
m^ical people throughout the empire to give the thing a trial, and let him 
know the result, k iS inconceivable how many excellent remedies the 
peasantry in this country possess, if they weie only known. I have two 
instances among my own relations. A very clever medical man had exhausted 
every remedy to cure an inveterate ague without success; whereas, a peasant , 
removed the con^aint immediate!}'. The other was a iffiin-servant, whose 
arm, on account a number of sores, the medical men had condemned to 
be amputated. As he would not consent, a woman took him in band, and 
effected a cure, and his arm is as healthy as mine. < 

I have not time to go through the remedies against the black insect on 
cherry trees [? the slimy gyulif^nthredo cerasi ]; but, finding my gardener had 
n^lected them, I got angiy,and reflecting that they had moist glutinous jackets, 

1 took handfuls of the dry mould about the trees, dusted them heartily, and 
they all disappeared. This is an easy way of clearing cherry trees. — Ji. C. 

INDIA. 

The Improvement of the AgrkuUttre and Horticulture of India is now as¬ 
siduously attended to by the East India Company, who are inviting botanists 
and cultivators to send seeds of every description of useful plant to the Com¬ 
pany’s house in London ; and who, on their p’art, arc distributing an immense 
Ubmber of ^eds of all kinds from different parts of the extensive territory 
under their^government. The superintendence of this depaftment k dele¬ 
gated to Prof^sor Rt^lc ; than whom there-is not a more liberal-min^Ml, in¬ 
telligent, and active individual connected withvthe Society’s affitim. — Cond. 

australJa. 

Castlereagh Street, Sydney, May 4. 18j’.9. — I rode Sown to Mr. M'Leay’s 
villa, at Elizabeth Bay {see Vol. XIH. p. 587.), soi^j^ four os five months ago, 
liffil was really never more enchanted with any sppt in my life ; c^trtainly I do 
not remember any place, either in Gteat Britain or Ireland, with which I was 
BO much taken at fV^t sight. Afler passing along a <^ill road, in a rough ui<' 
finished state, a turning brinjgs you' near the house ; and you look down on 
the gardens'that dedine towards the bay, glimpses of which you catch 
through the trees; the gardensneiim relieved by two or three masseaof stone¬ 
work, one a beautiful bridge, and me others, 1 conclude, the i^alls of^ tanks. 
You then come upon the house, w sqifhre building with a doene. The'-nosti 
Btrikingdiart of the effect heisn is a lawn exte^ing before the house, without a 
shruK or flower, aud ^ermilfating in a dwarf stone wall, slightly curved, %nd 
wtth scroll ends, firopi whiclw there are steps leading into thp gardens below. 
From this lawn you get an extensive view of the hawur, the viw^lhg con- 
fiflbd on each side by tl^e foliage of the trees; and, below, a thousand hues 
fif tfees and shfubs seem to t«:mpt you to yander wSp a gaiUen^ delicious 
aha4e and ceolrtess. The botise was in an unfinisheostateand w^hkid it 
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and on the aides still in the rough. The only perfect parts appeared to be the 
lawn and garden; indeed^ the garden was in a very'forwMd state eleven years 
ago. It occurr^ to me, that it was the introduction of ^he stonework that 
made this place so striking; mded, perhaps, by the great descent from the 
house to the water. • _ _ , 

Yoa are anxious to be informed of the difference between a villa in the 
neighbourhood of Sydney and one at Caml)erwe]] or Peckham; particularly as 
to the laying out of tl'e gardens, and the kinds of shrub/and Sowers. There 
ms not, to the best of my recollection, atfy great diif^nce. The laying out is 
similar: the difference in the ffowers, &c., consists in the presence of large 
luxuriant massee^f geraniums [pelargoniums] and roses; and the shrubs are 
mostly such as have been allowed to remaiff in the ground since it was in a 
wild state, mostly casuarinas and banksias. Occasionally th$ youi^ gums 
(Eucalypti) are left, and make a pleasant variety in th^ tree way. There is 
not much of the cottage style introduced for our villas they are mostly 
•square houses of two stories. This, I believe, is the most economical form of 
construction, and consequently adopted by our great folks. , 

The droughts to which we are so •continually silbjeet render abortive all 
attempts at maintiuning a gartien in the English style; and point out to me, 
that stonework, and terraces, and Marge shady t*ees, the characteristics of 
Hindostane# gardens, are more suited to our climate than English lawns and 
flower-beds. Yoif seem to he laliouring sunder an impr^ion that we are 
much warmer here than is the fact. Doubties.s, when the ^lony commenced, 
and before there were any clearings to admit the winds, it was very hot: but 
the climate has now changed; considerable refrigeration has resulted from the 
clearings, and now wc have fires for six months in the year. 1 have a fire¬ 
place for coals in every room of the house I iff$ti;<j^side in in Sydney. The 
increased refrigeration does not appear to have any effect upon the droughts, 
which are occasioned by our position, and by the absence of any high moun¬ 
tains. Further to the north, where you would expect more heat and less 
moisture, they have more rain, and intense frosts on the high lands. In my 
ophiion, neither the Port Philip country nor Australia Felix will by and by 
be thought half so much of as our northern districts. There is more rain, 
more elevation, more variety', in a geologicakpoint of view, not only in compo¬ 
sition bulS'in construction, and ail the productions of the tropics may be grown 
in the neighbourhood of wheat and barley ; whilst the elevation of the interior 
affords ample grazing tracts for s^eep, which are'not so subject *o disease ds 
they are in the%outh, in consequence of the excessive droughts apd cold, and 
occBsi^nally excessive rains. To tl.e north, q river ha&becn latterly explored 
at Shoal Bay. This proves to be the largest river, or, rather, salt-water inlet, 
in the whole _ colony ; being a mife wide for eighty miles up, and deep water, 
with a magnificent cgifhtry. W4 expect that all the wool from Liverpool 
Plains and that country will now be^hipped from this river.— •Join TAompson. 

• ARTnil. Dotmstic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

A SvssCJtJPTTON Botanic Garden at j^afh may now,be considered as fairly 
establishfd; our correspondent Mr. W. H. i^pxter, the son of Mr. Baxter of 
the Oxford !l^otanic Garden, author of ti)pt excellent work British Flowering 
Plantsfbeing appointed curator. — Coipf. 

’ Bilrp St. Edmunds Botanical Li^arp. — A library being ind^ensable to a 
botanic garden professing to cffltivate the more' ^are and beamiful plants of 
recent introduction, and the present mode of publishingtperiodicals bein| t/;o 
expensivelnd voluminoi^ for iadividuals, it'is '^oposed to devote a room in 
thg gardM (gccessible to subscribers only, at 5*. per annum, payable to tjie 
curator) for the reception of works already in nosssssion of the superintend- 
ant; and tywenable him^hquld a*Bufficient number of subscribers, be obtained; 
to fdlmish additional means of practical infonnatioh, by introddeing al> the 
standard publicatioift. — jS. T. Nov, 4. 18^. 
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The Chester Nitrsery, containing upwards of 70 acres, was purchased 
Messrs. F. and J. Dickson, in 1836; and a correspondent informs us that it 
is now laid out and arranged in a manner superior to most nurseries in this 
kingdom. Along the main walks, there are specimen trees and shrubs of all 
the finer kinfis; and so favourable are the soil and situation, and so mild the 
'climate, that Ae plants scarcely suffered anything from the winter of 1&37-8. 
The number of species and varieties of Coniferce in this nursery exceeds a 
hundred, of every oiie of which there is a specimen planted out. — T. B. 
Manchester, Dec, 1639. . _ ^ • 

ilfr. Nichols of Bhmacstone, as a Landscape-Gardener. — This gentleman, 
the author of Village Memoirs, displayed great taste in layieg out grounds. 

own residency, Blundestone^ near Lowestofi:, is mentioned by Gray and 
others as a remarkably beautiful place, and it was entirely his own creation. 
Though a clei^man,^B8 well as a man of property, he not only found time to 
improve his own estate, but, as Mr. Fcnn informs us, he “ planned the grounds 
of a great numbeV of gentlemen in his neighbourhood: as Sir Thos. Gooch^ 
Benacre Hall; Sir Edmund Bacon, Havcninghani Hall; Sir Thos. Beauchamp, 
Proctor, Langley H^l; and many otiurs.”— T, Fcnn. Beccles, Oct. 29, 
1839. o 

PrisonGardening, —In tho New Prison, Clerkenwell, one prisoner is employed 
as a gardener. He cultivates the prison garden, the produce of which is princi¬ 
pally for the use .of the governor^ it also furnishes celeryf Iccks, and parsley 
for the prisoners^ soup. Other prisoners are occasionally employed to assist 
the gardener, and for the sake of their health. (Fourth Report of the Inspec¬ 
tors of the Prisons of the Metropolis, as quoted in the Mom, Chron. Oct. 30.) 

English Elms. —We are anxious to draw the attention of nurserymen, and 
country gentlemen who 8n;j.fhniters, to the different varieties of English elm 
grown m the Canterbury Nursery. These varieties have been described in Vol. 
XIII. p. 28., and also in our Arboretum, vol. iii. p. 1373.; but the elm is such 
an influential tree in the scenery of every country in which, as in England, it is 
generally planted, and it is so peculiarly an English tree, that it will bear being 
brought more than once or twice before our readers. Having to order a col¬ 
lection of these elms from Mr. Masters, for the Derby Arboretum, we requested 
him to send us specimens of this year’s shoots of average length of his different 
species and varieties, and the following are the measurements ; ^ 


S;unmer shoot 
of 1839. 

U'huvs. 

ft. 

in. 

campdstris Arb. Brit, f. 1375 

g 

6 

61ba, p. 1375 
acutifolia, p. 1375 

10 

4 

6 

stricta, p. 1375 

3 

6 

virens, p. 1«75 

4 

6 

viminalil; p. 1375 - 

3 

0 

Buherdsa vulgaris, p. 1395 

5 

0 

fdliis variqgktis, p. 1395 - 

1 

*6 

klba, p. 1395-t . 

2 

0 

montkna, p. 1398 - 

3 

‘ 9 


Summer shoot 
of 1839. 

montkna *■ *ft. in. 

rugosa, p. 1398 - - *3 6 

tnfijor, p. 1398 - « - 4 10 

I minor, p. 1398 - - 3 0 

P^ndula, p.^l38S - -20 

t' fastigiata, p. 1399 - - 4 0 

crispa,^. 1399 • - - 1 6 

glabra v^seta (ijie Hunt ig. . 

don elm), p. 1404 - 7 Q 

major, p4l4()4 --4c 

pdndula, p. 1405 - - 5 0 


llie comparative growth of ^lese elms will be displayed in the berby Ar¬ 
boretum, and, we trust, be the uX»ns of the more general ifttroduction in 
plantations of the more rapid-growvig ^nds.— Cmtd. « * ‘W> i 

A'cerJLobelui, —This specif, though one of the most beautiful of the acers, 
with 4 leaf having the fine mining surface of A. jplatandides, and the textuae of 
A>obtu8ktum, with a ftriped frark like that of A. striktiim, is^almort unknown 
in the nurseries. It' may be interesring to hultivatbrs to, tie reidbded that 
thkre is a laige tree of it in the collectma at Croome, near WAcater, fijim 
which grafts, m: should ^uppe^e, might be obtains^ and in some years it 
npens seeds.— Clarke. Croome Park, Oa. 12. IStS. 



Thmesiic NoHcei s 


Ef^land. 


A'cer crSticum. —If any doubt exists in the mind any permn, that this 
species is the same as ji. heterophfllum, they may satisfy^it at this moment at 
• Syon, and also at Croome. At the former place, the large^ tree, perhaps the 
largest and the best grown in the world, has all the leaves on iteJirpnches lobed, 
ana those on the snckfers rising from the collar of the tree all oblon|; lanceolate,, 
At Croome the tree has been clipped, and on the upper part of it the leaves 
are lobed, while, on all the places most cut with the shears, they are oblong, 
twice or thrice the length of the lobed leaves, and without the least ^peuv 
hnte of lobes. — IT. Clarke. Croome Park, Oct. 1?. h839. 

^Treet and Shrubs in Croome Park which suffered by the winter of 1837-8. 
—i’telea trifolilh), A/esnilus canariensis [?), Sfaeph^dis canadensis, i^laeignus 
argdntea, Mdrus papyrifera, several rhodod&drons, azaleas, and andromedas. 
Arbutus dndracnne much hurt, iighstrum chin^nscj ^5 ft, high, killed. 
EriobiStrya japdnica, against a wall in a warm situation, Itf lied. Many common 
and Portugal laurels and laurustinuses killed to the groun^d, and many ajive 
hnd doing well. All the large cypresses that you so much admired are alive, 
and looking well. — Id. • • • ■, . 

Hcrac/^m asperrimum. —About twh year8*a^ I recehred from Ml-. William 
Christy three seeds of Hera&hum aspdrrimum, which I immediately sowed, 
and have now a most gigantic plant 8i it growing itf my nursery grounds. Its 
height is 10 fl.; flower stem, which su{morts several lateral shoots, is 16 in. 
in circumference, producing 36 umbels of*beautiful white flowers, which are 
now beginning to set their seed. The circumference of the plant at the ex¬ 
tremity of its leaves is 60 ft. The whole together forms a magnificent coup 
d’ceil, and iS strikingly grand. If you think this worth publishing in your 
valuable Magazine, it is at your service, or if you should wish any of the seeds, 

I shall be most happy to send you a quantity'soon as they are ripe.— 
Bernard Saunders. Sept. 1839. 

• We have had H. aspdrrimum 12 fl. high, and it has grown 14 ft. high in a 
moist situation at Bromley Hill.— Cond. 

^ew Annuals raised in the Clapton Nursery. — JSupatormni odoratissimum 
Graham, raised from seeds received from Mr. Morrison, Real del Monte in 
Mexico, along with seeds of iSlfilvia pktens, Pentstemon gmiwn^es cocefnea, 
and many other good-Iooktng plants, which have not yet flowered, A new 
Trachymine [Didiscus], and a new and curious Lobelia, both raised from seeds 
sent direct to us from the Swan River by Mr. Dijimmond. The Trachymene 
is a very beautiful plant, only diffariiig from T. caerdlea in its colour, wnich is 
pink ; /tnd if sown early in the spring on a slight hot-bed, and planted out in 
May, ft will make a fine addition to our btyder annukls. — H. L. Clapton 
Nursery, Ndv. 23. 1839. • 

Rhoddnthe Mangles\i .4 — A spedfinen was presented to us by Captain Mangles, 
about 18in. high%yd4in. broady with above a 1000 flowers expanded, and 
twice as many in the bud. The pihnt was brought to this extraordinary size 
by Mr. Ooode, fdteman ^ Mr. Heuderson, of the Pine-apple Rursery, 
ware Road.* The seeds weft sown April^. in peat, ifith a little loam, in pots. 
In May, the plants were transplanted, i^ile in the seed-leaf.and they were 
lubsc^uently shifted si# different times tilj about the middle of August: they 
were in No. 16 pots (6 in. across), and in the degree of perfection mentioned. 
l]^e Rh^dnthe Mangle^ has a great tendency to grow upwards without ex¬ 
tending in breadth, but this is counteractedjiy frequent transplanting, so as never 
to al^ the ro^s completely to fill th# pot ( See Ladied Flow. Gard., p. 199.) 

Roses in November. —A con-espondent informs us that one of the best shows 
of /OSes which he has ever seeff in autumn wasi^is year growing iift Messrs. 
Lane’e N^sery, at Great BerMiampstead, where they continued proSbejpg 
their Som^a cofltemporgneously with dahlias, tiff they wtre destroyed by frost 
'We ourrelfts sa>^ ne^ly 60 varieties of roses from the above nursery, ex¬ 
hibited at the £(prticultural Society’s rooms in Regeat Street on NovemimrS.; 
many of tfttm were la^ and sSowy, the corours cUefly red and scarlet, oa 
red and purple, asd^ome of them were very fragrant. — Cona. * • 



Notice of Mr. Smith of Monkwooi. 

The Bokhara Clover. —Mr. Oorrie, jun., took a specimen to the Highland 
and Agricultural Sodety’s show, at Inverness, from plants grown by his father, 
reused from the see<» we sent him. The specimen, Mr. Gorrie, sen., informs 
us, was about ft. high, with numerous branches of from 18 in. to 8 ft. in 
^ength; the plant having grown unsurrounded by others'. It was just coming 
into flower about the 20th of September. It had numerous thick, strong, ^hite, 
stringy roots, apparently perennial; leaves longer and narrower, and of a lighter 
pea-green colour thdh those of Aielildtus officinalis. Pods racemose, orbi¬ 
cular, small, 2-seeded. {Style persistent; flowers small, white. Stipules ]gn-e 
ceolate. From the plant flowering the first year, Mr. Gorrie thinks it cannpt 
be the M. arbdrea. It possesses, he says, an estimable propert^not common to 
other melilots ; vi^, that cattle eat it freely. Should it turn out a perennial, 
or even a biennial, Mr. Gorrie thinks it may prove useful in alternate hus¬ 
bandry. A patch o^ plants were eaten readily by cows in the beginning of 
August, and the second cutting on September 23. was 2 ft. high. — Cmid, 

The Caper is so rare in England, that I cannot help taking notice of it in a 
particular manner, having mys^f brought it to perfection in England without 
the trouble of hot-beds 3t greenthouse:^ and 1 believe 1 was the first that has 
made the caper familiar to our climate. It is flow about four years since my 
ftiend Mr. Balle, of Camden House, reheived some caper seeds from Italy, 
which I then sowed in the scaffold holes of his garden -walls, fo imitate, as 
near as possible, tl),e method of thSir growth about Touloir, and at the same 
time put several o*f the seeds into a hot-bed; the consequence was, that those 
which were sown in the wall rubbish shot near 6 in. the same summer, and 
the few that came up in the hot-bed were scarce Sin. high the first year, 
although they were housed with the tendercst exotic plants, and those in 
the walls stood the winter^iTrenout shelter. The second year those plants in 
the walls made shoots of a foot in length, while those in the pots hardly 
added 2 in. to their height. The third year, in April, I cut the shoots of the 
foregoing summer from the plants that were abroad, leaving only a bud or' two 
of each near the original stem, which, the same summer, made shoots nearly 
3 ft. long, to the number of about forty upon each plant, and put out buds for 
blossoms; but the plants in the pots did not advance above 2 in. In short, 
the last year, one single plant in tke wall had not less than a quart of blossom 
buds upon it fit to pickle, and the plant perfec|cd some of its fruit.. Thus, if 
the plant be headed down ^n the spring like a willow, it will every summer 
make a beautiful bush, and aflbrd as good cqpcrs as grow in Italy. (Bradley'* 
Works of NfUure, 1721, p. 36.) * 


A RT. IV. Mr. Smith of Mbnkwood., Ayrshire. 

Mr. Smith i% one of the most enthuj^stic practicSl botanists that Scot¬ 
land can boaat of; and, being now 80 years of ag^ has tlu^pugh unavoidable 
'tflftumstances been red*ced to a state which glaims the sympathy of all 
his friends. Whoever is personally acquainted with tlte man, will not re¬ 
quire another ^ord^aid in his behalf. To those whi^are not, we submit tht;- 
following brief notice, drawn up frdm a private letter of his friend and neigh¬ 
bour, Mr. Skinner, and from'p^sonal knowledge. Mr. Smith is a native of 
Apshire, in which country, after going through the regular routine of -an 
apprentice and journeyman gardefier, he went to England In pursuit of 
professional improvement, and woaked'at Stow, Syon House) and in sfijeral 
metropqjitan nurseries. H&was some year%Buperintendant of the London 
Botaso'c Gardens, uni^r th^elebrated Mr. Curtis, founder and author of Hhe 
Bbtanical Magazine qpd Floret Londinensis, trqpx whose kindqgss, when he re¬ 
turned to Ayr in 1784 to commence business as amursetyman.ln^received 
706 species of hardy plaqts, which formed the foundation of the first pulilic 
cofleCtion of anfr note made ie Scotland. Jn 1786,^essrs.*Di(^Mn of the 
:^lieit|i Walk KTuiteries, Edinbiygh, purchased 400 spdcies frogi him* gnd many 



, Retrospective Criticism. 

other' British collections are indebted to him for plants which he received 
from London, or obtained from other sources. A more enthusiastic and dis¬ 
interested botanist never existed. The sight of a new plant had the power of 
enchantment over him, and so completely engrossed every feeling of his heart, 
that pecuniary matters never entered his thoughts. He was unwe^ied in his ^ 
instruction and assistance to young gardeners ; and, in order to induce the 
youth of his native country to cultivate the study of botany, he offered in 1828, 
by advertisement in the Ayr ijewspapers, to supply any* parochial school in 
<i!Vy{sfaire with a collection of plants scientifically H||-anged, to illustrate the 
l^neean Sj/ttem of Botany, free of expense. This offer, he often regrets, was 
not accepted or^cknowledged, even in a single instance. With all this, the 
retired habits and extreme modesty and amiability of h4 character, joined 
with great cheerfulness, and a degree of enthusiasm that nothing can surpass, 
endeared him to all with whom he was personally acquaigt^. Wc shall never 
ferget the reception which he gave us at Ayr, and at Monkwood, in 1831. 
9dr. Smith's offer to supply collections of plants to parochial schools, at a time 
when the idea of having school gardens wtis quitp new in this country, is alone 
sufficient to hand down his name to*posterity, not^only as an enlightened, 
liberal, and most benevolent lAan, but as one in advance of the age in which 
he lived. That such a man should Aifier in the decline of life, and at the age 
of 80 years, tor want of encouragement, is a most lamentable circumstance, 
though by no meaifs uncommon. HappilyChere are men who can sympathise 
with his condition, and we hope to see a practical proof bf this, in such a 
liberal subscription as will put Mr. Smith and his family, for his future days, 
beyond the ^each of want. The names of subscribers will be received by 
Mr. Skinner, Ayr; and we know the liberality and kindness of nurserymen 
sufficiently well, to foresee that they will not onl^^ -subscribe, but promote the 
scheme of the committee by every means in their power. Let it be recollected 
that, in conformity with the advertisement, every subscriber will receive a 
collection of plants, according to the sum he may subscribe.— Cond, 


Art.V. Retrospective Criticism. 

Mb. B'irEBs's Boses. — In noticing (p. 10.) that the collection of trees and 
shrubs for the Derby Arboretum was supplied By Messrs. Whi(}ey and Os¬ 
born o^Fulhaiji and Mr. Masters of Canterbury, we inadvertently omitted to 
state that we ordered a miscellaneous collection of rosgs from Rivers of 
Sawbridgewerth, amounting to*100 kinds, "fhese roses form no part of the 
scientific collection, the genus in that collection being entirely supplied 
from the Fulham lfur|e1-y, but are nercly for the purpose of adding to the va¬ 
riety of a miscellaneous border of tt.«s and shrubs, which forms the boundary 
to the Arboretuna and wlif:h is intended to shut out the surrounding buildings. 
We think this notice due to^Mr. Rivers; because, though we shall oppose ilBT 
^Popular Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs bj^every means in our power, we shall, 
8 s heretofore, rccoramevd his Catalogue of Boses as the best tifat we know of 
among the rose catalogues of English nur^rymen. — Cond. 

^oringfCarrots for Winter Use. — In Vol. ^V. p. 6^., Mr. A. Forsyth re¬ 
commends tl\ft carrots should be stowed away for winter use with about an 
inch ofitop to each; I beg to say that l*have practised the reverse of this 
•mot# for a nunfber of years with conTplelC success. Instead of l«iving 1 in. 
of top to each carrot, I have tfas whole crown cqt ofi^ or, as the men^erm it, 
conn, to the quick. This prevents the carrots from vqgetating in the spring, 
and thus ni^serves the saccharige matter, as w^ as th$ pure flavour of t^ 
ca^ot,*fiU^gne, o» longS-; properties that render carrots, when preserved in 
this manner, far superior to carrots that are either ,pown in hot-beds dnriAg 
the spring^w tlfose tha^have staod out durin| the winter; fteither of >>hfch. 
kind^ dod ever gjipw, except in case of a short supply of the ftthAs. 



4& juries imd A»msen»'--“’Obiiwry, 

I have recommended the same plan to be adopted in stowing Swedish tiu*> 
nips that are intended for spring consumption; and this plan is very muidi 
approved of in this neighbourhood; as, when they are brought out of the 
store in March and ApriU they will be found to possess all_ the feeding ^nali- 
that they did when stowed away. The only, but very important, thing to 
"be guarded against is, not to allow them to be put too thick together^as in 
that case they would heat and spoil. 

The'north side of* barns or other buildings the best situation; as, if even 
the heaps are exposed t<; a few sunn^ days in spring, their sloping sides wc^ldP 
absorb sufficient neat to cause thednterj^r mass to commence heating, partia>i- 
larly where the soil is of a dark colMr. — Jc^n Pearsott. Kinlet, Nov. 5. 
1839. 

Mr. Gorrie’t Horse-hoe, — In our notice of the Highland Society's trans¬ 
actions at Inverness as copied from a newspaper (Vol. XV. p. 531.), Mr. 
Gorrie is said to have received a medal for having invented a new horse-shoe; 
but that gentleman informs us, that it was not a horse-shoe, but the model 
of a hbrse-hoe, for which he fecciveJ the medal. —A. G. Si^t. 24. 1839. 


Aht. VI. Queries and Answers. 

Ston House Gardens.•—'From your having, in the Arborelum Britannicum, 
given figures and descriptions of so many trees growing at Syon, you must 
necessarily be well acquainted with the gardens and grounds of that celebrated 
place; and,'BS these are not shown to the public, I, in common with a number 
of your readers, should fe^ ^eatiy obliged if you would publish some account 
of them in your Magazine. By some who have seen th^, they arc described- 
as a model of good taste and high keepings and by others, the trees are said 
to he crowded together, and the more rare kinds. greatly injured by the com¬ 
moner sorts. The rockwork, also, is much talked of; but above all the mag¬ 
nificent conservatories. We should all much like, and probably we should 
be greatly Instructed bpr, your -opinions on these matters ; for though we 
^cannot see Syon, there is no reason that I know-of, why we should not hear 
of it, and profit from what we hear whether i| be good or bad.— Jajiees Alien. 
London, Hec. 6 . 1839. * 

* Roughemf s Swedish Turnip. — Mr. Boughead, seedsman, Haddington, in¬ 
forms us, tl^t he has paid great attention to the selection ^f his vl^iety of 
Swedish tiirnip for t^e last ten years, and .been always successful m pre- 
. serving the variety pur^ till latHy; when a ninth part of the plants showed 
the appearance of rape in their foliage; thebulb not swelling as in that variety. 
He wishes to be informed of the probable' cause of°t)}e degeneracy, seeing 
that he bestovKS^ the usual care in selei^ing the roots for the seed, and in 
planUng them at what he found, from experience, <ao be a sufficient distance 
‘ft bm aU other plants of Che Br&ssiea tribe. — Diofi. Haddingta*, Seplemher 
11.1839. 


Ar:i^ VII. Obituary^ 

AtLAn CmurinraBAU, the colonial botanist pt Sydney, 3ied«there on the 
27th of June. His death was in coproquence of a series of col^s caught'V^ng 
the raii^ season, in his last unfortunate travels in New ijjealand. A biographi- 
cal native of Mr. Cunninghwtn will be found m the Aiheneeum pf Dec. 14., ^nd 
a«^hort notice in thu Literen Gaxette of the same date; but a^uchmore 
complete biography Will shorUy be prepared,*whidi lit wiM.bi our melancholy 
d^fiy to lay before our readers.—Cond. , 
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ORIGINAL CXIMMUiSfICATIONS. 

• • 

Art. I. Descriptive Notices* of select Suburban Residences, vnth 
, Remarks on each; intended to illustrate the Principles and Practice 
tf Landscape-Gardening. By the CoNDycxoR. 

•i • • • 

No. lA Fortis Gr»en, Mi:swell Hilr, the Villa of 
W. A. NeSfield, Esq. • 

*“ A bappy rural seat, of various view.” — Milton. 

Mr. Nesfield has long been well known as *a landscape- 
painter of^ eminence, and as connected with the Society of 
painters in Water-Colours. He has lately directed his attention 
to landscape-gardening, and that with much success, that 
his opinion is now sought for by gentlemen of taste in every 
part of the country'. His own villa at Finchley is in a singu¬ 
larly rural peaceful situation, rarely to be met with so near 
London: it is laid out with appropriate taste, and the grass 
field, forming part of it, is managed in such a manner as actually 
to be a source of profit. We were’so much gratified with the 
appearance of this villa, arifl with Mr. Nesfield’s sheep-farming, 
that we prevailed upon him Jo favour us ?vith a plan and some* 
sketchy of the former, and with an account of his mode of 
managing the latter, which Jie has very kindly done, and we now 
lay these before our readers.. [This article was prepared, and 
set up in type,»fo{ \jur StdrMan Gardener, in the summer of 
1838, but the engravings were" not ready in time tolidjnit of its 
publication in that wo A.] * , 

^ Fig. 13. in p. S6.*is a vilw of the e*trance-front of this villa, the 
^ound occupied by which consists of two portionsf represented in 
fgs. 8. and 9. The narrow portion, next the pyblic ro^, shown 
in fg. 8.# contains the approach, the hvliise, the kitchen-garden, 
and the flower-garden; and the widet portion {fig. 9.) shows the 
pedd#cK, or meep pasture. The Whole lies on a gentle de¬ 
clivity, facing the south; tht farther extremity of the field ftejpg 
probably M ft. below the level of the roq^, at fhe entrance-gat» 
at 1, \ti»M 8. * . ^ • 

Mi./%.* »the ground plan of the narrow pyt of Mr. Nesfiel^’if 
grounds, afa tlfe folli^ring details, fiirni^ed by Mr.dNesfield:— 
ISKl. Fib. e 
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1, Entrance by a close 
gate, 6 ft. 6 in. high. 

2, Avenue of syca¬ 
mores, bounded on 
each side by a lavrei 
hedge cut nearly per¬ 
pendicular, like a 
clipped hedge, and 
allowed to be high 
enough to screen the 
kitchen-gard^p, &c. 
There are other laurel 
hedges in the kitchen- 
garden marked /. 

3, Boundary, consisting 
of a quick fence and 
ditch. 

4, Entrance front of 
the house. 

5, Lawn, which de¬ 
scends Ttcry rajndly 
to the flat surface 
upon which is placed 
the house. In con¬ 
sequence of the 
frontage being so long 
and narrow, it was 



impossible to place J 

the house upon the 
level (i. e. wliere the 
lawn is separated 
from the kitchen-gar¬ 
den), because the 
south view, which is i 
extremely desirable, 
would have been con- ■ 

tracted to nearly half • 

the width swhich is ‘ ^ 

now seen; and, as 

the* kitchen-garden 3 

and other requisites ^ 

would have destroyed 
the character of Ac " 

view from the south, j, 1 

which now in itself ^ ... . r.i_ ir-jr j-li in:r nj i - .j .-~* 

assumes appear- “ 

ance of a park-like field, there was no alternative, but^hat'of adopting the 
diflerent sites indicated on the plan, for the lower flower-garden, kitchen- 
garden, &c. j particuliu'ly as there is no view northtrards. The objection, 
•therefore, of descending to the carriage-^cep in front of the house, is 
accountedafor. • 


, containing a variety ofeornamental trees and shrubs, the 

margins are devoted to low ^wering shrubs, • 

7, flower-garden, upon two levels. ^ • • 

8 , Walk mnnecting the.kitchen-garden with the flowV-garden, along a r8w 

of Ikne/trees.* ^ • 

9^ KitChen-farden, hawng a holly hedge from the ^dener’s entrance (a) "to 
the yew hed^ near Ae corner of the housed[i); the remaining liedgA arq 
al^ comfiron murel. ^ 


E 2 
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JO, Melon ground and pond. 

11, Orchard, and potato and mangold wurzel ground, &c. 

12, Belt of spruce add Scotch firs. 

13, Gardener’s communication with the public road, when manure and other 
materials for the gardens are wanted to be brought in. . 

'j.4, Approach to the stable-yard. I 

13, Grass drying'ground, on a lower level than the approach, and screen^ by 
a dense mass of evergreens, &c. 

A, House-yard. ^ s. Stable-yard. , 

16, in^gs. 8. and 9., Boundary plantation, fenced towards the field with furte 

(kept clipped), concealing from the flower-garden a she^p-hut and littlt 
stacK-ytird (x), e 

17, in 9,, Groups of thorns and other trees. 

The frontage df the villa adjoining Mr. Nesfield’s at c in 
Jig. 10. is the same size as his own; and, as both places were built . 
by the same architect (A. Salt in, Esq., Mr. 10 

Nesfield’s brother-in-law), and laid out at the 
same time, care was,taken that.where the 
ground was planted thickly in one villa, it 
was planted thinly in the ibther, and vice 
versa ; so that each villa might aid the other 
in producing its general efiect, and in sacri¬ 
ficing as little ground as possible in plant¬ 
ing. 

The field belonging to Mr. Nesfield em¬ 
braces the frontage of both houses; and the 
land attached to both, being 8^ acres, is sub¬ 
divided as shown in ^fig, 10. In this figure, 
a b show the land occupied by Mr. Nesfield, 
and containing in all 4^ acres, a being that 
part which comprises the house, kitchen-gar¬ 
den, &c., and b being the grass field; c is the 
house and* garden of the adjoining occu-^ 
pier; and d his grass fitild, to whjeh he 
has access by the road e; jf is the public road, and g g 
are the entrance-gates to the two /louses. ‘'J'hk arrangement 
(on purchq^iiig the laud) was made in order that each house 
;r.ight enjoy the efl^ct of space as much*hs possible, and, by 
dividing the jground with the-wire fence'(A), >vhich is scarcely 
visible from eith^ house, the breadth of efiect is not cut up, as^ 
it would have bees, had the division been made longitudinally. 
The boundary hedge (f)* winds considerably, and th6re are 
several very fine trees in it, w'iiich, in consequence of the wind- 
group most admirably, ak shown in the view. Jig. 11. The 
wooq^al k, inj^. 10., bv’.ongs to the E^rlof Mansfield’s grounds, 
at'- Kenwood, and| together with the spire efi High^te.church, 
ad^ds greatly to the beauty of the landscape, as showl^ia the 
view^ above referred to 12.). ‘ ' 
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Fig. 12. is a ground plan of Mr. Nesfield’s house and flower- 
garden on a larger scale. 

Q, Drawingroom. oa, Qreen-house. b. Dining-room. 

c. Passage. d. Staircase. c. Porch. /, Closet. » 

g. Way to cellar, from kitchen and glass closet. h. Kitchen, 
i. Scullery. k. Stairs to servants’ rooms. /, Laundry. 

»«, Store-room. n, ^Tool-house,*at the end of which is the stokcJiole to , 
the green-house. o, Passage to the yard. p. Larder. *' 

q. Coal-hole. r. Wash-house. s. Pump. <,,yard. • 

u. Stable. uq, Dung-pit. » v. Walk from the entrance-front to the 
flower-garden. 

w. Walk connhctin^ the kitchen-garden with the flower-garden. 
jr. Gate in the wire fence which separates the flower-garden from the field. 
y. Entrance to thb field, from a small paddock communicating with the stable- , 
yard. z. Shrubbery, and boundary fence. 

I, Steps from the dri^ingroom.,. < 2, Beds for low flowers, on gravel, 

and edged with box. 3, Aloc-tub. , 

4, A mound, raised 18 in., .having its intsrior slope as steep as it will stand 
(that is, with a base of 2 ft.). Upon the top is a hedge of d'varf China 
roses, jasmines, and sweetbriars|.kept 18 in. nigh, and to-minating in each 
end in a small circle, out of the centre of which rises a standard rose tree. 
The exterior slope, as indicated by the shading, is long, and gradually dimi¬ 
nishes, like a glacis, till it imperceptibly unites with the commoi) level. 

5, Beds for groups of dahlias on grass, the highest plants being in the middle 
of the beds. 

®» ®*'g border, in front of a plantation of evergreens and low deciduous flow¬ 
ering trees, for high and low perennials, and annual flowers. 

7, Dug borders for perennials, annuals, &c., and plants out of the green-house. 

8, Dug borders for low flowers, all upon grass. The two conical trees shown 
at the steps, are arbor vitaes. 

9, Dug borders, on grass, for high flowers, &c. Next to the palings arc 
various deciduous trees and evergreen shrubs; |md the palings are covered 
with common laurels, trained like fruit trees. This paling is of common 
Baltic deal, Kyanised, but not painted, and'it appears to stand very well. 

10, Mulberrj.’ tree. • 

II, Yew hedge, to separate the flower-gartten from the entra»:e-fronL 

12, Sloping bank of tjirf, having a rise of 3 ft. on a base of 7 ft. Thfii slope 
was Ibrmed in consequence bf the house, standing on an inclined*plane. 
The house now has the cifect of standing on a horizontal platform. 

13, Steps leading from the lower to the upper flowur-gvdc|i. 

14, Wall to the offices, which contmning Ko windows iS. covered with peach, 

necterine, ond apricot trees. Flowering creep^s might be substituted ; 
or it might be treated as a conservative wall, and cove'red with myrtles, 
camellias, oleanders, fuchsias, &c-» * ‘ 

Management of the Grass Field. The totSl quantity of lanJ 
at Fortis Green is*4^ acr(|s, of which 1^ acre is occupiet;^ by the 
house, pleasure-ground, kitt^hen-garden, shrubberies, &c., aifd 
3 acres are exclusively devoted to sheep. ^ * • 

1 hfre are two inodes of stockiiig.a farm with sheep upSh a* 
spail scale. e- . ^ 

First Mdhod. X Huy September, or ^n the.begkining of 
October, three ewes in lamb, per acre, at 25f ellch, virmcH wUI, 
on &n average, prodfice f^ur lambs an acre, in Febiaiary (though 
there are*frdquently tivg or six). 'These <&mbs wilfVe fat in 
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of the garden, which, with a truss of hay (rowens) to each sheep, 
will provide for the winter, when the ground is covered with 
snow; and thus the ewes will be kept in good condition, and be 
bett^ prepared to afford milk for the lambing season. Spai% 
Brussels sprouts and Scotch kale are very useful to give to the* 
ewes after lambing, as they are extremely productive of milk, 
, but too much is apt to induce rot, therefore caution is required. 

•The account on this first mode will therefore run thus : — 


•• 

Four lambs, at 27*. each - - * - 

Wool of three ewes, 4*. each fleece 
Profit upon three ewes, at 5*. each 

Deduct 

Clipping and washing, 6 «f. per head • « . - 

Hay, one truss per head, at 2*. Cd.* -• - 

SalesiTian’s commission anS driving, Id. per head 


£, ». d. 

5» 8 0 
0.12 .0 
.0 15 0 

-;- 6 15 0 

0 16 
•0 7 6 
0 1 9 

- 0 10 9 


Cl«>r profit per acre 


Acres 


6 4 3 
3 


£18 12 9 


Second Method.. This is rather more profitable, with less risk 
in lambing, and also with less consumption of winter food. It 
consists in buying in autumn, as above, only two ewes per acre. 
TJie fair way, however, of reckoning upon this plan will be best 
made upon the three acres, because six ewes will, upon the ave¬ 
rage, produce 8 lambs^ which are npt divisible by three, without 
a fraction. Then, in IVI^rch, buy eight tegs (that is the last 
year’s late lambs), at 25s. each, the ;vool of which is mo.re 
valurdile than that of ewes by 3s. per fleece. The t€gs will sell 
in autumn for .36s. per head. , * 

The aflcount upon thi9 second mefliod runs thus : — 


Eight lambs, at 2’J%. each - ... 

Wool of six eweSj at each ... 
Profit i^n tfee six ewes, at 5*. - - - , 

Wool of eight tegs, at 6 i! per fleece • • 

Profit upon eight t^s, at 11 *. 

• 

5 )educt 

or six ewes, at 2 *. fid. - - ^ . 

Clioping for 14 ewes and tegs, fid. • • 
^resman’s commission and driving, 7(4 per head 
for 14 


£ 

10 

1 

1 

2 


s. d. 

16 O 

i 

10 0 
8 0 
8 . 0 


20 6 0 


0 15 
0 7 


0 8 2 


1*18 


Cl^gr prAt upofl three acres - . jgl 8 15 jq 

Of C0ttrse an inwperieneed person Ihould empl4^ ^respectable 
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salesman in Smithfield, who will always be able to supply, wher 
wanted, at about the above prices, though sometimes ewes an 
bought for 23s. each; and, if not convenient to the owner of the 
land to sell to his own butcher, the same salesman will sell itien 
at 6d. per head commission, which is not deducted in the above 
accounts, because it can seldom happen that a butcher who i: 
dealt with the year round will refuse to buy and give credii 
against his account. *' 

The above modes of stocking apply only to goed land in the 
neighbourhood of London, particularly if it is dry and has swee 
herbage. . „ 

In the spring, Vhen there is a prospect of a very abundan 
supply of gras^, the three acres may carry nine tegs, if the ewes 
and lambs are in capital <;ondition ; overstocking, however, ever 
with one head, is” hazardous, tin a small scale, like that ir 
question, it is very degirable to du/kle the land by hurdles, sc 
that the stock may be changed every ten days; since nothing 
advances sheep more rapidly-than a “fresh bite,’^and tlie grass 
by this means is also less wasted. 

Sometimes six ewes in eight will have twins; and ani. instance 
even more prolific than this occurred this season in a paddock 
on Muswell Hill, where four Leicester ewes produced eighi 
lambs, which sold for 27s. each. 

£ *. rf. 

Ilcnce, dght lambs, at 27t. - - • • 10 160 

Wool of four ewes, at 4«. - • • - - 0 16 0 
Profit on four ewes, at 3s. - - - - 10 0 

- 12 12 0 

Deduct * * 

Hay, 2 s. 6 d. - - - - - 0 10 0 

piipping, &c., 6 rf. - - - - 020 

CommissioA, &c.. Id. - - - -j - 0 2 4« - 

-0 14 4 


Clear profit from 4 ewes - - - j£lll78 


Should there be more mangold wurzel or Swedes grown 
(han are wSnted, the overplus is always ektremely saleable to 
cow-keepers, the former from to 3/. pel^ ton, accordtng to the 
abundance or'seageity of turnips. « 

Sheep are kept^at Fortis tjreen, in preference to a cow, 
because the” family is small, and, the neighbourhood abo&nding 
in farms, the supply of milk and butter is cheaper than wefe it 
the produce of the three acres, considering the conMant atteod- 
ance, rick, and trouble, mcidental to cow-keeping; whereas sheep 
ar^ v^ry ornamental and^give no trouble wc|;th naming. „ 

Rortis Oreen, Muswell Hill. 
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Art. II. The Derby Arboretum, and probable Jnjluence of Mr. 

Strutt's Example; xeith some Remarks on the Advantages that wotdd 

resij^from uniting Horticulture luith Botany in Public Gardens. 

Mb. Strutt has made a munificent gift to the people of 
J3erby, and there are two reascms for sum>osing that his libe¬ 
rality will not be thrown away. In the first place, you, Sir, have 
tfle laying oft* of the grounds, which will therefore become a 
model for all similar localities. Secondly, I hearthat Mr. Strutt 
has made it an imperative condition that the garden shall be 
open to the public two days in the week, one of*which is Sunday. 
•If this is true, the artisans of Derby will enjoy a*rare opportu¬ 
nity of expanding their minds b^ the contemplation of nature, 
and of refining and cult^vating\hcir *taste by frequent observa¬ 
tion of the noblest combinatio*is of artisti^al gardening. That 
such an irtstitution, thus auspiciously commenced, may be ade¬ 
quately supported, must be the arflent wish of every friend to 
popular improvement. For my own part, I confess I would rather 
that a town should never undertake or commence a public garden, 
than carelessly, ignorantly, or indolently, suffer it, when once 
completed, to go to decay. Such, I much fear, will be the 
fate of the noble and, in some respects, unparalleled Botanical 
Garden of Sheffield, upon which, in a late Number, you bestowed 
high and well-deserved commendation. Should that be the case, 
the fault will certainly not be with the working classes, who have 
as yet not been allowed to contribute^ towards its support; for, to 
a mechanic, the payment of a shilling, and exclusion on Sunday, 
the only day on which he has leisure for the contemplation of 
naturg, forn\ a violent prohi\)ition against* entering its. precinctS. 
At present the funds are very low, so low indeed tha> I hear it 
is doubtful how much longer they wiH suffice fo keep the garden 
open. Evidently, then, the wealthier and middle classes of Shef¬ 
field are apathStiot;* they know not the value of the jewel which 
has fallen into their^ keeping. Such is but too generally the 
case with ihe *nhabitnnj:s of our commercial,towns; they toil all- 
^their lives for wealth, which, tdien accumulated, they know 
not how to enjoys But why not, allow the working classes an 
opportunity of one day in the week br^thing « pure atmosphere, 
while tney contemplate the wild grandeur of the iftallamshire 
hills,.or ^ze with wonder on tlffe products of distant lands? 

' Why not op&i the garden on a Suhday at a moderate charge ? 
Alas ! clerical bigotry forffids this simplejsobvious, and effective 
meaAs o§ recruiting^he dwindled fundsfof th^ institution. The 
gjories of jiature are’doomed to be a sealed book on the Sabbath, 
while the doyrs of^he alehouse are left opep to invite the listless 
pas$er-by? Thus 4re men debarred ffom rational &n^ elevating. 
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emDlovment of their faculties, cut off from the influences which 
3 hi'mnnis. and civilise thern, actually driven mto tempa- 
Tn forced into vicious courses, then lectured on the exc^d.ng 
depravity of their nature, and punished for the commisi^n ol 
' Si which, under other circumstances, tlupr migh have ab- 
horaed. It is said that many clergymen are shareholders in the 
.rarden, and that it is owing t« their votes or influence that it 
closed on Sunday. 1 most sincerely hope that the revere^^l 
gentienien will be so severely mulcted by their dfrn foolish po- 
ficy, worthy only of the dark ages or of a savage country, that 
ill the course of time more enlightened notions may penetrate 
their crania through the medium of tlieir pockets. 

I am straymg however, though not very widely, from the 
more immediate object of tliis letter, which was to suggest, with 
all due deference'to your ‘ superior ki’owledge and experience, 
an addition to the usual contents of a botanical garden. I am 
inclined to think that, if hot-houscs, and the fruit department in 
general, formetl a part of thi plan, the garden would he much 
more efficiently supported than those establishments usually 
are. In a manufacturing town, there is only a smaU minority 
who can be brought to perceive Uie use of any thing which does 
not either help to put money into their pockets, or to procure 
some palpable pleasure of the senses. That science (except 
the department which invents s})inning-jennies) or art should 
be included iii the category of the useful, utterly passes th,eir 
comprehension, for they have yet to learn that the use of all 
created existences is to for/n, expand, apd elevate the mind of 
man. To such men, botany seems useless as astrology, and 
a collection of ferns or Orcnidacese as little to be prized as an 
assortment of weeds. But it will be found to be far otlierwise 
with fruit? there are few palates so obtuse as to be insensible to 
the charms of the perfumed grape, o» not to prize the melting 
and the juicy peach. Many there are, tlierefore, who would 
encourage the cultivation of fruit, who woulc> th'ink themselves 
mad were they to give a single shilling tow^-ds a ipere botanical 
•garden. I am not«sure whether a compliance with my sugges¬ 
tion might not even double till number of subicribers. 

I think, too, the plan would be useful fot other reasons. If 
both the fqrcing department and the management of thf walls, 
were, as they ought to be, scientifically attended to, they would 
form at once a school for the young men employ^ on the pre¬ 
mises *, and a model which all gardeners in the neighbourhood 
migjit“advantageously*and with confidence consult. Secondly, 
aii opportunity wbuld te afforded o£ stud|[ing the vifrieties of 

By the way, might not a horticultural school be adsantageouAy append^, 
by. taking, on the payment of^ premium, other young me« brides those 
absolutely nfcesi.ary to keep the grounds in order ? * 
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each fruit tree, of classifying and ascertaining the qualities of 
those already known, of introducing new varieties; and, lastly, 
of reducing into order the apparently impenetrable chaos of 
synoi^mes, which presents so formidable an obstacle to the suc- 
cessfiA cultivation of this department of horticulture. 

In your Encychpcedia of Gardening you allude to the imper¬ 
fect knowledge possessed of the varieties of the vine. Now, it 
Sppears to me, that, if those places where bSianical gardens are 
e^blished wepld generally attend to this subject, and commu¬ 
nicate with each other and with tllo Horticultural Society of 
London, much might be done to clear up all spch difficulties. 
Thirdly, besides increasing our actual knowledge, this plan 
Should greatly facilitate the diffusion of new and saperior varie¬ 
ties. Although the practice of forcing lyis of late years become 
much more general than formerly, and few gardens are now 
without glass, it is to be iSared.that the qu|ility of the fruit has 
by no means kept pace with the quantity. In grapes, espe- 
* cially, most pedjile in limited establishments seem to content 
themselves with Black Hamburg, and one or two of the com¬ 
moner white sorts. One of the principal reasons wiiy rare and 
valuable kinds are not more commonly cultivated is, undoubtedly, 
the difficulty of procuring them genuine from country nurseries. 
Their lists abound, it is true, in names, but their grounds are 
miserably defective in the reality; and certainly nothing can be 
more disheartening to a purchaser, than, after having paid a high 
pricSB for pretended choice sorts, and after having watched them 
for years with anxious care, to find that both his money and 
his pains have been thrown away* upon either common or 
worthless varieties. On a snlall scale, this has happened to me. A 
Cannon Hall^ turns out a Black Hambui^, a Black Lombardy* 
the sanfe; some apricots purAased for Moor Park are Brussels, 
and a llibsjion Pippin is sqme other wnknown'sort. A gentle¬ 
man in this neighbourhood, of great horticultural skill, has for 
years been makkigi/Ef collection of choice plums, but he has long 
given up applying to the nurserymen, finding, as life says, that 
they always^ sefld him*something, which, thoggh digmfied with 
the appropriate name, pflrtakes of <he qualities of the sloe and 
the damson. His pian is, whenever he meets with frflit of which 
he approves, to get grafts, and transfer them tij his garden. In 
thi# maifher he has succeeded in pro*curing the Impcratrice, 
from % noble tree at Darnington? which annually produces 
abundant cropS. But, although this method may with advantage 
be fyllowed by those who hifve great hortic#ltural zeal andUkill, 
it is evideutly unsuite^ for persons who >|^ish te attain the sam^ 
results'with less troul^e, ana in a shorter time. * If, however, at 
Liverpool, l&irmingfeam, Sheffield, Derby,,and all other bo^* 
tanical gardens, thea* were extensive depots of all the most 
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approved varieties of fruit, kept in pots, for the convenience of 
customers, both nurserymen anti proprietors of gardens would 
have an opportunity of procuring them at pleasure, and with 
full confidence in their being genuine. Or it might beftfoiind 
more convenient for one garden to confine itself to grapes,*whiJe 
another took peaches, a third hardy wall fruit, &c. As to ex¬ 
pense, I can hardly anticipate any material addition, for the sale 
of fruit and young P.’ees would evidently repay a part, at least, of 
their culture, while it is also possible that the subscriptic.is 
might be so much increased as to leave a profit. The example 
set to the, nurserymen of precision and care in the selection of 
the sorts, would -be an important lesson to them, and of no small 
service to the conduct of their business. It is a common com¬ 
plaint among these gentlemen, I understand, that small encou¬ 
ragement is shown io them, except to a few of the most celebrated 
in the vicinity of the metropolis. If so, it must be their own 
fault. Let them show a good article, and they will be certain 
to find plenty of customer™. When a nurserj'man once esta¬ 
blishes a high name, he has always more orders than he can 
execute. But, as the public become enlightened, they grow 
more and more intolerant of Peter Pindar’s razors, made to sell, 
not to shave. In short, the dealer in fruit trees will find it his 
best policy to imitate the industry of the dealer in florist’s flowers, 
and in ornamental plants in general. 

I cannot conclude this long, and 1 fear tedious, letter, without 
adverting to the subject of agricultural seeds. To obtain in 
their highest perfection every plant used in agriculture is evi¬ 
dently an object of the firlst importanc«l. How much yet re¬ 
mains to be done, even in vegetables the most extensively 
■cultivated, is demonstrated by Colonel Lc Couteur’s experiments 
on wheat. That enterprising and skilful agricultur'ist hasproved 
that not only the*produce per acre, but the quality and quantity 
of flour to be obtained from a given portion of wheat, are in¬ 
fluenced, to a degree almost incredible, by the purity of the 
seed ; that h, by its being of superior quality, and of one and the 
same kin^. He has also shown, in a m^terly ■and satisfactory 
manner, the essential differences in yifeld, straw, quality, &c., 
among several varieties not usually known., Now, there can be 
no doubt, that, were the same process pursued with other vege¬ 
tables, siftiilar results vt%tuld be obtained; and we shhuld fijid 
that our commonly cultivated varieties of almost every field 
plant might be improved -to an almost indefinite extent! . Nov 
thmg would give m^ greater pleasrire than if you, or any of 
your correspondsnts, would suggest some plan of ^effectually 
preserving the ‘labours of such men as Klolopei Le' Couteur, 
and also of imitating his efforts by applyiag similar means” to 
other ve^efjibles. rhe« problem ceems t^ be, “ Hqw is pure 
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seed of the best varieties of known plants, as well as of species 
yet untried, to be produced with certainty,, and on a scale 
adapted to the wants of the farmer ? ” It is froip the art of 
hortfeulture, rather than from that of agriculture, that any such 
improvement will probably emanate. Messrs. Lawson have 
already furnished an important contribution, but who will con¬ 
tinue their labours, by continuing to experiment on the most 
•important plants in the Manual ? 

• Near I>onq/^tet\ Dec-y 1839. 


Aht. III. Observations on the present AppeararKe and Prospects of 
Gardening in the Canadas. By Alexander Gordon. 

Havin'*; occasionally troubled you with some pa|8ing remarks on the state 
of gardening in the United States of timericn, I now stSid you some observa- 
tions on the present appearantes and prospects of horticulture in the Canadas. 
In the years 1833 and 1834 I liveif in the upper province, yet my sphere of 
observation Vas tjo limited to warrant my then attempting anything like a 
general statement; but, during the past sulhmcr, I have traversed the provinces 
to the extent of from 1000 to 1200 miles, and I believe my tour included all 
those places where gardening has received any attention, further than the 
planting of 1m orchard, or growing a few culinary vegetables. 

My tour in the Canadas commenced at the .justly celebrated Falls of Niagara, 
and thence to the city of Toronto. From Toronto 1 explored the country on 
to Hamilton, and from the latter place I traversed the shores of Lake Erie, 
and ultimately on to Lake Huron. From Lake Huron I returned to Toronto, 
but by a different route; and from that city I continued my journey on to 
Montreal, diverging, of course, very considerably from any given route. During 
this wide range, I believe I embraced almost every town or village of any 
importance. You will perceive that in the following remarks it frequently 
occurs, that a large tract of country is pasifcd over without receiving even the 
slightest notice j the cause is obvious. The duties imposed on settlers in a 
new country are very multifarious; and absolute necessaries must naturally 
give prccedeniy to every other copsideration. Ttie clearing of lands occu[nes 
considerable time; and, even when there is a latent taste for the m-t, gardening 
will naturally be nearly, if not entirely, neglgcted, except so far as its produc¬ 
tions are subservient to some liSeful purpose. But when the harassing fatigues 
of a new settlement are, in some measure, overcome, then the man of refined 
taste will follow ffce natural bent of his inclinations; and, in the soil where 
^ew the sturdy oak, there the fragrant rose, the gay lily, and the showy tulip will 
displ^ their beauties, alW exhide their fragrance around. ThB former wilds 
will displa^hc om^ented parterre, and the cordrfoy roads must yield to' 
gravel walks. Still, these metamorphoses, as I before remarked, must be the 
result of time; and, a* much of my touj was through & country which has 
been but very recently a desert wild, the barrenness of gardens will be easily 
accounted for. 0 • 

•l shall cojnmcnce my observations at J,ake Huron, but, for a considerable 
tract of the ra^t fertile country in the provinces, I am sorry to say ray field 
ly, m fact, without a single plifte worthy of even a passine notice. 


• IS narrow, nay, 


The western district in the province of Upper Caipda has peculmr atWantages 
fof hprticulture, and I vEnturc to prognosticate it will„at no far iHstanf day, 
stand high in the cultivadon of choice fruits ancr vegetaldes. When the settlers 
PSopefly; appreciate the benefits which horticulture, when systematically con¬ 
ducted, is capal^le of dktending to a country; when, wealth shall enable the 
communitji to call int% active exertion the lAent powers anfl susceptimlitieH. 
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with which nature has gifted this rich gem o{theBnttsh crown, then we may here 
expect to see the choicest /ruits and vegetables growingin full perfection under 
the influence of a Canadian sun. This district, from its southerly position, 
eiyoys the mildest and most genial climate in the British American provinces ; 
while its soil, in respect to fertility, is equal to any which has come uti.fer my 
observation on any part of the American continent. To the agriculturist, the 
western district offers very powerful inducements. Independently of its as¬ 
sessing the great advantages of a rich and highly productive soil, and genial cli¬ 
mate, It has also the finest natural situation in all the Canadas, for harbours and 
water privileges of the most excellent description; thus rendering it a graid 
emporium for the interests of agriculture, manufacture, and pommerce. Cn 
the north, it is w^hed bpr the wa'^ers of Lake Huron; on the west, it is only 
separated from an extensive and wealthy tract of the American frontier by the 
river St. Clair; Lake St. Clair, and the Detroit; on the south, by Lake 
Erie, and on the east oy the flourishing district of London ; while its interior 
is traversed by tv. o of the finest streams in the province. 

Goderich. —Ten or twelve years ago, and this tract of land, termed the 
Huron tract, was literallyuintrOdden by the feet of Europeans, yet such is the 
rapid march of British industry and perseverance, under the guidance of the 
Canada Company, that several flourishing towns now exist on it; among which 
Goderich stands proudly preeminent, indicating a rapid march to wealth and 
refinement. The town is situated on the shores of Lake J:Iuron, and I was 
agreeably surprised to find a few spots ornamented with some of Flora’s beau¬ 
ties ; and, what was well worthy of imitation, several indigenous species were 
flourishing most vigorously in one or more gardens. I spent some days in this 
part of the country with Mr. M‘———, a Scotchman, enthusiastically fond of 
gardening, and from whose precepts and example I anticipate a good result. 
It was truly gratifying to witness the kindness and unanimity existing among 
the inhabitants of this place; which prompt them to display the most friendly 
attention to strangers, thus at once attesring their own respectability, and that 
genuine British hospitality extends itself even to the forests of Canada. 

Sandunch is a town of considerable size, but, to a gardener, it has not one 
interesting quality. Chalham, in like manner, is also quite barren as regards 
gardening productions. From this place, along the margin of the Thames, to 
London, the singularly favourable nature of the country induced settlers, at an 
early period in the history of the province, to’locate in it; yet such has been 
the lethargy of the settlers, that even now it cannot boast of any one produc¬ 
tion peculiar’to itself, except tobacco and 3 few fruits. 1 ai" happy, how¬ 
ever, to say‘that, in the early part of 1837, an Agricultural and’Horticultural 
Society was organised in the .vestern district, from which much good was 
justly anticipated ; but, like every^ public improvement in Upper Can^a, it has 
been completely paralysed by the recent disturbances ii; the colonies. About 
twenty miles above Chatham, on the river Thames, 1 found a very flourishing 
Indian village^ which displayed a d^rec of neatness and comfort rather un¬ 
common among the abcirigines. This was, 1 understood, attributable to the 
exertions of a clergyman established in the village, k'lid wl^ was indefatigable in 
promoting the temporal, as well as the spiritud, interests of this Indian com¬ 
munity. Nearly opposite to this village, I came to d small natural opening. 

1 had experienced nigh*gratification, during the previous part of my tour, from 
the botanical treasures which' had come under my observation; bdt in tlp^ 
sweet spot I found the beauties of a vast extent of country concentrated, as* 
it were, into a focus, even some gpecies I never before had ..found ndrth of 
■Virginia were flourishing here in great perfection. To expatiate on the rich- ' 
ness , 5 >f this spot, according to its merits, wofld occupy too much space, apd, ’ 
iiV>fact, my descriptive; powe|6 are incompetent to the task; it wopid require 
the pen of poetic iiispiration, properly to describe Its un|^ivalled charpis. I 
nanbled admiring, until darkness obscured the diversi^ed hues oC the various 
species, and ev^n then J cou^l not leave the spot. To ma it possessed an 
Indescribabletfaseination; so, in order to reAew my researches with Aurora’s 
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earliest dawn, I took shelter for the night in the centre of a thick group of 
w4scJcpiaj tuberosa, which abounded here. Many were /riy anxwws looks for 
the return of day; and when it arrived I resumed ray botanic rambies, and the 
sun had nearly sunk once more below the horizon, ere I could tear rayselt 
away Irom this enchanting place. 

Loudon. — London stands within the forks of the river Thames, where both 
branches of the river meet. The Thames is a lovely stream, abounding with 
scenes at once delightful and enchanting. London is centrally situated, and 
very flourishing place ; the most eligible that 1 know in the provinces, for the 
esfltblishincnt of a nursery, &c., there being nothing of the sort within IdO 
iililcs at the low>«t calculation. Had I been dispose-! to adopt a local habita¬ 
tion in the Clanadas, this would be the sf'ot which I most certainly should 
prefer. In all probability the Thames will soon be rendered navigable for 
steam-boats to the very town of London, which w ill give a great impulse to 
its trade, and assuredly its natural capabilities must soon be brought into opc- 
jration in this improving age. 

St. Thomas's is twenty miles from Landon. , Here I found a_ fair prospect 
of future excellence; several spots wtere gaily ornTkmo«ited with vines and 
creepers ; and a considerable vumber of showy tilants decorated various gar¬ 
dens. My mind was cheered with tlibse trifles; i recollected 

* “ Tlje noblest states from sm^ll beginnings rise. 

The nestling eagle flutters ere it flies." 

Brentford, — This is a place of considerable size. 1 found one.,practical 
gardener had established himself here, but received no cncouragcineut. Need 
I add more as to its gardening propensities. Major Winnet has a respectable 
garden, but his example iloes not seem to have had much influence. 

Aneaster, - Simmons, Esq., Dr. T. liolph, and several other gentle¬ 

men, have given a considerable im[)ulsu to gardening in this village. Mr. 
Himmons has introduced various fruit trees, ornamental trees and shrubs, 
through Mr. George Charlwood, of Oovent Garden, London ; and here, as at 
several other places in America, I had the most convincing proof of that gen¬ 
tleman’s cxtrcuie care and successful mode of packing. A. very large quantity 
of trees were shown me by Mr. Simmons, jitn., which had l>een ordered from 
Mr. Charlwood some years agq. They had arrived too late for the inland 
navigation that fall, and consequently had to remain dt New York for the 
winter. When forwarded in the spring, they arrived at Aneaster in mo^ 
excellent ordeP,^nd several w-.ire, vrhcii I saw them, in a bearing state, healthy, 
and vigorous. The scat of Mr. Sutor, from ^Iora 3 shire, (Scotland, is near to 
Aneaster, sibuated in a lovely itlale. Mr. Sutor has a very good garden, in 
which both trees and vegetables grow most luxuriantly ; and the ornamental 
department has nah Ix^fl neglected. A large collection of flowers were well 
grown, and judiciously arrangeil. » 

HamiUon ,^— ($ic Allan lfa]>icr M’Nab has a ganlcn of considerable size, and 
is now forming various^ terratjes, shrubberies, flower-gai^lens, and all the other 
ornamental appendageft to a large establisiuncnt; Sir Allan’s being, 1 suppose, 
the most extensive in eitlier of the Canadies. The kitchciJ-garden is large, and 
contained some well-grown crops. Near to Sir Allan’s, another geutlcmau, 
whose na^c I unfortunately have forgotten, hJls extensive groifhds. Consi¬ 
derable taste is displayed in laying out th^ place; and method and tu-range- 
incnt ai;;? proiflinmit features. The kitchen-garden was in most excellent order, 
rfhe weeds were ^decidedly below youT ccoiTomic point; the crops excellent, 
and the whole concern did greattcredit to Mr. Goi^^on, the gardener. *1 may 
her# remark that I never had a more convincing nroof oC the benefits def!veU 
from sclectfig tjees fron# a nursery in a more nortliem latitude than that in 
which Hiey are to be planted, than eftme under my observation while cxaminin<t- 
th#. trees in tnis gardens The proprietor had selected the choicest fruits from 
nurseries imtjfe TJnited States, and at Montreal and, although the trees from - 
the latter pkice were not" o vigorous when they arrived at Ilamiltdh, no .sooner 
1840. "Feb. *• f 
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4\i t\»ey experience the effects of a genial sun and mild<!r climate, than they 
left those from the Spates far behind. Peter HainiUon, Esq., has a eery good 
garden here, but this season he Jws no gardener. On the whole, I Jo not 
think there is such a s;>irit for gardening in Hamilton now, as there was five 
years ago ; as then there were three protessional gardeners in pl8ccs.| It is 
astonishing that u spot so divinely beautiful has not attracted people of fortune 
to settle there; as there is the most romantic scenery in the bacKground, and 
Lake Ontario in front, with views the most superlatively sublime. 

Duttdat. — Dundas ist near to ILtmilton, and bids fair to compete with it.- 
There are several verj' spirited individuals at Dundas, and they have displayed 
a taste in gardening matters fitr beyond mediocrity. I willvnow introduce a 
few remarks respecting the gardening around the Falls of Niagara, with the 
view of bringing the country regularly before me. Some time ago, a city was 
contemplated here oii an extensive scale, which induced several gentlemen of 
fortune to locate themselves in this delightful and far-famed region. Lieutenant* 
Clencral Murray, “Dr. Mewburn, Captain Urcen, Dr^ Clark, Mr. Uubinson, &c.y 
have all done something in the way «f introducing fruit trees, and ornamental 
trees and shrubs, and although there ismothing very particular at either place, 
yet it is very gratifying to sec gentlemen using their best efforts by precept and 
example. Queenston and Niagara I piss over, and proceed to the capital of 
Upper Canada, the city of Toronto. i 

Toronto. — Of the spirit that el.ists in this city and its "Vicinity for horti¬ 
culture, 1 feel myself tolerably competent to speak, having some years ago 
established myself there ; and, in justice to tlic ladies and gentlemen, 1 must 
confess, I experienced a support far beyond iny must sanguine expectations; 
but, my penchant for exploring the forest, and viewing Nature in her luxuriant 
wildness, preponderated, and I relinquished the fair prospects of a good busi¬ 
ness, to gratify iny wandering mania. At that time, the province was under 
the government of the amiable and philanthropic ISir John Colhorne. From 
Uis Excellency I met with every encouragLMiicnt. He generously remitted 
the duties on my introductions; and every novelty was purchased freely. 
Finding such a predilection for gardening pursuits, L suggested the propfiety 
of establishing a Horticultural Society. The Society was organised with Ills 
Excellency as patron; and never did I experience greater .satisfaction than 
attended my duties as corre-sponding secre^jiry. Subscriptions were freely 
made, and promptly paid. A public garden was (tropused by His Excellency, 
jJnd several of the leading* members of the legislature; every circumstance 
promised svcccss. I left the Society in a most ffonrishing slate, birt on my 
return, the past sunuicr, I foiled it had shared the fate of many similar insti¬ 
tutions, and that it had passed into tlic vale «f oblivion. Amoiv' various gar¬ 
dens in the neighbourliood of Toronto, I may enumerate the following as 
the most deserving of notice. ' , • 

The Hon. W. AUen has a very extensive garden and pleasure-grounds. The 
pleasure-gro&nds are laid out in good ta.stc, and kei,it in mtv^t excellent order. 
Mrs. Allen is a greiit ffdinircr of plants, and displays a most judicious taste in 
her selections of them. *' r 

The Hon. lieorge Markland hM a very neat spot, which contains a small 
green-house, in whicl^ I saw some very choice plants, and several fine speci¬ 
mens. ' I 

The Hon. George Crookshatikt Jhas also a green-Iiouse connected witliffiis 
establishment, and spares no expense in procuring every dcsiratfle article. 

The Hon. joteph IVeili. — ColOUcl Wells has an extensivtfgarden, decidedly 
the b(k.t collection of fru^s 1 met with. Here 1 found everything in iirst- 
^tff order; " a plac^ for everything, and everything in its place.” Systenf and 
regularity was conspicuous*in the whole cs{ablislmicnt, evgn to the arrange¬ 
ment of the implements in the tool-house. Col. Wellses mu^'h attached to 
hprticulture, and was a prarm natron of the Toronto horticultural Societ/. 

ne Hon. Jf^a Henry Hunk has a well-kept guriko, coiifftinipg some fine 
specimens Si hardy shrubs, a good collection of hcr^eous plants, ^nd choice 
annuals. 
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The Groundi of the late Hon. Chief-Justice Powell include a very largo 
kitchen-garden, judiciously cropped. Here I found a gery extensive assort¬ 
ment of grape vines, with a most excellent crop. • 

The Hon. Chief-Justice Mobinson has a sweet place, including a beautiful 
lawn,<hnd shrubborieff of considerable extent. 

W. B. Jarvis, Ksq. The seat of this gentleman contains some very pic¬ 
turesque scenery ; its capabilities have been managed with a masterly hand, 
and, when finished, the effect, as a whole, will be very imposing. Mrs. Jarvis 
•is ^ most enthusiastic votary at the shrine of Flora, «nd her arrangements are 
giiided by just principles ; expense is no barrier. Alive to every improvement, 
Mrs. Jarvis ma^tPjustly be considered one of the most munificent patronesses 
of gardening in the province. _ _ • 

These l^v no means comprise all the gardens in this city ^d its vicinity, 
but they may be considered as the principal of those deserving of any particular 
notice. _ , 

• In the il'ursery Line, Mr. Mansfield has a rising establishment; and, from his 
strenuous exertions and persevering zeSl, it wdl soon stand second to none. 
Messrs. Westland and Leslie are in tlK seed«linc. 1Vir.*Fleming has recently 
established himself at Toront<>, where he has a flourishing little place, including 
a green-house and seed-shop ; and l&r. Logan has^cry recently built a green- 

, house. Mr.*Adams has an establishment at some distance from Toronto, 
which is the oldesf in this section of the cAintry ; but 1 am sorry to say, from 
some cause or other, it is not so well supported as its long standing might 
lead us to infer. 

From Toronto I bent my steps to Kingston. In passing through Whitby, 
thirty miles below Toronto, 1 was very much gratified to witness a very pre¬ 
valent taste for flowers, conspicuous at almost every house, either more or less. 
The buildings were of the best description, with fine improved farms, and 
everything indicating not only comfort, but refinement. Near to Coburg, I 
accidentally, without any previous information, observed a green-house attached 
to a farm-house. This aroused my curiosity, and I walked boldly forward to 
ascertain the proprietor, whom I found to be a Mr. Jeckell from England, and 
a practical gardener. Mr. Jeckell has a good giuden, and a tolerable collection 
of exotics, the demand for*which is not very great, but still there is an occa¬ 
sional call for such articles. Qiburg is a very [irosjicrous town, and contains 
several good gardens, some of which I found in excellent keeping. 

From Coburg I passed through Colbornc, Bellville, Napanee, and Bath, oh 
my way*to Kingston, in neither of which places did 1 find a garden worthy of 
notice.* , • 

On reacluAg Kingston, I hopdl to find something to make amends for late 
deficiencies ; but, judge of my astonishment when 1 ascertained that there 
■was not a single ^rdaifin the whole town ; at all events, not one that I con¬ 
sidered worthy of the name, and 1 can safely assert I hud by tills time become 
not over fastidious. Mr. ®clougc has a small spot, which contaiSs two green¬ 
houses, and these cover more than half his garden ; hfs collection of pelargo¬ 
niums is rather extensive, anil he has also a considerable number of the Cacti. 
The plants were in gohd condition. I r^-potted and actiurately named the 
whole collection. Mr. Bclonge informed me his sales ifcre very limited, and 
that he kiftips up the collection, principally for !iis own ainnscindht and recre- 
atlbn. Ther^are several vegetable gardeng, but nothing ^proaching even the 
semblaitce of a njp'ser^. 

• BrochviUe, about fifty miles below ICngsflln. — Gardening, I found, had re¬ 

ceived some little attention heref and there were tj|ree or four men enl{>loyed 
occasionally for a few moiuhs during spring and m the ^rly part of the SUii> 
mer, but th?n their serviewi were«dispenscd with. * . 

(fsiiabrqgk, about fifty miles farther, I found a very excellent garden, oS 
considerable extent, wifli a durable stone wall around the whole. This^ar- 
den belongsckto Ira Ua^ley, Esi^ The assoi*!lment of fruittf was excellent, 
with ti vgry good.coliection of roses and herbaceous plants, and tTie whole in 

F 3 
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very good order. This was the last place worthy of notice, until my arrival 
at Montreal. ImmoJiately on my arrival at that city I repaired to 

77«' JS/iiMotiiiy Garden, the establishment of Mr. Kobert Cleghorn, whom I 
had long known by reputation. Blinkbonny Ganlen is, without douirt, the 
oldest nursery establishment in the Canadas. Mr. Cleghorn came to4Mon> 
treal about forty years ago, and thirty-five j ears have elapsed since he com¬ 
menced the Blinkbonny Garden. A combination of circumstances has 
induced the owner to convert the gi;ounds into a garden of pleasure or pro¬ 
menade. It is pecnliaily rick in indigenous specimens. Mr. Cleghorn’s 
botanical knowledge is extensive and various. 1 seldom, if ever, during my 
various iieregrinntions (and they Jiave not been on a very Iniritcd scale), met 
with any one gifted with the powers of memory to such an extent. Plants 
that he has not seen since he left Knglnnd ; eircumstanees of the most trifling 
import conncctetl with his early studies, and the whole routine of nursery 
operations when, he was in England, arc quite fresh in his memory, The in¬ 
habitants of Montreal have it now in their power, in the Blinkbonny Garden, 
to combine science with pleasure. ‘Its numerous shady walks ami rural re¬ 
treats render it a de.sirnblefield of recrttition for the citizens in general; while 
its rich and botanical stores eminently adapt h to the pursuits of the scien¬ 
tific. Among many other natives of great beauty 1 w as particularly struck 
with the splendour of the Silene regia. It was in a large mass, above 6 ft. 
high, and its viviti scarlet blossoms displayed the brillianey of their colours in 
great perfection. Mr. Cleghorn some years ago relinquished the cultivation 
of exotics entirely. 

Mr. George Shepherd, Xiir.ieri/nian, Seed.wian, and Phrht. — This gentleman 
commenced business in Montreal in and his exertions have bad a most 

influential effect on the minds of the gardening community and amateurs in 
general. Mr. Shepherd’s experience in the botanie gardens at Edinburgh, 
and thirteen years as foreman and sole manager of the extensive nurseries of 
Mr. Lawson in the same city, speaks for itself as to his jiractieal knowledge 
and experience. Independently of his superiority in that respect, his zeal 
and perseverance, combined with the most perfect amenity, have obtained for 
him a patronage he well deserves. The collection of plants is peculiarly 
adapted to the taste of the inhabitants of Montreal. Neither labour nor ex¬ 
pense is snared, in order to obtain every desirable variety of fruits, plants, and 
seeds. The plants display; a degree of health and vigour quite unrivalled. 
Mr. Shepherd has just added a iarge-sizeil shnw-liousc to hi,s exotic ilepart- 
ment; thu» affording to the inhabitants of Montreal a novel specimen of gar¬ 
dening architecture. Mr. Shepherd’s knowledge of the local plants of 'Canada 
and their localities, for the short period of hK; sojourn here, is nfSost astonish¬ 
ing. Situated in a rich botanical section of the country, and po.sscssing the 
most indefatigable perseverance in collecting, Mr. She; herd would be, in ray 
opinion, a inpSi, desirable eoiTes|)ondent for European nurserymen and ama¬ 
teurs to apply to when collections of Canadian piaMts or seeds are required.* 
Three points struck me forcibly in Mr. SlicphcrdU system ; accuracy, superior 
articles, and p^anctuality. _ To this I may add the attention shown to every 
visiter, and the free disposition to communicate infortnation on every subject 
connected with horticilturc. , Mr. Shepherd has a seed establishment distinct 
from the grounds. It is the only shop solely .appropriated to the \ ending of 
seeds in Montreal. ., ^ ^ 

GilbaulCs Botanic Gardens — It is no novelty for me to find, on the 'transat¬ 
lantic shores, even from those I should have imagined incapable of deception,' 


* Since writing the above, I have seen somc packages of Dativ&' plants put 
-.ap by Mr. Shepherd for ICurope. I have had considerable experience'in t{iat 
line jnyself; yet I confess that in Mr. Shepherd’s su^rior mode of packing, 
„ I learned a les'non well worthy of imitatioiq and on%which 1 sliaP not soon 
forget. 
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high-sounding scientific names applied to establishments of the most meagre 
description; but the ultimatum of this misnaming was ijever brought before 
me so palpably as on my visit to the above-named establishment. The name 
itself was prepossessing; and, added to tliis, I had read an'advertisement 
statini; that it contained fifty thousand species. I considered this a misprint, 
until other circumstances convinced me it was an intended deception to catch 
the ignorant and uiismspicious. Judge of my astonishiuent, when I found the 
whole collection comprised in the small compass of from 700 to 900 pots; 
•and, as near as I could judge, comprisitl55 from si-^tg to seventy species, and 
thS whole in the worst possible condition. Mr. (.Tilbaiilt is a perfect stranger 
to me, but it is 4iiipossiblc to censure in sufficiently i^trong terms the impro¬ 
priety of deluding the community by such fflllacious adverijsements. My in¬ 
dignation is so strong on this topic, that I will not trust my pen any more on 
the subject of Gilbaiilt's Botanic Garden. ^ • * 

Mr. M'Kenzic and Mr. M‘(!arrachcr liavo establisiiments, hut they arc 
• chiefly in the culinary line. As respects tlic private gardeiiS about Montreal, 
they arc numerous; but, as a descriptioa of thpm was published in a former 
number of the Gardener's .il/«g(ra«c,a#epcfits:)n froifl m<*is perfectly unneces¬ 
sary; more so as these contain nothing particular to merit attention, if I ex¬ 
cept a green-house in the garden^ of John Mofcon, Esq., and a range of 
forcing-housas belonging to Asa Goodenongh, Esq. There are various ama¬ 
teurs who do muAi to keep the spirit for Itorticulture alive ; would they were 
equally numerous and indefatigable in other jiarts of the country ! 

Montreal has long been celebrated for large cabbages. I recollect hearing 
them extolled in Scotland twenty-five years ago. 1 have certainly seen some 
fine specimens this autuuui, .some of them weighing from 40 lb. to 4Aib., and 
of a very excellent flavour ; they are an im|>roved variety of the Drumhead. 

A' prapos to the gardening and botany of Montreal, iii the suburbs of Mon¬ 
treal lie the remains of poor Pursh. Pursh, who had done so much for the 
elucidation of the botany of America, lies here; with no monument, not even 
a tablet, to point out the last resting place of this most enthusiastic, most 
indefatigable man. Fur he it from me to depreciate the valuable services of 
my countryman, Mr. David Douglas, but, were these two eminent botanists 
compared together, who would lose by the comparison, Pursh or Douglas ? 
Yet the former is passed over^iu silence, while the hitter is to be rendered 
immortal, 1 sincerely hope this brief allusion to the subject will not be con- 
sidered obtrusive; and if it would only induce sAme more influgntiul persivn 
to takc'up the*matter, and verifyIthc old adage. “Better late thjfu never,” it 
ccrtaigly would, in my opinion, be only awarding a just tribute to departed 
worth. I have the most positive proofs fliat if a subscription were com¬ 
menced by European botanists, it would be warmly responded to by various 
individuals in Mantrfdl. 

In conclusion, I would beg leave to state that I never was«an advocate for 
gardeners coming to this country to act as serving-gardeners.* The morel 
see of the c«untry, the moi^ I am convincetl of the correctness of my former* 
conclusions. No miin who has filled if respectable gardener’s situation in 
Great Britain can evcn|feel satisfied with the generality ofsAnufrican situations. 
I believe it was old Mr. Fraser who, aft?r travelling far and wide, gave it as 
his firm Conviction, there was no place in the vtbrld like Englaiul for a serving- 
ghrdencr. I shall only add that, if gardeners will emigrate, let them by all 
mean^give (he States the preference; for*thc Canadas ought to be every gar¬ 
dener’s last resemree. • • 

It was my intention to at^d a little inforii^tion on’ the loct4ities of 
sdbie^ Canadian favourite plants; but I fear I have already extended tlss too 
far. ’Prolftibly„ next season, I Jnay send you s? tolerably complete list, wlflt 
such hiformgtion as 1 may deem of importance. 

Monlregl, Nhv. 10. 1839. 
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Art. IV. The Garden Literature of Italy. By Signore Giusbpfx 

Manetti, of tlie Administration of the Imperial and Royal Oar- 

dens, Monza, near Milan. 

The delay in sending you the list of Italian authors who have written on 
gardening w*as occasioned by the difficulty I experienced in obtaining biogra¬ 
phical notices of all those authors; and, notwithstanding the careful research 
which I have made, assisted by a learned friend interested in the subject, 1 have 
found much less information than probably you expected. , 

1. Peter CVescena, senator of Bologna; born 1230, died 1312. In conse¬ 
quence of his Opus Ruralium Commodoriim, which he wroteyS'ie is considered 
as the restorer of the art of agriciflture of the thirteenth century. The above- 
named work is divided into twelve books, eight of which are consecnited to 
gardening; it has beQn translated anonymously into Italian by so excellent a 
hand, as to be considered a text-book of the language. 

2. Marino Angionese published in terza rima. It Giardino, in ire Parti diviso, 
“ The Garden, divided into thyee Parts.” Naples, 1490. 

3. M. Bartholomca Tbegio wrote tlie dialogue Xa IV/o, “The Villa;” a 
work dedicated to the most excellent and rcaowned Kraperor Ferdinand I. 
I'rintcd by Francis Moscheni, Milan, 1559, in 4to. Taegio tloes not, however, 
treat of the art of gardening, but of the pleasures of the villa ; land names a 
vast number of gardens situated in Milan and its vicinity, soni'etimes mentioning 
the trees and flowers found in them. 

4. Mark liussato published, in 1592, It Giardino di Agricoltura, “ The Gar¬ 
den of Agriculture;” in which he treats of all that is necessary foi‘ a gardener 
to know. Venice, by Fiorino, 1592. 

5. Jostph Falcone wrote La nuova, vaga, c dilettevote Villa, “ The new, 
beautiful, and delightful Villa.” Venice, KiOl, 8vo. 

6. M. John Baptist Barpo of Belluno published Le Delizie ed i FrtUti deW 
Agricoltura e delta Villa, " The Delights and the Fruits of Agriculture and the 
Villa.” In three books, explained in particular descriptions. Venice, 1634, 
Sarzina. The last twelve descriptions consist of flower and kitchen gardeiis. 

7. Father John Baptist Ferrari. Born at Siena; entered the Society of 
Jesuits ill 1607 ; was made professor of Hebrew in'thc college at Rome. Fer¬ 
rari wrote the Flora, seu de Florum Cutlura. ]Iome, 1633, 4to. This treatise 
is divided into four books, and translated from Latin into Italian by Lewis 
Axirelius Pei;ugino. Rome,* Falcioli, 1638, with plates by Guido Keni, Peter 
Berrettini of.Oortona, and Andrew Sacchi. Ji rather scarce boo'lc. Ferrari also 
wrote the Ilesperi<les,ttivc Malortim aureorum Cultura, in four books. Rome, 
1646 : in folio, with 101 copperplates, engraved by Bloemaerk. ' 

8. Friar Augustine Matidirola wrote Manmle dei Giardinieri, “ Manual for 
Gardeners,” in four books; in which is taught, 1. th£ {netbod of cultivating 
rare bulbs; 2. the cultivation of flowers with roots (herbaceous plants?j ; 
3. the method of propagating the orange and citron tbihe. Viicenza, by Rosso, 

' 1652. This work is extracted from the Florum Cidtura of Father iFerrari. 

9. Bartholomew Clarici wrote Islofia e Coltura delle Kiante, “ History and 
Cultivation of Plants.” Venice, 1726. “ We haveeJn Italy some authors 
who have written well yn the cultivation of flowers ; but none better or more 
extensively, a.nd with more pVrspicuity, than Clarici. His treati^ on the 
orange and citron tribe, which forms the fourth part, is a work unique of its 
sort.” Thus speaks Philip l{e of (tlarici, as related by BartholoVnew Gamba, 
in his work, Scrie dei Testi di Lingua Itahana, “ Series of the Standard Works • 
of the Italian Language, &C,” Venice, 1S28.« 

lO$ePhilip Arena published Della Falura e Coltura de' Fiori, “ On the Na¬ 
tive and Culture of flowers^’’ Palermo, 1758, in three volupaes, Vith many 
^tes.* Arena is the best Italian florist whom the eighteentl^ centulry has 


I* C 

* it is a a'ngfllar circunistance, which cannot be Iccounted for, that the 
work of Arena has three diflefent titlcpaxes. In one. witii site date Palermo, 
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produced. His work is divided into two parts ; in the first of which he^ sp^ks 
of the nature of flowers physically, and in the second of their cult^ation. 
This second part is in a great measure taken from the Ffbra of G. B. Ferrari, 
but without adopting the puerilities of the latter. Perhaps Arena^was the 
first in Italy who defended the theory of the sexes in plants.” (See Gamba, in 
his work already quoted.) 

11. Casimir Affailali. L' Ortolam in Villa, e P accurato Giard&niere in Cilld, 
“ The Kitchen-GiU'dener in the Villa, and the perfect Gardener in the City.” 
*Vcrcelli, 1775. • _ 

Gaeiano Seslor. Sail' antica Origine delr Agricollura, dei Gtardini, 
Sfk. “ On the wj^notc Origin of Agriculture, of Gardens, &c.” A historical 
dissertation. Turin, 1770. • , 

13. Francis Brochieti, Ftinvo Metndo adattalo al Ctima del Piemonte per 
coltivarc gli Anatmssi seuza Fuoco, “ New Method of cuitivafing the Pine¬ 
apple without Fire Heat, adapted to the Climate of*Piedmont.” Turin, 

,1777. 

14. Joseph Piccioli. La Collura dei Fjori e deg/i Ananassi senza Shifa, “ The 

Culture of Flowers and Pint-apples yithou^ Stoves.” ^ Florence, 1797, An¬ 
thony Joseph Pugani. , 

15. Peter John Piacenza. Ksame*siu Giardini Ai^ichi e Modemi, “ Enquiry 
into Ancientsand Modern Gardens.” Milan, Bolzani, 1805. 

Piacenza deinowstrates that the inventi^i of modern gardening is not due 
to the English. He derives it from Asia, and shows that it was known and 
practised l>y the Homans. He concludes that the Italians were the instruc¬ 
tors of the English in this branch of gimdening; since, fur several centuries 
back, gardens of this sort have been formed in Italy. 

16. IMP Arte de' Giardini Inglcsi, “ CM’.the Art of English Gardens:” 
anonymous, but which is known to be by Conut Hirreulcs Silva, a Milanese. 
There are two editions : one of the year 1809, in one volume 4to ; the other 
in 1813 (by Vallandi), in two vols. 8vo, with 46 plates. This work is taken 
in a great measure from the Theorie des Jardins, t^c., “ Theory of the Art of 
Gardens, &c.,” by M. C. L. Hirchfeld, in five vols. 4to. 

17. Chev. HippolUus Pindemonte, a Veronese. Siii Giardini Inglesi e sal 
MerUo in cid deW Italia.^ “jOn English Gardens, and of the Merit due to Italy 
in this respect.” This is a dissertation which is to be found in the Trans¬ 
actions of the Academy of Padua. It was also printed separately in that city, 

I think in 1818 ; anil 8ilvestri of Milan inserted k in the Prose c Poesie cam- 
pestri, t Rural'Prose and Poetry,*' of Pindemonte, published by^ini in 1827. 
Pindcgionte also translated the Georgies of Virgil, wijji the addition of some 
unedited fragments, and many ^rned notes^n rural affairs. 

18. Lewis Mahil. Born in Paris, August 1752; died in Padua in 1836. 
His father havi^ settled in Italy in 1757, he received his education at 
Padua, where his muster was the celebrated Stellini. He devoted himself 
to the study of qgricultua^ ; considerably improved his family estate; and used 
every endc^our for the e^ublishnient of agrarian societies, with the inten- • 
tion of polishing country-people, and altering their inveterate and prejudici^ 
mistoms in rural eco|||my. In 1761 he was received kito the Academy of 
Padua, with the title of corresponding dtsociate. Ho filled various honour¬ 
able situltions, in which he gave proofs of his (irofouncT knowledge. Latterly 
1* was Professor in the University of Padua, lie published the Teorica deW 


1768, Arena is called Philip, wjjfh the title of Father of the Society ^ Jesus. 
Iiwanothcr, also dated Palermo, 1768, Arena is cafled ^atius, and'is etttitled 
Pries't, Doctor,of Sacretf Theof^gy, and Canon <t>f the i^nowned college of ills 
nativo oountiy. In the third, with the date (undoubtedly fiilse) of Cosmopoli, 
^71, the work is again attrihuted to rhili(i Arena, of the Society of JesuSr 
Professorjod Mlithematics. But,on compariaain bclfig made, k is alwavstfound 
to be the same work. 
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Arte dei Giardini, “Theory of the Art of Gardening.” Bassano, 1801. Be¬ 
sides this, he wrote^, MabUmna, or Vnria Selva, “ Various Dissertations on 
agricultural Subjectsi Botiiny, &c.” Ittruzioniai Coliwatori della Canapa nazio- 
nale, “ Instructions to the Cultivators of native Hemp.” Padua, 1785. Afczzi di 
diffimdere trai Villiei le niigliori Istruzioni Agronomiebe, “ Helps for diAlising 
among the Country-people the best Instructions on rural Affairs.” (In 
GritellinCs Italian Journal, fasc. iii. second series.) SuW Indole de' Giardini, 
“ On the Soils of Gardens.” Verona, Mainardi, 1817; and various other 
literary publications. ^ ' 

The above-mentioned minor works of Pindcmonte, and the Theory of the Aft 
of Gardening by Mubil, were united in a single volume, and«printed in Verona 
in 1817 by Mainard'jto which welcadded two Academical Papers by the Abbe 
Melchior Cesarotti.* Upon them, {Jesarotti, after having given an account 
of these works, concludes that gardens in the modern style ought not to be 
called English, but Italian. To corroborate this conclusion with the au¬ 
thority of the English themselves, Piudemontc quotes at the end of the' 
volume, Eustace’s Clnssiral Tour in Italy. (A Classical Tour through Italy in 
1802, by the Rev. vlohti CheUvodc Eustace. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged, &c., 181.5, vol. iii.) Mr. Eustace, far from recognising in Milton 
the origin of English gardens, as most Of his countrymen do, attributes it to 
our Torquato Tasso ; for, after saying that “ the de.scription of tdie terrestrial 
Paradise of Milton is considered im the model of modern phrks,” adds, ‘‘ that 
this is more suitably applied to that of the garilen of Armida, not only 
because our poet furnished Milton with some of the principal features of his 
description, but because he really laid the first foundation of ithe art, and 
comprehended it in a single most ingenious line, with which he concludes 
the picture of the most beautiful, of landscapes. 

“ L’ Arte che tutto fa, nulla si scopra,” 

“ Art which docs all is not discovered.” 

“ If, therefore,” says Pindcmonte, “ the English ultimately confess that 
the invention of these gardens belongs to Tasso, and if Tasso mercly'dc- 
scribed the park of Turin, it consequently ensues that that park was really 
a garden in the modern style.” , 

With rc.spect to the park at Turin, there is a memoir by the late Professor 
of Padua, Vincent Malacitrne, read by him in that academy, and which by 
spme is said to have been, afterwards printed by Bodoni, but which is not 
found in theVatalogiic of Bodoni’s books, ki which it is provcti (exactly what 
the aforesaid Uesarotti declares in his second article before mcntioiyid) by 
this authentic document, that Italy, the origigal mother and mistress of all 
the fine arts, was also the mother of modern gardening; making it appear 
that, long before the time of Bridgman, whom the Fnglig)i acknowledge as 
the founder of the new style of gardens, and of Kent, tlie supreme legislator 
of the art, iherc existed in Piedmont, not far frop Tiirin,^,a garden exactly 
. of that description, of. great extent, most varied, calculated tg excite the 
piost interesting sensations, and worthy of being a*'mode^,for all gardens j con¬ 
trived by, and .executed under the order of, Emanm^, first Duke of Savoy. 
The garden is no'longer in existence; but there*^ is still extant (says 
Cesarotti) an exact description of it by Aquiline Cop|)ino, a writer of the 
sixteenth century, and professor at Pavia, in a Latin letter, breathing tke 
sentiments of enthusiasm with which this delightful scene had ixapire^, him ; 
of which letter Malacarne gives a paraphrase. 

19. Philip Re. Born at Ke^io, in Lombardy, March 20. 1763; died May 
20. ^1', in Modena, ll^was Professor in the Lyceum of Reggio in 1721; 
^ 1806, decorated w<th theii iron crown, enrolled VIn the Society of Forty; 
in 1812, elected a member of the Italian Institute. By this mithor wc have 
sJl Giardimere awiato nella stia Professione, “ The Gardener idkrned in his 

■ —^- ^ ---^- 

• • Art. XV* m 1795, and art. xviii. in 1798, in vol. nt of the Transactions of 

the Academy, by Cesarotti ; rtsa, 1803. ‘ *■ 
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Profession.” Milan, 1812, Silvestri. From this work may be obtained much 
information concerning the art of gardening, and those authors who treated of 
it; and much more from the Dizionario ragionalo di Libn d'Agricollura, Vete- 
rinaria, e tU altri Sami d’Hconomia campestre, ad Uto degU Amdlori delle Cose 
agrarie e della Gioventa, “ Descriptive Dictionary of Books on Agriculture, 
the veterinary Art, and other Branches of rural Economy, for the Use of 
Amateurs of rural Affairs and of Youth.” Venice, 1808, 4 vols. in 16mo. 
The same author published, besides these two works, the following : Proposi- 
moni ivariche pratu-he di Fisica v<gelnbitl, “ Thcorotjgal and practical Propo- 
sibons of Vegetable Physiology.” Reggio, 1795, 8vo. Elementi di Agriciil- 
twa, “ £lements*«r Agriculture.” Parma, 1798, 2 volrJ. Arte di stipplire alia 
Maneatiza di Foraggi, “ Art of supplying thfe Deficiency of .Fodder.” Pavia, 
1802. Prolusione Me Lezio?u di Agraria, “Prolusions at the Lectures of 
Agriculture.” Bologna, 1804. Memoria suit’ AgricoltpAi dftle Montagne 
Seggiane del Diparlimento di Crostolo, “ Memoir on the Agriculture of the 
Mountains of Reggio, in the Department of Crostolo.” Milfln, 1805. Saggio 
di Nosotogia vegclahUe, “ Essay on Vegetable No^logy; ” inserted in the 12th 
vol. of the Transactions of the Italian^ Societp, Modtma,. 180.5. Elementi di 
Giardinnggio, “ Elements of tJardening.” Letlera al Signor Gagliardo sii/le 
Opere agrarie del Creseensi, “ Lettdb to M Gagliardo on the Agricultural 
Operations ofathe Creseensi District;” inserted in the 10th vol. of Gagliardo’s 
Sihlioteco di Campdgna, “ Country Library.’k Lettcra sul Male rhe guasta il 
F'rumento, detto Golpe in Toscana e Maizello in Lombardia, “ Letter on the 
Disease which destroys Wheat, called Gol()e (rust) in Tuscany and Mar- 
zetto in Lombardy in the 1st vol. of the Giornale di Agricoltura, “ Journal 
of Agriculture.” hetterc Tre soj>ra alcuni Oggriti rclativi all’ Agricoltura 
Ilaliana, “ Three Letters on Subjects relating to Italian Agriculture." DelP 
Utilitd della Tearica agraria, “ On the Utility of Agricultural Theory.” 
Elementi di Economia campestre ad Uso de’ Licci d’llalia, 1808, “ Elements 
of rural Economy for the Use of the Colleges of Italy, 1808.” Lettera 
sull’Erba medico. “ Letter on the medicinal Grass.” Annali dell’ Agricoltura del 
Bcgtio (TItalia, “ Annals of the Agriculture of the Kingdom of Italy.” 1809 
to 1814, vol. 22. “ Saggio della Poesia didascaiica-giorgica degli Italiani, 

“ Essay on the didactic-georgic Poetry of the« Italians.” Elogio di Pietro Cres- 
cenzi, “ Eulogium on Peter Crejeenzi.” Bologna, 1812. Istruzione snl Modo 
di collivare U Cotono “ Instructions in the Method of cultivating Cotton.” 
De’ Letami, “ On Manures.” Dctle Terre coltivalfili e del Modo ^i conoscerld, 
“ On Sftils fit *for Cultivation, aJId Manner of growing them.” A/ggib sul 
Porno ^ Terra, “ Essay on the Potato.” Sulle Malattie delle Diante, “ On 
the Diseases wf Plants.” Saggim slorico sullo Stalo e suite Vicende del!' Agricol¬ 
tura antica dci Paesi posti p'o I’Adriatico, PAlpc, e fAppennino, “Historical 
Essay on the State qf Aincient Agriculture, and Matters relating thereto, in 
the Countries situated between the Adriatic, the Alps, and the Apennine.s.” 

These are the notices wAich I have been able to procure, and •! Hatter my'- 
self that t^eytare exact and complete. I have not s]>ared pains in obtaining 
them from authentic murces; and, not ti^isting to iny own exertions, I en¬ 
listed, as I said beforeltoine learned men into my servicc^iwho' were of great 
asaistanco to me. 1 have not restricted iHyself to those authors who have 
written sdely on ornamental gardens, and theif works * but have thought it 
advisable to include those authors, and their works, who treat of gardening in 
general, as ydli wjfl perceive by this list. —PMonza, Aug. 10. 1839. 


Am'. IV. List of Part of fke Trees and Shrubs furnished fbr^he 
Arboretum qf Joseph ^rytt. Esq., at I^rbu, by Messrs. Whitlef 
^ Osborn^ with their Ready-Money Prices. Witli Introductory lle-_ 
marks by th^ Conscctor. 

The nttfet comintyi ostensible objection to plantiifg collections . 
of trees and ^rybs is, the alleged high price of all kinds for 
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which there is not a constant demand; though the real objection 
is sometimes the ignorance of the gardener of the names of rare 
trees and shrubs, and of their culture; or his want of enthu¬ 
siasm in his profession. The present article will show that the 
objection of high price is an erroneous one; for in the following 
list we have nearly eight hundred different kinds, which have 
cost only 791. 18s. Each of ‘he plants sent to the Derby Arbt^ 
return bad the name written in pencil on a wooden tally previ¬ 
ously rubbed with white lead, and the tally tied tenhe plant with 
copper wire. “Besides which, a list, with the scientific name of 
each plant, the English name, the native country, height, year 
of introduction, natural order, &c., from which the permanent 
labels were to be printed, was made out by Messrs. Osborn, 
correctly spelt and accented,'and sent to Derby along with the 
plants; and front this list’ the i'abels hereafter mentioned were 
printed on cards by.* printer inr Derby, and the accentuations 
put on with the pen. Thus the trouble attending the execution 
of this order was much greAter than in ordinary cases, notwith¬ 
standing the low prices charged. It is to be observed that the 
bargain was made that the bill should be paid as soon as the 
plants were delivered, free from all discount, and that this was 
done accordingly. 

Though Messrs. Whitley and Osborn’s list is given here 
alphabetically, as it stands in their catalogue, yet the plants are 
arranged in Mr. Strutt’s Arboretum according to the natural 
system ; and to each a brick tally is attached, similar to the one 
represented in 14. 



These brick tallies are placed about 5 ft. distant from the plant, 
on h fonndati^on which is‘ prepared sn the fyllowing fiiunner: — 
The ground, having been trenched for the trees pi- shrubs, must 
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’necessarily be soft; and, therefore, the first step is to render it 
firm. If very soft, a square of the surface, 13<ia. on the side, 
may be rammed so as to lower it 6 in. below the general sur¬ 
face ; but, if not very soft, then 3 in. in depth over a square 
15 in. on the side may be removed, and the bottom of this square 
rammed so as to lower it S in. more; in all 6 in. This square 
qifccavation must be beat to a perfect level, yid next two bricks 
are*to be laid fiat on it, side by side. On the centre of this floor 
of'bricks, the brick tally is to be set;^and, if thought necessary, 
it may be fixed with a little Roman cement. This being done, 
the surface soil is to be filled in, and closely rammed*round the 
bricks, and over them also, so as to cover theni to the depth of 
3 or 4 inches. The use of the flooring of bricks ts to prevent 
the tally from sinking, or from ieabing to oge side. The name 
is printed on a card, and ^he parfel in ^bich it iS placed receives 
previously three coats of paint;* and another coat is given to the 
.exterior surface, after the glass is put in and puttied. The cost 
of the bricks, at*Derby, is about 3t. Per thousand. If the bricks 
were heated and dipped in oil, or painted with tar or gas liquor, 
or if they wysre glazed with the glaze sometimes given to pantiles, 
their durability would be greatly increased, and the paper card 
would run less risk of damage from*the brick absorbing water 
from the soil. We have sent one of these tallies to the Hort. 
Soc., Lawson’s Agricultural Museum, Edinburgh, the Adelaide 
Gallery, the Polytechnic Institution; and, through the kindness 
of Mr. Strutt, we have still a few more that we shall be happy to 
send as specimens, either to individiyils or public bodies, who 
may intend to plant Arboivetums or name collections. Such are 
the permanency of the beauty and instruction, and also the 
economy in keeping in order„of a collection of trees and shrubs,* 
as compared with the beauty and cost of keepipg of a tollection 
of herbaceous plants; that, «rhen these properties of an arboretum 
become known, we hope that one will be considered as essential 
to a gentleman^ Country residence, as a flower-garden; and 
altogether indispensable to a public garden. * . 

A tries ^ Qan exc^lsa commiknis j4rb. Brit, 6 d., ex. dknbrasiliana Arh. Brit. 
S»., rilba iuchx. 2*. Sd-, Bigra Ait. 2*. 6<t, Smttbirina Wall, 5»., canadensis L. I*. 6 d, 

A'cer L. tatriricum il^U. 6 d., spic^um L. 1*. ed., striiqim L. It. 6d., ma- 
crophyllum^WM 2». 6a., platanoides Z. Itt, p. liOb^lii St., p. laciniatum Dee, 
St. 6d., saclp&rinum Z. la. 6 d., Pseudo-Flritanus Zf 9d., P.*fiibo var^gata Ja. 6 d,, 
P. jjurp&rea ZTort. 2a. 6 d., obtusatum Bit. la. 6 d., circinatum Burii St., erioc&r- 
pum Miehx, la«6(l, rilbrum Z. la., monspessulanum Z. la., camp&tre Z. la., or£- 
tieum Z? It. 6 d. A , 

* Adenocrirpus Dee. intermedins Dee. St. 6 d, 

^'sculus Z. Hippocristanum Zf la., H. variegritisn 2a. 6 d., (H.) nbUn ^ nsis 
MieKx. St. 6 d., (H.) rubicrigda Zoia. 2a. 6 d., (H.) glribra WiSd. 2a. 6 d., (H.) 

Uda 2a! 6d.,.(H.) Lydnii ZTost. 2a. 6d. ^ \ 1 r tr 

AiUnftis Deff. glandulosa Detf. la. 6 d. 

A.'lnus Toura. elutindsa Gitrtn. 9d., g. lacinirita WiM. It. 6 d., g. quercifdlia' 
Wm. It. 6^0 g. oxyacanthsefdlia ]«. <W., vaehxtWiM. la. 6A, yordifdlia Codd. 
la. 6*, viridls Dee. It. 6d# 
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AmeUncliicr Med. (v.) Botryapium Dee, Is. 6d., (v.) ^nguinea Dec. 2s. Cd-t 
(v.) ovalis Dee. Is. 6rf., (v.) floridii JAndl. 2s. 6d., f. parviiolia 2s. 6d. 

Amdrpha L, fruttcdsa i. Is., f. Lewisii Is., (C) glabra Deef, Is. 

Ampelopsis Mie/ix. hederacea MicA.r. Is., ^h.) hirsuta Donn 2s. 6d., bipinnata 
Michx. 2s. 6d. , 

Ani;^gdalus Tovm. n^na 1.. 2s. dd., commijiiiis ainara .Dec. 3s. 6d., c. dulcis 
Dec. 3s. 6d., c. macrocarpa Sit. 3s. 6d., oricntdlis Ait. 2s. 6rf. 

Aralia L. splnosa L, Is. 6d. 

^ A'rbutus Camer. U'nedo Is. 6d., U. rblier Ait. 3s. 6d., U. pidnus Ait. 3s. 6d., 
h^brida Ker 3s. 6d., Anarachnc ,?s., procdra Douglas 5s. 

Arctostaphylos Allans. UVa ursi Spreug. 2s. 6d. 

Aristoldchia i. slpho L'HSrit. 3s. Gd. ** 

AristotcUa L'Herit. Macqui L^H(rit. Is. Gd., M. foliis yaricgatis Is. Gd. 
Armeniaca Toum. dasycarpa Pcrs. 2s. Gd. 

Artemisia Voss.' ^brutanum J,. 9d., A. tobolskianum Ifort. 9d. 

Atragcne L. alpina L. Is. Gd., sibirica Z.. Is. Gd, 

A'triplex X. pbrtulacbides X. Is. 

Aucuba Thnnb. japdnica Thunb. Is, Gd. 

Azalea D. D n pr^icuralwns'X^ 3s. Grf, 

Baccharis J{. Br. balimifdlia X. Is. , 

Bcrbcris i. vulgaris L.^s. Gd., v. alba Is. Gd., canadensis Mill. Is. Gd., ibcrica 
Ster. 2s. Gd., sindnsis Desj. 2s. Gd., dtilcis Sw/. 5s., heterophylla Jij^s. Gs. Gd., em- 
petrifolia Xam, 5s., asidtica Roxh. 2^. Gd., aristiita Dec. Is. Gd,- ' 

Bdtula Touth. alba L. 9d., a. pendula Sm. Is., a. urtivifiilia 2s. Gil., puiuila X. 
Is. Gd., nana T., Is. Gd., (a.) pupulifulia Ait. Is., laciniiita 2s. Gd., papyraceu 
Ait. 2s. Gd., Iciita L. Is. Gd. 

Borya If', ligustriiia in/ld. Is. Gd. 

Broiissonetia Vent, papyrii'cra Vent. Is. Gd. 

Bdxus Toum. serapervirens arb-iroscens Mill. Is., s. margimita llort. Is., .s. niyrti- 
fulia Lam. Eticy. Is. 

Calluna Sal. vulgaris dceumbens Don's Millei- Is. Gd., v. fldrc pleiio ./hm's Mithr 
Is. Gd., v. fdliis varicgatis Don's Miller Is. Gd., v. coccinoa Don's Miller Is. G.i. 
Catophaca Fisch. wolgiiirica Fisch. 5s. 

Colycanthus l.indl. fluriilus L. Is. Gd. ' 

Caragana Lam. arborescens Lam. Is. Gd., (a.) Altagaiia Poir. 2s. Gd., frutesceiis 
Dee. Is. Gd., pygmse'a Dee. 2s. Gd., spinusa Dec. 2f. Gd., tragacaiitliuides Poir. 2s. 
Gd., Chamlagu Lam. Is. Gd. 

Carpinus X. Butulus X. 9d., americana MicllX. 2s. Gd. 

^ Carya Nutt, dlba Nutt. 2s, Gd. 

Cassandra D. Don calyculata D. Don 2s. &i. t » 

Castaneas Tourn. vdsca Gxrtn. Is. Gd, v. asplenifdlia 2s. Gd., v. variegata 2s. Gd. 
Catalpa Juss. syringaifdlia Sin^ Is. Gd. * 

Ceanuthus X. aincricantis X. Is. 

Cddrus Barrel. Idbani Barr. 5s. 

Cclastrus X. scandcns X. Is. Gd. , 

Celtis Tourts. occidentalis X. Is. Gd., o. cordiita Willd. Is. Gd., crassifulia Lam. 
Is. Gd. * 

Ccphalanthus X. odjidcntiilis X. Is. Gd. , 

C^rasus Juss. vulgaris flure plem#/ZorX Is. Gd., v. fdliw variegatis flort, 3s. Gd., 
(v.)semperddrens J\!e. Is. Gd., serrulataff. Don Is. Gd., I’Mudo-Clirasus 2s. Gd., Cha- 
mscdrasus Lois. 2s. Gd., prostruta Str. 2s. Gd., deprdssa Ph. Is. Gd, pygma-'a Lois. 
Is. Gd.,nign^Xots. 2s. tSd., japGa.ica Xois. 2s. G<X, j. multiplex Ser. 2s. G^!^, Malialcb 
Mill. 2s. Gd., Padus Dec. 9d, P. bractodsa Ser. Is. Gd., virginidna Miehx. Is., kisi- 
tanica Lois, Is. Gd., Laurucerasus Lois. Gd., angustifdlia Jiort. 9d. • 

Cdrcis X. Siliqudstrum X. Is. Gt^ t ^ 

Chimouanthus Lindl. fragrans Linitt. 2s. Gd., luteus Hart. 2s. Gd. 

Chlbnanthus X. virginic* X. 2s. Gd. • 

Cistus L. crdticus i. Is. Gd., obtusifdlius Smt. Is. 64> corbaridnas fourr. Is. Gd., 
oblongildlius Swt. Is.Gd. • • 

^ Cldmatis X. Fl^mmula L. Is., orientalis X. Is. Gd., Vitalba L. 94, vir^niang X. 
Is. Gd., tritemata Dec. Is^ Gd., fldrida T’hurib. Is. Gd., f. DGre pleyo Is. Gd, Viticdlla 
cartilca Is. Gd.tg/. purpurea Is. %d., v. miiltiplex Is. Gd., montane XAttg. Is. Gd. 
Cldthra It. alnifdlia X. Is. <!(/. “ 
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Coltktea S.. Br. arborescens L. 9d., (a.) cru4nta Ail. I*. 

Comptunia Bania aspicnifulia Banks Is. 6d. 

Corema Z>. Don Alba D. Don 2s. 6d. 

Coriaria Niss. myrtifolia i. 1*. Gd. , 

Cornua /-. aUernifdUa.i. 9d., sanguinea L. 9d., s. fdliis variegatis Is., 61ba.L. 9d., 

A. sibirica 9rf., (a.) stricta Lam. 2s. Gd., (a.) circinata L’Herit. 1*. Gd., mAs L, la. Gd. 
Coronilla Neck. E'tncrus la. 

Curylua L. Avellana L. heterophylla Is. Gd., A. i>urpurea la. Gd., ColArna L. 2s. 
Gd., rostrata Ait. Is. , 

* Cgtoiieaster Med. vnlgAris Limtt. Is. Gd., (v.) toruvutoAh I.indl. Is. Gd., (v.) laai- 
fld«v Jacg. 3s. Gd., fr'igiila IVaJI. 2s. Gd, (f.) affinis JAndl. 2s. Gd., acuminata Lindl. 
2s. Gd., numraularR»i.tBrf/. Is. Gd., rotuiidifdlia Wall. Is. Cd., (r.) micropbylla Wall. 
Is. Gd. _ • ^ 

Crataj'gus Lindl. cocc'nea L. Is. Gd., c. corailina 2s. Gd., c. iiidcntata 2s. Gd., c. 
mAxiina 2a. Gd., glandulusa W. 2s. Gd., g. subiilldsa 2s. Gd., j^iAictata rilbra PursA 
2s. Gd., |>. stricta /fort. 2s. Gd., p. aArea Parsh 2s. Gd., pyrifdba Ait. Is. Gd., macra- 
•intka Lo<ld. 2s. Gd., Crus-gAlIi splcndens Dec. 2s. Gd.. C. pyracSnthlfdlia Dec. 2s. 
Gd., C. salicifulia Dee. 2s. Gd., (C.) ovalifol^ Jfom. 2s. Gd., (C.) prunifdlia Bose 
2s. Gd., nigra Waldst. ^ Kit. 2s. Gd., purpi^ea Bose s!s. Gds, p. altaica 2s. Gd., Dou- 
glasii Lindl. 2s. Gd., Hava Ait. Is^Gd., (f.* lubata Bose 2s. Gd., trilobala /.odd. 2s. 
Gd., apiilolia Mickx. 2s. Gd., a. minor 2s0Gd., cordata M^tl. 2s. Gd., spathulata Elliot 
2s. Gd., (A.) njaroccana i%rs. 3s. Gd., An'iiiia Bose 2s. Gd., orientalis Bose 2s. Gd., 
o. songuinca 2s. Gd.^tanacetifolia Pers. 2s. Gd.^ t. glabra Lodd. 2s. Gd., t. Eecana 
2s. Gd., heterophylla pbtyge 2s. Gd., Oryacantha obtusata Dec. Is. Gd., O. laciniata 
Arb. Brit. l.s. Gd., O. oriocarpa Lindl. 2s. Gd., O. Olivcriana Arb. Brit. Is. Gd., 
O. mclimocarpa Arb. Brit. Is. Gd., O. aurca /fort. Is. Gd., O. mAltipIex Dort. Is. 
Gd., O. rdsoa \fort. Is. Gd., O. punicca ImUI. 2 s . Gd., O. p. flcire pleno 3s. Gd., O. 
fdliis argentcis /fort. Is. Gd., O. stricta /.odd. 2s. Gd., O. reginai Hart. Is. Gd., O. 
pr.cVox /fort. 2s. Gd., O. mondgyna Arb. Britt Is. Cd., O. apetala Lodd. Is. Gd., 
parvifcilia Ait. 3s. Gd., virginica iMdd. 3s. Gd., me.\ic.ina Jl/oc. §• Sesse 2s. Gd., Pyra> 
cAntha Pers. Is. Gd. 

Cupressus L. -cmpcrvlrcns L. Is. Gd., s. hoiizontalis Mill, Die. Is. Gd., thydldes 
L. 2s. Gd. 

Cyddnia Tonm. vulgaris pyriformis 2s. Gd., sinensis TAouin 2s. Gd., japAnicaPairs. 
Is. Gd., j. Hdre Albo 2s. Gd. 

Cytisus Dee. Albus Link Is., incarnatus 2s.,Gd., Laburnum Is , L. qucrcU 
folium Hort. Is. Gd., L. purpurascens Is. Gd., (L.) alpinus Mill. Is., (L.) a. pAndulus 
2s. Gd., nigricans L. 9d., scssiliidlifts I,.. 9d., s. albus Hort. 2s. Gd., purpurcus Scop. 
Is., snpinus Jacg. 9d., capitntus Jacg. 9d . polytrichus Bieh. Is., bifldrus L'lISrit. 9d, 
T)ab<je'»ia D. Bon polifdlia D. Domils. Gd., p. fldre Albo Swt. Is. Gd.* 

Daphne L. Mezereum L. Is., M. flore albo Is. Gd., M. autunultile 2s. Gd, 
pontica Is. Gd., A'nedriiin L. Is. Gd. 

Deutzia Tltunb. scabra Thunb. A. Gd. 

Diervilta Touch, canadAnsis Willil. Is. 

Diospyros L. Ldt%s 9.^2s. Gd., virgiuiana L. 2s. Gd. 

Dirca L. palAstris L. 3s. Gd. 

ElicAgnus !/V>ur»» hortensR ongustifolia Bieb. Is. Gd 
E'mpetrum sT.. nigrum L. 2% Gd. 

E'phcdrs L inonostaaliya L. 2s. Gd. * 

Erica D. Don Tctral|i|/.. Is. Gd, T. Alba Is. Gd., cincrc%X, Is. Gd., c. atro- 
purpurea 1|. Gd., c. Alba Is. Gd., ciliaris X. Is? Cd. 

Euonynfis Timm, europae'us L. 9d., c. nanus I.«dd. Is.ffd., c. frAq;tu Albo Lodd. 
IsAGd., verrucosus Scop. Is. Gd., latilolius C.Bauli. Is. Cd., americAnus L. 2s. Gd. 
Faguj L. sylvAtica L. 9d., s. purphrea AH. Is. Gd., s. fdliis variegatis Is. Gd., 
heterophylla 2s. ud., s. cristata 3s. Gd.,ta. pAi\dula 2s. Gd. 

Fouiar.Asia Lindl. phillyrcdides LabiB. Is. 

Epthcrgilla L. alnifolia L. Is. g9.' 

Fraxinus Jbum. excelsio«X. ahrea Wtlld. 2s. Gd.,^. crisp* Arb. Brit. 2s. Get., em 
verrucosa Des/l 2s.*6d., e. naua IjoM.Cat. 2s. Gd., (e.) heterophylla Paid. 2s. Gd., (c.) 
passifolia* Is. Cd., lentisoifolia Desf. 2s. Gd., 1. pAndula 3s. Cd., (americAna 

Wind.) pubAscen% Walt. *Zs. Gd., (a.) sambucifolia Pakl j/s. Gd., (a.) juglan^folia 
iam. 2s. 6(*,*(a.) cpiptcra VaM 2s.*6d, (a.) ovAft Pose 2s. Gd, (i.) pannosa Feat. 
§• BoA; 2^ Gd • 

GArrya Doug. ellQitica D^tg. 2s. Gd. 
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Gaultbdria £. Shallon P«nh 2a. 

Genista Lam. radiata Scop. la. Qd., prostrata Lam. la. Sd., prociimbcns Waldtt. i 
Kit. la. * 

Gleditschia L. triac&nthos Z. la. 6d., sin£nsis Lam, 2a. 6d., s. purpurea 3a. 6d., 
(s.) ferox Derf. 3a. 6d., ctUpica Daf, 2a. 6d, , 

Gorddnia Ettia pubescens Pd. 2a. 6d. 

Gynuidcladus Lam. canadensis Lam. 2a. Gd. 

Gypsocdllis SaL vagans Sal, la., edmea JD. Eon la. 6d. 

Halesia EBia tetraptcra L. 2a. 6d., d'ptera Z. 2a. 6d. 

Halimoddndron argdtf.eum 2a. 6d, c 

Hamamelis Z. virg.nica Z. 2a. Gd. 

Hddera Swartz Helix Z. la., H. canariensis Eec. la. Gd., H. fdliis argdnteis 
la. 6d. ' 

Hcliiinthenium Tottrn. canum Eunal la., crdccum Para, la., vulgare Gart, la., 
surrejanum MiU. IS., macrantbura Swt. la., m. multiplex Swt. la., rhodinthum Eunal 
la., canescens Swt, la., mutabile Para, la., suiphiireum IFilld. la., vendstnm Swt. la., 
Millcri Swt. la. ' 

Hibiscus Z. syrlacus fuliis variega'is la. Gd., a. fldre xariegato 9d., s. fldre pnr- 
pikreo 9d , s. fldre riipra td., s. fldre dlbo 9d. 

Hippdpbac Z. Ilhamnoides mas Z. la. Gd,, salicifdUa E. Eon la. Gd. 

Hydrangea Z. arborescens X.. la., nivea-Af/cda:. la. 6d., quercifdlia Bartram 2a. Gd. 

Hypdricum Z.’elatum j4it. la., birclnum Z. 9(/.,'ca]ycinum Z. 9d., nroUficum L. 9d. 

I'lex X,. Aquifdlium Z. heterophvllum 2a. Gd., A. scrratifdli’im 2a. Gd., A. crispum' 
2a. Gd, A. fdrox 2a. Gd., A. senfscens 2s. Gd., A. ilb«> marginatum 2a. Gd., A. adreo 
marginatum 2a. Gd., A. adreo pictum 2a. Gd., A. ferox argenteum 2a. Gd., A. f. 
adreum 3a. Gd., A. frdctu luteo 2a. 6d„ balcdrica Eeay. 2a. Gd., opaca dit. 2a. Gd., 
Cassinc dit. 3a. Gd. 

I'tea Z. virginica Z. 2a. Gd. 

Jasmlnum Forakoel fruticans Z; la., hdinile Z. la. Gd., ofiicindlc Z. la. 

Jdglans Z. regia Z. 2a. 

Junlpcrus Z. communis la, c. sudcica Mart, la. Gd., c. nana Willd. 2a. Gd., 
virginiana Z. la. Gd., Sabina 1.. la. Gd., S. tamariscifdlia 2a. Gd., S. fdliis varic- 
gatis Mart. 2a. Gd, S. prostrata 2a. Gd., phceiiicea X.. 5a., reedrra Ham 3a. Gd., chi- 
nensis Z. 2a. Gd. 

Kdimia L. latifdlia Z. 2a. Gd., gladca Ait. la. Gd. 

Kdrria Eec. japunica Eee. la. Gd., j. fldre pleno Gd. 

Koelreutdria Larm. paniculata Laxm. la. Gd. 

Zdrix Toum. europte'a Eec. 9d. * 

Ladrus X?f». n'jbilis Z. \a. Gd., ii. salicifdlia Swt. la. Gd., Sdasafras Z. 7a. Gd., 
Henadin L.‘2a. Gd. • 


Zddum Z. paldstrc Z. la. Gd. 

Zeucdlhoe E. Eon 'Spinuldsa O. Eon 2a. Gd, , 

Ligdstrum Toum. vulgare Trap. Gd., v. xantnuedrpum Gd. 

Ziquiddmbar Z. Styraciflua X.. 2a. Gd., imbdrbe Willd. la. Gd. 

Lirioddndron Z. Tulip iera Z. 2a. Gd. ' ■- 

Lonicera Eeaf. Pericl;^menura Z. serdtinum Ait. la., P. bdigicum la., P. quer- 
cifdlium./Xir.‘9d., grata Ait. la., tatdrica Z. rubrifldra IXac. 9d., pyreudica Z. la. Gd., 
olpigena Z. la. Gd., co^TuIca Z. la. Gd., iladrica Bteh, la. 

L^cium Z. barbarum Z. 9ii. " • 

Macldra ATatt. utjfantiaca Nutt. 2a. Gd. 

Magndlia L. grandifldra Z. 2a. GU,, g. obovdta Ait. 3a. Gd., g. exoridnsis Hort. 
Sa Gd., gladpa X.. 3a.*'6d., g. tThompsoniana 7a. Gd, acuminata Z. 2Sil Gd., (ac.) 
cordata Mx. 3a. Gd., consplcua Saliab. 5a,, purpurea Bot. Map. la. Gd., (p.) grdcilis 
2a. 6ii • 

Mabdnia Nutt. Aquifdlinm Nutt 2a. Gd., repens G. Eon Sa. Gd ^ 

Matachoddndron Oav. ovdtnm Cav. 2a. 


Meiii^rmum Z. canadCise Z. la. Gd. '' 

Menzidsia Smith gl bularia Saliab, 2a. Gd t 

Mdspilus Lindl. ge-midnica Z. 2a. Gd, SmitMi Eec. 2a. Gd. 

Mdrus Toum. nigra Voir. 5a., dlba Z. la. 

Myrica Z. Gale Z. la^ Gd. 

luyricdria Ek.-p. gcrmdnica zfeat). la. , ' 

NegdudoOlXizacA fraxinifdlii'm Nutt, la., f. crispum &. Eon ^a. Gd. 
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Ononis L. fruticosa L. Is. 6d. 

O'rnus Pert, europie'a Pert. 2s. fid., (e.) rotundifolia Pert. 2s. 6ef. 

O'strya WiUd, vulgaris WiUd. Is.t (v.) virginica WiUd. Is. • 

Oxvodccus Pert, macroc&rpus Purih Is. fid. , 

Fseonia X.. Motitan papaveracea ^nd. 5t., Btoksii And. 3s. 6d. 

Paliilrus X. aculeatus lam. 2s. 6d. 

Pavia Boerh. rikbra Lam. 2s. 6d., r. butnilis 2s. 6<I., r. h. p^nduia 2s. 6d., flava Dec. 
Is. 6d., discolor Stvt. 2s. 6d., hybrids Dee. 2s. 6d., ncgMcta G. Don 2s. 6d., ma- 
crocdrpa Hart. 2s. 6d., macrostachya Xois. Is. Gd. 

*P^iploca X. grse'ca X. Is. Gd. 

Pern^ttya Gaud, inucronata Gaud. 2s. Gd. 

P^rsica Poum. vftigaris fldre pleno Hort. 2s. Gd. 

Pliiladtilphus X. coroiidrius X. 9d., c. fldre pl^o Lodd. 9d., c..variegatus Ladd. 
Is. Gd., verrucosus Sehrad. 9d., (v.) latifolius Schrad. 9d., laxus Sehrad. 9d., (1.) 
grandiilurus WiUd. 9d., hirsbtus Nutt. 9d. 

Pliill^rea Poum. angustifolia X. 2s. Gd., latlfdlia L. 2s. (1.) obllqua Ait. 

If. Gd. • 

Picea D. Don pectinata Is., balsamea X. I|. 

Pinus X. sylvustris X. Gd., (s.) p\imilio Hwnhe 2s. fSd., p. Mbghus 2s. Gd., inops 
Ait. Is. Gd., Xaricio Pair. Is. Gd, (L.) ai&triaca*Xfuss Is., (t..) Pallasiana Lamb. 
2s. 6d., Pin^tcr Ait. Is. Gd., Fin& X. If. Gd., Ccmbra X. 2s. Gd., Strobus X. 9d. 
Pistacia X. Terebintbus X. 2s. 6d., Lcntiscus X. 3s. (%■ 

Planera GmeK Itichardi Michx. Is. Gd. 

Flatanus X. orientalis X. Is. Gd., occidcntalis*X. Is. Gd. 

Populus Poum. albaX. Is., trumulaX. p^ndula Is., grai'ca Ait. Is., nigra X. Is., 
n. salicifdlia 2s. Gd., monolircra Ait. Is., in. mas Is., m. Xindlcyana Is., fastigiata 
Is., hctcrophyHa X. 5s., balsamifcra X. Is., candicans Ait. It. 

Potentilla X. fruticosa X. 9d. 

Priiios X. deciduus Dec. It. Gd., vcrticilldtus X. Is. Gd. 

Prikmis Poum. spind.sa fldre pleuu Is. Gd, doinastioa myrobalana 2s. Gd, ma» 
ritima Waagenheim 2s. Gd. 

Ptdiea X. trifoliata X. 2s. Gd. ^ 

Pyrus Lindt, com. foliis varicg. 2s. Gd., (c.) nivalis X. Is. Gd., (c.) salicifdlia X. 
Is. Gd- (c.) amygdaliformis Pit. 2s. Gd., sindnsis J.indl. 2s. Gd., bollwylleriana Dee. 
Is. fld., variolosaIfdU. 2s. 6d., (m.) prunifolia IF. Is. b'd., (m.) baccataX. Is 6d.,rivu- 
Idris Doug. Is. 6d., coronariaX. Is. Gd., spcctabilis sftS. Is. Gd., A'riet Ehrh. It. Gd., 
A. latifdUa IT. S. Is. Gd., (A.) intermedia Ehrfi. Is. Gd., (A.) vestita WaU. 2s. Gd., 
torminalis Ehrh. Is. 6'<f., pinnatifida Ehrh. Is. Gd., aucuparia Geertn. Is.', ameriedna 
Dee. ‘At. Gd, Sdrbus Go-rtn. Is., lanuginosa Dec. Is. %f., spdria Dee. Is. Gd, spdr. 
pendula 1^. Gd, •rbutifdlia X. Is. Gd^, a. serotina lAndL 2s. Gd., (a.^ floribdnda 
Lindt. 2s. Gd, (a.) depressa Lindt. 2s. Gd., piibens Lindt. 2s. Gd., grandifdlia Lindt. 
2s. Gd., Charafemespilus Lindt. 2s. Gd • 

Oudreus X. ^cdunculata Wittd. ihstigiata 3s. 6d., p. heteropbylla 5s., p. foliis 
variegatis 3s. 6^. p. purpure.a 3s. 6d., sessilifldra Sat. 2.i. Gd, pyrenaica WiUd 
2". Gd., E'seuius X. Cs. gd!, Cerris X. Is. Gd, C. variegata 5s., C. austriaca 3s. Gd., 
C. fulhamdnsis 3s. Gd., C. Lucombeana crispa 3s. Gd., sE'gilops X* 2s. Gd., X. 
pdndula .3s. Gd , dlbj^ Is. CsMr macrocarpa .3s. Gd., Prinus X. 3s. Gd., rbbra X. 5s , 
coccinea WiM»lt. Gd., paliistris H’tlld. 2s. Gd, Plidllos X. 3*. Gd., Ilex X. Is. Gd, 
gramiintia X. 3s. 6d., cojeiferaX. 3s. Gd., Silber X. Is. Gd., Turner! WHO. 3s. Gd. 

llhdmnus Lam. Alatisivus X. Is., A. fdliis adreis Is. Gd. hybridus L’Herit. 
Is. Gd., catkdrticus X. I?., saxatilis X. Is., Eh-ythrdxylon Pau. Is. 6d., alpinus X. 
9d., Frdngfla L. Is. Gd., latifdlius L'Hdrit. Is. Gd.ii 

Bhododdndron X. ponticum X. Is. Gd., p. Smitliii 5s., p. azaleoldes 2s. Gd., 
maximum X. 2r- Gd~ (m.) purpureum G. DomGt. Gd, catawbidnse Michx. 2s. Gd., 
punctatiftn A^r. s/ Gd., ferrugineum X.^s. 6rf^ (? f.) hirsiktum Is. 6d., dadricum 
X.. Is. Gd, flavum G. Don Is. Gd, nudifldrum coccineum 2s. 6cl., visedsuxn Porr. 
2s. Rhoddra Cr. Don 2s. Gd * iS • 

lAus X. Cdtinus X. Is. Gff., typhinaX. 9rf., glabra X. Is. ^., g. coccinea Is.%d.,„ 
venenata Dee. St. Gd, radicans X. 2s. Gd, Toxicoddnorou L. 24 Gd, suavdolena Ait. 
2s. 6A • * 

Ribea X. aetosum Lindk Is., trifldrum W. Is., (t.) nivei|m Lindt. Is., (t.) Cynda- 
bati L.- Is., divaricatum DougL 9<i, specidsum A. 6d., Oiaedntik^X. 9d.,lacflstrc 
Pair. Is.,_rdbruin i. fdliitdlbo variegatis 9d., (t.) |lplnum X. Is., (•♦) petroe'um 
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Wulf. 9<t, (r.) multiflurum Kit. li., punctatuin Jt. §• P. 1»., nigrum Z» foliis varie* 
gatis9e/.i (n.) triste PalL 9d., (n.) grandiflorum 9d., (ii.) parviflurum 9d., cdreum 
Dovgl. Is. 6d., sangr ineum P«rsA 9d., a glutinusum Benth. Is., s. inalviceum Benth. 
Is., s. atror&bcns llort. 9d., adreum prs'cux Lindl. 9d., a. serutinumXindi. 9d. (a.) 
tenuiflorum Lindl. 9d., (a.) llarum Coll. 9tL * 

llobiniaX. Fsc^d-Acacia X. Is., P. uinbraculifcra Dec. 3$. 6d., P. tortudsa Dec. 
St. 6d., P. sophoracfdlia Is. Gd., P. macroph^lla Is. ed., P. microphylla Is. 6<i, (P.) 
viscusa Veat Is. 6d., bispida X. Is. 6d., h. rusea Is. Gd., h. macropbylla Is. Cd. 

Uusa Toum. ferox J.awr. Is. Gd., bracteabi Wendl. Is. Gd., ciiinamumea Betl, Is., 
sulplidrca Ait. Is., spiuosissima X. 1^., damascciia MilL Is., centifdlia proviiicia.'is 
Mill, Is., villdsa X. Is., rubiginusa X. Is., canina X. Is., indica X. Is., seinper- 
vircns X. Is. 

Kiibus X. lacin^atus W. Is. Gd., ..pertdbilis Ph. Is., fruticdsus X. pompunius Is. Gd., 
£ fdliis variegatis Is. Gd., f, Icucocarpus Is Gd., oduratus X. Is., iiutkanus Mac. Is. 
lldscus X.«acul«atus X. Gd., Hypogidssum X. Is., raccmusus X. Is. 

Salisburia Sm. adiantildlia Sm. Ss. Gd., a. fcm. 3s. Gd. 

SUix X. pur|i^rca X. Is. Gd , triandra X. Is. Gd., pcntaiidra X. Is. Gil., Idcye- 
riana Willd. Is. Gd., babyldnica Is. Cd., b. crlspa Hort. Is. Gd., decipicns Hoff. 
Is. Gd., fragilis X. Is. Gd., KusscliaAa Sm. Is. Gd., alba X. Is. Gd., vitcllina X. 
Is. Gd., acuminata S.n. Is. Gd., IVntcdcrana Wiltd. Is. Gd., aurita X. Is. Cd., caprca 
X. Is. Gd. ‘ 

Sambucus Toum. nigra X. Is., n. leucocdrpa Is., n. laciniata Is., racemusa X. St.Gd. 
Sliephcrdia SiUt. argiiiitca Nutt. I s. Gd., canadensis Nutt. St. Gd. * 

Smilax X. aspera X. Is. Gd., SariMparilla X. St. Gd., rutundifulia X. St. Gd. 
Suphura B. Br. jupunica X. Is., j. ])undula 10s. Gd. 

Spartium Dec. jiinccum X. is., j. florc pleno St. Gd. 

Spira;'a X. opidilulia X. 9d., chaina'drifulia X. 9d., (c.) ulmifolit* Scop. 9d., tri- 
lobata X. 9d., hypurieifolia Dec. 9d., coryinbu.sa llaf. 9d., bella Simt Is., salicifulia 
X. 9d., tomentusa />. Is., loiviguta Is., arJaefulia Smith Is., sorbifulia X. Is. 
Staphylea X. trifulia X. Is., pinnata X. Is. 

Stuartia virginica .9s. Cd. * 

Symnboricarpos Dill, vulgaris Michx. 9d., v. fdliis variegatis Is. Gd., raccindstis 
Michxilt. 

Syringa L. vulgaris X. 9d., v. alba 9d., Josika^'a Jacq. St. Gd., persica i. 9d., 
p. &lba 9d., p. laciniata 9r/., rothumagcnsi.s lienauU 9d. 

Tdmarix Detv. gallica J,. 9d. 

Tdxus X. bacckta X. St. Gd., b. fa.sligiata St. Cd., (b.) canadensis llVld. 3s. Gd. 
Taxudium Bich. distielium Bicli. St. Gd., d. .sineiise penduUiui 5s. 

Thuja X. occidcntalis X. Is. Gd., orientiilis X. 3s. fid., o. tatdrica St. Gd. 

* Tilia X. curopic'a X. microphylla Is. Gd., v. plutyphylla Is. Gd^. e. riibra Is. Gd., 
e. laciniata,.Is. Gd., c. adrea Is. Gd., (e.) alba It'aldst. ^ Kit. St. Gd., auicricana X. 
2s. Gd., pubescens Is. Gd. 

iriex L. curopa-'a X. 9d,, e. tldrc pldno Is., tricta Is. Gd. 

Vacc nium X. Myrtillus X. Is., caespitdsum Michx. Is. Gd., rcsindsum Ait. St. Gd., 
Arctostdphylos h. St. Cd., (?A.) jiadifolium Sm. St. tfJL VHis idsc'a X. 2s. Gd , 
ovdtum Parth^t. Gd. 

ViburnunaX. Tiniis L. Is., T. lucida Ait. Is., Le tago X. Js. Cd., (X.) pruni* 
folium X. Is. Gd., lasrigatum Wdld. It., deiitatuin Lin. Is., O'pulus sterilis Dec, 9d. 
Vinca X. major X. Gd., minor fdliu argeiiteis 9d. ’ 

Virgilia X. Idtca A/icAsr. Is. 

Vitis X. vinifera apiifolia//orf. 2«. Gd., Labrusca L: it., cordifd\ifcJl/icAr. 3s., 
tiparia Michx. St. o r- . 

Wistaria Nutt, frutdscens Dec, Is. Gd., chinensis Dec. St. Cd, 

Xanthorhiza X. apiifolia I’JIerit. Is. Gd. 

Xanthdxylum X. fraxiiieuin H'iOd. St Gd. 

Vdcca X. gloridsa X. 5s., recurvifdlia Salitb. 5t., fldccida Hau>. Is. Gd. 

ZcMdbia D. Don specidss-XJ. Don St. Gd., s. pulverulenta Purth St, Gd, 

i. 

All the plants sent'to the Derby vArbbretum were,' from pre¬ 
ference, chosen of small size, as most likely to be taken'ijj) with 
roots propqu’tionate to their tops, and coiisfequently^to live and 
thrive in their new situation. 
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A Year's Culture of the Hyacinth. 

We may state here of Messrs. Whitley and Ostom’s Cata^ 
just published, that it contains the names, correctly spelt 
and accented, and with the same authorities as in o^r Atioretim 
BritannicutHi of at>ove 1400 species and varieties; of every one 
of which, without a single exception, they have plants in their 
nursery, or had at the time the Catalogue was published. So 

S articular are Messrs. Whidey and Osborn in this respect, that 
ley have not included in their list about finy kinds, the plants 
o? which the 3 »procured from other ^nurseries. Of these 1400 
kinds Messrs. Whitley and Osborn can send out, this season, 
1300 sorts for the sum of 160/. Next year the cellection will be 
increased by the addition of all the new species and good varieties 
that can be got; and the whole will be assiduously propagated, 
so as to produce healthy vigorous young«plapts for sale. 

In directing attention to Messfs. Wliitley and Osborn’s Cata~ 
loguCf we think we are doing a service both to nurserymen and 
country gentlemen; for from this Catalogue both can select as 
complete a colihction of plants as*can be desired, and with 
names which, we state without hesitation, are more correctly 
applied thaji those to be found in any other nursery whfftever. 
In ail probability there are various nurseries where some of the 
plants may be sold as cheap as in the Fulham Nursery; but 
assuredly we do not know of one, where so complete and so 
correctly named a collection is to be procured at so low aiprice. 
As we have been partly the means of inducing Messrs. Whitley 
and •Osborn to adopt the nomenclature of onv Arb. Brit., we 
feel bound strongly to recommend thf m, and their Catalogue of 
Irees and Shrubs, to the public. 

Bayswater, Jan, 1840. 

Aht. VI. A Year's Culture of the Hyacinth, as pr/tclised at Haarlem 
in HoUanJ, beginning with she Season for Planting, in October, 

(Translated from the Veihandlungen des Vereins,” of Frankfort on the 

Mmne. By J. L.) 

OcroaBS.,—- The Du^h method of planting bulbs is of all 
methods tfhe best. The whole piece’of ground allotted for them 
is divided Into .bedsit The first bedds dug from* 3 to S inches 
deep (accfrding to the strength or kindiof bulb to be planted), 
and. this quantity of earth tliat is dug out is conveyed to the 
further fide 6f tyie last bed in the ^iece of ground. The bed 
Wiich has had this earth taken* fron? it is equally raked, and 
divided into rows, when th^ bulbs are plAed ^ntly upon it. 
The second, bed is theSi dug out in like Aanne!^ and the earth 
which is takqp from it is used for covering the bulbs in the first 
'bed;. and in thif luaifner they proceed to the Jast bed, which ds 
covered wirff the eailh of thi first bed, which wa^ deposited 
1840.' Bbi,. ^ o 
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there. When there is but one bed to be planted, it is advis¬ 
able, if not thought too much trouble, to put a layer of sand 
where the bulbs are to be placed, or only a little on the very 
spot on which each bulb is to be placed. 

With regard to the space between each bulb, eight of those 
that are capable of producing flowers are planted on the extent 
of Sf ft.; but they^must always be put nearer or further apart^ 
according to the strength of the bulbs. Very small bulbs; or 
those not capable of producing flowers, are not-planted singly, 
but are sown" in rows, as It is of no cunsecjuence whether the 
sides or points,of these bulbs are next the ground. 

Those kinds which grow high and strong should, in general, 
be planted the deepest, that is, 5 or 6 inches tleep. Those kinds 
that grow low should not be planted so deep; but those kinds 
which are liable to produce ah excess of offiets (Durchwachs) 
must be planted the.deepest of tdl, viz. 6 in. Among the latter 
may be mentioned in particular I’Amie du Cam;'. It must 
also be particularly observed, that, when thelsoil is stiflj the 
bulbs must not be planted so deep as when the soil is light. It 
can bp best ascertained during the warm days in spring, if the 
bulbs have not been planted deep enough; because, when that 
is the case, the leaves begin to flag; while those that are too 
deep in the soil assume a yellowish appearance. They then 
beconv rather smaller than larger, and have a withered appear¬ 
ance. Those of a very small sort are generally not planted so 
deep as the other kinds; such ns la Duchesse de Parma, la Mar¬ 
quise de la Coste, le Bonaparte, le Koi Spheres, le Kaiser Alex¬ 
andre, &c. ^ 

The weather should be dry during the time of planting. If 
there is a continuance of rain after a space of fourteen days, it 
is very ihjurious_: because, as the germ prevents the bulb from 
being completely closed,'the water Jhnds its way iii^ and causes 
the bulb to rot. 

Forced hyacinths should be planted in a 'lighter soil, because 
it makes ahem flower sooner; and thosg bulbs which are diffi¬ 
cult to flower, or which are apt to fliower late, sivould have a 
light dry soil. Care must'be taken, as already obseVved, that 
bulbs are not^ planted agahi on the samd’med for the space of 
five year.s; and‘every vyear a change of soil must Ibe given, 
either lighter or stifFer; such as, if the previous soil had been 
light, it should now be very light, or a stifi'soik; btit it must be 
remembered that «11 those with white flowers do not generally 
(k) so well in a stifle soil as most oP’those with blue flowers, and 
all those kindi^'^which are apt to hq,ve thb rot rayst very seldom 
be planted In a stiff soil. "Vet bulbs which are grpwn-hi a stiff 
soil sometimes, tc our^ great astonishment, produce beautiful' 
fibers > but they generally perish* before the next ftiiie ofjilant- 
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ing; and in general, when you have been so unfortunate as to 
plant in too stiff a soil (which nfhy be known by the luxuriance 
of the leaves), it is better to take the bulbs up befiire they have 
done growing, as they would be sure to become wrinkletl, and 
perhaps mouldy, afterwards. 

Nmember and December. — These are the principal operations 
for hyacinths during the month of October; and during Novera- 
CeiT the same may be continued, if not mushed in October. 
The weeds, alse, must be all taken out from those beds where 
the bulbs are plantetf; and the beds must then b«? nicely raked, 
and made ready for covering, in case of frost, in (December. 
'I'his covering is made of reeds, anti the covering which was 
wsed for the former year is now put under the ne^ one, so that 
the whole becomes several inches thick. JThere is a covering 
also on the sides of the ^trenchfis, fastened doVn by means of 
pegs. When there is a contitmance of rain, the trenches are 
filled with water, which must immediately be removed. 

January and J^ehruary. — During^he months of January and 
February, the ground in w'hich hyacinths are to be planted in the 
following Qctober must be deeply dug, and where the beds are 
planted, the water must be carefully removed from the trenches. 

March. — When frost is no longer apprehended, the covering 
of the beds may be taken off; but great care must be taken not to 
remove it too soon, that it may not be necessary to put it on. 
again. After all the beds have been carefully cleaned and 
rak^d, they are watered with a mixture of cow-dung attd water, 
which forms a slight crust on the ^surface, and prevents the 
wind from causing any irri^ularity on the beds. That piece of 
ground which, in the previous months, had been deeply dug and 
intendej) for .hyacinths the pext year, should now be«manured* 
as above described, with four wheelbnrrowfuls of pure ct)w-dung 
to the squace yard, which i|i dug in 1 ft. deep. 

April .—Time of flowering. At this time the plants siiould 
be carefully exaThitfed, to see if by any accident one or two of a 
diflerent kind have b^n mixed with those that are pVc, and to 
mark them out.* After t^ie bulbs have flowered^ the flower-stalks 
should bl cut off, to make the leave? grow stronger, and laid in a 
place wljere they icfen do no injucy ; because, should they be 
brought Jagain to the hyacinth beds, they would cause all tli 0 
bulbs to rot. They cannot even be used as manure for trees, &c.; 
because, if thej^are not poisonous, they at least always contain 
a corrosive property, and to such a degree, that in the month of 
October the labourers, aftA working fiveft)r six hours aiffoj^ig 
them, became,red aniP fiery, all over, anthare ifl very great pain 
during all Jhis month, till this labour terminates. This nain 
even ptifevents «leep.* 

There «re some k^ds, and particularly those ihift have small 
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bulbs and full strong flowers (so ntuch so, that the flower is out 
of proportion with the bulb), that should have the flower-stalk 
cut off as soon as the flowers have expanded, in order that the 
plant may not die of exhaustion. Henri IV. belongs to this 
kind. It is rather expensive, but very beautiful. 

A strong wind after flowering is very injurious; because, as 
the bulbs are then only beginning to increase in size, the wind 
blowing them backwards and forwards must retard their grot, th, 
and be very injurious to them generally. 'I’his .*> generally ob¬ 
viated by thick edges or palings; and, \^ere there are only a 
few beds, they,can be protected with less trouble. 

Afoy. — Attention must be paid in this month to keep the 
bulbs free of weeds, and to see that none of their leaves arc 
hanging down here and there, which is a sign that the bulbs 
have not been deep enough planted. 

June. —Time for .removal. Those bulbs which are in too 
stiff a soil are generally taken out in the beginning of June, 
while they are still increasing in size. This liiust not be neg¬ 
lected ; because, although they may appear fine large bulbs, 
they would, if suffered to exhaust themselves, either wither on 
the drying-boards, or, fbr the most part, would perish the fol¬ 
lowing year. They are easily known by their very luxuriant 
and beautiful growth at this time (the beginning of June), in a 
soil which is not suiHciently sandy, or contains too much rich 
or stiff soil; and their.beautiful growth must not induce you to 
let them remain longer in it, as mischief would be sure to' fol¬ 
low. It is, indeed, very possible, that the bulbs may afterwards 
shrivel in some degree, and become mouldy by being disturbed 
while they are increasing in size; but, as this can be remedied 
‘by cleaning and trimming them carefully, there is. nothing to be 
dreaded'. 

Those plants'which are only moderately luxuriant may re¬ 
main in the ground till the end of June; but the usual time is 
the middle of this month. A yellow or wlthertid appearance at 
the tips qf the leaves is a sure sign tha{ they have done grow¬ 
ing ; and, when this is the case, it is ad^visable to take them out. 
Dry weather, during this o{teration, is indispensably Necessary; 
therefore, wheti there is not .a continuation offlne weather, every 
moment of dry weather or sunshine should be taken bdvantage 
of; but m very warm situations, where the sun has too great 
a power on the sand, cafe must be taken tSjat 'thosa bulbs 
which are taken out and *^laid ‘on the ground do not perish by 
tl 2 ,e'too great heat‘^of the sun. hi uiat case, this operation 
should be performed Co the morning. * ^ > 

The manner* of taking out the bulbs in Hollan(^ is nearly as 
follows; — First, all th^ leaves are pulled up in tlie sam# way as 
you wovld*'pull out weeds. The*'bulb r^ains in* tiie ground. 
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and the leaves break off exactly at the point or surainit of the 
bulb, which it is very necessary to preserve. When the leaves 
are removed, the bulbs are immediately taken out; and this 
must not be delayed even to the following day, because, when 
the leaves are taken away, and wet weather follows, the moisture 
penetrates into the bulb and makes it sickly. If they have 
bgen planted in rows, and in good*order, thfy are easily found 
agaiti. You must kneel down and take out the first row, and so 
onlill you com€<o the end of the bed, l^ing them all in the foot¬ 
path. When the beS is empty, it must be raked smooth all 
over, and a strip in the middle, about a foot and*a half broad, 
made flat and firm by means of a board being pressed upon it, 
or the back of a sp^e. On this smooth part of* the bed the 
bulbs must be placed in rows, keej^ing euclusorj: separate; but 
care must be taken at all t^mes to'lay uiose that are diseased by 
themselves, so that they may flot infect the others; and, lest 
any of those* that are diseased may have been overlooked when 
they are laid to dry, they should be so placed that one bulb may 
not touch the others. It often happens, when the leaves are 
pulled off, as above described, that they do not come entirely 
from the point of the bulb, in which case they must tie cut, as 
they would rot off’ afterwards, and run* the risk of destroying a 
whole b,ed of bulbs in the course of a few days by the rotz. 
W’hen they are laid on the strip of ground to dry, the root ends 
of the bulbs must be turned towards the south, as by this means 
the rays of the sun will have a greater effect upon them. 

When the bulbs are placed on the strip of ground along the 
middle of the bed, the ear|.h from both sides is thrown over 
them two or three inches thick. The Dut<;h expression for this 
is, lying Jn the>A[au/7 (cool). The length of time they Ite in the 
Kiiuil depends upon circumstances. If the bulbs are large and 
well grown, 4hey should only lie about a fortnight, because if 
they are kept longer^ in it, they are in danger of having the 
rotz; but, if ihe^ afe of a moderate size, they should .remain in 
it three or four, week* A gootl deal also depends upon the 
weather ; betause during.damp weather, or whBn it varies from 
moist to vferm weather, they must all be taken out sooner, so as 
not to rutJthe dang«*of a very serious loss. * 

There «re two artificial methods of propagating bulbs in 
Holland: one is by means of crosscuts (Kreuzschnitte), the 
other by hollbwirfg out the bulb |Hoh]ung). Those bulbs that 
afte to be propagated by m^ns of crosscuts must undergo jhe 
operation before they are laid in the Kauil. * * • 

The strongest and tnost .healthy bulbs^ must* be chosen for 
^eithgr of the^e operations, as that is the only chance of obtain¬ 
ing yourlg healthy butbs. Therefore, when you selecl bulbs for 
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A Year's Culture of tke-‘'Htfacintht 


propagating, and are convinced that they are perfectly healthy, 
without cutting* any part off, make four crosscuts in the root 
end half-way up the bulb, after which the bulbs should be laid in 
the Kdttil, and bikeii out again like the others. 

These cuts open pretty wide the same autumn, and send out 
young bulbs at the cut scales. They must then be planted in 
this state by themselves; and the next year, after having been 
dried on the boards, they are separated and trimmed. While 
they are increasing in size, very little foliage, o»«none at all, hp- 
pears on the surface of the bed, as the old bulb has no longer 
any influence,.-and the young ones only exert their strength to- 
war<!s their own increase. 

The manner of propagating by hollowing out the bulb shall 
be treated of preseptlyi* 

July. — According to "the above-mentioned treatment, the re¬ 
moval of the bulbs from the 'Kiiuil takes place either in the 
beginning or the middle of this month. You must take care 
that the weather is fine, io as not to run the‘risk of a serious 
loss, and also that the rays of the sun do not fall for too great 
a length of time on the bulbs, because it might easily happen 
that great injury might be done, particularly between eleven and 
three o’clock, and it is therefore better that this w’ork should be 
performed every morning between five and eleven. The removal 
of the bulbs from the Kduil is easily understood. The two or 
three inches of earth that were thrown over the bulbs are raked 
off, when the bulbs are easily taken out; they are then laid sepa¬ 
rately, so that the air and, the sun may dry them in the course of 
two or three hours. They are afterwartls put into a parchment 
sieve, and carefully shaken, which frees them of all the dry roots 
’ and scahjs. If the sieve is not of parchment, it .may bje of any 
soft material, and the sides should be stuffed, to prevent the bulbs 
from sustaining any injift’y. They, are then brought into the 
bulb-house and laid on the drying-boards, where they may He 
close to each other, but not on each other.* Whenever the bulbs 
are handled, great care must be taken, that all those that are 
diseased or dead*, and particularly tho^e that have »‘,he rotz, are 
removed from the others. 

The beds Which are new empty may tti j planteu fvith vege¬ 
tables. 

August, — Time of packing. Those bulbs that are intended 
for sale must be selected and examined ns abdwe ihentioned, to 
see that none are sickly among them. If this month be n6t 
ivoist, propagating'^by means of hdllowing out the bulb may be 
performed ; bqll, if tHe contrary, itBinust**stand qvert and, when 
this is the case, it is better to wait till the following Auglist., It 
is* very desirable, AS h?s been already mdiilioned, that healthy 
and stron^ulbs should be chosen'for projftagating, a^ it ngt only 
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insures healthy young ones, but a greater number of them. The 
manner of hollowing out the bulb is as follows : w— 

Place your thumb on the root end of the bulb, and cut round 
it with u sharp kni^, hollowing out the plate or root end as far 
as the middleof the bulb, and when the knife has passed in a cir¬ 
cular direction round the bulb, be particularly careful to take it 
o^ut again where the incision began* or rather so to perform this 
circular cut, that the plate extending hall-way into the bulb may 
fait out of itself* As this operation causes a great deal of mois¬ 
ture to flow from the bulb, and also a*great degree*of danger of 
its rotting away, it is therefore very advisable thaj- it should not 
be undertaken during moist weather. The holldwed out part, of 
the bulb ought not to be touched either with the finger or any 
thing else, and the best way is to strew a dry board with fine 
dry sand, to lay the bulbs upon it, ant^ to turn rtie hollowed out 
part to the sun. * • , 

The sun dries them, and also the heart, which extends as far 
as the point (Nhse) of the bulb, aiTd which was not removed 
when the bulb was hollowed out, but now becomes detached by 
the heat of,the sun, and can be taken away with a chip of wood. 
When the hollowed part is properly dried, some shelves, or a 
stand, should be prepared in a very diy place, and strewed with 
very finje and dry sand 1 in. thick, on which should be laid the 
hollowed out bulbs till they are planted. If the weather is dry, 
they ought to have air; but, if it is moist, the air should be 
excluded. 

. In some places the hollowed out plates are used, because these 
also produce young ones j but they are in general not much 
valued, and are often thrown away, as the voung bulbs are never 
vigorous. , . . • 

When the hollowed out bulbs are set in the sun, care*must be 
taken that they are not burpt when the sun is too hot, in which 
case they should be put in a gi’een-house behind the sashes. 
They must be IftolfeB at at least twice a day, because they very 
soon begin to rot; nn|^, if this is neglected for one di;two days, 
a very serieps injury may be sustained. • 

If any|of them should have beghn to rot, the part should be 
cut off if popible^knd the bulb t^eplaced in the sun and air; 
but still jan injuy is sustained, as thetiumbn* of young bulbs 
will be diminish^ A great many young ones, as small as grains 
of corn, artf found on the scales before planting, which should 
he planted rather sooner than any of tlie others. 

When this kind of propagating provef successful* a fr^t 
many young pnes ar5 obtained, but it generdlly takes four or 
even ^e y^rs to bring them to perfection ; whereas those that 
are obtained by thtf crosscuts only ta|fe thsee years, but pot 
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New hybrid Primroses. 

nearly so many yonng ones are obtained. Those which are 
raised from hollowing out, as well as those from the crosscuts, 
do not produce any leaves on the surface of the bed the first 
year. Doth should be planted separately, it; a suitable part of 
the garden, and in the kind of earth used for hyacinths. 

September. — Packing should go on during this month; and 
it must be particularly remembered that all those beds on which 
hyacinths or othef bulbs are to be planted must now be dug 
or 2 feet deep, so that planting may begin .in the following 
month. These beds, whi6h had been already dug deep in the 
mouths of.Janyuary and February, and in which (as has been 
mentioned) the dung was dug 1 ft. deep, were cropped with 
vegetables or- annuals during summer. ^ 


Aht. VII. Notice respecting some new hybrid Primroses raised 
between the Polyanthus apd the Chinese Primrose. By Jambs 
Seymodb, Kitchen>Gardener to the Countess of Bridgewater, at 
Ashridge. 

I EXCLOSE three blossoms of seedling Primula;; one a fine lif^, which was 
raised between a dark polyanthus and a fringed Chinese primrose; and the 
other two, shades of pale lilac, the result of a cross of the pink variety of 
Chinese primrose with the white. I have other seedlings, the produce of a 
cross between the common primrose and Primula sinensis ; their foliage par¬ 
takes much of that of the common primrose, but they have not yet flowered. 

To have good Primula plants to bloom early in the autumn, I sow the seed 
about the middle of February, in a light sandy soil, in pans well drained, placed 
in a frame with a gentle heat, and where they can have both air and light. 
When the plants come up, and are large enough for potting, 1 prick them out 
into small pots in a compost of leaf-mould, white sand, bog soil, virgin loam, 
,and a little sheep’s dung, mixed all well together. The plants are kept grow¬ 
ing, and shifted into larger pots as they require; taking care mot to give them 
too large A pot at once, and to keep them well drained. I give the plants occa¬ 
sionally a little sheefl^ung water, which I have found is of grqat use. They 
must not want water at any time, and yet too much must not be given to 
them at once; for, if the soil be suffered to become, spddpn at any time, the 
plants are apt to give way at the collar ; and if, after Being wet, they are sud¬ 
denly dried, and exposed to a hot sun, it does thqm much harm, and particu¬ 
larly if they are in bloom, as the flowers are then sure td fal[.off. When 1 
want a few plants more bushy than usual, add to flower in the. winter and 
spring, 1 cut the flower stems out in the autumn. The pots !>ught to be 
pretty well filled wSth roots before the winter ; as ththcwill prevent the plants 
from damping off. h likewist make a sowing in June, o have them in bloom 
late in the spring; always selecting the best-shaped flowers, with good colour, 
and fringed, for saving seed from.; I generally irapr^nate ^epir-eyed ones by 
taking the pollen of a superior j-osc-eyed one with a penknife, and p'utting it 
upon the stigma of the other ; to impregnate the rose-eyed ones, I put my 
raqntli to the flower, and gently draw my breUth, and return it into the bl«om. 
If 1 want a fine specimen plant in bloom, I take k pair of roape scissors and 
•in the blooms, asSvell as the flower stalks,'’altogether. 

flrhe changeable-flowered variety, which changes from a pure ;khite to a rosy 
isr., had 9 flower stents, wids 58 flowers^in bloom, and 7i buds; making a 
apl of lllff buds. Flowers 2 in. in diameter; leav|s 5 in. each Vny. ^ Plant 
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Tendril of" the Grape Vine. 

2 ft. across, and in. in height (I do not iet the flower stems have more 
than one to two trusses of blooms on each_), in a 24-smed pot. Feb. 28. 1839. 

The dark-flowered variety had 7 flower stems, with 43 flowers in bloom, 
and 64 buds, making a total of 107 buds ; average size of the, blooms 14 in. in 
diameter. Plant 7J [n. in height ; 16 leaves upon the plant, fif in. each way. 
Rose eye. Leaves'drooping, and very much cut ; centre stem 13 flowers ut 
bloom, and 13 buds, total 26 buds. Plant 15 in. across, in a 32-sizcd pot. 
Feb. 25. 1839. 

, FrUhtden Gardetu, Ashridgc, Great Bt^khamttrad, fan. 10. 1840. 


Akt. VIII. On retaining the Tendril of the Grape Vine. By R. T. 

• • 

In the remarks which have come within my reach, on the culture of 
grapes, 1 have never seen any thing respecting the propriety of retaining or 
t^mg oif the tendril or clasper, which^grows on the bunch, and which, if 
left on, usually perishes. I mean if under glass*; asf if it is on the open walls, 
it will be frequently found ^o twist \ound*the nails or shoots of the vine, 
and thus support the bunch; but, owing to the .bunches hanging down, it 
seldom happens that there is anything within the reach of the tendril to which 
it can cling, ^ndrfwnsequently it dies, ^hether there are any cultivators 
who endeavour to preserve it, considering it essential, I do not know; but, as 
we are taught to believe that the Great Creator has made nothing in vain, I 
am inclined to think that even this is worthy of notice. I believe it will be 
found that most people take the tendril off ; as some say it draws the nourish¬ 
ment from the bunch ; but 1 am inclined to think otherwise: and I wish to 
call the attention of your readers to it at this time, as the forcing season is 
coming on; and, if hitherto they have taken no notice of it, they will (some of 
them, at least) 1 hope, turn their attention to it, and report^accordingly. 

I have taken up the subject in consequence of hearing a person say, when 
walking through the vinery, and seeing the tendrils taken ofi' without any 
apparent injury, that he had been told that if they were taken off the bunches 
would go blind. This we are sure would npt be the result; - but I would ask, 
of what use is the tendril, when at so early a stage it is so common to see it 
wither away under glass, and af the same time, if out of doors, and able to lay 
hold of any thing, it will remain with the bunch through every stage, growigg 
with itsigrowth, and, at last, ripening with it ‘f Not wishing the above re¬ 
mark yi be useless, I paid some little attention to it through the’summer, by 
placing som^of the bunches s^that the tendrils should come in contact with 
the wires or shoots, and in some cases twisted them once or twice round; and, 
from what I obsqpr^al am confirmed in the opinion, that they should never 
be taken oif: but, as I do not wish any one to believe it ^'ithout further 
proof,_ I hope some one qirll be induced, as well as myself, this spring, to give 
It a fair trial^as il will cause but little trouble and mawbe useful. 

Middiefex, Dec. 27. 18391 • 


Art. IX. On Cultivation o/* the Alpine Stravoberry in Potsm 
By Jambs S^mour, Gardener to the Countess of Bridgewater, at 
, Asnridge. • • 

I sow the seeds in boxes,^bout the middl^of February, in S Jiglit 
sandy soil, .and place th^box upon a flat hot-wq^er pipe, in a vinery, where i/ 
is noU too hot^ taking care to sow the seed very thiny and to cover it very 
slightly. Thtfseed should be saved the year previous to sowing. 1 always save 
my own seei fsom some of the largest and easiest fruit, as tb^ is mutdi dif¬ 
ference in*tne shape aijfl size of this kind of strawberry. Tfie |pil I use is a. 
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Culture of Chicoty^ as a Winter Salad. 

mixture of loam, leaf-inoukl, cucumber-soil, and white sand, well incorporated 
together. The plants must be pricked out into boxes, and, when large enough, 
potted into small pots well drained ; and they must be shifted as they may 
require it, till they arc potted into 24-and IG-sized pots. They will require 
to be smoked frequently to destroy the aphides. They are best grown under 
glass, cither in frames, or in a viiicrv where tlicy can have plenty of air and 
light. In July they will perhaps require to be placed in a .shaily place out in 
the open air ; the pots hud better be placed upon boards, slates, or something 
of that sort, to prevent thq roots from getting through ; and occasionally watered. 
with dung-water. 1 always cut olf the runners, and likewise the flower sterfis, 
till about August; and 1 find that the fruit is much improvq<kby thinning oifc 
a portion of the blooms and stem*; and by attending to this point there may 
lie good fruit from Scptemlier to January. 1 place in August and September 
a portion of rhe |dants upon a peach-house shelf, where they have always 
plenty of air and sun* and are sheltered from heavy .showers of rain. I keep 
the plants upon shelves by the front sashes of a fig-house, fiir the late crops. . 
In 1837, by this method,' I had alpjne strawherries particularly fine, and till 
after Christmas ; anij at'tliaf season of the year they are a great acquisition 
at a dinner party. I gathered a very nice disli op the 31st ult., and liave plants 
in fruit and blossom at this time, I’Oth Jatiuary, 1840. 

Alpine Strawberries m /Ac open OrnumI, — The plants that Jiavq been forced, 

I have planted out in the open quarter in rows sJ ft. 6 in. ajur-t, and plants 2 ft. 
apart in the rows, in the spring ; the ground lieing well dunged and dug in the 
autumn and winter previous. At the time of jilanting I point in a little sand; 
and I put tlic balls entire from the pots into a trench prepared for,them. The 
runners must always he taken off; and also the flower stems, till they may be 
wanted for fruit. 1 let a few plapts go to flower, and ripen fruit, to siiceccd 
the other sorts; so that I have had strawberries from the forced plants 
(Keen’s seedliijg, &c.), till they came from the south borders, quarters, north 
borders, then alpincs; and, when they were killed by the frost, I then had 
my plants in pots, ready to succeed them, to this time. I have saved some 
seed from the alpines, which have been crossed by the old Carolina.' I 
gathered from 11-^ ft. of rows of strawberry plants, 56 pints of strawberries, 
besides what were spoiled with rajn, fk.c. I think it would be useful to put 
straw, fern, &c., between the rows, to keep the fruit clean; and, if there were 
a thin hoard to stand on, the ground would not be trodden so solid. The 
plant will require plenty of Water in hot weather. 

Frithsden Uardens, Ashridge, Jan. \0. ' * 


Art. X. On the Culture of the Chicory as aJ'Vinler Salad. 

Hy James CuTiiiLi,. 

The specimen of chicory root which I exhibitetTin the Horticultural So¬ 
ciety’s llooms in December was 15 in. long, and tof proportionate thickness; 
and it was allowed by Dr. Lindley to be a very superior sort of chiedry. The 
doctor, when speaking of it, observed that in generaf-diicory was (lot liked, 
on account of its being'so very bitter; the same was staged by Mr. ilohnson, 
at a lecture he gave at Kennington Horns: but not a sugle gardener knew 
it in either of the rooms, and some went so far as to sa^hat ,>t was a bad 
specimen of a white carrot. Nojv, I grfsw chicory for four years at Dyrhain 
Park, and it was very much liked by uU tlie family, and no one prided biinsclf 
nior^ bn a good saliul tlikn Captain Tutte/; and, on company days, the 
Vmpty salad bowl showed ln».w iniieh it was liked I#/the company. Ww, I 
Imvc another proof ftliat chicory is not dislikbd on account of its bitterness, 
and that is, my friend Mr. Cowburn at Kenwood has grown nit for souse 
yearsi- and his noble master very much approves of it ;'and I am pure the per- 
.3ons who pprtdke of this salad at Kenwood must jbe very nutfierous. I 
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Seymour^s Superb White Celery, • 

hope the above proofs will imUice gardeners to give tlie cbicoi^ Mr trial. 
I have never talked with any traveller who has not^ always praised the 
foreign salads, which every body knows are principally composed of chicory ; 
and is it reasonable to suppose that an English gentleman will give the fo¬ 
reigners great credit, and condemn the same article in England P No, no; it is 
the gardener’s Milt. My time of sowing chicory is about the first of June, 
either by broadcast or drills. When the plants are up, thin them to 1 ft. 
{ 4 )art, and keep the ground free from weeds; take the r^ jts up in November, 
•and lay them by exactly like beet roots. When jhe endive is over, plant 
yoHir chicory in 16-sized pots, five in each pot. Cover the plants over with 
l^sized pots. sExclude all air, jdace them in a forcing-house or frame, 
and each pot will afford three or four •■cuttings. Ex|)erience will soon 
teach how many pots will be required. A dark mushroom-house, where a 
fire is kept, is excellent for growing chicory, without a^bordef made on pur¬ 
pose ; a cellar is also a good place for growing the main supply for spring, but 
it will not do to trust to a cellar for an early crop, it being too cold. 1 grew 
chicory in a cellar at D 3 Tham Park, and tim produce was immense in March 
and April, from two to three hundred^roots. f haise sayed the true sorts of 
chicory, and shall have agood,supply of see’ for 1841. 

Love Walk, Denmark llill, Cambefwclt, Jan. 184Q. 


Art. XI. On the Culture of Seymour's Superb White Celery, 

By James Seymour. 

This celery, raised by my father in IS.'IO, js iiotieed in the Gardener's Ma- 
/iaxiiir for 1839, p. 90., where the dimensions and weight to which it has been 
grown |ire nicutioned. 1 sow the seed for the first croji in the first week in 
February, in boxes filled with light rich loam ; the top soil being finely sifted. 
I place them on a flue in a pine-pit, taking care that the soil does not get 
dry. When the plants are ripe, 1 remove the boxes to a vinery. When the 
plants are in rough leaf, I have them pricked into a frame, placed on a slight 
hot-bed. As soon as they arc or 0 inchps high, and sufficiently hardened, 
I finally plant them out in the trenches, 9 in. apart, in a mixture of fresh 
loam, rotten dung, and a smairimantity of sheep-dung. The second crop I 
sow the finst week in March, and treat them in a«imilar manner. . 

1 haw my tAmches made 2 ft. wnde, 1 ft. deep, and 8ft. apart ftbrn centre to 
centre^ They are thrown out in the autumn for my^first crop? and I then 
occupy the ridges with hand-gl^s caulifioweft for my main crop. I have the 
trenches thrown out about Christmas, and occupy the ridges with early peas, 
from which I hqye Ji»d the finest crops I ever saw. The trenches’! have 
made as near a water tank as possible, that they may receii;p an abundant 
sujiply during summer, fqf without this fine celery cannot bo grown. 

I dug u|)stwo heads of Seymour’s superb whitcaeclery on September 
12. 183^ which weighed, ^hen dressed for table, 4Jlb. Two heads, on the 
19th of Hovcinbcr, 4|-]b., ready dressed. By superior cultivation it has been 
grown mich finer than I have grown it. ‘Mr. J. Kingston, mentioned in your 
vol, for JS39, p. OSl has grown it, averagiug-nhe weljtht of each head, and 
taking two rows oy24 yds. in length each row, from 9lb. tolOlb. after the 
soil and outside ^“ves have been takctAoffl Mr. G. Seymour (a cousin of 
mine) lias grown it rather larger, the plants in both cases being received direct 
from my father. ^ 

One great advantage of growing this celery is, tff.it it is never hollow i« the 
leaf-stalk, and is less iiabll to run than any otheml havcWieard of. Last year, 
out ofi two rows, each .30 yds. long, planted from the fh-st sowing, I had but 
tlfrec plants tun. Th^j red sort does not stand so well as the white for an 
carljj crop, Ipit'niuch better for n late one*! *t being more hardy and equally 
fine in flavTiur. 
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Caialogue of Works on Gardenings Sfc. 

This soict has been grown by our family for nine or ten years, and by a 
few friends whoJiave received plants from us in the spring, not having seed for 
distribution. It is rather shy in producing seed t I believe my father has 
not been able to save any for several years, which is one reason the sort is so 
little known, and so sparingly given to the public, and until last year it was not 
to be had of any seedsman. Messrs. Brown, at Egyptian Hall, I^ccadilly, had 
a small quantity of seed of the red sort; and Mr. J. Lane.nurseryman and seeds¬ 
man of Great Berkharastead, Herts, informs me, he has been fortunate enough 
to save a small quantity o{)sced of the -white sort, by planting a few plants given 
to him by me on a south border, and he intends sending it out this spriug 
at 2s. 6d.per packet. 

1 hope my brotlier gardeners will endeavour to procure this sort as soon as 
posmble, and save seed from it, so that it may soon get into the hands of all 
seedsmen. 

Kitchen-Garden, Ashrklge, Dec. 1839. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Catalogue of Works on Gardening, Agriculture, Botany, 
Rural Architecture, SfC., lately published, •with some 'Account of 
those considered the more interesting. 

Tbb Theory of Horticulture; or, an Attempt to ExpUdn the Principal Ope¬ 
rations of Gardening upon Physiological Principles. By John Linvlley, Ph.D. 
F.R.S., &c. 8vo, pp. 387, numerous woodcuts. London, 1840. 

The name of the author is a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of this 
work, which will henceforth be considered essential to the library of every 
gardener, young and old. It combines the essence of all that has been written 
by Mr. ^ight on vegetable physiology, and of much that has appeared in 
other works, foreign and domestic, together with the author’s experience, 
observation, and reasoning. This book. Dr. Lindley’s Introduction to Botany, 
Kollar’s Insects, and the Second,Part, containing the Natural Arrangement, 
of our Horlus Britanmeus, form a garden library that may be said to contain 
the essence of every other book that a gardener can want. 

• ^ 

A Treatise ott Insects injurious to Gardetu-'s, Foresters, andiFarmcis. By 
Vincent Kollar, Curator of the Royal Cabinet of Natural History at 
Vienna, and Member of many learned Societies. Translated from the 
German, and illustrated with engravings, 6y J. and M. Loudon. With 
Notes by J. O. Westwood, Esq., F.L.S., &c., Secretary ,to the Entomo¬ 
logical Societiy. Small 8vo, pp. 377, numerous woodcuts. London, 1840, 
We have anhounced this work as forthcoming in r. ;r preceding volume, and 
also strongly recommeiWed it there, having perusq,d great part ofMt in manu¬ 
script. '^e treatise is exceedingly taluabie in itself from the many original 
observations which it contains, and which are not to .be found in ^y other 
work whatever ; and this valije is greatly increased to t^e English leader by 
the notes of Mr. Westwood {'‘and to the practical gardener, forester, and 
farmer, by the .numerous and beautiful wood-engravings. ‘■The value _ of the 
word to practical men may be judgeh of by the following summary of its con¬ 
tents : — * " . 

Intrc'luclion. On the ^advantages of studying entomology by the gar- 
.,4^ene(>, agriculturist, and forester, and on the mcihqd of doing so. _ Sketch 
of insects, and thcir‘'classifK:ation, transformations]^ food,^ distribution and 
habitat, uses, means'of defence against.— Section I. Subsect. 1. Insects 
which do not live on the body, but arc troublesome (yom tbeii^ attacks on 
man, containingi.l3 articles. I!. Insects wfiich live on dofheatic animals, 
containing 9*articles. 3. Insects, not panisitical, 4>ut which wmetimes 
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ottack domestic animals, containing one article on the Hungarian *gnat. 4. 
Insects which it\jurc bees, containing 6 articles. — Section 11, Insects^ which 
injure grain in a growing state, and in the granary; and wiich are injurious to 
meadows, fodder plants, and culinary vegetables. Subsect. 1. Insects which 
injure grain, containing 11 articles. 2. Insects iiyurious to meadows, contain¬ 
ing 4 articles. 3. Insects injurious to culinary vegetables, containing 20 
articles. — Section III. Insects which injure the vine, green-house, and hot¬ 
house plants, orchard.s, and woods. Subsect. 1. Insects which injure the 
^ne, containing 6 articles. 2. Insects which partit^larly injure green-house 
and hot-house plants, containing 11 articles. 3. Insects injurious to fruit 
ti«es, containing 37 articles. 4. Insects which are destructive to woods and 
forests. A. Insects destructive to deciduous trees, containgng 4 articles. B. 
Insects destructive to the pine and fir tribe, containing 20 articles. 

If we were asked what book we would recommend to » young gardener to 
study entomology as a science, we should recommend the elementary works of 
. Mr. Westwood and Mr. ingpen; but, if the question were how to get a prac¬ 
tical knowledge of insects, and the mode of defeating their attacks, without 
much study of technicalities, we should uuquestiotiablj recommend Kollar, 
as by far the best book for the jiracticaf gardener, forester, and farmer, hitherto 
published in the English language, ^his work, ai^ Dr. Lindley’s 'llwory of 
Horticullure, arc two of the best gardening books that have been published 
for several ye9rs. , 

Annual Flower Seeds sold by E. Sang and Sons, Nursery and Seedsmen. 

Square I2mo, pp. 14. Kirkcaldy, 1840. 

Fruit Trees grown by E. Sang and Sons, Nursery and Seedsmen. Square 
]2mo, pp. J£>. Kirkcaldy, 1839. ^ 

Seeds and Implements sold by E, Sang and Sons, Nursery and Seedsmen, 
pp. Kirkcaldy, 1840. 

A List of Geraniums cultivated and sold by E. Sang and Sons. 4to. Kirk¬ 
caldy, 1840. 

W'e received the above little liooks under a cover, open at lioth ends like 
those put on newspapers, with the words Paid — under 2 oz.” at the top 
of the cover, and the words “ E. Sang and Sons’ Catalogues for 1840,” 
printed at the bottom. The package was pre-paid 4d. We mention this as a 
hint to other nurserymen. • • 

The Catalo^e of Annuals is got up v/ith great taste. Thcre*,is a table of 
packet^ from No. 1. to No. 8., varying in price from ,6d. to 16s.; the first 
containing fo«r “ of the prettieit sorts,” and^he last. No. 8., containing one 
hundred “ of the prettiest sorts,” which, at ICr., is less than 2d. a sort. The 
names of the 10(kar%given, and afterwards 229 sorts of annuals are shortly 
described. We have no doubt that half a dozen seeds of the whole of these 
229 sorts might 1^ obtained ibr 21. and that they would not wei|;h more than 
a prepaid fowpenny letter. ^So great a number of sort# would make a magni¬ 
ficent display m a flower-garden, without the aid of either perennials or bulbs ; 
and the Iriauty of annuals is, that they will grow and flqfwer in all climates 
from the Irigid to th^turrid zone. * j 

The F#uit Tree Vataloguc, by means of aboreviatiSns, and a column of 
remarks, contains / great deal of information, and the selection of fruits is 
peculi^ly aikpted,fibr Scotland. * 

, The Catalogue of Seeds and Implements contains a Kitchen-garden Kalendar, 
arranged on one side of a folding leaf about the size of an octavo page «which 
is m model of comprehensveness and condensation. The Catalo^e ofelm- 
plements ispthemost comjneteoye which we havt^ver sdfen. It contains about 
150 articles, wifh their prices varying from 3d., the price'of a common dibble, 
W22». that df a brass ^ij-ringe. Messrs. Sang’s example, we trust, will be fol¬ 
lowed by mqpy^ther nurserymei^ and prove fieneiiml to all. 
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Appendix to the Firtt Twenty-three Voluvia of Edwards’$ BoianicalJRegu/er ; 
^misting of a covi^lete Alphabelicrd and Si/slenuiticat Index of Name*, Sym- 
nymet, and Matter, adjusted to the present State of Systenmiutd Botany; 
together with a Sketch of the Fegetalion of the Swan River Colony. 
nine coloured Plates, containing eighteen coloured Figures of Plants, and with 
four Woodcuts. By John Lindloy, Ph. D., F.R.S. and L.S., ProfcHsor 
of Botany in University College, London, &C.&C. 8vo, pp. 58. London, 
1839. 

Tliis work is most iitieresting on account of its letterpress, and the t’ery 
beautiful coloured plates by which it is illustrated ; and, as containing an Indpx 
to the whole of the Botanical Register, it will be found of the arcatest value 
to the possessors*of that work, and indeed to botanists geiurrally. We have 
only therefore, to repeat the strong rccoiunicndations which we gave of it in 
our preceding volume. 

A Flora of North America; containing abridged Descriptions of all the k’lown in¬ 
digenous and naturalised Plants grotring north of Mexico : arranged arcording 
to the Naturat System.‘ By Jphn Torrey and Asa ljira,v. Parts I. and II. 
8vo, pp. 3G0. IfewYork, 1838. 

This work is to consist of three closely printed 8vo voliitnos of about .obO 
pages each. The first volume will comprise tlic exogenous j^ioh/i^'tahuis plants-, 
and of it two parts have already aj^peared. .lodging from incse fiarts, and the 
high reputation of the authors, there is every reason to believe that the work 
will be worthy of the present state of scientific and practical botany in Ame¬ 
rica. In the two parts before us, we are happy to observe a ilis[)osition to 
simplify and combine, rather than to multiply species and varieties. The re¬ 
ductions which have taken place in the genera Fitis, Ampcldpsis, and espe¬ 
cially I2hus, are in our opinion extremely judicious. Those in Fitis, we think, 
might even have been carried farther. After this Flora is completed, the next 
grand step of the Americans will be to collect all the plants of their country 
into one garden, and there cultivate and study them ; but this cannot be ex¬ 
pected to be done soon in a new country, when it bus not yet been dofie in 
Europe. In the meantime the botanists of every country will hail the appear¬ 
ance of this new Flora of North America with satisfaction, and anxiously desire 
its completion. 

Otia IRspanica, sett Dctccias Plantarum rariorum ant nondum rite notarum 
per Uispatdas sponlc nascentium. Auctore Philippo Barker Welw. Par¬ 
tus I. ** A Sclectipn of the rarer or imperfectly known Plants indigenous 
to Spain. By Philip Barker Webb.” 1830. Fol. pp. 8 ; fiie folio plates, 
besides an ornamental title. Paris, Brockhousc; London, Coxheud. 

The plates are of Zfdlcus cmspitdsus Boiss., drtemiiiM 'grtmtttensis Boiss., 
C^tisus tribr,dcteolatiis Webb, Adcnocurpus Boissieri Webb, and SalsOla ge- 
nistoides Pair, A ps^e of letterpress is devoted fo the dfcscr^tion of each 
species ; and, in p. 6,7,8., there is^a revision of vhc Chenopodi^em of Spain. 
Adenoedrpus Boissieri being found between 4000 ft. and 5000 ft. 'above the 
level of the sea, aldng with Picca Pinsdpo, will, in tfil probability^ prove as 
hardy as that species in Britii'i gardens. '*■ 

Bayldon's Art of valuing Rents antUTUlagcs, and the Teni^fs Right on entering 
and quitting. Farms, explained by several Specimens of falututons, and Re¬ 
marks on the .Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. Adapteu. 
to die Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tcnqiiis. 
Fifth edition, rewritten wid enlarged. By Joht^ Donaldson. 8vo. Lon¬ 
don, 1840. i • ' 

Bayldon’s Rents and Tillages have been many years ibefore the public, and ;he 
work may now be said to>be rerritten by onp of the best practical agriculturists 
lo'the'counFry.' Mr Donaldson ia»a native of the St^'^th of Scotland, agd has 
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had tile management of large farms, and extensive estates, such as those of 
Loudon Castle in Ayrshire, and Donnington Park in Leicestershire, both in 
Scotland and England. The excellent forms for account-books which he has 
given at the end of this volume are so superior to those generally published, 
that we consider them, alone worth the price of the book. 

Elements o/Agricultural Chemistry ; in a Course of Lectures for the Board of 
Agriculture, delivered between 1802 and 1812. By Sir [lumjihry Davy, 
Bart., L.L.D., F.R.8., Foreign Associate of the slnstitute of France, &c. 
The sixth edition. 8vo. London, 1830. 

• , 

A standard work, brought down to the«prcscnt time by Dr. Davy, the 
author’s brother. Any recommendation of tliis volume is altogctlier unne¬ 
cessary. Wc are glad to see it in a form sind at a pri.:e which will render it 
purchasable by those who have hitherto not been al ic t<f jirocnre it. 

iS'wt/i Annual Jteport of the Royal Coi awall Polytechnic- Society, 1838. 
8vo, pp. 204, seven plates. Falmouth^ 

• ■ . . ” 

Though this volume contains articles chiefly interMting to the engineer, yet 
there are some which concern the gardener and theflarmer. Among these is 
I’olkinhorn's machine for cleansing corn. Thi.s machine consists of two parts: 
first, a vertical axR, carrying a stone wliiclf rtwolves in a wire sieve, ai d has 
an opening in the centre lor the corn to pass through ; and, secondly, a simi¬ 
lar axis, carrying a very thickly haired brush. The corn is conducted to the 
rubbing-stone by a sloping screen, kept in motion ; which, in its passage, se¬ 
parates the larger particlc.i of dirt from the corn. The corn is then rubbed 
in its passage under and round the stone ; aftsr which it is rubbed in the brush 
sieve, and passed through it, thus becoming thoroughly cleansed from smut 
and other impurities. An easy means of recording the state of the weather is 
given by our esteemed correspondent Mr. Sopwith, which is very ingenious ; 
and Bain’s Duplicator, a simple and correct apiiaratus for copying plans, maps 
drawings, &c., is described. 

Gatherings from Grave-Yards, particularly those of London ; with a concise His¬ 
tory of the Modes of Inlcrmpnt among different Hations, from the earliest 
Periods ; and a Detail of dangerous and fatal Results produced by the unwise 
and revolting Custom of inhuming the Dead in the rnidst of the fining. By 
O. A.*Walker, Surgeon. 8vo. 'London, 1840. , 

This*s a b^iok of extraordinary interest; detmling facts, incredible, if they 
were not proved beyond a doubt. The author is ot opinion that our present 
and past mode of^iuijying the dead has been a vast and constantly operating 
cause of disease and death for centuries; and it is impossible toycad bis work 
without agreeing with him. xBs book, indeed, ought to be aead by every 
clergyman ; sfid, as gardeners arc frequently called on t» lend their assistance 
in laying^ out cemeteries, tlfcy also oughir to peruse it. We certainly think 
that it wiR have some uifluencc on the government; an^ we most ardently 
desire that it may, w^cTiout loss of timc,^e tha means of doing away alto¬ 
gether th« practice having burial grounds iif town^ or cities, and that of 
burying in churches either in town or country. We conclude with a short 
extract, and ttur wrrmest commendations : •— 

^ “ The customs of different nations aespecting interment show that in every 
country danger was apprehendet^from the proximi^ of the dead to the Jiving. 
F.xperience justified the ^prehension ; and the French government st^ds 
preeminent 4 n its arranganents^ to secure the bnalth affd, consequently, the 
happiness of its'members. The* dead interred within tMbir cities have been 
removed ; public ceme^ries have been established at a distance from towns; 
sanatory iaw% have been enacted jind rigidly oiforced. New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and % few other^tates, have follow^the example; b%t England yet 
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retiuns within the bosom of her population the germs, the nuclei, of disuses; 
the food, if not the principles, of malignant epidemics. To what cause is this 
supineness on the part of the British goTcrnracnt to be attributed.” 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

C ' 

The Penny Post, as a Gardening Measure .— We cannot sufficiently express 
our gratitude to Mr. Hill for having devised this measure, 'ahd to the present 
chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Baring, for having carried it into execu¬ 
tion in such a prompt, straight-forward, and efficient manner. What wc 
especially admire in, the carrying of it into execution is, that no exclusive 
privileges have been reserved for any class, from the sovereign to the 
meanest subject. The humblest journeyman gardener may now send a lettei 
as cheaply as the peer or M. P. his master. But the benefits to be derived 
from the new system of iiostage are not confined to the mere cheapness of 
letters. By introducinji the principle of cha.-ging by weight, money may be 
sent to any amount, aim Sn any intermediate sum between a fourpenny-piece 
and a five pound note. A journeyman gardener in London mayeenclose a half- 
crown to bis parent in the remotest corner of Ireland for'^d., and five or six 
packets of seeds may be sent any where for Id. Indeed, with respect to 
seeds, if a little trouble were t^cn by the sender, several hundreds of 
sorts might be sent to any distance within the British Islands <for a penny, 
thus : — Take a sheet of letter paper, and with a rule and pencil divide the 
second page into squares of half an inch each, leaving a margin all round 
the page of half an inch. This will give 238 squares for as many different 
kinds of seeds. On the first page, at the back of each square, write a number; 
and on the fourth page write a list of the numbers, and the kinds of seeds to 
be placed on each square. Then, having the seeds ready, and also some 
paste or gum water, put a coating of paste or gum over one row of squares, 
and place a few seeds of the kinds coiTesponding to the numbers and list on 
each square, gently pressing them down so that they may stick in the paste 
or gum. Having covered all the squares in this manner, paste or gum the 
margin which was left ail round, and also paste or gum the opposite or third 
Jlage. Then gently press the two pages together, so as to repiin all the seeds 
m their places; and fold up the letter, and put it in an envelope. If the 
sender is accustomed to write.a small hand, the names might be written on 
the squares instead of the numners, and a iiftt and envelope rendered unne¬ 
cessary. The postage of a Tetter, so charged, if prepaid, will not exceed a 
penny. We have tried it to the extent of sevent^-fhr#e kinds of annuals, 
which we happened to have by us, and which we sent on January llth to our 
correspondent Dr. E^monston at Barasound, in the Shetland Isjbnds. When 
the letter arrives, it is not necessa^ to separate* the pages, ana pick out the 
seeds. Tallies with numlicrs or names being prepared, each square may be 
clipped off by itself and sown, papfr, seeds, and past*) together; the moisture 
of the soil will soo^i rclea% the seeds, and the guit.' or paste will serve us 
nourishment to them. \ 

Scions and cuttings may be senfi in letters, being preWously painted over 
with a wash of paste mixed with loam, to prevent evaporatibn ; and even 
roots and young plants, not even excepting dahlia roots or sets of choice 
Bortsuf potatoes. Dried^specimens may aliio be sent from one botanist to 
another to a pr^at e^ttent, ^ven for Id., the dimens\:)ns of the letter containing 
them not being laijger than that of an octavo page. To ‘ nurserymen ana 
florists the new system will be of immense advantage, by enabling, them''to sqnd 
theif catalogues m every direction; while collectors ofplants jecaving such ca¬ 
talogues, wbemthey sec a kind nofiDtioned hi them of which theV ere doubtful. 
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may write for a specimen, or for a scion, or for seeds. Another great ad¬ 
vantage of the system is, tliat by means of tlie adhesive stamp the sender of 
a letter may not only pay it, but enclose a stamp in order to pay the answer, 
and thus make sure of it. For example, A sees a particular vtuSety of turnip 
seed advertised by B, » seedsman in Aberdeen ; he encloses a shilling and a 
fourpcnii)' stump, and begs to have a shilling's worth of the seed of this 
turnip by return of post. In short, the sources of benefit and enjoyment 
of the penny post as a gardening measure arc too numerous to describe, even 
liiftitijig our views to Britain ; but, when wc considei thSt other civilised coun¬ 
tries speedily imitate all our leading measures, the benefits which will arise 
iroin the penny poSfniay be said to be nnivers^jl. — Cov-i. 

Caithness Ftaffslonr. — This ]jromiscs to be the best fiagstrlhe for paths in 
hot-houses, where stone is used for that purpose, and for the,walk,s of kitchen 
or flower gardens. Its advantage over every other kind of stone at present 
iiscil for foot |)aveiHcnts is, that it docs not absorb moisture pither from the 
ground beneath, or from the atmosphere above; in consequence of which, 
tiust or dirt never adheres to it, and therefitre any footjvay in the opim air so 
paved can never get into that disagreeahW condition called*grcasy. The Ar- 
liroath pavenuait docs not absorb mqisture Ironi below, but it wears faster 
than the Yorkshire pavement. The Caitlincss pavlaiicnt has one quality 
which, it must Iw acknowledged, is rather against it; that is, it cannot be cut 
with a chisel, but i# sawn on the joints or*lines of separation between the 
lamina;. There is a machine at the (piarry in ('aithness which both saws 
ami polishes. The kitchen and passages of the house of Sir John llobison 
of liandolph fresceiit, F.diidnirgh, which is a moilel for every thing relating 
to arrangeim'nt and comfort, are paved with the I'.iithness stone, and in the 
lobby it forms a bciuitiful mosaic work with maritle. \n account of this house 
will be given in the Siiji/ifemeiit to the luiri/etojicedia of Cottage Ai'rhiteetiire, 
which will appear in April next. The Caitlincss stone may be ordered from 
.Tobn Milne, Fsq., Architect, 4.5.1’rinces Street, Edinburgh; and specimens of 
it may' be seen in our garden. — Conti. 

liathation from Trees. — As a proof of the cold produced in solid sub¬ 
stances by radiation in a clear atmosphere. Dr. (iuerin has ascertained, as had 
been [ircyiously done by Wells, that the temperature of trees and shrubs is 
iniicb inferior to that of the air.. On January Sk. 1827, at seven a. m., the 
air being 11'^ '.i' cent., the snow adhering to the brancljes of a cypress and other 
plants and shrubs was l l.® 6' and that is to say, 3° 0' lower than the air. 
(^Jameson's^lidhi. Journ., Oct., 1830, p. 370.) • 

Catearemns Concretions on the Jfoltoins of Strang Jioders, <Jc. — A simple and 
very' efficacious tnethod is now kncfwn of preventing the incrustations in iiucs- 
tion; it is, to add from 20 lb. to 33 lb. of potatoes to the water in a boiler which 
consumes from 55 Ih. t» WiO lb. of coals jicr hour. The boiler may then be 
employed for twenty or thirty days without being cleaned, and v?Jthout any 
fear of a calcarcons.dcpositr Al'tcr this time the mud mqj)t be thrown away, 
and the same quantity of potatoes again be a^ded. It appears that the fecula, 
by di.ssolving in the water, renders this sufficiently viscous to prevent the 
deposition of the calcarcoKs niattcr. Flour w^uld produce tlifl same effect, and 
much less uHt would beVequired. A few days aftif the st«nm boiler designed 
to heat the lixchange ',n Paris was brought into use, it was pcrceiveil that 
there was a Jiole in th^bottoin. The fire was^cxtinguislied; and it was found, 
upon empjying the bJiler, that the metal was burnt in a place where a rag 
(clfiffbn) had been deposited, which had* been forgotten when the apparatus 
was set up. (^Foreign Quarterly Itevtew, April, 182W, p«3l7.) • 

Nu^erynu n's CatofogMcA.We arc informed by LyniJ^um, president of 
die KilinarnocS llqrticnlturaT Sociaty, that Messrs. Allan, JPoulds, and Sou, 
Niirserynlbn, Kyimarnock, have regulated their nomenclature in conformity 
^ith that of our Arborctmn lirilanuicmn. (Ji. L.^ec. 1839.) The same 
has been done ^ifli an extensive Collection orCratae'ena in ♦he Taunton 

1840.. Feb. • u “ 
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Nursery, by Mr. John Young; and bv Alexander Pope and Sons of tl»e Hands- 
worth Nursery, Biniiinghain. — Cond. 

The Jtohnn 1‘olato. — A sj)eemien has been sent us by Dr. Moa.se, from 
Piiiladclphia, who states that Mr. Bnel of Albany l)a»l lbs. (9 Itushels by 
measure), from 121b. planted. The tubers were divided into seta of two 
eyes each, and the sets planteil in hills 4 ft. apart every way. :iO lb., planted 
by the editor of the N’r/cI’Vo wfr, produced 7!)0 lb. Various other 
instances of the productiveness of the llohan potato are given by Dr. Mease, 
but, as the variety is a'ready well fcnowu in Euro/)c, we forbear quoting thqin. 
For/ceding cattle the » ariety promises much /ro;ii the bulk produced ; bif. it is 
unlit (or the table, and it appears doubtful to us, whether i» )re nutritive matter 
per acre may not l)o obtained ll-om several varieties the produce of which is 
not nearly so ladky. We can scud a lew sets of this American Kohan po¬ 
tato to any one w!»o w'ill pay the postage.— Cond. 


if. * Foreign Notices. 

ITALY. „ 

f 

Ufoyz.t, Dcccmher 2$. 183!). — Being apprclicnsive that the grafts of the 
Fdpulus fastigiiita fein., which 1 forwarded last year to Mr. lieulham, had not 
arrived safely, 1 sent two months ago a packet of tliei/f by a friend of mine, 
thinking that he was .soon to go to London ; but he now writes to me from 
France that he does nut intend going to London at all, but will return to 
Alunza. In the letter which accompanied the grafts, 1 gave anmcconnt of the 
Barou Zanoli’s gtirdcn; and, knowing how much you arc interested in any 
horticultural notices of my Country, I /latter myself I am grati/j’ing your 
wishes, in sending a copy of it by post. This will be followed in a few days 
by another notice of the exotic )>lants which grow in the open air « the two 
islands ofBorroinco in the Lago Maggiorc, to which 1 shall add the representa¬ 
tion of an AUing/« excelsa [Araucaria excelsa), which thrives in that delightful 
climate. 

The garden of Baron Zanoli is situated at a short distance from Scsto St. 
Giovanni, on the high road from Milan to Monza. It is of .small extent, but 
well laid out, and rich in line plants, su”!! as /.aiinis caroliniana, (lomj)- 
toni« rcspletiifulia, ./unipprus ly'cia, C'uprcssns Tournefort/V, Z'axus sibfriea, 
T. maerophylla, T. weriifblia. There are tufts of Andruiiipdflr, among which 
are A. arborea, A. calyciua, A. speciusa, A. acuminata, A. racemoka, A. flori- 
bunda, &c., azaleas, rhudu^ndrons, kalinias, I’veonia Mouiatt, V. Moutan 
/>apavcraeea, V. Motilau rosea, &c., wliielt- adorn it greatly With their superb 
flowers; and, as the jjroprietor cultivates the science with great ability, he 
arranges the whole in so judicious a manner as \.0> create a magical eflect. 
Among th^pines, in which the baron greatly ilelights, and to complete the 
collcctioii of whicli^hc spares neither money nor {lains, tlvere arc some species 
which, for the beauty of their foliage and fruif, perfectly cncfiant me. Your 
admirable Arboretum et Frulieelum lirUnnmcum served him as a guide, and by 
the help of this'work he luis (p.>mpiled so ingcnW>us a catalogue, that, by 
referring to it, hctcan telViin an instant the speciesWhieh he possesses, ami 
those which are still wanting to complete his ccMection. Tic intends, 
when his pines have attained copsidcrMde age and strkngth, to have portraits 
of them made, and to publish the figures, with an accompartying ripscription 
of them. May his love for' arboribiilture serve as an incentive to my rjeh 
cumpatriots 1 Here foUows the list of thoLepecies which he possesses : — 
Pams sylvestrii^ P. s^horizontalis, P. s. unc^pata, P. s. rigensis. Pi s. gc- 
nevensis, P. s. gcupvensi.s^brevilblia, P. s. kcari()sn, P. s. intermedia, F. pumf- 
lio, P. p. Fischcr/, 7'. p. Miighus, P. Banksim/si, P. inops, P. m^tis, P: pungens, 
F, Laricio, P. L. corficiinaj P. L. caramanica, P. L. calabrica, P. L. alfstri-' 
aca, F. L.pyu!naica,_F. L. artissinia, F. h. tafirica, 6 ft. higfi, F.JL,. Pallasidna, 
3(1. high, P. L. resin6sa,. F.*7’indstcr, T'. nfjritima minor, 7’#7\ma- 
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ritiina major, P. P. nepalensis, 2 ft. high, P. P. Massonwaa, 3 ft. high, 
P. 2^nca, P. halcpeniiis, P. briitia, P. iiootkatciisis, 2 ft, high, P. montana, 
P. urulensi.s, ft. high, P. romitna, 6 ft. high, P. cchinata, P. monteriensis f?], 
C ft. high, P. ctubrununsU [?], 4 ft.Iiigli, P. raccmosa, P. Tte'da, P. rigiilo,P. Sa- 
bininVin major, 4 ft. high,.P. S. minor, 2 ft. high, P. S. var. I \ ft. high, P. Coal- 
tori, 3ft. high, P. loiigiiolia, 4 ft. high, P. Oorar(li««ff, 2 ft. high, 2^ austriiljs, 
P. excelsa, 2 ft. high, P. canarionsis, P. sinensi.s, 12ft. high, P. imsignis, 
2 ft. high, P. LIavc«n«, IJ ft. high, P. Michai'i':/'/, 4 ft. high, P. Cimbra, 
2J iStrobus, P. S. compre.ssa, IJft. high, P. S. clalu, 2/t. Jiigh, P. S. exct-lsa. 
2 ft. tiigli, P. A Lainhcrti«/(«, 1.^ ft. high, 2’. A’, inontfcola, 1 ^ ft. high, yl'liics 
cxc6l.sa, A. o. pcmhtja, A. c. ClanbrasilVdaff, yl. alba, A. i. liana, A. nigra, A.d. 
ri'ilira, A. n. cmrulea, A. Sinithiffiin, 2 ft. high, Ji. orientali.s, 2 ft* liigh. A, Don- 
gliis/i, 2 ft. high, A. JMonzios/V, 2 ft. high, A. canr.den.si.s, A. nionocai'ilon [ V], 2» ft. 
high, 2’icoa pectinata, P. cincrca, P. Pi'c/iln, 2 ft. high, 2'. halniimca, P. Fraseri, 
P. nohills, lift, high, P. Wchlimnir, 5 ft. high, P. Phu/row, 3 ft. high, P. reli- 
{jiosa, 2 ft. high, P. Nova: Hollandiae, 2 ft. high, P. Forsteri, 2 ft. high, P. 
Hudson 3 ft. high. 2*arix cnropa;'a„2y. c. poiidula, i. c. fl. ri'diro, L. 
o. fl. albo, 2/. e. sihirica, L. c. dahi'irica, 2 ft. Iiigfi, 2.t aintricana, 12 ft. high, 
7/. a. pondula, 2 ft. high. C'oilnis.Lihani, t’. Dcoddra, 4 ft. high. Arancaria hra- 
siliatiii, A. oxccl.sa (Altingw excelsa)J A. CnnninghvimV/. CiiiininghaiiiiV* si- 
nonsis. 1 have aiveii the height of those only whieli I consider the most rare. 

The Martpiis Co«iuo Uidolfi of Florence*'continues to obtain abnndiint 
produce from the batata (Convolvulus Haldtas, vel Ipoinoe'a litHtUas), so much 
so, that this year he has sold some hundred pounds’ weight of them, lie has 
besides fount^ tluit this climber is very useful as fodder, as its numerous 
hranclics, which contain a great cpiantity of starch, furnish abundant and ex¬ 
cellent food, he.st iidapted for cows, as it considerably augments the quantity 
of milk, at the same time rendering it of better quality. — Giuseppe Manctti. 

* RUSSIA. 

Pigrt, Dec. 15. 18.39.— With regard to what is new in horticultiiro and 
botany, you are too well ’’.ifortncd of all that is interesting on these sutijccts, 
for me to furnish you any thing worthy of notice. However, I cannot help 
mentioning a shrub which we received from t^je Caucasus a year ago. It is a 
Pibes, which an officer, a friend of ours, sent us; and he says the fruit is black, 
like tliat of ll'd)es nigriuii, with tHe taste of the coniuion currant (Jiibes ru- 
hruinj. VV’e have not yet been able to prove the vemcity of the assertion, as it, 
has not ywt hortitf fruit; hut, as the person who sent it can have noffiiotivc for 
leading qp into eiTor, we feel inclined to give credit to it., I hope it* will have 
fruit next year,,and, as I know th.'ij such a shriib<s not yet cultivated in Europe, 
we will be most anxious to send you a detailed description of it, .so that you 
may insert it in yoiij IV^^izine. With respect to the leaves, and the general 
a|)pearancc of the shrub, it is exactly a medium Ijetwecn I{. nigrum and P. 
riibrum ; ainl the leaves ha»: a great rcsciiiblancc to It. nigrum, h»t they have 
not the same st.iell. I will send you a full description of^t, if it answers our 
expectations. _ We have received some other plants which I do not remember 
to have seen in London, hut they may have been introduced^since 1 was there; 
such as Carydpteris luongulica, a heautifid uniUrshrub, said to have blue 
flowers, resembling those of the Mtex .d^giius castus. *We have also two 
lysimachias, I do nty, know if they are natives of Russia ; Ly.sim'ichia atro- 
purpurca [Luliinia attopurpurea, a Cape perehnial figured in Sweet’s P. F. G.], 
with purf)le flowers; anil Lysimachia btachystachys, from China, with white 
nowers. We arc so far behind Ejjgland in point of culture, that it is out of 
my power to communicate any thing of the most trifling interest, hut th^c^s 
one kind of oulture that I <Ad no^ see so succc.ssfultns with us; and that is 
of the Cheiranthuk annuus. When travelling through Frantc and (jcrmany, I 
• never saw suclf fine stocks as those belonging to my father, who bestows the 
greatest care u]^ui>them. He is imw very celebrated for them, and we sftid 
some of thciTi to England, and to Scotland particularly, every year. There 
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ore Scotch captains who never leave Riga without taking sonic with them. I 
regret cxceetlingly that I did not send 3 'oii some along with the caviare. You 
would have been convinced of the fact by sowing them yourself, or by giving 
them to your friends. Although England has so many interesting [ilants, I 
alwaj's think that the stock deserves a place in every garden as an ornamental 
plant. Next j'ear 1 shall take the liberty of sending yon some seed.s, and we 
will be very much pleased if you will make a trial of them. 

The past summer was wet, but the autumn was very dry and pretty warm. 
The vines on the wallr.of our hou4e ripened their fruit very well, which is not 
the case every ye.ar. The winter has not been severe as yet ; there has, liow- 
cver, been 13° of Reaumur, and a little snow. 

With the cayiare you will receive a jar of little fishes, which are called here 
kilostruinlinge; they su'C taken at Rival, and preserved b.y laying them in al¬ 
ternate layers with pepper anil other spices, including the leaves of the 2/aiirn.s 
ndbilis. They are sent in these glass jars to every part of Europe, being 
used like the little fishes called sardines (Clupea AlrhUa 1.., Engraulis M' - 
/tV/rt Cuv.}, and lu'c esteemed a great delicacy, particularly at I’aris. — l‘\ K. 
IVuf’ntr. 

The caviare or caviar, ouf readers are aware, is the roe of the sturgeon, 
esteemed a very great du'icacy by most j>eo]>le. It has long been sent to Lou¬ 
don in a compressed and dried state, but has lately been sent ipiitc fresh, 
as it is used in Riga and Pctirrsburg. It is an ailmintble substitute either 
for butter or meat, or both, at breakfast, and for soup or fish at dinner. There 
is nothing in the way of fish that we consider at all equal to it. At ))rescnt 
it is only imported by a few Italian warehousemen, and the only one wc hap¬ 
pen to know, who does so, is Mr. Ball, HI. New Bond Street, who sells it in 
small casks at 1.^. each ; each, cask containing about .‘lib. The kilostriiiii- 
linges, or, as the English in Riga call them, kilkies, arc nothing more tliaii 
our .sprats (Eltipea Sj>ru/(n.i L.j, and they form an excellent subgtitute for 
the anchovy or sprat of the South of I'.urope. They may also be obtained 
of Mr. Ball. — Cond. 


Art. III. Domestic Notices. 

ENGL AN IJ. 

SrnciMESS of Trees and Shnihs reeeiv( d from the Sowfirid^ewnrlh Kvrsery .— 
Mahonm ylquilblium, AI. flLSeicidarts, and Mr. Rivers's new riybrid J/. re|)ens- 
fascicularis, as we (iroposc to call it, between the last species and Jlf. repens : 
the leaflets of this hybrid are much larger .than those of AI. dquifolium, and 
they are not quite so glaucous beneath as in that species. GleditscluVi iiiicra- 
ciintlm: young wood very thorny; thorns small, .;iiid ret branched. G. si¬ 
nensis, raised from scetls received from France: “ a slow-growing variety or 
species totally different from that described in liie Arboretum.'’ Mr. Rivers 
has sent us a rooted plant of this (JlcditschM, which we shall; plant and ex¬ 
amine when it is in leaf. A ^dioot of the large-leaved European lime: 
vigorous, with lame buds, but clearly nothing more than 7h'lia europm'a gramli- 
f'blia. A shoot of Tflia ai 'cricana : readily distinguished from the other by 
its rough grey speckled barn, fiuereus i'lex, severa-v varieties : • one of the 
hwgc round-ieaved, with the leaves 3.\ in. long, and 2.1 f.n. broad; another the 
small rounddeaved, with leaves dot above half the si/e, but o!" the same pro¬ 
portion as to length and breadth. A aiarrow-leaved variety, called the willow- 
leaved Qnercus heterophylla, from New Holland, which appears to us to t>c 

S hiercus virens, a nativt! of North Aniericii ; curled-leaved Lucombe oak, a 
iff'erent variety Atom thav which wc receivgd froifl Mr. Fince ; end the broad- 
leaved Fulham oifii, with leaves rather broader than the species : ono of these 
measures in. broad, and .'5 J in. long. Turner^s evergrtfcn oak, a -very 
handsome sjieMincn with li*'gc"fino det^ green leaves, ‘t'duercus fastigiata 
viridis; paumd viridis, wc presume, from the gj^en colour “of the young 
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shoots. Quercus rugosa Willd. (Ar6. Brit., p. 19-tI.), a spccics_ of which 
various worked plants have lately been imported from the Continent, and 
are to be obtained in different nurseries,— 

Folding Stvinc among Oaks, — A panigraph having gone the round of the 
new.spapers on tlii.s subject, we applied to the Duke of Portland to ascertain 
how far it was true. * 'llis (Jrace states in answer, that thirty swine were 
folded under some oaks thirty years olil which did not grow well, and fatted 
under their cover. The eflcct of their manure, His Grace informs us, will 
lyobably not be seen for a year or two; Imt the saiye |)rocess having been 
appKcd some years before under similar circumstances, was found to have a 
very good effect, -r.Scott Portland. iVelhcrk, .Tan. S. 1840. 

A Wreath of luoiucm formed from dried •Specimens was ,shown us some 
months jigo by Mrs. Bateman of Litcliurch Villa, Derby; a lady remarkably 
fond of flowers, anil possessing much skill and taste in drying them and dis- 
(ilaying them on [laper. Mr.s. Bateman uses no cxtr.iordinary moans of drying, 
i)ut takes care to gather the flowers when they are perfectly free from exterior 
moisture, and to place them imniediatcly between the leaves of a book, where 
they soon dry, retaining their colours. The next*process jn forming a wreath 
is to make a selection of Icavys and Torms, so as to combine in one wreath 
as great a variety of forms and colfturs as possible, without any apparent 
incongruity of either; and in this part of the process Mrs. Bateman excel.s, 
displaying a dJ^rei* of taste which one oi% expects to find in a practised 
artist or decorator. Gnc of the wreaths w'as cxliibited at a meeting of the 
Horticultural Society, .Jan. -.JO., and was much admiretl. — Cojid. 

The Bokhara Chv(r. — The penny post is a great and glorious measure ; 
and one, the advantages of which will not and cannot be appreciated until the 
people liave become fully acipiainted with jhe mode of working it. In a 
gardening point of view, consider the immense privilege thus conferred on us 
amateurs, as well as profcssionalists, by the establishment of the principle of 
weight, which enables us to interchange small packets of seeds, and even 
small roots and slips of plants. The Bokhara clover, for instance, you wore 
kind, enough to scud me last year, of which I have saved a few seeds ; and 
which 1 .shall be equally ready to distribute (so far as they will go) as I was 
to receive, to any one disposed to make trial pf it. 1 agree, in the main, with 
all that Mr. Gorrie has said of it, and believe it to be ti valuable addition to 
our green crops for cutting and stall feeding; a conclusion, I admit, 1 was 
very slow to come to, because I knew, from experfcncc, that the melilot triba 
in general is by fio means relished 4)y cattle. It has every appcSrance of a 
pcrennii^l, and the roots arc stronger and thicker than tljpse of lucerne. The 
weight per acse, too, must, 1 s|}ould imagine^ far exceed that of a crop of 
lucerne; but time alone can determine its real value. I have taken up and 
trauiiplantcd my litjle ^ivtch of roots, some of which 1 have given to a neigh¬ 
bour, who was struck with its ap|)earance last autumn. — S. Tgidor. Whit¬ 
tington, Stoke Fcrrt^, Korfetl;, dun. 10. IHlO. , * 

Yiieca g4»v>4V7 in the garden of Sir li. E. Eden, Bart.,*Windlestonc Castle, 
near Durham, la.st autumn ifrodueed a flcrtt'cr .stem 14 ft. (> in. high, on which 
67;{ flowers expanded in the course of three weeks. (l’or4 Herald, as quoted 
in Morn. Chron., Jan. D.'lS-lO.) • f 

Beirie.s ‘of Black llnmhiirg Crapes, measuring’4 in. iif circumference, have 
lately been grown by Thomas Clarke, jun., in a metallic house erected by his 
lather, tlic enwnent hot-house builder of Biftningham. — T. C., jun. Birniing- 
j^ttin, Dec. 0. • 

The Knej)}) Castle Kidnep Potalf^ — This is a largo potato of the kidncyjcind, 
verjimealy, and superior in flavour to any kidney wIiTch we have before tasV.d. 
The taste ofsthe farina, anf5 also its pure white, co«ie neat those of the West 
India yam. The* eyes of the tubers arc remarkably full,* in consequence of 
wWch very little waste is made in paring them before boiling. The sample 
was sent us l»y Sir C. M. Burrell, Bart., M.tt, in vlboso garden at Kilcpp 
Castl^ ncar*Horshani, Sussex, they have been grown for twenty yc*rs, without 
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degenerating in the slightest degree. We hare sent sets by post to several 
correspondents, and some in packets to others.— ConH, 

Pearson's Draining Plough lias been used extensively by Sir C. M. Burrell in 
clayey soil, at Knepp Castle, near Horsham, in Sussex, by which the land 
has been increased in value one third. The drains ar.e made in parallel lines 
about ft. apart; they are from 24 in. to 26 in. deep ; a tile is laid in the 
bottom; and, charging at the rate of is. a day per horse, the total cost, the tiles 
being mode on the spot, is about 52f. per acre.— M. B. Dec. 1839. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Ligneous Flora of the Shetland Islands.—Dr. Edmon, ton of Baltasound 
has sent us a list of plants obfterved by his son Thomas, a boy 14 years of 
age, in the Shetland Islands, accompanied by dried specimens of the whole. 
This is the first attempt at a regular flora of these islands, and it is supposed 
to include nearly all the species which arc indigenous there. The list is ar¬ 
ranged, first accbrding to the Linnasan system, with the habitats; and secondly, 
according to the natural system, with the names only. We regret wc have not 
room for details, but wj may state that the total number of species is 250; 
and that the ligneous plants are as foUow’s:— Leguminosa;: CTlex curopaj’a. 
Aralidcea; : H&Acxa HtiWyi. VMjrrifolidcra; : Lonfccro/'ericlymenum. liosdeete ; 
iVdrbus aucuparia, TZosa tomentosa, 6’ratie'gus f)xyac6ntha. yacciniere: J'ac- 
efnium Myrtlllus. Hricea;: A7jfdca procumbens, ArctosCaphylos U'va (irsi, 
A. alplna, A’rica cinerea, F. 71“tralix, Calliina vidgaris. 'EmpHrea:: F'mpc- 
trum nigrum. Amentricea;: i?etula alba, iValix fiisca, S. aurita, S. aqufitica, S. 
herbheea. CupressinecB: ./imiperns commiinis. In all 20 species. Lrtushope 
that some patriotic individual, native of, or settled in, Shetland, will multiply 
the ligneous flora ten or twentv fold, which now, by the penny post, he might 
do by procuring seeds from tKe London or Edinburgh seedsmen. A hor¬ 
ticultural society established in Shetland, or an arboretum planted there, 
would be delightful news. We have sent the si>ecimcns and the lists to Mr. 
Charlcsworth, the conductor of the Magazine of Natural Histori/. — Cond. 

Subsoil-Ploughing. — Mr. Smith of Deanston had offered a set of premiums 
to ploughmen for expertness and effect in subsoil-ploughing, and a match took 
place accordinglv, on the 12th of December last, in the neighbourhood of 
Stirling, at which four prizes were awarded. The ground was divided into 
different lots, and these were drawn for by tlie candidates. The [doughs were 
.of difl'erent forms, but in general heavy, with a long beam, and they were 
generally drawn by four horses. “ This exhibition, npon thd whole? did great 
credit to the plonghmeti, and showed again forcibly to the public the power 
and efficacy of the subsoil pltAiglt, in producing, at a cheap rate, a thorough 
movement of the subsoil. The efficacy of such movement in improving the 
productiveness of the soil was most a[)parcnt in an ai^oiiung field, where Mr. 
Gray pointetl out to those present two equal divisions, the whole having been 
thoroughly drained, and one of the divisions having been ^ubsoilcd, while the 
Other remained in iw original jpite.” (^Stirling .lournal, Jan. 10.')— Cond. 


iiT. I"®’. Relrospeclive Crilicism. 

New PUthts raised in the Birmingham Botanic Garden. (Gard. Mag., 1839, 
p. 620.) — The list of plants in a.>living state in this garden, whh their native 
country and year of introduction, which was handed to you when you last 
visited us, I had no intention of claiming as being all raised here. The ap- 
prfpriateiy named Bcgdriia macroph^lla, with a leaf now measuring 21 in.dong 
and 15in. broad, wus first.jrown by George Barker, Esq., of S[)dngficld, near 
Birmingham, from ‘‘tubers imported by himSelf from Mexic6. The Cheiltin- 
thes farindsa was raised from seeds obtained from a dried frond from '^he 
Ea«t Indies, by J. Riley, Esq., Papplewick, near Nottit^ham ; who has 
been very«ucchssful, at different times, in raising ferns from sciids obtained 
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from foreign specimens. — Cameron. Birmingham Botanic Garden, 

Dec. 14., 1839. 

Broportiou of Uol-Water Pipe required for heating.— the Gardener's 
Mf^azinc for 1839, p. 5G0., it is stated that the rule there given may safely be 
taken by gardeners, &e. Now this rule gives only one twentieth part enough 
for stoves, and about one fourteenth part enough for green-houses. I speak 
from experienee and calculation. You will see the extravagance of the rule 
by the following application of it. If the pipes that arc about to be laid 
t\pwn at Chatsworth, in the new conservJlory, were ifiid in a common hot- 
houfe, say 12 ft. wide, 12 ft. high at back, and 5 ft. at front, then, according to 
the rule, they woul4 ^cat green-houses extending over twenty-four acres ; and, 
if the houses were in one line, they would be nearly cightcep miles long.— 
Alexander Porsplh. Alton 'Powers, Cheadle, S/affordslare, Dec. 19. 1839. 

Phe Grand C’onservaluiy at C/iatsworlh. — In the Gardener's Magazine for 
1839, p. 450., the Chatswortli Conservatory is said to be*executed “with a 
degree of taste, science, and economy that will surprise cvery«one.” Leaving 
the science, elegance, &c., in abler hands,^ only want to show you that the 
riilge-and-furrow roof is not economical. I was’not^brt^ate enough to see 
Counsellor Harrison’s ridgc-and-furro\f hot-fiouscs at Chesiiunt, although 
1 lived some years in that neighbourh6od, which yoi^ praised so much in the 
Gardener's Alamzine for December, 1839 ; but I have seen the originals at 
Chatsworth, anu frqtu them I will make my calculations : and, lest you or any 
one should construe this into an ill-natured criticism on the works at Chats¬ 
worth, I will just premise that I called there in the autumn, and experienced 
the greatest ^indness; and was quite astonished at the extent, variety, and 
high keeping of that most interesting garden. It is, therefore, the system of 
building hot-houses in ridges and furrows that 1 object to, as being anything 
but economical, and nut iigainsi the princely garden structures erected by the 
noble dqke, under the direction of Mr. I’axton. It is a standing principle 
among those who study economical hot-house-building, that a rood of glass 
should roof a rood of ground, and, ergo, an acre of ground might be roofed 
by an acre of glass. Now, let us take the new conservatory at Chatsworth 
fur ail cxauiple, and suppose its section represented by a circle, of which the 
side ailcs are quadrants, and the centre ailc a semicircle. It will thus form 
a circle, whose diameter will he one half ot the real width of the house. 
Suppose, then, the diameter 1 ; then the width of the house will be 2, and the 
circuinfcrcnce of the circle, or the length over the r<»of across the house, will bc^ 
.3; and, tit the Idwest rate, the cnds«and extras will amount to one^part more. 
This giv^ just double the area of the floor, for a roof whose section is as 
above, ^ow for the furrows; ^d suppose t4iem to form with the horizon 
the three sides of an equilateral triangle, you will see that this just doubles it 
again. So I conclude tjf 4 t, if this rough calculation be anything near the truth, 
this iKiof would cover nearly four acres of glass, certainly not less than throe, 
to light ami heat one ucr« of land; and, leaving the circular^ section alto¬ 
gether out of «:hc Question, the ridge and furrow alone \ueuld take twice the 
glass necessary for a plain roT)f, which is fcpun9to answer every purpose quite 
as well ; and, certainly, iu houses of ordinary shape and size, like Mr. Harri¬ 
son’s, it is more simple OTd rational. — Idelh, t * 

Paring the Perges of Walks. — In diflerent plimcs in the Gardctier’s Maga¬ 
zine, you say verges of walks should be clipped and kept green, and not pared 
to the raw eayth. Now this is not fair argaraent, because, when the verge is 
(|ccp enough to have raw earth so con^icuous, the walk wants more gravel to 
raise it up to within 1 in. of the erps level; and if the verges of w^s thus 
filled are not nicely pared every spring, as well to reflate the lines and dtuwes 
as to cut the»roots of gras?, which otherwise wouVd intrude upon the gravel, 
they would causd fifty per cent 3iore labour to keep thi^walks neat through 
thtf summer. *A deep raw edge is detestable in a garden, and a deep green 
edge is worse ^Iftre labour is scarce, as it takfs great labour to clip it,aand 
gives the wAks a sunket^and worn out appearance. Think nift b.^this that I 
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approve of paring 2 or 3 inches of the verge every time. It is perfectly pos- 
sible to pare for sfven years, ami jet not widen the walk I in, after all; and 
those giirJcncrs that canuot keep a'walk without vnlcning it, and keep verges 
with very little clipping, shonld read, mark, and learn. If 1 had leisure, f 
should like to hint at various items, such as Coupscllor Harrison’s coal- 
box, an article, doubtless from his own design, now employed as a hot-house 
boiler, &c. j but this, and various matters, I must defer for the present. — 
Alexander Forsyth. Dec, 19. 1839. 

Native Scotch Pine. — After j'our able article in the Arlmrctum on this 
subject, little need be added ; j'et 1 niaj'mention it as my opinion, lixinded on 
observation, viz., that the three varieties of the late Mr. jJan of Forfar, that 
is, those with ujwight, horizontid, and pendent branches, merely denote the 
youth, maturitj’, and decaj' of the tree. The horizontal or mature state, of 
course, contains tag best timber: decaying trees will ])ro(lucc most seed ; but 
the most vigorous seedlings will be the produce of cones taken from trees in a 
state of maturity. — li. Lymbiirn. Xilinanioch, Dec,, 1839. 


Art. V. Queries and Answers. 

Names of Insects. — The species of wasp of which the ncs,t was formed in 
the branches of the larch fir is the / espa britannicu of S)r. Leach, so called 
because this species has not yet been found on the Continent. The insects 
among the leguminous seeds arc .s])ccimens of one of the many s[)eeies of 
jBriichus, which feed, both in the liwva and perfect state, on the seeds of these 
plants. Those on the Cliaiithus pimiceiis are a species of Coccus, which it 
would be necessary to study in a living state before their specific name could 
be determined. Tpe same remark may also be made on those sent by J. B. 
W., which infest the pear and the manettia. All these species are doubtless 
distinct. — J. O. W. Dec. 31. 1839. 

The Yellow Dutch Tuniij). — This turnip, so highly recommended in the 
early editions of your Enci/clopaulin of Gardening, I cannot find in the cata¬ 
logues of either i)rovincial or London seedsmen. Can you inform me where 
it may be procured ? — N. T. , 

The yellpw Dutch turnip is nothing more than the common yellow turnip ; 
the seed of which, having formerly been chiefiy procured from Holland, thus 
obtained the name of Dutch. It is little grown in England in gardens, but 
much esteebicd and generally cultivuttd in "Scotland. It may be had from most 
London and all Edjnburgh seedsmen. By enclosing Gd. and a twopenny 
stamp in a prepaid j)cnny letter to Mr. Swig of Kirkaldy, a "packet of the 
genuine Dutch yellow turnip may be had, by icturn of post, sufficient for two 
sowings in an ordinary garilcn.— Cond. « e <• 


Ar|f. VI. Obiluany. 

Death of Baron, Tacquin. — Vienna, Dec. 11 . Universal regret is excited by 
the death of Baroii von JaCpuin, ivho has been carried o^' by an apoplectic 
fit, at the age of 74. ‘ His cefebrated father attained the age of 90. The loss 
of the learned world will be the more severely felt, as his house was, for a long 
scries of years, the rendezvous of all the most eminent charactcrvi in li^terature 
and science. He was, in every resfiiect, a highly accomplished and most 
honourable man. (Leipsic Allgemeine Zeitung, as quoted in the Times of Dec. 
23<,1 b 39.) Since we cofnmenced the Gardener's Magazine, we have received 
many favours from \his excellent man; the last of which^ wa'»'a beautiful 
drawing of 6'ytisus’'W41deni, which arrived simultaneously' v^ith the above 

neeoiint of his Hcnth. — Cimil. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATig-NS. 

Art. I. Notice of a Fisit to Worthy Hall. By J. B. W. 

• 

AVortley Hall, the seat of Lord Wharncliff, is about eight 
miles north-west of SlielficUH on the I^pnistone road. The 
country thereabout is beautifully diversified with hill, dale, and 
wood ; and thc«soil, although apparently not of the best quality, 
is well adapted for forest trees, oak especially, which in some of 
the neighbouring woods is very fine timber. The house at 
Wortley Hall stands on the side of some rising ground at the 
verge of the pai k; and, from its elevated position, overlooks 
nearly the whole of the park, as well as an extensive tract of 
countiy towards the east and south-east; in other directions 
the view is very limited. Tlie mansion is a handsome stone 
buikling, of modern construction; having, I believe, been built 
within the last half century. In the disposition of the approach 
road some of the errors deprecate'd in former parts of this 
Magazine are observable. * A high ridge of ground rises con- 
siderab^ abqye the house, in^the direction from which,carriage8 
approach it; tiie road, therefore, descends abruptly instead of 
ascending tg the mansion, vvhereby its ajiparentheight, and conse¬ 
quently its dignity, are lowered. Perhaps, however, this defective 
arrangement is« rather attributable to the situation and plan of 
the house. A low and narrow stone terrace immetQately con¬ 
nects the hous€ with the pleasure-grounds, wl'A:h extend round 
three sides of the housS; on the 5ther side the various offices 
are placed. In general arrangemfnt. Mid alsd in many minor 
details, these grounds might be greatly altered lor the better : 
one obvious improvement would be, the removal of a heavy 
mass o/laurels that disfigures the lati^n on the south front of the 
liouse. There is no regular flower-garden, but small plots, 
wit^ely separated, are interspersed through ^he pleasure-groflqjl; 
one in the^eometrical'style^ in which the^eds rfre very properly 
edged'with.stone, in preference to box or flowering plants, has 
bein recentw Jbrnied. The green-hou^, which stands in a sl)el- 
tered com^ of the pleasure-ground, is of a style by no means 
184D., March, ‘ 
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common in plant structures; and which, whatever may be its 
advantages in other respects, has certainly no great architectural 
beauty to recommend it. It is long and narrow, with a span 
roof, some ten or twelve feet high at the crown ; and, as much 
, space is lost in the interior by the fantastical form of the stage, 
it perhaps contains the fewest plants, in proportion to the sur¬ 
face of glass, of any plans tha't have yet been contrived. In froi^: 
of this green-house there is a small flower-garden, in which 
handsome hajf-hardy plants, such as verbenas,*" petunias, lobe¬ 
lias, &c., together with the most showy annuals, are grown; 
and the .whole ^lot is bounded by a semicircular line of dahlias. 
The effect ojF this garden must be very pleasing when in the 
height of its beauty; and the plan is worthy of imitation in similar 
situations. Behind* the greendiouse, in an enclosed space, a 
botanic stove has lately been bullion the same plan as the green¬ 
house, except the iiAerior arrangement, which, in this house, is 
well contrived; the larger plants being placed ,pn'a raised bed 
along the middle of the house, and the less vigorous species 
ranged on wide shelves fixed along the sides. It is intended to 
train climbers upon the rafters, to make a partial shade for the 
Orchidaceae and ferns, of which a collection is begun. An 
insignificant plant-house stands in a nook of the shrubbery, 
at some distance from those above mentioned: this, if removed 
to a more appropriate situation, might be of some use; but in 
its present place it is merely an eyesore. Another reprehen¬ 
sible structure is a kind of framework for climbing roses, having 
in the centre, and being- also surrounded by, raised beds of 
earth, supported by stakes driven into the ground, in the true 
fockney style. On each side of the }>rincipal walk leading to 
the kitcRen-garden, there is a wide flower-border, ix which 
dahlias, backed by a row, of liollyhocks and fronted by, showy 
annuals, are grown in summer : this, likewise, is a feature worthy 
of adoption in places where such a vistii wogl^ npt be at variance 
with the general arrangement of the grounds; for a walk along an 
avenue of beauti^l plants must be productive of ? hi^h degree of 
p!ea.sure, even to those who /lo not admire flowers individunllj'. 

The only wa^er I observed near the mansion is a sort of basin 
in the pleasure-groundl- from which the h*ouse and offices are 
supplied. This basin might have been made ornamental, had 
its margin been varied so aa»to resemble a natural pond, instead 
of which, it is quite as artificial, in character as the reservoir in 
the/3reen Park, bejpg similar in ^lape, and moreover edged 
wKh dressed stQnes, which rise eight or, nine inches above‘the 
level of the ground: uie edging is intended to prevent reptiles 
from getting into the water. 

There arp but few fihe trees iik these groundl;«I observed, 
howeverj a very large, oak at one end of ^.he basin, and ki an- 
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other place an old Spanish chestnut, a tree which is seldom 
seen of large size in the North of England. * In a sheltered 
corner near the house are two large plants of the Double red 
Camellia, which have stood out several winters without any pro¬ 
tection ; and although much injured in the winter of 1837-8, 
they are now growing vigorously. A plant of the Double white 
Variety, that grew between the otlier two, Was totally killed in 
tha\ winter; .thus confirming the remark of the Honourable 
W. Herbert (cjftoted in Dr. Lindley’s excellent paper on the 
effect of the severe cold on plants, lately published in the Hor- 
ticvltural Transactions), that some varieties of Cajtlelb'a are much 
hardier than others. , 

^ In the kitchen-garden, which is ^conveniently situated close to 
the stables and near the mansion, lliefe are several forcing- 
houses, together with some uselnl pits for the culture of pine¬ 
apples and melons. In one of tlie vineries a*few imperfect berries 
remained of«the^Wortley Hall seedling grape, which is said tc 
have been originated at this place; but I am inclined to think, 
judging, however, from an imperfect specimen of the fruit, thai 
this grape is not absolutely distinct from the Black Muscadel o: 
the Horticullural Society's Catalogue, otherwise known as the 
Black Raisin ; and, if I do not greatfy mistake, as the Eshcol- 
lata superba of Money. In the wood and leaves, all the plants 
I have seen under the above names so closely resemble each 
other, that I cannot perceive any essential diflerence. Whilst 
upon the subject of grajies, I will take this opportunity of re¬ 
commending, as an excellent late variety, the Oldaker’s West’s 
St. Peter’’s of the Ihn t. Sue. Cat., and of this Magazine. In 
Mrs. Lawrence’s garden, at Studley, I lately saw fruit of thi^ 
variety haugiftg in the same Imuse with fruit of the BUfek Ham¬ 
burg, to which the St. Peter’s was then decidedly superior in 
condition, alhd consequently likely to keep till a later period; in 
fact, Mr. Cuthljer|^yn has such confidence in its merits, that he 
intends to destroy the Hamburgs and other sorts in his late 
house, and to .replace thoin with the St. Peer’s. ^'At Chats- 
worth, there is a wholoi house of Uie St. Peter’s, which in the 
end of November appeared likely to keep, at le^st, two or three 
months later. Is Ais grape the Erue lot. Peter’s ? or is it a 
distinct sort, and “ St. Peter’s ” merely a synonyme of the Black 
Prince ? At all events, its present absurd name of Oldaker’s 
West’s St. "Peter’s ought to be iipmediately changed or curtailed. 

When the present gardener (Mr. Law^ came to this [^ce, 
tw<J years ago, the pine plants were egten ijp by the wMte 
scale,^andj as the best and'cheapest method of«cure, they were 
all consigntsi to the dunghill, and a new stock nrocured. which 
are now healthy anfl thriving. 

A. peach-house ^s glazed on the plan patented* by Mr. 
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Harrison, whiclij I believe, was noticed in detail in this Ma¬ 
gazine, when fi^st brought before the public. Its appearance 
exteriorly is very neat, but I was told that the plan does not- 
answer well in practice, owing to the difficulty of taking the 
jCopper fastenings out of the l)ars, when repaii’s arc necessary. 
Here it was that Harrison (who was many years gardener at 
Wortley) wrote hiu celebraied Treatise on Fruit Trees; and, 
knowing this, I, of course, expected to find the wajl trees, if hot 
absolutely models of perfectiori, at least much sli|jerior to those 
usually seen in gardens; instead of this being the case, however, 
I found some of. the most unsightly and ill-managed specimens 
of pruning and training that ever disgraced a gentleman’s wall; 
so infinitely wide is the difference betw'cen theory and practice. 

The gardens, altegether apj^ear to have been formerly neg¬ 
lected ; but, under tlie able superintendence of Mr. Law', they 
will doubtless be grefttly improved. 

Herefordshire^ Jan. 14. 1^10. 


Art. II. The Examination of Gardeners in Denmark. 

By A. Weilbacii. 

An examination for gardeners has been established ici Den¬ 
mark since the year 1811, an account of which is given bj' Mr. 
Lindegaard, in the Card. Mag. for 1828, p. 76. This system 
of examination was in 1833 considerably altered, as will be seen 
by the following statement. 

The examination is divided into two classes : I. for ordinary 
gardeners; and II. for artist-gardeners. 

I. The examinatipn for ordinarygardcnci’s consists in; 

a. A practical trial, by which thi! gardener is •required to 
show the necessary .skill in the pruning and grafting of trees, 
the knowledge of seeds of culinary vegetables, and the 
quantify of each of these required <to a certain piece of 
ground; and, lastly, the knowlet^gc of the common fruits 
and flowers And, 

b. A theoretical trids^, which is only velbal, and where the 
gardeners are required to understand : 

1. The laying out and managing of a common kitchen- 
garden ; under which are included the raising of seeds, 
the management of hot-beds, and the culture of melons'. 

2. The laying out and management of a stock-ground 
and ap orchard; under which is nicluded the training of 
trees to walls. 

3. The culture of the common ornamental plants in the 
open air, as well as in pots. 
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II. The examination for artist gardeners^ which is a condition 
for being royal gardener, consists in: 

a. A practical trial, similar to the above mentioned, but on a 
larger scale. • 

h. A theoretical trial in writing, by which the gardeners have ^ 
to answer six questions in the different branches of garden¬ 
ing, viz. three general and three special questions; and at 
the same time draw a sketch of the laying out of a given 
piece of gfound. 

c. A verbal theoretical trial, by which the gardeners are re¬ 
quired to show that they have : , * 

1. A knowledge of the management and composition of 
the soil. 

2. A knowledge of botany, especially,those parts of 
botany' which are ess^jiitial for a gardener to know. 

3. Land-surveying, as far as it is necessary for a gardener. 

4. 'Wie paying out and niancigement of a kitchen-garden 
on a larger scale than is required for an ordinary gar¬ 
dener. 

5. ‘J'hc laying out and management of an extensive 
orchard; together with the knowledge of the different 
varieties of fruits. 

.6. The laying out and management of a large flower- 
garden with rare flowers, which the gardener must 
know, and whose cultivation he must understand. 

7. The management of a forcing-garden, consisting of 
fruits, culinary vegetables,.and flowers ; together with 
the construction of forcing-houses and pits. 

8. The culture of hot-house and green-house plants, and 

• the’construction of •such houses. • 

• 9. Every thing requireil for the laying out of grounds 
oft an extensive Stale. 

10. The ,mi^gement of a stock ground for fruit trees, 
and other trees and shrubs, on a large scale. 

The gartleners are examined in 4^he different^divisions, in the 
same order as they are here enumerated; ant| if they do not 
succeed in the first or second trial, thf^ will not be allowed to 
proceed to the following one, but be rejectecT. There are five 
examiners^viz. four royal gardeners,,and the professor of botany. 
The questions and answers are j>ut down in a book by a secre¬ 
tary, and are preserved together with the written answers. 

The examination i? public, and everj-* bot^ is allowed rto 
attend it. * It4:akes place in the month of September; this time 
of, the year*being preferred as the most convenient for gardeners 
entering omsilnations. 

These are the a^erations made in the former systeiU of exa- 

I 3 
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mination; in other respects it is quite in the same manner as 
mentioned by M. Lindegaard, in the volume and page above 
quoted. 

Horticultural Society's Garden, Dec., 1839.- 

The above is given exactly as translated from the Danish by 
M. Weilbach, a mrost intelligent young Danish gardener nov' 
in England for his improvement, and who came to us strongly 
recommendeij by the celebrated writer on botatiical geography, 
Professor Schouw. — Cond. 


Art. III. An effectual Mode cf destroying the A'phis lanigera, or 
Wohlly 'Blight, on Apple Trees. By N. T. 

There are many* methods folr destroj’ing the mealy insect, 
A'phis lanigera, on apple trees ; some of which arc,troublesotne, 
and some dirty ones. I Tiere send you a mfore simple one; 
which you may perhaps think worth inserting in yoiir Gardener's 
Magazine. It is the brown impure pyroligneous acid; which 
may be had at the manufactory of this acid at a trifling cost. I 
have an apple tree which was nearly destroyed by this insect: 
by brushing it once over with the acid, about three or four 
years ago, the insects immediately disappeared. A few days 
after, some more made their appearance, which were perhaps 
so protected in the cracks of the rough bark, that the acid had 
not reached them. Having brushed these over, they have never 
appeared since. 

This acid may alsq, be applied, with the same effect, for the 
(destruction of all other insects pn the stems and brajiches of 
plants; but it cannot be safely ap])lied to those on the leaves or 
flowers. For the desiriiction of tltese, the mixture [chiefly 
tobacco water] in Vol. VI. for 1830, p. 553., may be used, which 
is equally, efficacious, as I had long expei'i!en<led before I sent 
you the rewiipt. It has been saitl, that tobacco water itself will 
answer the same*purpose; but I find it will no't answer by im¬ 
mersion, except when used hot, and it is more expensive; 
whereas the other, in vJ3iich*a small quantity of tobacco water is 
used, and the co'st of the other ingredients is a mere trifle, may 
be used either hot or cold, With the same effect. 

Jan. 11 . 1840. 


Art. IV. A Mbde of destroying the White Bug in Hot-lfouses. * By 
W. Anderson* F.L.S., Curator of tfle Chelsea Bottinic Garden. 

I KNOW of no better method to ,publish dny tlung of import¬ 
ance in gardening, than through vour widely circul&ting Gar- 
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dener's Magazine. You know that Mr. J. T. Mackay, of the 
Botanic Garden, Dublin, was seeing many gardens in. Flanders 
last summer. In his return home he called here;, and, when 
conversing on whi^t he had seen, he said,' he “ had not learned 
any thing new : ” after a little, however, he said, “ One thing I 
noticed that was new; I had not seen the white bug, and, after 

f everal enquiries, I found that tltey syringed their plants with 
iiAe water.” Of course I must try the truth of this prescrip¬ 
tion ; but I Iftwe been at a loss how to economise the hot lime, 
knowing how little of it the water carries, and to Rave it always 
fresh when wanted. 1 consulted with the chemical gentlemen 
at the Hall, where it was proposed to mix a little black sulphur 
'with the lime before being put into the water. • 

Our mode of preparing it is ift this*way. We have a large 
garden-pot, or a pail, into whichfVe (llithalfa pTntof pulverised 
Dorking lime, with about half*an ounce o& black sulphur: after 
being well yiixed, we add four gallons of water, stir it well, 
then let it settle* and, when clear, we take M'Dougal’s syringe, 
and throw it under the leaves, by syringing from the back 
path of the house first, then the front; and, as the lime will take 
another dose of water, we use this in the second hot-house. 
We have been using this syringing for the last three months, 
and tliere is not a bug, red spider, or thrips to be seen in either 
house. 

It must also be observed, that although the above is good, yet 
it is requisite to look to such plants, or parts of plants, as the 
syringe never reaches; but M‘Dougal’s inverted syringe, used 
with care, will do much. ^ We syringe twice a week with this 
lime water, and once or twice a week^with pure water, just 
about four o’clock, when th^ fire-heat rises in the Itouses fof 
the night. We expect soon to leave off this lime water, as we 
have subdued all our noxipus insects for the present. I expect 
it will also be useful for the American white bug on the apple 
trees; and I wfsh'ftiat some of your readers would try it with 
a syringe. 

Chelsea Botanic Gard^n^ Jan. 20. ISt'O. 


Art. V. A Method of preventing the Attacks of the Asparagus Fly. 

By M. Keull. 

(Translated from the German, forthe Gardener's Magazine, by J. L.) 

In the Transactions of*the Prussian Horticultural Sotiety 
voL ii. p. €96,.) there is a nptice of the ai!|)arag^s fly (Tephritis 
asparllgi), that scourge of the asparagus bed, in which it Is 
stated as foyoivs : “ An effective mtithod «has never yet been 

discqverefl for the destruction of the devastating Ihrv«e of this 

I 4 
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fly. The only one yet in practice is to cut off all the shoots of 
the asparagus t’o the end of May; but where, on account of 
seed-beds and newly formed beds, this method cannot be em¬ 
ployed, the asparagus must be left to its fate.” 

After having struggled in vain, for the space of eight years, 
against the attacks of this fly, and having also applied all sorts 
of offensively smelling substances with a view to the destruc(;<on 
of the insect, but without success, the thought struck me, that 
1 might, per^haps, sooner attain the end in vidw, by operating 
on the insect’s sense of sight. For this purpose I set apart a 
bed of asparagus, which had been sown five years, the two last 
of w'hich it had suffered severely from the fly. In the beginning 
of April I stuck in the pine bi-anches close together (which, in 
winter, had bee^ used as a covering) all along both sides of the 
rows of asparagus. Their points met close together over the 
plants, at a height of from 28 in. to 36 in., and formed a thick dark 
foliage. I had at first bii; little confidence in^therattempt, be¬ 
cause I was afraid of finding, as might be supposed, an inimense 
number of the fly under the foliage; but in this 1 was mistaken. 
The fly, on the contrary', hastened liom the dark shade to broad 
daylight, and, as long as the plants vegetated under the foliage, 
no shoots were attacked "by it; but as soon as the tops pene¬ 
trated through the covering to the open day, they became in¬ 
fested by the fly. If the slioot had already begun to branch 
out, only the twig that was attacked died; the otliers vegetated 
well, and no larvae were found in the stems. It liapjicned, also, 
that some shoots burst through the sides of the covering, the 
tops of which, when they had only just begun to branch out, 
were likewise immediately attacked by the fly, and suffered ex- 
ceedingly.^ When I examined the passages of *1116 hirvac, I 
found, to my gr.eat satisfaction, tlial, instead of extending as 
far down as the surface of the ground', they regularlyl terminated 
where the stem began to be woody. ^ ^ 

When .the asparagus, therefore, has attained the height of 
12 or 18 iiitsiies,^and the stem become wdhdy, it will no longer 
suffer any material injury fr.om the Ayr at least, I found it so 
from my own ejfperience; also, that seedlinp suffer little from 
the fly the first yepr or tHvo, as the shoots then consist of little else 
than cellular tissue. 

The fly seems to dislike .shade and moisture. 1 never could 
find any during wet weather, /ind when the sky was bloudy 
the^were very seldoti] seen. It is, thei;efore, very possible, that the 
fly* might be waffled o|[’ by planting some kind of early-grow'mg 
vegetables between the rows of asparagus, as a shade; sych as 
artichokes or early peas. Unfortunately, I have nb longeron 
op{A}rtunity yf makifig m&te experiments, and, ther^ore, sincerely 
pe that others will do so, and communicatf the_ results to the 
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public: nnd I have now only to add, with respect to the above- 
mentioned notice of this fly, that the search for it need not be 
limited, as thei-e stated, to the month of May, as I have con¬ 
tinually found it throughout the month of June; and in the 
preceding ^ear it continued to be very numerous Snd destructive 
to the middle of July. I did noj; find that it lays its eggs in 
thf earth, as stated in the above notice, but%m the shoots of the 
plant itself, «jn which they may be distinctly seen ; and the 
wound on the‘shoot effected by the ovipositor causes it to die 
completely offl 


Art. VI. An Account of the Tea lUanlalwn of Henry Veitch, Esq., 
in the Island of Madeira. Ctanniiuiicatea l)y^r. Veitch. 

Dr. Lippold, as you requested, has visited my plantation of 
lea, and wiH, ^ conceive, report t» you that he never saw a 
plantation of any kind in a more thriving condition. The plants 
are both beautiful and luxuriant, and he saw them covered w'ith 
flowers, aEtl with the ripe seeds not yet fallen and new ones 
formed. He took samples of all, which he will, no doubt, pre¬ 
serve with his usual ability, and forward them to you. I have 
four different qualities of plants: the green, the black or hohea, 
the gunpowder, and the snsanqua; but I have not been able to 
prepare tea from the last. The leaf is too fleshy and brittle, 
and I have not succeeded in destroying ^ts herbaceous taste, 
by any process that I have as yet triad. Of the other kinds, the 
green tea is the most robust; some of the old plants being from 
7 ft. to 8 ft. high, and from 4 yards to 5 yards in circumference. 
The blsfck is fiext in height, but it has scarcely half the spread of the 
forme*; while the gunpowder is by far the smallest, only growing 
from 4 ft. to 5 ft. high, anth its leaves are not half the size of the 
others. The gas^^qqua is a very witle-spreading plant, but its 
branches are unable to support themselves, and mighk be trained 
along walls tc^ a grc^t extent; it has handsqj}]fiu-d«uble white 
flowers, while those of die other kuuls have single flowers. 

The plantation is situated at my country j-esiilence in the 
mountains of this island^ called the Jahlin da Serra, or garden 
of the hills, in a sheltered valley, about 3000 ft. above the level 
of the sea,^ where snow sometimes falls, but lies for a very short 
time, ifnd where there are freqdqiiit hoar or white frosts, but never 
ice. It is considerably afa^ve the cultivated vine-grounds^and 
wHfere graces will not grow; though the l^xuria{}ce of geraniums, 
fuchslfis, hydwingeas, and ifiany other green-howie and even some 
' tropical plants, is surprising. The plantations are on terraces, 
on the si^emf a hifl; and tlie edges of the trails h^ve hedges of 
gooseberries and cqjTants. Tliis proves that the tea filants are 
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of a much hardier growth than has hitherto been conceived; and 
they even succeed as an underwood, for some of the plants which 
are placed under the sliade of chestnut trees are quite as healthy 
as the others. 

The green-tea plant produces abundance of seeds, but the 
bohea flowers later, and its seed does not, consequently, set so 
well; the gunpowder, however, gives flowers almost all the yesy 
round, and is seldom to be seen without flowers and seeds in all 
their stages of ripeness; the sasanqua, from its’ houble flowers, 
rarely produces seed. 

My plantatioy was begun in 1827, and I received the few 
plants, viz. 16 in number, with which I commenced it, partly 
from Messrs.* Loddiges of Hackney, and partly from China 
direct. I have^now about 500 full-grown plants, and about as 
many more ready to plaiit out, with the means of multiplying 
them bj’ seed and laj’ers to any extent; but, unless I can succeed 
better in the manufacture (>f the leaves, and at far,less expense 
than 1 do at present, it will never turn out a profftable speculation 
to me, though it may likely prove an advantageous one in future 
for the island, when practice and experience may have produced 
greater expertness, and furnished a more perfect knowledge of the 
preparation; for though lean make excellent tea by merely dry¬ 
ing the leaves, yet to roll them up is both so tedious and difficult, 
without the destruction of at least two thirds of the quantity, by 
being broken and reduced nearly to dust, that it costs me more 
than the price of a fiound of tea to prepare one, reckoning' the 
leaves worth nothing. It.is evident, therefore, that though I 
have obtained almost every information that books can teach me 
on the subject of preparation, much real information and prac¬ 
tical knowledge are still wanting. • * % 

As I have proved that the tea plant is exactly suited, to the 
climate of the mountains' of this island, and is a nfuch hardier 
plant than has hitherto been imagined (so much so, indeed, that 
it will not.succeed in my garden in Funchalf, I'should be glad 
if, throughtey/>q)^ Magazine, I could obtaifc inforipation from any 
person who has seen the thqrough profess of drying in China, 
for no other information could be of the least use to me; being 
convinced, notwithstan\ling' the variety or'ditf’erent species of 
plants, that it is* the inode of manufacture that produces the 
different qualities of tea thaf, come to our market, and that, con¬ 
sequently, all kinds might be produced from the same* plaNt, not¬ 
withstanding that in different (^istrjfts (as in the case of cheesfe 
int England) are protlneed peculiar qualities. 1 have little doubt, 
however, that ifi had‘hitherto had leisure to give/nofe attention 
to the preparation, I should ere this have arrived at greyer, 
perfection in rolling up the leaves;/or it is 6nly sin«e my retire¬ 
ment frc«i my official duties of Her Mojest^v’s agent dhd consul- 
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general at this place, that I have been able to devote my 
personal attention to this object. I shall be glad to afford you 
any farther information that you may wish on the subject. 
Madeira, Nov. 26. 1839. 

We received from Dr. Lippold the specimens alluded to, 
wlpch are of most extraordinary vigour. AVith respect to manu¬ 
facturing the ten, Mr. Veitch is doubtless acquainted with Mr. 
Bruce’s liemarlfs on the Manufacture of Tea, an4 on the 'Tea 
Plantations in Assam, which lie will find, accompanied with an 
original map of the tea district, in Jameson’s dmifnal for January, 
1840, p. \26. — Cond. 


Art. VII. On Emigration, with reference fo’Oardeners; and on the 

Prospects ^ Botanical Collectors. Peuitus. Coinniunicated 

by K. B. D. * 

I don’t think I would have troubled you so soon again, had it 
not been for your asking my opinion as to your emigrating? I 
should decidedly say no. There nray' certainly be some dif¬ 
ference between your plans and those of others who have gone 
out in*search of plants, and thereby to make a livelihood; but 
still, the uniform want of success, hitherto, ought to make any 
one'vcry cautious, and calls for much careful consideration ere 
such a step is taken. Take poor Drummond’s case: he went 
out under most auspicious circumstances, and w’as well patron- 
isetl; and his plants, both living and dried, were eagerly bought 
up; anjj yet«he was unable to realise even his very jnoderate 
desire, to purchase and stock a few acres, and to settle with his 
family. Look also at Dojjglas: he barely got a living at the 
best, and was often in most distressing circumstances; and that, 
too, after sacrificiifg his health in search of plants. Others I 
might mention, but tl^^y all tell one melancholy tale.^And as to 
patronage, what is it ? Parties die, fashions (for'xnere is a fashion 
even in flower-growingf alter, and Pastes vary; and then, when, 
perhaps, you have embarked all youp eneiigies in tije work, thrown 
up all your prospects for its s^e, you disccTver your mistake. 
Nay, tell me, if you can, of one instance which has been suc- 
cessfulr Perhaps you may cite A’ustralia as a place where a 
gardener might do well. He Is, perhaps, in receipt of large 
wages, or may apparently be doing well ;*and yet look at'ljfie 
heavy prices he has to pay,for the neces^ries Of life. Besides, 
_ the st&tcs .qf Central America are the most unsettled of all the 
portions inya «whick Spanish America jvas split; and, unless by 
yoiu\ infiaence over a numBer of individuals, yotf can hardly 
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consider your life safe, and must join either one side dr other 
in the horrible intestine war which continually rages there. Not 
only these things compel me to dissuade you from emigrating, 
but I think, with your talents, you may look forward to doing 
much better in England, There are curatorships of botanic 
gardens now and then vacant* ; nursery establishments either 
to be disposed of, oi opened with every prospect of success: and 
I would advise you to look to these rather than emigration. 
However, I qin only judge from report, and theife are many who 
can form an. opinion much better than myself, and who, no 
doubt, will glail'y give j'ou their a<lvice. Tweedie was an old 
man when hg went to Buenos Ayres; he depends upon the 
profits of a store which his family attend to for his support, and 
not his plants.^ Matthews and Bridges both, 1 believe, had 
other sources of income than th^ plants and animals, &c,, they 
sent over. Cuming is the only one of collectors that has made 
any thing, and that was byjiis shells and corallincs.f How his 

trip to the Philippines may turn out, I don’t yet hear. - 

makes little but what barely keeps him ; indeed, a gentleman 
wrote me, only a short time ago, that it would require ?very exer¬ 
tion to enable him to continue his researches since the death of 
the Duke of Beflford, who subscribed largely to his mission. You 
ask what he is doing? Little, I fear, in the way of plants: 
there was a collection of seeds and some plants received from 
him a few weeks ago, and something is expected shortly. Apropos 
to emigration, I have sent to a relative for a copy of a letter on 
the subject of emigration,to Australia, written by a friend who 
had been many years in India, and who was desirous of invest¬ 
ing his large capital in that “ land of promise,” which contains 
some gobd remarks on the fine f.tories we read of the settlers 
there; and, if I receive it^ 1 shall enclose it to you: at aey rate, 
I must write to you again in a day or two, when you Ahall have 

Eel). 5. 1840. 

* A propaKatof'who could furnish the councils or committees of such 
gardens, the London and Caledohian Horticultural Gardens included, with 
the lowest estimati^ at whicji comtpon plants could he propagated and brought 
to market, would have a better chanca of a curatorship than a skilful or scien¬ 
tific gardener.—JT. 1). 

Mr. Cuming had his first ideas of gathering plants from Mr. Anderson, 
fluring Captain King’s voyage. Anderson went out one day .looking after 
idants, and met Cuming among the rocks at Conception, looking for sllells, &c. 
ThQ\' were strangers to each other, but feU the greatest delight, when they 
foviid they were from thi same country, and almost on the same pursuit, on 
this savage and inUbspitalie coast. Ever |ince this circumstaacc, they look 
on each other as tWo brothers; and Cuming learned from Anderson how to 
dry plants, and the other duties of a collector. — if. B. 1). 
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Art. VIII. Description of a Glass Case for grovoing. Plants in Rooms. 
liy Sir John Kobison, Sec. R.S.E. , 

I HAVE been getiing up a plant case of tlie kind described in 
the Gardener^s Magazine for 1839 (p. 481.), in which I think I 
have introduced some essential imp^rovemeiits : 1st, instead of all 
axjjensive brass frame for small panes of <Srown glass, I have 
substituted four sides and a flat top of plate glass, which, requiring 
only corner astfagals and 
a top frame of wood, is 
cheaper than the other, 
and greatly better looking. 

The sketch fg. 15. will 
serve to give you some 
idea of it. The principal 
innovation is, in providing 
for the perfect isolation of 
the air within the case from 
commixture with the air of 
the apartment it may be 
placed in. It appearing to 
me that the contraction of 
hulk consequent on re¬ 
duction of temperature during the night, must necessarily cause 
an introduction of air from the apartment at a time when it 
was ’most likely to be contaminatetl with sulphuretted hydrogen 
from the gas lights and other causes,.! have introduced a small 
tube through the bottom of the case, passing upwards to the 
surface of tlie soil. On the exterior end rf)f tliis tube there is a 
coupling screfif, by means of which I connect it with a fkit bag of 
M‘Int<ish clotli hung under the case, half-full of good air at 
the time of ils attachment: *1110 alterations of bulk consequent on 
changes of temperature, therefore, are provided for by the dila¬ 
tation or shrinking of the bag, and no pressure is ey^r exerted 
to pass air through tile joints of the case. UijJeaB,»therefore, 
the plants themselves «ause a pcrjnanetit change in the con¬ 
stitution of the air (which some of the best-conducted experiments 
seem to render improbable), it wilF remain unvitiated, and be 
subjected to those compensating changes only which the plants 
appear to make in light and darknesig. 

I do nof mean to fill the ci^se with permanent plants untif 
May next, and in the meai^ time shall make use of it to fiower 
hyttcinths, &c. If you have attended to* the^subject of Mr. 
Wardjs sj'ktem, and should choose to suggest jyiy experiments 
-which the ctmdition of this case may render practicable, I shall 
be happy ten finderfeke then? for you*on ycrur explaining your 
wishes. * 
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Dee. 28. I have filled the case for three quarters of its depth 
with soil, have sJtet on it several hundred bulbs (from snowdrops 
up to hyacinths, &c.), and have filled all the interstices between 
the bulbs with green moss. I have given .only two gallons of 
water (Mr. Ellis’s appeared to me rather moist), and have closed 
all up: some time must elapse before any judgement can be 
formed from the appearance of the vegetation; but already, the 
circulation of the water is beautifully shown by the condensation 
on the glass plates, and the trickling down of the miniature rain. 
In the morning the glass plate which is nearest to and parallel 
with the window-sash, and which has consequently been losing 
most heat, exhibits both the condensation and running down of 
the water in li'remarkable degree; while the inner plate, receiving 
heat from the air of the rootn, or by radiation from the objects 
near it, remains quite clear. I have planted a few bulbs in 
another receptacle (and in the same way as to soil and moss), by 
keeping which in the sam? room, but ex})osed to the air in the 
usual way, some judgment may be formed of" the relative ad¬ 
vantages of these different modes of raising such plants. 

In the sketches {fgs. I.*?, to 18.) I have not represented the out¬ 
lets for superfluous water which are much in the same way as Mr. 
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Eili.s’s above r^/erre(\ to. Neither have I shown the contrivance 
for maintaining the identity of the 'tair first enclosed 'in the case; 
it would have confused the drawing, and will be easily understood 
from description.' Thdsize of tke plates of the sides and top of 
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Jigs. 17,18. is 3 ft. 7| in. by ‘22^ in. A piece of tinned brass tube, 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, and a foot long, is passed through 
the bottom of the soil trough at one corner, and soldered to the 
lead.lining. The part of the tube within the trough rises per¬ 
pendicularly, and ends a little above the level of the surface of 
the soil. The shorter portion, which is without the bottom of 
the trough, is turned horizontally, and terminates in a brass con¬ 
necting screw, to which a corresponding screw of a small stop¬ 
cock is ftltached; to this stopcock a second stopcock, pfeviously 
inserted in the end or corner of a M'lntosh air-pillow, is to be 
screwed on. * This air-bag l^hould be of such dimensions that it 
may be concealf^d j^thin the frame on which the soil trough 
stands, in the hollow of which it may be supported by tapes or 
strings passed from sifle to side under the baf 5 .-..»^t' the time 
the bag is attached to*the stopcock on the brass tube, the 
temperature of the air in the conservatory shou^J be observed, 
and if it be at or near its maximum of elevation,(and the air con¬ 
sequently near its maximum of dilatation), the bag should be 
nearly full of air; and vice versa, if Ihe temperature be low, the 
bag shduld be very flaccid whei^ attached, in order that it may 
have capacity to receive theciir expelled frqp the case wheni^l" 
latafion takes place on the temperature bfing rjiised. By this 
means, the air •contained wifhin the case and bag, though con¬ 
stantly chanjiiyj pla^e, will never communicate with the external 
air, and its jefentity will be maintained wifti conSiderablp exactnSss. 
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The double stopcock will afford the means of occasional sepa¬ 
ration of the brg, and of examination of the contained air under 
the influence of different circumstances. 

In the ifiction fig. 18. a shows the check or rebate in the top, 
which lifts up, and is faced with wash-leather; &, the drip for 
the condensed moisture from the glass; c, the glass frame screwed 
down cn the soil box, with a slip of wasli-leather between them; 
d, the soil in the box; e, the lining of lead, with an inner liiiing 
of thin wood; f the bottom of the soil box; and g, the frame on 
which the w*hole rests. 

As before observed, I planted the case with some hundreds of 
bulbs of various sorts on December 28.; and, at the same time 
placed some of the same bulbs in earth in garden pots, and 
others in w'ater glasses. Those in the case are distinctly gaining 
on those in the pots and gla..ses, and will flower before them. 
The case stands in. a window, facing a little to the eastward of 
south, and gets what sunshine the season affords. There is no 
fire in the room, and the* temperature near the window rarely 
exceeds 60°; the pots and glasses are in a window looking 
N.N.W., but have the advantage of from 2° to 3° of higher 
temperature during the day; in the night time the whole house 
is nearly uniform, at from 57° to 60° [being heated by one of 
Silvester’s cockles, as will be described in our Siqijdemcnt to the 
JLncycloptBdia of Cottage Architecture'}. 

I have heard lately of some curious cases of the roots of plants 
running to a distance in search of bones, and then insinuating 
themselves into every crevice within them. I I’ecollect also ob¬ 
serving at Malmaison that many plants which had been insei'tcd 
in skulls of animals, were flourishiirg in a remarkable manner. 
This leads me to ask you whether bones and bone-dust have 
been much tried in horticulture, and whether you would counsel 
me to try some in the case, when in May next it i;- pi-epared for 
its permanent inhabitants. [We shall be glad of a hint on this 
subject, or on any other relative to this ai tide, fi-om any cor¬ 
respondent.] 

Edinburgfii Itandoljdi Crescent^ Jan. 20. 1840. 


Aar. IX. Some Account of a Mode of ivarming and ventilating 
Hotdiouses invented and applied by John Penn, Esq., Engineer, 
8fc., at his Residence at Lewisham, in Kent. By the 0oNi>ucroR. 

^‘^The first attempt that was matie to heat hot-houses by hot 
air was, we bfelieve,' made by Dr. Anderson, in a green-house 
attached to his‘dwelling-house at Isle worth, about, 1802, as de¬ 
scribed in his Description of a Patent ^published in 
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1803. The next was by Mr. Stewart, in the largg conservatory 
at Mr. Angerstein’s at Blackheath Park, about 1803, for which 
a patent was taken out by Mr. Stewart. Both these Kouses we 
saw in 1803. Neither of these modes of heating by hot air 
was considered at tlie time as completely successful: in one case, 
we believe, because the air was heated by smoke dues, and con¬ 
sequently was too dry; and in the other, on account both of the 
means (the heat yf the sun) and the arrangements being inade¬ 
quate. Some time afterwards, but at what period v.e are un¬ 
certain, the Messrs. Strutt of Derby applied their cockle to 
heating hot-houses by a current of air brought from without,. 
with a power of stopping the supply from without, an.d reheating 
tlie air of the house. A vinery at St. ^lelen’s, the seat of Edward 
Strutt, Esq., M. P., and one at Brjdge Hill, Belper, the seat of 
George Strutt, Esq., continue t* be so heated; and Jedediah 
Strutt, Esq., has recently heated several hot-houses by this mode, 
at his residence* in, the village of Belp^f, which, as observed in 
our volume for 1839, p. 448., appeared to answer perfectly, when 
we saw it in May last; an arrangement being made by which 
the heated air passes over water, and thus becoming charged 
with moisture, tlie delect attendant on all the preceding modes 
appeared to be remijdied. Tlie large conservatory at the Grange 
was heated by hot air from one of Mr. Strutt’s cockles com¬ 
bined with steam, by the late Mr. Sylvester, in 1825, as noticed 
by us in our first volume, p. 112. Such is the amount of our pre¬ 
sent recollections on the subject of heating hot-houses by hot air. 

Mr. Penn’s mode of heating and ventilating by hot air differs 
from the above modes, in thd heating body being pipes of hot 
water, and in the great simplicity of the arrangements. It ap¬ 
pears to us to effect the object' much more completely than by 
any othei* modp that we have seen; the great sihiplicity of the 
arrangements being such, that, as it appeared to us, no repairs 
can be required tbir acMumber of years to come, not, indeed, till 
the pipes are worn out.^ This constitutes its superiorly to the 
mode of heating at Belper and the Grange, which'appeared to 
us rather more intricate. * * 

The section, 19„ will show Mk Perm’s mode of heating 
almost without explanation. The pipes of hot water which heat 
the air are shown at a ; the opening by which the air enters the 
house, at^ i^ is a grating by which the air is drawn in again, 
an4 conveyed along the drain d,* to be reheated by the pipes, 
and again rarefied so as to redhter at h. Bythese simple and 
obvious means, the air is in a state of continual Circulation, as 
shown by the grArws in the section. The degree of heat in the 
hdus£ is regulat^ by strutting, partially o? wholly, the openings 
^ (h) by covers*w1iich are fitted to’each. The drains (d) ai*e nMide at 
greater 6r less distancesuccording to the heat required; and, when 
1840. March. k 
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extra-inoistu»3 is' wanlptl, is poured through the grating 

(c), so as to cover the bottom of the drain. In Mr. Penn’s 
hot-house, in which he grows orciiidaceous plants, tlie drains 
are about 6 ft. apart, about 18 in. deep, and^ 1 It. wide; in his 
green-house, they are about 12 ft. apart; and in his pine-pit, 
the pines being plunged in tan, they are about 7 ft. apart. In a 
span-roofed hot-house for botanic or stove plants, tlie hot-water 
pipes are ranged along die centre of the house; and the tubes in 
which the hot air ascends from the pij>es are of boards, and fixed 
immediately over them, under the ridge of the roof, with their 
tops reaching to within 2 ft. of the glass. In the pine-stove, 
the hot-water pipes are under the back path, and the.tubes, 
which are of boards about 18 in. broad, by 9 in. deep, are 
placed against the back wail in the inside of the house, each 
having a cover that takes off’ by the hand. In those houses 
that have back shed's, the tubes are in the outside of the back 
wall, as shown in,^. 19. at r. The shed has a double roof 
to retain the heat; and the border, shown at, f, is used for 
forcing sea-kale, rhubarb, &c., and for raising small salading. 
Care is taken in forming the drains thatothey shall open to the 
pipes, riot directly under the upright ^ tubes, but in the space 
between theiriy as shown in ^g. 20., in which ^^gare the drains; 
h, the situation of the gratings over them ; i, the situation of the 
tubes; and the ha*,-wat^r pipes. The object of this arrange¬ 
ment is, to allow the air from the drains to pass a short distance 
along the hot-water pipes, so as to be reheated before it ascends 
to enter by the openings b. When it appears desirable to change 
the air of the house, this is not done by opening the sashes in 
rite usual way, bi.t % taking tire stoppers out of two open¬ 
ings into the back drain which contains the hot-water pipes, one 
at each end, and communicating with tlie open air. Those open¬ 
ings are so small, that each may be filled up \yith a brick, and 
ra^e.air-light by a little clay, it ought to be obW-ved, that the 
wooden tulres by which the hot air ascends are all made perfectly 
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air-tight; those ^ the slieds, being of ;«iugh boards rudely joined, 
have the joints covered with strong paper pasted or glued on : 
if the openings were carried up in the wall, of course this case 
would not be requisite. This description and these diagrams 
have been made entirely from recollection of a visit made to Mr. 
Penn, in company with Mr. Wilniot of Isleworth, on February 
5th, in«vhich Mr. Penn kindly showed and explained everything; 
and therefore they must not be considered as exact, but merely 
as giving a getieral idea of what has been effected. 

'1 hough Mr. Penn only began his improvements not quite 
three years ago, and has not yet completed all his experiments, 
he has already heated several hot-houses for different noble¬ 
men and gentlemen by his mode; and Some, such as one at 
Syon ITouse,*have been heatdtl after Mr. Penn’s mode “(though 
imperfectly),^by others who have seen or heard sjf it, and endea¬ 
voured to possess themselvSs of the invention, without under¬ 
standing it. Hpusos have been heated by Mr. Penn, for the 
Farl of Clare, in Ireland; the Karl of Dartmouth, Blackheath; 

Charles I’erkins, Esq* Southend, Kent; -^^i*I\dri?er, Esq., 

Bromley; -Keats, Esq., Forest Hill; General Sir More 

Disney, Acton; Chjyles B. Curds, )Csq.,fActonJohn Wilmot, 
Esq., Isleworth, and others. He has also warnied the dwelling- 
house of B. Wood, Esq., M. P., Eltham Place; and that of 

-Crowley, Esq., Croydon; as*well as his own billiard- 

r^m, at Lewisham. All Mr. Penn’s plant-houses at Lewisham, 
as well as his billiard-room; though scattei^ up and down Jiis 
gartlen, are.heated from one small boiler. 

It may be flseful tq statS that Mr. Penn, beftig an engineer, 
hnd in a very krge ^ay of business as ^ manufacturer of steam- 
^ engines, aqd'all sorts of machinery, and having largewroj^-worlts, 

' being'a man of Jarge^roperty, and being, besides, most anxious 

*• - K 2 
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and enthusiastic for the propagation of his plan, will carry it into 
execution in any part of the United Kingdom at less cost, and, 
as being the inventor, more successfully, than is likely to be done 
by any other person whatever. 

We shall now state what we consider to be the principal ad¬ 
vantages of Mr. Penn’s improvement. 

1. The heat of air in motion, whether dry or charged with 
moisture, is never felt by the human body to be so hot or oppres¬ 
sive as when it is stagnant. This every one wih recollect to be 
tlie case, when he thinks of what were his feelings during a hot 
summer’s day, when there was no breeze, and when there was a 
breeze. We could not have believed that the difference would 
have been scf great in a hot-house, had we not experienced it. 
We remained in Mr. Penn’s orchidaceous house about half an 
hour, with the temperature alfcmt 80°, and in his pine-pit about 
the same time, witliout feeling the slightest inconvenience; so 
much so, that we could have passeil the thu’, with pleasure, in 
such a temperature. We felt as if wc were in the open air, in 
a fine summer’s day, and experienced none of the disagreeable 
effects of stagnant and sometimes fetid air, which are so often 
experienced in hot-houses, particularly in those in which the 
Orchidacese are grown. The same thing, Mr. Penn observed, 
had been noticed by a number of persons, including ladips, who 
stated that they could never remain more than a few minutes in 
their stoves at home, while they could have remained all day, 
and even slept, in Mr. Penn’s. An analogous effect was expe¬ 
rienced at the North Pole, by Captain Parry and his compa¬ 
nions : when the air was perfectly still, the extreme cold of that 
region was bearable ; but the moment the slightest breeze arose, 
it became intolerable. We had no means of trying the .noisture 
of the air by a hvgrometer, but that the moisture must have been 
considerable, was evident from the .vater in the driiins, and the 
dew on the plants. 

This alteration in the sensible effect proc?uced by hot moist 
air on tho'homan frame, we consider to'1)e the,great advantage 
of Mr. Penn’s improvement, because it will henceforth render 
plant stoves of every kind, including even orchidaceous houses, 
fit for being entered into, and even lingereiTin, by the most deli¬ 
cate, as well as the most robust, constitutions. 

2. By the circulation of the air, blossoms of every kind will 
be made to set better, fruit will be produced of higher flavour, 
and leaves and blossoms of more intense colour. We had a 
proof of these results. In one house there were strawberry plhnts 
in pots just going ouCof flower, and Mr. Wilmot, who was pre¬ 
sent, declared that the fruit was as well set as if th^ plants had 
been in the open air, though the(.sashes of the house had not 
been opISned, nor any fresh air admitted but jvhat entered through 
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the laps of the glass or by the occasional opening of the door, 
since the strawberry plants w’ere introduced. Some nueen pines 
had ripe fruit, and one of them being cut and tasted, Mr. Wilmot 
pronounced it to be far superior in flavour to any queen pine 
that he had ever tasted at this season of the year. See Mr. 
Wilmot’s letter, which forms the succeeding article. 

* A great saving of heat in the case of forcing all trees or plants 
which can be •4‘aincd on walls or trellises, and in the case of 
ornamental stove trees or shrubs that can be so trained. The 
manner in which this can be effected is, by planting the trees 
against a perpendicular wall or trellis, or against a wall or 
trellis with any required degree of slope, and covtfi ing the wall 
or trellis with glass; the border having » vacuity underneath it, 
so as completely to isolate the r»6ts, and aclmlt,*by the general 
arrangement already described,*of a constatU circulation of warm 
moist air between the glass and thew^l, between the upper sur¬ 
face of the bordtr and whatever covering may be placed over 
it, and underneath the border. In consequence of this arrange¬ 
ment, a very small volume of air requires to be heated, while the 
circulation of the air is more certain of passing through among 
the leaves, blossoms, and fruit. The*bordcr where this system 
is adopted may either be covered with a boarded roof at the dis- 
tiince dV' 1 or 2 feet from the soil, or with glass sashes at the 
same distance; and, in the latter case, the surface of the border 
may ite used as the surface of a hot-bed, and pots of strawber¬ 
ries or other plants set on it to be forced, or sown or planted in 
it to be grown. The only ^lisadvantage attending this arrange¬ 
ment is, that the trees trained against thg wall can only be ex¬ 
amined by persons outside the glass, and, consequently, that when 
they are to be watered or pruned the glass nyist be removed. 
Even in larg« houses or pits, where pots of strawberries or kid- 
neybeans are placed immediately under the glass, only a stratum 
of 1 or 2 feet in flejAB will require to be heated; and, by arrange¬ 
ments, that object can «isily be effected. For exaninle,.« tempo¬ 
rary flooring of boards jander the plants trained, or under the* 
pots of strawberries or kidneybeans, with the joints made air¬ 
tight by strips of paper or canvass gfued tfn, would be sufScient. 
In some cases, a bed of earth, which might serve as the border 
for roots of vines or peaches, would ipnder this temporary floor¬ 
ing of boards unnecessary. 

• 4. All the plants, including cucumbers, which were in fruit, and 
some shrubs which were in ffower, were in femarkably vigorous 
health; so tha^ the circulation of the air,*indej:^ndently of all 
gther Circunnstances, seems to produce a positive benefit to the 
plants. The, blossoflis of th§ Persian •lilac, when forcing, are 
.generally «rithout fragrance, but Mr. Wilmot and cdtrselves 
found that this vras ndt^the case here. Ip short, as Mr, Wilmot 
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observes in bis letter, all forcing will henceforth be a farce where 
Mr. Penn’s niot!e of licating and ventilating is not adopted. 

5. Mr. Penn’s improvement can be added to any house or pit 
already existing, whatever may be its form or dimensions; though, 
of course, with more advantage in the case of some forms than 
others. Mr. Penn also informs us that a house that has been 
already heated by“hot water or steam can be reari-anged ‘ ac¬ 
cording to his plan, and the same boiler and pipes used. 

6. In the- atmosphere of I.ondon, where the air is charged 
with soot and smoke, Mr. Penn’s improvement will admit of 
forming a greei.-honso or stove with much purer air than could 
be obtained by admitting the external atmosphere according to 
the usual means of visntilation, which would not only be better 
for the plants, but for pcrsons.going in to examine them. 

Of course such aii jinprovemeut as Mr. Penn’s, which has only 
been made about tliree years, admits ol‘ an endless variety of 
modifications. For cxum’ple, all the shutters to the tubes might 
be reguiateil by a self-acting api)aratu.s, so as without jjorsonal 
attention to keep the house constantly at any required tempe¬ 
rature. A long cylindrical tin tube, air-tight, placed iiorizontally 
against the back wall, with an accurately fitted piston, might be 
the moving power; or a thermometer on Kewley’s principle, 
with a cylinder and piston acted on by water supplied fro.n a cask 
on the top of the wall of the house, as exemplified in 1819 in Col- 
vill’s Nursery, King’s Hoad, and described in our Encijcloptvdia 
(^Gardening, edit. IBS.*!, p. S.'jS. By means of such an appa¬ 
ratus, the forcing might go on for days together without any 
attention from the gardener, provided fuel and water were sup¬ 
plied to^the boiler; and by a self-supplying hopper, and the use 
of coke or anthracite coal, the fire would not reejuire attention 
more than once 6r twice a day. By a very simple .arrangement 
of the piston of the tin cylinder, or by Kewley’s regulating ther¬ 
mometer to operate on a piston to be raised by water, a damper 
might be^ opened or shut, so as in some ,<_legree to regulate even 
the fire. liT tiiis way a gentleman or lady, wilh’the assistance of 
a house servant, might be in a great measure their own gardener. 
Tlie common fruit-wall of a garden might have upright sashe.s 
placed in front of peach trees or vines, the hot-water pipes 
placed behind, and the hot air brought up as shown in 21. 
Then, if the border were'supported on flagstone, dike, that of 
Mr. Jedediah Strutt at Helper (see our volume for 1839, 
p.^j^S.), the whole mass of soil and roots might be heate^ as 
completely as if they were in a pot. The border might be 
covered with hSrizontal glass, with the exception"of a part close 
uiyler the upright^lass,,to be boarded as a.path; and under^the 
horizon^l glass, puts of strawberries might be placed, early po¬ 
tatoes planted, or cucumbers and other dwacfojr spreading articles 
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grown. In ^fig. 21. a 
is the front glass, near¬ 
ly upright, and con¬ 
sequently well adapted 
for winter forcing, when 
the sun is low, and will 
stnik#; it nearly at a 
right angle; 6 is the 
path of boards utider 
which sea-kale, chic- 
cory roots, &c., in pots 
might be forced; c, 
the horizontal glass 
over the border; and d, the gratmgs to *th& drtyns. The di¬ 
rection of the current of air is ^fiown by the arrows. Eig. 22. 
shows part of the ground • 

plan, in whicli* « are the f 

drains, f f the situation of 
the gratings, g the hot- 
water pipes, and h the air- 
tube. A thermometer, and 
a hygrometer acting by gra¬ 
vity, might be hung inside 
the front glass, and inspect¬ 
ed by walking along tlie 
boarded path. When prun¬ 
ing or watering was re- jilMll -i"*—--——lis 

quired, the warmest mo- 
ments of a fine day should 

be choserf, and*the sashes opened one by one for a few minutes. 
Fumigation by tobacco might be performed when necessary, by 
burning the tobacco over tlife hot-water pipes; and it is almost 
unnecessary to ol)sc(\;p that the atmospheric moisture might be 
increased to any desirable extent, by throwing down watcj: among 
these pipes, so as, to cov^r the bottom of the drains. * 

To prove the rapidity erf' the circulation, it is only necessary to 
throw a piece of burning paper among th<j pipes, ,or a little rose 
water or fragrant oil over them, when in a few sqponds the smoke 
or the fragrance will be perceived over the front path. To 
make this construction and arrangement economical, shutters 
of boards, or of hurdles covered with bark, reeds, or straw, 
should be adopted both for the front and hogzontal glass. , 
About the.end of the last century, an att^pt w^is made in the 
neighbqurhood of Bristol byTDr. Pritchard and ethers, and re¬ 
vived again by a Lincolnshire gentleman, to enclose a large space, 
cover it wit^^ ^fass, and heat die interiOT to the tenmerature'bf 
TVIadeira, as a su^^stituje for that climate to Invalids: the plan did' 

* ^ K 4* 
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not succeed, for want, among other causes, of elTicient ventilation, 
combined with adequate heat; but by Mr. Penn’s plan all dif¬ 
ficulty on that point will be readily overcome. Suppose, how¬ 
ever, that the plan had no other advantages than that of rendering 
the air of orchidaceous houses and stores agreeable to the 
feelings, instead of being oppressive and unbearable; that result 
alone would be sufficient to constitute it one of the greatest im¬ 
provements that have hitherto been made in the productidn of 
artificial climates for plants. ^ - 

In conclusion, we have only strongly to recommend all such 
persons as may be disposed to try Mr. Penn’s plan, to apply to 
Mr. Penn hinriself; not only because he must necessarily under¬ 
stand his o»’n plan better than any other person, but that, beiUj^ 
an independent man,..and most eager for the celebrity attendant 
on the dissemination of his p^n, he is most likely to carry it into 
execution cheaper than any other tradesman can do. Indeed, 
Mr. Penn authorises us to state that he will carry his plan into 
execution any where in tne United Kingdom ;'and, after a year’s 
trial, if it should not give entire satisfaction, he will take the ap¬ 
paratus back again, and replace whatever a[)paratu.s may have 
been there before, entirely at his own exjtcnse. We are the 
more particular in stating this, because, from the circumstance of 
Mr. Penn’s not having taken out a patent, and the invention 
being likely to come into universal use, there will, as in'^the case 
of Arnott’s stoves, be numbers of imitators, and pretenders 
to improvements, who do not understand even the first principles 
on which the arrangement acts. With the most noble and di.s- 
interested views, and apparently, also, with views the most ju¬ 
dicious with reference to the public good. Dr. Arnott left his 
improvement open to the competition of every ironm.onger; in 
consequence of which, every ironmonger constructed Dr. Arnott’s 
stoves, and by fhr the greater numl^er of them spoiled t^lem. It 
would have been much better for the public had the doctor 
taken out a patent. We wish Mr. Penn hifd* doiie so; but, since 
he has not, we consider it our duty mgst strongly to warn the 
public against employing others to execute the pl&n of an inventor, 
when they can get it executed by the mventor himself, and that 
with the advantages Mbove stated. We have only to add that 
Mr. Penn undertakes to construct all kinds of hot-houses, whether 
of timber, or of iron or other metal. — Baymater^ Feb. 8. ISiO. 


Akt. X. Mr. Wilnuit's Opinion of Mr. Penn’s Mode of heatingand 
ventilating Hef-housrs. Communicated by Mr.WiLMOj-, F.H.8.,&c. 

As you have* written to me on the subject of Mr.,Penn’s prin^ 
cigle in heating hQt-houfes, pits, &c., and cxprecst^d a wish' for 
my opiqion»thereon, I will endeavour to convey it in w few words., 
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About the middle of April last, Mr. Penn had twenty large pine 
plants fi’om out of my houses, a number of whi(^ were queens; 
and it is universally acknowledged that at this season of the 
year the queen pin.e is of little value, in size, appearance, or 
flavour, rarely seen to swell the pips prominently, or to come of a 
good colour. The result of Mr. Penn’s principle, in this instance, 
fully confirmed my opinion that forcing *. a farce without it. 
My pines, in the same pit from which Mr. Penn had his plants 
in April last, hve now ripening, and some cut, swejled, as they 
usually are, to about a pound and a half each, and with a flavour 
little better than a Swedish turnip. Those at ^r. Penn’s (one 
of which you and 1 partook of yesterday) possessed every pro¬ 
perty of a queen pine. It was well swelled, of a fiiost beautiful 
colour; and its flavour was equal to an/ qiveen pine ripened in 
August. Mr. Penn’s pretensions* to horticulture are certainly 
very limited. He knows but fittle about forcing; the gardener 
that grew tlie>plants, less. Such being the case, it can only be 
the system which has produced such an effect on the size and 
flavour of the pine. This system, I am happy to say, has far 
exceeded my most sanguine expectation, and as it must be seen, 
fully to appreciate its value, I shall be happy to exhibit it in 
action to the horticultural world abouf April next, when I shall 
invite ^1 friends to horticulture to see it at work in my extensive 
forcing establishment. — Isleworih, Feb. 6. 1840. 

PiS. The man that grew the pine plants having lately left Mr. 
Penn, 1 cannot accuse his present gardener of want of ability. 


Akt. Xlf Ou the Conical Boilerfor heating Hot-houses by kvt Water. 

By D. Beaton. 

If the reader will turn tolthe 13th volume of this Magazine, at 
page 298., he will find drawings and descriptions of the original 
conical boiler, which was invented in 1835, at New York, in the 
United States, by a lacl only 18 years of age. This ’useful in¬ 
vention, which is destined to make an entire revolution in the 
system of heating ^ hot water, created^ little interest at that 
time in Britain, and might have passed down the current of ob¬ 
livion like the mere bubble of a season, had it not been for the 
Ingenuity gnd perseverance of J. Rogers, Esq., F.H.S., Vine 
pottage, Sevenoaks, Kent. Under this gentleman’s directions 
it was greatly improved by Mr. Shewin, iroi^onger, of the same 
place. Th^ credit of bringing this boiler f romiaently before the 
British public* is therefore due to Mr. Rogers.** He presented 

_ * Since Mr.'Beaton fent us this»article he hEs simpSed us with the follow- 
. mg nqte. • I have since learned that, as far as Mr. Rogers il co*cerned, it 
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one of these boilers to the council of the Horticultural Society, 
and its merits Vtrere satisfactorily proved in the Society’s Garden, 
and made known to the fellows, and ultimately to the public at 
large, through the Gardener's Gazette^ Gnrdenet^s Magazine, 
Paxton’s Magazine cf Botany, and other periodicals, all of which 
overlooked the original inventor so far as to allow him no share 
of the merit of thfc very useful invention. • « • 

The boiler is yet susceptible of improvement. In its present 
form it is tT^ade up of two concentric cones, Joined at top and 
bottom by flanges sufficiently wide to leave a space of one or two 
inches between, them for the water. The fire is applied in the 
inner cone. There is a defect in the outset, which is soon de¬ 
tected in pr.nctice. As soon as the fire begins to burn clear in 
the inner cone,, the. heat is generated faster than the small body 
of water can absorb it, and steaip is soon produced. There is a 
small pipe fixed iit the top of the boiler with a steam valve to 
guard against accidents.' 13y close attention ^to' the fuel and 
damper, this steam might be avoided, and only as much heat 
produced as could be absorbed by the water; but this requires 
too great a nicety for so simple an apparatus. Instead of having 
the inner part of the boiler a cone, let us have it more of a cy¬ 
lindrical form : this would reduce the size of the fire and the 
surface to be heated, and it would increase the space,.for the 
water in the same ratio. Probably some modification of this kind 
would simplify the working of the boiler by producing no morq heat 
than is absorbed by the water. At any rate, we must get rid of the 
steam, at least till the water in all the pipes is heated to 200°. 

It were desirable that those who use this boiler, and think 
they could suggest any improvements, would convey their ideas 
to Mr. Ghewin, as above, or to some other enterprismg iron¬ 
monger or engineer, in order that we may have jhe benefit of 
this most excellent invention to thfe fullest extent. The very 
great saving in fuel, the almost entire absen/yi of smoke, and the 
ease withi^which it can be attended, will cause it to supersede all 
other forins of boilers now in use; and there io no reason why 
it should not be made sufficiently large to suit houses of any 
size. An article, like othis .boiler, which must soon come into 
universal use, w^l, no doubt, be taken up iSy several tradesmen 
for the sake of profit, and several modifications of it in consequence 

was an invention to which Mr. Rogdrs was led by a series of experiment; 
founded on certain principles, and having a derlain object in view. Mr. lingers 
tried a vertical cyljpder firgt, which did not answer perfectly, pasting much 
heat. He then employed a cone, which*- succeeded better. But for Mr. 
Shewin’s perseverance in accomplishing the object in cast iron "it is dbiib,tful 
whether it would ever liavcbc«>ome of general servicey as Mr»l{ogers’s original 
Boiler wa^piadp of copper, whicii was much more expensive, and, ms it proved,- 
Much less durable, than iron. — X>. B” 
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will soon be before the public; it is therefore but justice that Mr. 
Hogg, the original inventor, should have his shai^ of the merit. 

1 suggested to Mr. Shewin this week to make small'boilers, 
or rather steamers, on this principle, for steaming houses and 
frames in summer, when no fires are at work, and for smoking 
houses or frames by the steam of tobacco li(]uor; or by a de- 
coetkm of common tobacco leaves. This is*a novel plan for 
destroying insect^, but I am fully satisfied it would answer better 
than the present‘mode of smoking. The vapour would con¬ 
dense and fall down on the plants in the form of dew, whereas 
smoke soon finds its way out at every crevice, ^any other de- 
poctions or solutions might be tried in this way, for the destruction 
of scale, bug, or even wood-lice, when something effectual for 
the destruction of these creatures jhight be founjj out, and on 
which the operative chemist might try his ingenuity. I saw a 
vessel in shape between a tea-kettle and w&tering-pot used for 
steaming housfes .twenty j’ears ago. Many other contrivances 
for the same purpose have been tried since, and found to be 
very beneficial; that by Mr. Forest, at Syon Gardens, is very 
effectual; but this by the conical boiler is the simplest and 
cheapest that can be used. A gentleman in this neighbourhood 
used a most elaborate and expensive machine for the same pur¬ 
pose las* summer, and with perfect success. The conical boiler, 
ft)!" these purposes, should have the inner or furnace part in the 
formjof a cylinder, from 6 in. to 10 in. wide, and from 10 in. to 
14 in. high; the outer part may cither be a cylinder or cone, at 
pleasure; the top should screw on, and have a short pipe fixed 
in it for filling it, to which another pipe of the required length, 
and with a universal joint, should be fixed for conveying the 
steam into the house or frame* which might be done through a 
pane of*glass*in front, or in any other way more convenient. A 
movable sheet-iron box shSuld be attached to the bottom to 
receive the ashei% avid the whole might be mounted on a barrow 
similar to that of a s^all 'vatering engine: such a boiler or 
steamer might be got fur 40s. or 50s., and it would la^ two or 
three lifetimes if properly taken care of. What a nice plan for 
smoking or rather |teaming cucumbers,t melons, and heaths, 
which do not like smoke! I hope Mr. Sheyin will attend to 
these suggestbns: every one having house-plants would soon 
possess^one. It might even be taken to the peach wall; and, by 
ipeans of the universal joint, a .stream of tobacco steam could 
easijy be directed against oil parts of the /rees; and the same 
way with afandard roses, &c. By the ^ame means a house 
could be filled <vitli any sweet odours, to keep down any disagree- 
abFe smell froip tan, jJung, fiues, &c.; ljut I believe 1 have said 
, enough indts praise to draw fiublic attention fo it. 

Kifigsbuty Gardens Jan. 1840. 
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Aht. XII. Description of the Conical Boiler and hot-iaater Apparatus 

invented, by John Rogers, Jun., Esq., F.R.S. Communicated by 

Mr. RoGEiis. 

I HAVE much pleasure in furnishing you with a description 
of my conical boiler, of which you are pleased to express so 
favourable an opinion. The apparatus, as at present constrjcted 
in cast iron, is the result of a series of experiments, which have 
engaged ipy attention at intervals during the last five years. 
My first attempts were made in 1835, with a cylindrical boiler of 
tinned iron, cf which an account was published in Paxton’s Ma¬ 
gazine of Botany, for March, 1836. The experience thus attained 
led me to auopt a conical instead of a cylindrical furnace; and, in 
a paper published in the same work, in March, 1837, my boiler 
had assumed very nearly its present form. Various difficulties, 
however, arose in the construction of the apparatus. Copper, 
the material which I h. d employed in my second boiler, in the 
hope that it would prove durable, was corroded in a few months, 
by the sulphur disengaged from the coke; while the expense and 
difficulty of casting such peculiar forms in iron v^eterred me 
from employing that material, especially as it was a matter of 
considerable doubt whether its unequal expansion would not 
cause such a boiler to break, or become leaky. At> length, 
after some other unsuccessful experiments which it is unneces¬ 
sary to detail, the ingenuity and perseverance of Mr. Shewin, 
an ironmonger of this town, have succeeded in overcoming the 
difficulty of casting in ifon, and a boiler has been produced 
which combines strength and solidity with the advantages pre¬ 
viously attained. The only point in which the iron is inferior to 
copperas, that the greater thickness of the metal does not allow 
the heat to be transmitted from the fuel quite sq rapidlj'. In 
practice, however, this is scarcely perceptible, and is far more 
than compensated by the superior strength, economy, and du¬ 
rability pf the iron boilers. Indeed, I believe that those in 
copper cuuld never have been made generally useful; for, besides 
their liability to wear out, .on which experience a little varies, 
they were very easily jnjurfd by rough usage. 

As many of ypur readers are pi'obabiy unacquainted with the 
apparatus, I shall endeavour to give a description of it in its pre¬ 
sent form, with such plans and particulars as may enable them 
to judge how far it is applicable to their purposes, and, if ncceif- 
sary, to erect it theyiselves. «. 

Eig. 23. is ^ront^yiew of the boiler as at present, constructed 
in cast iron. The interior, a sugaVloaf-shaped Cone (indicated 
by the dotted lines), bei^ the furnace, wh\ch is fified with fuel 
^rough its upper’brific^a). A Circular fire-grate is fixed just 
kvithin I3iel>ottom of the boiler; and th^ aperture h, seen in 
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front is intended solely to remove 
clinkers v?hich may form, or fuel 
when the fire is extinguished ; at 
other times it is closed with a fire¬ 
brick plug, and should never be 
opened except when absolutely neces¬ 
sary. #My original boiler had no such 
opening, and was fitted with a revolv- 
ing grate, which dvtrturned to empty 
the furnace; but various inconve¬ 
niences, and the frequent breaking of 
the pivots on which the gratings 
swung, have led me, somewhat un¬ 
willingly, to adopt the present alter¬ 
native. , 

For a side view of the boiler 
see ^g. 26., where it is represented 
as attached to a range of pipe, f and r are the flow and return 
pipes, and d a Gauge for examining and cleansing the boiler 
when nccessrry. Into this flange is fixed a small pipe, which, 
being connected upwards with the supply cistern e, and down¬ 
wards with the cock or tap h, serves to fill and empty the appa¬ 
ratus. T^he supply cistern (r) acts also as an expansion cistern, 
to receive the volume of water increased by heat. 

Fig.Ji\. shows the most convenient mode of setting the above, 
exhibited by a front view'. A solid base being built with an 




aperture in its centre open to ^he "front, as high as the desired. 
depthTof the ash-pit, the boiler is fixed upon it, qpd the brick¬ 
work carried up to its lower fljtnge or rim. Tne side walls should 
then 4je raised* in 4-inch work, level with the top of the boiler, as 
represented \if Jig. 2^. a is the ash-pi!; b the boiler; c the 
'aperture in Iront of the boiler, closed with fire-brick; ee sltid.dd 
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two bars, one supporting the fire-brick plug, and the other fitting 
to the rim of ihe boiler to support a slate which closes the front 
as in^'. 24. ff {Jig. 22.) is the chamber around the boiler, 
filled with sawdust as a non-conductor of heat; and a layer of 
sawdust extends over the top of the boiler, under the slate slab 
g g, which is fitted over the brickwork, an aperture being cut in 
it to allow the th-’oat of the furnace to pass through. , 

Big. 25. gives the same view 


farther completed: the front of 
the chamber is closed ivith a slab 
of slate, and on the slab which 
covers the boiler is erected a chim¬ 
ney, having’a feeding-door, through 
which fuel is supplied, placed in its 
sloping face directly over the mouth 
of the furnace. This chimney must 
not exceed 4 or 5 feet in height, and 
its area must in no case exceed the 
area of the mouth of the furnace. 
That here represented, viz. a brick 
base, with a piece of 4-inch iron 
pipe about 3 ft. in length, will 
probably be found most conve¬ 
nient, unless a movable chimney 
be preferred. This chimney should 
be fitted with a damper just below 
the iron part, to give greater com¬ 
mand of the draught. The aperture 
of the boiler, whichds closed with 
fire-brick, and the front of the aiJi- 



pit, should also, be closed by a door or blower, having a»regulator 
to admit or exclude draught. A blower is preferable to a door, 
as hinges are always liable to rust, and then break or strain ; 
and it ij important to be able to close the ash-pit pretty accu¬ 
rately. ' , 

2^'ig. 26. shows the relati-’e position cf the boiler and pipes, and 
the mode of attaching and arranging them. In the first place, 
the whole of the pipes should, if possible^ be above the boiler. 
One foot is sufficient, but when convenient, the higher the better. 
When 2- or S-inch pipe is employed, the pipes taay rise uniformly 
about 1 in. in 20 ft. from a and b to c; on which, being thus the 
highest point of the pipes, an air-cock is placed. But, if 4-inch 
pipes be empljyed,^ it is better that a should be the highest fjoint, 
and the air-cock placed there; and'that the pipes should fall uni¬ 
formly lin. in 20 ft. from a to c, and from c to b: fndeed this is 
generally the best"arrangement, where not inconvehient. From b 
the re"turn-pipe r should descend either j^erpendicufarly, or with 
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as steep an inclination ns possible, to«tlie bottom of the boiler. 
The supply cistern {e) must be so })laced that its bottom is not 
lower than the highest point of the pipes. The top of the steam- 
valve {v) should be level with the top of the supply cistern. Just 
below the valve, on the steatn-pipc, may be fixed a small cock (i), 
connected with a pipe laid into the hou5e, by which, whenever the 
water b^ils, the house may be steamed. In small apparatus this 
will happen pretty frequently, but in large houses, in order to 
insure tins advantage, a stopcock or sluice should be placed on 
the flow-pipe (y’), by which, the circulation being intercepted, the 
water in the boiler may at any time be,raised to the boiling point 
in a few minutes. 

Fig. 27. represents a contrivance which as not liable to any of 
the defedts of 'stopcocks, which impedes the circulation less than 
any except hjrge sluices, and which is compaBatively unexpen- 
sive. The hollow plug g djig. 27.) is fitted with a valve, per¬ 
fectly watertight* ^is valve is opened and shut by the handle 
sliding through a stuffing-box in the end of the plug, lijy closing 
it the gardener uiay at •any time cause the water in the boiler to 
boil, when, by opening tire cock ^',*he admits as much steam to 
tire house as may be desired. A smqll peyter pipe % in. diameter 
is sufficiently large to conduct steam into tl^p house, and its 
flexibility renders it very convenient. Where this arrangement 
is adopted, ,the supply cistern must Jire larger than is otherwise 
necessal-y, and should contain 10, or 12 gallons. Tire steam-pipe, 
^so, should be placed on the»top of the boilej|, and be of sufficient 
diafheter to allow the water and steam *to separate, that the 
forme^ may not be blown flut through the pipe along with the 
steam; and the valve should be loaded with a few ounces oj^lead. 

Fig. 28^ Sjchibits* the apparatus, wfth thS addition of a*re- 
* servoir; this in,small pits is very desirable, and I RavS always 
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employed it in my 6wn. The letters indicate the same objects 
as in Jfig. 26., except m tl’e reservoir, which may be formed of 
thin copper in the form of a cylinder, and should be packed in a 
wooden or brick case, in sand or sawdust, which supports its 
shape, protects it from accident, and prevents the. heat from 
escaping. All the communication pipes in this case may be 
of lead, and fitted with uilion joints, wliich render the fitting ex¬ 
ceedingly easy. In my apparatus a lead pipe of 1;^ in. djameter 
supplies 40 ft. of radiating surface, and my reservoir contains 
about four times as much as my pipes. Reservoirs may be made 
of iron, but, though rather less expensive, they are so heavy and 
unwieldy that they could ^hardly be used; and the expense of 
attaching the pipes would greatly exceed the cost of copper. I 
have a 72-gallon reservoir, a cylinder 4 ft. long by 2 ft. in dia¬ 
meter, which cost complete, with twb 1 ^inch union join'is, 51. 5s. 

The foregoing, directions will,*I believe, enable qpy intelligent 
gardener to plan and put up an apparatus for himself. 

It remains that I should say something .i^sppcting fuel: any 
sort except wood and caking coal m^ be employed. The 
best of Ml is anthracite or Welsh coal, out a little coke is ne¬ 
cessary to light it; the nertt best is coke; and next to this, 
cinders. I arrange them thus, in the order of their strength ; but 
for ordinary purposes nothing is better than'cinders, — nay, even 
coke breeze, or small refuse coke, the value of which is next to 
nothing, may be burnt in ‘hese furnaces, but in thaj; case they 
require 8 or 10 feet of chimney. Where it is required to produce 
strong heat rapidly, coke must be employed; but it is not a good 
fuel to maintain heal,^ as it allows too much draught, and burns 
away. Welsh coal has not this fault, and is a very durablp fuel, 
peculiarly, well suited to these boilers. When the fire is first 
lighted ^ should b^i allov^d to burn brisk and deal*, ^11 the fuel 
in the bbttdm is well ignited; it may then be .filled up to the 
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throat of the furnace, when it will last throiigli the night. In 
filling, care, of course, must be taken that the fuel ts not so small 
and tlusty as to stoj) the draught. Where cinders are ifted they 
should be well sifted., Tlie proper management of these boilers 
may be .best secured by eKplaining the principle upon w'hich they 
are constructed. As fuel cannot be consumed without air, if a 
fiirixa^c be constructed of considerable depth, an?! filled with fuel, 
and air be admitted only at the bottom, that fuel alone is con¬ 
sumed which lies immediately on the bars, and first receives the 
draught of air. The fuel above, provided it transmits the air, 
becomes red-hot, or nearly so, but does not consu|»ie until that 
below it is destroyed. In this manner, fine of these conical 
lurnaces being lighted and filled with fuel, that portion in the 
upper part of the furnace which canfiot bn'rn idjsorbs the heat 
of the burning fuel below, and I’adiates or transmits it to the 
wifler on every side. So perfect is this absorption of heat, 
that for several Jiours after the furnace l*as been filled tip with 
cinders, though there may be a fierce fire below, little or no 
heat escapes by the chinine}', the whole being taken up by the 
surrounding water. The economy, therefore, of fuel in such 
an apparatus is very great; and it is also evident that excess of 
draught must be carefully guarded ngaifist, so much only being 
allowed as will consume the fuel steadily, which is easily learnetl 
by experience. The necessity, also, of keeping the aperture in 
front close, so that air enters the furnace only through the ash-pit, 
is hence evident. The wafer, it will he observed, is in clo.se and 
immetliate contact with the red-hot fuel on all sides, no black 
smoking coals intervening, as in most kinds of boilers; hence the 
great power in proportion to their size. < 

Economy of fiiel is not, ho\f&ver, the sole or principal ad¬ 
vantage oUthest^ boilers; their great recommendation is the long 
duration of steady heat whicli* they insure without attendance. 
When properly nmnaged, they may be depended u})on for main¬ 
taining heat 12 hours untouched. This to many amateurs, who 
do not command tly.* servidbs of a resident gardener, is invaluable. 
Ill the next jilacc, they nrc»applicable to lioiises ami pits on the 
smallest possible scale; a three-light, pit »may be kept at a 
temperatiTre as iinifornf as that of the largest hot-Jiouse, without 
any trouble by night. It was for a j^urposc of this kind that I 
was originally led to devise them, and IJiave for three years past 
cultivated•Orcludeae in a small hojise not 12 ft. square in this 
maffner. My gartlencr does n^t live on the premises; and the 
tempefaturc, as ascertained by a double se|t-regijlering ther¬ 
mometer, rarefy \wries .5“ tlnriifg the night. • 

It u to be oBserved, that, as the qiiantitv of heat produced de¬ 
pends upon ihtf *quantily of fuel consumed, eifch boiler iniisf 
■^ntainj.at one charge, fuel sulBcient to supply the *pip'^s> to 
1840. March. i. 
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which it is attached with heat for twelve hours; it is, therefore, 
necessary that tlie size of the boilers Ge proportionctl to the 
work they have to do. They are cast in the following sizes, 
which have been found most generally useful: — 

10-inch furnace, working 40 ft. to 60 ft. 4“inch pipe. ' 

13-inch do. do. CO ft. to 120 ft. do. 

15-inch ‘ do. do. 120 ft. to 200 ft. do. 

Where the quantity of pipe exceeds the above amount, two 
boilers have hitherto been employed ; but tliere is no reason wlty 
an 18-iuch should not be cast, if a sufficient demand arose for them: 
boilers of this size Imvc been fountl very effective in copper; and 
a 21-inch, cast in iron for Mr. Wilmot of Islewortlt, worked 
exceetlingiy well. The numbers affixed*to the boilers above are 
such as they will work properly and efficiently at all times. I 
ant aware that »ome of the above dimensions have been foand 
to do a good deal work than is here allotted to them ; but 

this has only been by increasing the draught, and producing 
more intense combustion, a great deal of heat at the same time 
e.scaping by the chimney. When thus employed, the peculiar 
advantages of these boilers are lost; fuel is burnt to waste, and 
consumed so rapidly tl'iat they do not maintain their heat as long 
as is desirable. Duration of heat and economy of fuel I consider 
paramount objects. 

The only case in which stronger draught may be allowed is 
where the fire works into a flue in the house: but the objection 
of the rapid consumption of fuel is not thus removed ; nor can I 
generally recommend this arrangement, though sometimes con¬ 
venient. V 

Vfhen the 10-inch boiler U «mployetl to^ small .quantities of 
pipe, it must be fitted with a reservoir, as in /g. 2§. In this 
manner it may be made to work s\s low a? J 5 or*^ 20 feet of 4-inch 
pipe. 

4-inch pipe is taken as a standard, befcfuise each foot of it con¬ 
tains about one square foot of radiating surface. Of .S-inch, one 
third more, and of 2-incli, double th,^ quantity, may be considered 
as the equivalents qf thejibove amounts. 

Before quitting the subject, I oughv to observe 4hat these 
boilers are so constructed that they can be cleaned out; and, if 
necessary, they can be (aken to pieces, to remove any calcareous 
deposit which may in time take place in them. It i'', however, 
particularly desirable, in these, a^ in all hot-water apparatus,' that 
nothing but pure rain or pond water should be employed. Where 
the boilers ofe employed for steaming, this precaution is particu¬ 
larly important, otherwise calcareous incrustation UiusI take 
*place. To prevent leavcs, dist, &c., getting down the pipe of 
the kup|)ly cistern, it should be guarded by a doubje cap.c*" 
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pierced zinc; one mo^ble, that the gardener may cleanse it if 
clogged, and t^ie other*xed. • 

The advantages of these conical boilers are no longer, matter 
of speculation or-experiment. My own, and several others con¬ 
structed under my instructions, have been in use between three 
anti four years. Of the iron ones very many have been erected 
in lha course of the last eighteen months, anti are highly ap¬ 
proved ; although few of them possess all the advantages which 
experience has sint:« combined in the form now d<;scribed. They 
are peculiarly adapted for those purposes where perpetual heat is 
retjuiredi«for plant stoves, pineries, and forcing-franjes; also for 
small propagating-houses, or preserving-pits. To pits in gene¬ 
ral, from their small size, and from the small expense incurred 
in setting them, a recommendation not heretofore noticed, they 
are peculiarly applicable, and havt? been extensiVfelj' applied. 
That employed in the half-hard^ pit in the •Idorticultural So¬ 
ciety’s Garden, jjt Chiswick, is a fair sp^imen of their applica¬ 
tion, though that boiler is capable of doing considerably more 
work than is now allotted to it.* 

Sevenoaks, Febmari/ 7. 1840. 


Art. Description of a Forcing-Pit healed by hot Water. 

By John Hogers, Jun. 

The* cultivation of melons, cucumbers, and pines by steam, 
insteiul of by dung or tan, has long been successfully practised in 
those establishments, which are of suflicient magnitude to admit 
of the introduction of steam apparatus. Bu^ steam-boilers exist 
in comparatively few gardens, and in many places where they 
were formerly employed they have given place to the more eco¬ 
nomical and kfonimodious contrivance of hot water. It has 
become, therefore, an important consideration, to devise the best 
mode of employiifg elfis last agent to supply at once top and 
bottom heat, combined with that degree of moisture rcq\/1site in 
early forcing; anef, as yet, such a contrivance seems to be a de¬ 
sideratum in horticulture. 

The annexed sketches are the plat* anc7 section of a pit, by 
which it is proposed to attain these objects in tllfe most efficient 
and economical manner, and at the same time to secure certain 
other effects •which may by some persons be deemed of con- 

• • 

* I «nnex, according to your request, the prices dF the conical boilers, 
with which Mr. tShewin has furnished me: — 10-incfl, 4/. IWs.; 13-inch, 6/.; 
15-inch, V. 10s. , The fittings, comprising doors, dampers, &c., all things, in 
sh5rt,*peculiar to the apparatus as above described, vary from about 1/. 5*. to 
1/. 15*., accordingfto the size, and th« articles required. ‘The annendases f»r 
'**teaming,the liSuse are not included in the above. 
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Seriion of proposrd Pi/ on the lint' a b 30. 

The arrows inUiroto the ctuirhc of the cirrulaiinf'i^currciit. 

siderable value. There is iiolliing iu tlie plan which lays claim 
to novelty; it professes uiereiy to be a coinbinafipn of various 
expedients, already severally in use, but whieii have not, it is 
believed, been hitherto aj^plied to any very' efficient purpose. 

Fig. 29. is a section of the projtosed pit, which is supposed to 
be built entirely above ground ; briek on edge with hollow walls. 
This mode of construction is not essential to the plan, but its 
economy recommends it whenever a pit is to be built aneSv. 

Fig. 30. is a plan of the same, and a t> is the line of tlie section 
shown inj'^'’. 29. The following details will be best understood 
by keeping both pirn and section in sight. 

At certain intervals, say every 3 ft. 8 iu. or 4 ft-? conrespondigg 
with the rafler^s which support the lights, a hollow pilaster {j>2^ 
infg. 30.) is carried up insiile tlte pit, projecting from the wall, 
the thickness of one brick only, and so constructed as to have 
no cotnmunication w'ith the general cavity of the wall; and an 
aperture is left in eacli of these pilasters, both at top and bottom, 
inside the pit. Along the centre of ‘he pit, also above ground, 
is constructed a flue, of 4.-inch work, 2 ft. wide, and 18 in. deep, 
having an aperture at bottom corresponding with each aperture 
of the pilasters on the front, or lower, side of the j)it, and an 
aperture just below its jupper edge corresponding with each 
pilaster along the back; and these apertures are rbspectively to 
be connected by means of small bripk flues, or, cheaper and better, 
by 6-iuch draining-tiles, with the apertures in the pilasters with 
which they cprresjiond. The space between the' flue and the 
back wall may be filled up with earth or rubbish; and trodden 
firm before the cross Hues ^re kid; that* between the flue and 
the frbnt'wall should be filled with brickbats, stofies,' or with-' 
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iirouutJ Plan. 

p p. Hollow pilostcrt; j v »*, uir-chauibor, or Hue for llio pipes. 


•coarse dry inibbisli. The bealing-pi|)es, which should he not less 
than a pair of 4-inch pipes for a pii whose ^iglits are 6 ft. long, 
are to he laid as usual, on sinall'piers about 9 in. above tin? floor 
of the flat, which should he paved witli bricks m* tiles, or else 
trodden very firm. The fliTe is then to be covered in with 
inch slate (Valeiici 4 «late is best and strongest) in slabs. The 
apertures of the flues leading to the back pilasters must be 3 in. 
below the top of ihe flue, to retain a stratum of heated air in 
contact with the slate; anfl the pilastftrs should correspond with 
the rafters of the pit, ^hus iuterlering 4east*rvith the general ar¬ 
rangement. The boiler, for which purpose oiu* of the conical 
boilers described p. 132. is admirably adapted, must be placed in 
an ash-pit, sgnk at one end of the )ut unless, indeed, hot water 
cay be laid on from some existing.apparntus near at band. 

In finally preparing the pit ft*" the operations yfculture, the space 
between the fine and the front of the pit is 4.0 be iilled, and the 
whole syrface,of the pit over tfie flue is to be covered, with stones 
or btickbats fre<j fronvhrt, and coarse gryvel, diminishing in size 
..towards till, they be of the si^ of •pigeon’s eggs or yith^r les's. 
The ddpth of this layg^’ over the flue should not exceed a foot; 

I. 3 
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over this should be placed a layer of turf with its grassy side 
downwards, wliere it is intended to cultivate melons or cucumbers; 
for pines or plants in pots, fine gravel or coal-ashes should be 
employed, in which the pots might be plunged. The pit is now 
complete. When the fire is kindled and the pipes heated, the 
air in the flue or chamber c being heated, will rise to the top of 
the flue, and imparting some of its heat to the slate above, will 
proceed up the cross flue and pilaster p, and Ije poured out into 
the pit; its place below being supplied by the cooler air from 
the front, or lower, side, descending by the hollow pilaster in front 
to be heated' in its turn by the pipes below. The slate, being an 
excellent conductor, will transmit abundance of bottom heat. 
It will, of course, take a few days, after the apparatus is set at 
work, before the inasg of rubbish, &c., becomes thoroughly 
warmed, after which it will be subject to little variation. 

All moisture in the pit, produced-by watering or otherwise, will 
gradually sink down io the central flue, towards which the 
floor of the pit should slope from both sides. On arriving at 
this flue the moisture will be immediately taken up by the air 
heated by the pipes, and, being brought up as it circulates, will 
be deposited by the cooling air in the pit above. The arrows 
m fig. 29. indicate the course of tjie circulating air. 

By this arrangement, it will be perceived, three things are 
attained : bottom heal; top heat, with an atmosphere constantly 
moist; and, finally, a constant circulation of air. Unless 1 am much 
mistaken, supposing the pit to be 6 ft. wide and 3 ft. high at back, 
and 1 ft. 3 in. in front, above the mould, the whole atmosphere 
of such a pit would pass through' the flues once in every two* 
minutes, when the dfrparatus was in full work, tjius producing a 
constant and vigorous circulatibn. Further, if it be desired to 
change a portrlon of the air continually, small cpertitVes to the 
outward air may be made in the fi*ont descending flues; a small 
portion of fresh air will then pour in, continually mingling with 
the deacending air, and ascending heat^ed into the pit, supplying 
the plabe of that which will escape through unputtied laps, and 
various crevices. The internal areas bf the pilaster flues should 
not %e less than 6 hi. square, wliich they may be according to 
the proposed plan; and the cross flues and the apertures into 
the pit must have the same area. If it be found that, with 
this area or aperture, the'heat produced by the pipes is brought 
up too rapidly, not leaving sufficient bottom heat, and overheating 
the top, these apertures may be^ diminished. If they be too 
small, an inaqiiality will arise between the temperature of the 
back and IrotJt of the pit, caused by an excesSiv^ difference of 
the ascending and deijeending air. Thq total .heat brought up 
will b^e tjie same, for, as die h%at increases, the .velocity with 
which the air will ascend will increase al%o; ^biit, if apertures of 
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the size above recommended be employed, there will not be 2° 
difference between the front and back of the pifc In order the 
better to disperse the ascending currents, it may be welt that the 
aperture, instead of .opening directly into the pit, should have 
a semicylindric drainirig-tile placed in front of it, to throw its 
draught right and left: but this is an unnecessary refinement; a 
pairtf 4-inch pipes will, I believe, be found sufficient for cucum¬ 
bers, melons, or j)ines, in a 6-foot pit. My experience shows me 
they will produce 30° of temperature, which, us such pits are 
always covered at night in frosty weather, would be quite suffi¬ 
cient, except for very early forcing; for which pu|pose two pair 
(i. e. four rows) of 3-inch pipes would be preferable. 

There is one portion of the above-suggested plan'feo evidently 
borrowed from an arrangement employtld Jby Mr. Penn of 
Lewisham, at Wilmot’s of Jsle^ofth, *and jirobafily elsewhere, 
that it appears due to Mr. Penn both to acknowledge the source 
from which it •is derived, and to poin4 out, at the same time, 
wherein I conceive the proposed plan an improvement upon his. 

Mr. Penn lays his pipes in flues, Qr tunnels, as above described, 
either at the front or back of the house, and causes the air to 
circulate in tunnels passing under the house. The arrangement 
is ingenious, and the circulation very cflmplete; but considerable 
expense is incurred, and it docs not appear that any great advan¬ 
tage is attained by it. It is stated that a very salutary circulation 
of air is obtained ; but precisely the same circulation takes place 
in every house heated by pipes, only more freel}^ if the pipes are 
not encased: any one who has steamed a house by syringing the 
pipes can bear testimony to the rapid circulation of the atmo¬ 
sphere, ascending along the roof, and desewding by the back, till 
it returns^ across the house, or along the floor to the pipc«. 

Now,'in th^ arrangement of the pit above si^ggested, there is 
a reason for encasing the •jiipes in a flue; viz., to obtain from 
them bottom he^t, advantage neither obtained nor sought in 
Mr. Penn’s arrangement. A collateral advantage is the getting 
rid of the pipes, whieff are always exceedingly in the«way in a 
small pit, burning up the* plants neav them. A third great advan¬ 
tage is, the constant supply of moisfpre Iji'ought up from»below 
by the air, all the mbisture of the pit draining ^own to the pipe 
flue ; and a fourth, the regular circulation, an advantage which 
I am not disposed to despise, though I do not think it of such 
value aS to he worth much expense in attaining. 

In conclusion, I would temark that any existing pit may be 
fittSd up on the principle above recommenefed, simply by build- 
ing a^ centre flue, and forming the cross and amending flues of 
Idrainfng-tiles. 

It may be'oTsjecteS to this plan, that the aseending flues should 
be at the front rather than at the back, lest the part of 

L 4 
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the pit should he warmer than the froiit. The extreme rapidity 
of the circuhition, already alluded to, is a complete answer to 
tills objection ; but, further, anj’ other arrangement of the circu¬ 
lation than that above suggested would be ^prejudicial, and lead 
to precisely tlie opposite results to those intended. In the first 
place, instead of a great, there would be but a small, difference 
between the height of the ascending and descending columjtis, 
and, consequently, a much slower circulation. In the next place, 
if the descending flues were at the bottom of flie back instead 
of at the front, and the heated air entered in front, it would 
immediately rise to the upper part of the pit, and there accumu¬ 
late its heat, while the whole surface occupied by the plants 
would be cbvered by the coldest air. Moreover, the earth at 
back bein" always hisiher than the front, the coldest air would 
not flow awa5’ to be reheated, Imt would lie all along the front 
of the pit, and scartely circulate at all ; whereas, by the arrange¬ 
ment pro})osetl, the coldest air will always descend to be heated, 
while the influx of warm air, constantly encountering the warmest 
air which has risen to the t^jp, will beat it down, and mingle it 
with that below. This is, perhaps, theory, but it is theory 
based on exiiericmce, and I have no hesitation in saying that such 
would be the effects. 

I am induced to make these remarks, because the objection 
combated above is very likely to occur to any intelligent per.son 
perusing this plan ; and has, in fact, already been made to me 
by one to whose judgment 1 shoukl, without good cause to show 
to the contrary, willingly defer. 

It would prolong a paper already of unseemly length, to 
point out the manifold convenience of such a pit. Its application 
to pines and Orchideic, strawberries, Sec., is obVious'; it may 
also be employed as a preserving pit; for, when th^ apparatus is 
in full work, the bottom heat alone, n ith the assistance of a mat, 
would keep out any frost from a })art devoted,, to geraniums : 
while, the air-flues of that part being closed, the heating j)ower 
of the p^ijie corresponding with them w6uld b<j expended with 
accumulated force of circiijaled air iiv the forcing-pits which 
were at work, supplying t\iem with more than their average 
amount of heat at a season when they most Vequire it. 

SevenoaJes, Fcbruaiy 9. 184 0. 


•Art. XIV. Botanical, FloricuUural, land Arhoricullural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants snewly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or'which have been originated in them'; tfigethes with 
additional Information rejecting Plants {tohct\cr old pr neto) alrecidy' 
itt-Cultivation: ihe\vhole intended to*serveas a perpetual f^iipplement 
to the ^ EHcpclopccdia of Plants," the “ Ilorlus Britannicuy," the 
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“ Horlus Lignosus,” and the “ Arboretum et Frulicelum Brilan- 
nicum." ‘ 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine; in monthly numbers, eacli containing 
seven plates; 3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.l3., &c. , 

Edwards’s Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3s. (id. coloured, 3s. pi Jtn. Edited by Dr. 
Lindley, Professor of Botany in the London University. 

Paxtons Magazifle*qf Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants; 

in monthly numbers; large 8vo; 2s. 6d. each. 

2'he Floral Cabinet; in monthly numbers, 4-to ; 2s. 6^. each. Con¬ 
ducted by G. B. Knowles, Esq., M.R.C.S., P.L.S.' &c., and Fre¬ 
derick W'estcott, Esq., Honorary Secretaries of the JJirmiugham 
Botanical and Horticultural Society. , 

The Botanist in monthly numbers, ca^di containkig fopr plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; .Svo; jarge paper, 2s. Qd.\ small paper, 
.Is. Gf/. Conducted by B. iMaund, Esq., F.lf.S., assisted by the 
llev. .7. S. Heaslow, IVl.A., F.L.S., &c., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Ca^ibriugc. 

Maund's Botanic CRn-den, or Magazine of Hardy Flower Plants cul¬ 
tivated in Great Britain; in monthly numbers, each containing 
four coloured figures in one ))age; large paper, Is. 6c/.; small, Is. 
Edited by B. Muuud, Esq., F.L.S. , 

PirTosmji.i'ciu;. 

so'U.y.i 

liiu'uri* narrow-Zt’/rwerf SC i_J or i> s.n B SwanUiver ISSU. C 18.j» Bot. rcg. 

The prc.scnt species ditlers trom S. heterophylla in the intense blue, large 
size, iinil great abundance of its flowers, and in its “exceedingly narrow leaves, 
whicli have no appearance of having been over serrated.” It is also “a more 
slender-looking plant.” It was found in the Swan lliver Colony by Driim- 
niond and others, and was iutroiluced by llobert Mangles, Esq., of Sunning 
Hill. Cuttings ro()t slowly. Under this bead. Dr. Sinilley mentions that the 
plant culled .S611y« augustifdlia, the Billurdier« fusifdrinis of LabillArdiere, 
proves to Iw a very slight variety of S. heterophylla, having nothing to distin¬ 
guish it from that plant but “ a fewjong hairs on the young twigs, and on the 
back of sonic of the leaves, of which there is a trace on the younger leaves of 
S. heterophylla itselft*’ (dint. Reg., Jan.) 
iialsamindcro’, 

G03. IMPA'TIKN.S , 

4-ui!icrarlilla long-lippd O^nr 8 jl.au Tk India IS.'IU. S co But. rrg. 1840, S. 

A tall, and rather wceily-growing plant, with very large pink flowers. A 
native of the North of Iu|^ia, and rcijuiring ilb othSr care than sowing in the 
open ground. {Bot. Beg., Feb.) • 

+tric6mis Liudl. tlirup.honicd O or B jn.au Y India 1839. S ro Bot. rcg. 1840,9. 

A very beautiful yellow-flowered species, wliich derives its name of three- 
horned frdlti the shape of the flowers. Under this head. Dr. Lindley le- 
mtlfks, that the l. picta of the Floral Cdbinet (see p. 19.) is the I. longicdrnu 
of Dr, Wallich. A very intcrcstii% quotation is givnn from a paper on the 
genus Imptitiens, written by Dr. Wight, which anpenred*in the Madras 
Journal for Januan)', 1837 ; by which it appears, that “ ak least a hundred 
Bjjceies o'Ecur in* those districts, from which Roxburgh described only three.” 
Many of these gww in situations htwing a meai9summar temperature, “ npt 
exceeding 70°;iif so much.” Dr. Wight mentions one circumstance wl^ch, “ in 
a physioJogical point pf vijjfv, is exceedingly curious. It is, that most of the 
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species from the colder regions of the Himalaya Mountains, correspond with 
the European I. NolitAngere, in the forms and dehiscence of their capsules; 
that is, they split from the base, rolling the segments towards the apex, while 
those of the warmer regions split from the apex, and roll their segments to¬ 
wards the base.” (jBo/. Keg., Feb.) 

Onagracea. 

1188. FU'CHS/.< fiUgcna globbsa Bot. Beg. 1810, 2. 

A very handsome Hybrid, raised from seeds of F. globosa fecundatediwjth 
the pollen of F. fuigens, and “ completely intermediate between the two 
parents.” “ It was raised by Mr. John Standish, nuiieryman, Bagshot.* 

It is an “ exteedingly free bloomer, with a stifl’, erect habit of growth,” and 
the whole “ plant is very handsome.” (Kol. Keg., Jan.) 

Philadeljikdcea’^ 

3i>43. DKU'TZ/yi 

coiymb^sa/f. corytah-^owcring ^ or 5 jn W Nepal 1R38. C co Hot. rog. Ifi40»5. 

A very beautiful species, of Deiitzia, forming a handsome bush 4 or 5 feet 
high, covered v^ith a' profu.sion of white, lemon-scented flowers, in loose 
.corymbs. The plant grows well in thq open border; but it may be forced in 
the same manner as Persian lilacs, &c., and it is a valuable plant fur that pur¬ 
pose. It was introduced byJVIr. 11. Low of Clapton, wdio received it from 
Dr. Von Sieboldt; and there are plants in the Ilordculto al Society’s (iarden. 
Dr. Lindley considers the D. parviflora of Bunge to be hardly distinct from 
this species. (Ko(. Keg., Jan.) 

Passifloraecev, _ 

1D23. PASSIFLO'RA 

Mooredita Hook. *Vr. Moore’s cu 20 W j! Buenos Ayres 18.^. C co Bot. mag. 5773. 

Not very handsome, but fragrant; and apparently as hardy as P. cmrulea. 
The seeds were sent home by Mr. Tweedie in 1837; but the plant did not 
flower till July, 1839. (Bot. Mag., Jan.) 

RuAidcca?. 

378. BOUVA'KI)/..! 

8pt6ndens Graham splendid fi. \ _i or 2 ap.n S f Mexico 1B38. D co Bot. mag. 3781. 

Very nearly allied to B. tripnylla, but of freer growth, and with much more 
splendid flowers. The leaves are also more' scabrous, longer, and more acumi¬ 
nated; and the style is exserted. The native country of t^is species is not 
known with certainty, but it is probably Mexico. Mr. James M‘Jlab has not 
been able to propagate it by cuttings, “ but has found it verv easiljtincreased 
by slips from the roots not i in. long, an^f covered so us to leave the upper 
extremitie.s, only, exposed, and level with the surface.” (Bot. Mag., Feb.) 

ComposUee. 

S408. ECHINA'CEA. , 

diiU)ia A'n. Jf'ca/. doubtful or 4 e.o Li fSexico 3837. D co Flor. cab. 191. 

■ A very showy tuberous-rooted plant, a native of Mexico; resembling in 
, general appearance E. heferoph^vlla. It requires protection during winter; 
but, “ from the appearance of the roots, it is probab'e that they might be pre¬ 
served like dahlia aUd mirabilis roots, by being stowed away dry in a cellar. 
(Flor. Cab., Jan.) 

Zobeftacese. . 

Lobelia multiflbra Know, et West. A specific character was given of this 
Lobelia some months since in the Flor. Cab., and it is now repeated in tl e 
Bot. Reg.; but no particulars are stated *as to the colour of the flowers, or 
the height or natiye counffy of the plant. (B, M. K., No. 17., Feb.) 

CampantUdeea;. . ' 

611. PHYTEU MA 30173 pulchdllum Bot Gard. No. 728. 

Spacruleee. . •' 

liiudTit'ie tielldla Know, et West. A mecies with white flawers, which 
wither as soon as gathered. It is in the Birminglyira Hort. Soc., “ And was 
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raised from seeds collected in New Holland, and presented to that establish¬ 
ment in the year 1836.” (JFlor. Cab., p. 79.; and B. M, R., No. 13., Feb.^ 
Gesner^cx. 

GLOXl'HIA ipeciiUa-CBuI^ceni Hot. Na 149. 


A hybrid between tife i^ito variety of G. specidsa and G. rnuMscens, the 
latter producing the seed. Under this head it is observed, that “the colour 
of the flowers is mostly determihed by that parent which supplies the pollen, 
wjiiw the foliage and organs of vegetation generallysreserabic those of the 
parent that furnished the ovules. The more it resembles the latter, the more 
likely are its secdssto be fertile.” {Bolmasl, Jan.) 

Apocynace<e. , 


+ M ANl)EVI'LLi4 Lindl. (In honour of J1. J. MandeviUe, Efg., H.B.M. minister at Buenoi Ayres, 
to 'Whom we arc indebted for tiic introduction of tins and many other interesting plants.**) 

tuav^olens Lindl, swcct-sccnlcd lJ or jn.au W Buenos A>tcb 1837. C co Bot .reg. 


This ven’ beautiful climber was first sent home under the name of the Chile 
jasmine. The flowers arc large, of a pure white, and “ most deliciously sweet.” 

It is too tender to bear the open air during winter in* this ^limate j but suc¬ 
ceeds best in a conservatory, with it;^ young shoots trained “ to their utmost 
length, as it is always near the ends of the shoots that it blooms. After the 
flowering season,is over, the plants should be^iruncd back, in the same man- C 
ncr as vines, and other plants which bear their flowers and fruit upon the 
wood of the same year. It is easily propagatetl from cuttings.” (Bot. Beg., 
Feb.) 

Grw/ianac'ia:. 


794. frENTIyl'A’/l 6353 gcHda Paxt. Aitig. qf Bot viL p. 5 
Coiaiicem. 


498. COIXE'.r t3T80. 

+niacMkstdma 77 (mA:. long-.stamcncd A. uJ or 20 n Y.G Guayaquil 1839. S co Bot. mag. 

Sj/nonymes: C. IQtua D. Don in Eii. Phil.'Jvurn, 1824 ; C. acuminata Dec. 

This very interesting plant was raised from seeds sent home by Mr. Skin¬ 
ner ifi the spring of 18.39, and it flowered in the conservatory of the Glasgow 
Bot. Gard. in November in that year. It will, however, probably prove as 
hardy as the well-known C. scandciis. The (jowers are of a yellowish green; 
but the filaments of the staincns^irc red ; and both the stamens and the style 
arc very long and exserted. {Bot. Mag., Feb.) 

Qonvolvuldcea*. 

491. ipoMar-A 

Lc^rii l%xt. jl/ft l.icar*8 LO or .30 s Dk.R Ceylon 1839. Q co Paxt. mag. of bot vi. 2^. 

At first sight this Ipomoe'a grtSrtly resembles the beautiful 1. rnbro-casrulea, 
but it diflers in hayng the stem clothed with hair, and the leaves, which arc 
often deeply cut, coverSiI with pubescence; and in the stems being shrubby. It 
grows freely, the length of^hc strongest shoot being full 30 ft.; and cuttings 
taken from the yaung branches root with great readiness. Thisfspecies was 
imported by Mr. Knight of Bic Exotic Nursery, and it is named in honour of 
Mr. Lear, his collector in Ceylon. {Paxt. bfag. oj^ Bot., Jan.) 

ScrophulaAncfF, • 

1717; PENTSTErMON 30424 argOtus Paxt. Mag. a/ Pol., vi. p. 271. 

\erheHacc(B. 

174a I’ERBE'NA. • . 

amor'na i/or/, pleasing ^ uJ or 1 s.n P ? Mexico 18^. C co Paxt mag. of bot. vU. p. S. 

A pretty species of rerbenajpneafly allied to V. teuertoider, but with the 
flowers in a denser spike, and with numerous, and wry conspicuous bracteas. 
The leaves are pinnatifid, and th^ habit of the plant partljj trmling, with up- 
^ right powering Shoots. It seems tolerably hardy, and wBl, no doubt, prove 
w6ll adapted for plantiim out in beds. {Paxt. Mag. of Bot., Feb.) 

Kcanthdcea^ * . * 

*1734. THVNBE'SgM • • t»ot vt p.®!?. 

•urantlaca Hort. axK^-Jt^erei t i_| or 4 o.n O C. G. H. 1838. C a.p.1 Paxt mag. of 
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Differing from T. alata only in the colour of its flowers, and their somewhat 
larger size. (Paxt. Mag. of Sot.; Jan.) 


SGi GOLDFU'SS/.< 

glomcrSta Neea von Esenhack crowded-jfoiMrfrf 3t CH or 


n I* Silhet 1838. 


riS5. 
C p.l Bot 


A handsome species, nearly allied to G. capituta. Introduced by the Duke 
of Northumberland. It requires a stove heat, anil “ should be planted in a 
mixture of peat and loam.” {BolamsI, Feb.) 

.SegoHiacco;. i. 


iSJ*. nF.GO'N/.r 

USrkcri Know. & West JUr. Barker’s £ i_I or 4 ja W Mexico 


D p.1 FI. call, m 


A gigantic species of BegbmVr, which i.s remarkably tardy in the develope- 
ment of its flowers, “ nine months having elapsed from the first appearance of 
the flower bud to'the full expansion of its flowers.” As tlie buds gradually 
open, a great number of dark brown scales are thrown off. It is propagated 
“ by cutting out. the buds found on the fleshy root, with a portion of the root 
attached,” and striking thcpi in sand. The best soil for growing the plant is 
loam mixed with peat. (F/or. Cab., Feb.) 


336 Mcjcri Flor. Cab. uo. 130. 


ProteacevB. 


316. GUEVI'LLE.4 300JO ferrngfiiea Boifim. 153. 
Orcfiiddmc. 


554. EFIDE'XDKUM 

glum&ccum glumacoous i? [Z3 or 1 ji» W.pk llraz'il ISW. 1) r.w Bi»l. rog. 1840, fi. 

Agreeing with E. fraarans in habit and in the fragrance of its flowers, but 
dilfering in the shape and coloni; of its flowers. “ It derives its specific name 
from the long, withered, sliurfi-pointed, ribbed scales, resembling the glumes 
of grass, out of which the raceme of flowers grows.” (Jiul. Peg., Jan.) 

ParkinsonmMUw Hook. jV/*. Parkinson’s t2S3 or C & Y Mexico 18J8. 1) p.r.w Botniag. 

A very showy species with golden yellow flowers, sent to Woburn by Mr. 
Parkinson, consul-general at Mexico, and named by Sir W. J. Hooker, in 
honour of that gentleman. (Bol. Mag., Feb.) 

H-’F' ria plaiiiraulis Wall. Isitroduced in 18.18 from India; and flowered 
in Sir Charles Lemon’s collection in the autumn of 1839. (F. .)/. !{., No. -I., 
Jan.) , 

2530. CATASB'.Tl!M lint ni.U’. .3777. 

llUHSclIiGKifW Hook. The Duke oj licilfortVs ^ ru 0 (luatctnula 1^8. 1> p.rvW 

The flowers are large and numerous, but yot sliowy j as lliey arc of a pale 
green, slightly striated with a somewhat diirkcr shiule of the same colour. The 
species was sent by Mr. Skinner from Guatemala (o Wt^iiirr, where it flowered 
but a few days befiirc the lamcnied tleath of the late Duke of Beilford ; to 
whose inein'pry Sir W. J. Hooker takes this occasufn to pay a mournful tribute 
of respect; and in honour of whom he has given the sp6cifie name to this 
plant. (JJo/. Mag., Feb.) ' * 

1510. ONCI'DHJM 22683 nrnUliurlijnfhum 2.1/1. Jirg. 1840, 10.; and /■V_Cii7/, 1.30. 

Synonyme : O. rugeiim Jlttrl, 

This beautiful species is found to have pink flowers, instead of yellow ones, 
as marked in Ilort. Brit,, p. 371. The flow'cfs have the fragrance of new bay. 
(Bot. Beg. and FI. Cab., Feb.) ' . . 

Batcmani<intt»i Paiment. Mr. Bateman’s or 2 Y Mexico 1838. D p.r.w FI. cabi457* 

A very splendid specie^, allied to O. altissimum, but of much more brilljant 
colours. (F/. C'o6.,jfeb.) , 

3537. MAXILLA'KIA , ‘ 

+cut!it>UkU hooded ^ 123 cu 4 8 Y.C America 1837. D p.r.'fc Bot rig. liJ40, ?Z 

One of the least-interysting sj/ccies of tl^e genius, approachi.ig, “ in its habit 
and ^enerid appearance,” the Trigonfdia. It is a native of (Equinoctial 

• America, \raence it was sent home by Mr. Henchman, (Bof. Reg., Feb.) 
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4- Saccohtbmm compressum Lindl. The flowers are crimson and white, 
and they are produced in drooping racemes. (J7. M. li.. No, 5., Feb.) 

Cj/mhldium vuulidum Lindl. The flowers arc of a dull yellowish green, 
with a deep purple stain inside the labellum. (iS. M. S., No. C., Feb.) 

2547 . DENDKO'BIUM [p.r.w Paxt inaK. of lK>t, vi. fi 265. 

Cambriclgeilnum I’axt. 771c Dgcha$ of Cambtidgp'a £ US or 1 o Y p Khoscea 1837. E 

This beautiful species having blossomed for the first time at Chatsworth 
durmg the visit of the Duchess of Cambridge, it was named in honour of ^Icr 
IViyaT Highness. It is a native of the Khoseea Ilifls, where it was found 
growing “ at an elevation of 4000 ft, and attaching itself to rocks and trees. 
Although, when tlc^ignding from objects of the latter dc'cription, an impene¬ 
trable shade is afforded in the growing season, it may be useful* to state that 
it is frequently seen clinging to the faces of rocks in situations fully exposed 
to the rays of the sun.” It will not thrive in an erect positjpn j and at Chats¬ 
worth it is affixed to a large block of wood, and its roots covered with moss; 
“carcfidly secured with metallic wire.” The best logs of vwood for growing 
Orchidem on are those on which the bark is perfect, rugged, and durable, 

“ for the roots delight to insinuate themselves into therfissniys of rough bark, 
and if this is subject to a sjteedy (lcc:i^', or separates readily u|)on exposure to 
the frequent atmospheric changes of an orchidaccoue house, the plant can be 
transferred to another block without great injj^ry to tlie>roots.” (^Paxt. Alag. 
of Jiot., .Ian.) % 

Dcmlibbiiiin phniVdc Lindl., 1). fiinbriatum Lindt. Dr. Liiulley has changed 
the specific name of this plant, in eonscqiience of its having been "applied to 
a very different species.” The present name allndes “• to the very conspicuous 
plicaturcs of the labellum.'’ (li. AI. H., No. 7., b'eb.) 

AIonnbdc.i hncciiininr Linill. The flowers ^ire." pale green, with an ivory- 
white lip, whose sides arc rolled back, so as to give it the appearance of a 
trumpet^” {It. AI. It., No. 9., Feb.) 

35!K). I.HPl'O'TKS .lalO.'! bicolor. 

Professor IMorren having succcciled in fruiting this species, by fertilising it 
artificlall), finds that the fruit has the fragrance of the Tompun beau; and that 
when infused in milk or crc.am, and iced, it gives “ a mild agreeable flavour, 
sweeter tlian vanilla, but loss penetrating.” {li. AI. It., Feb.) 

3566. rVCXO'CUES 

luaciilata siHitted £ El or 1 d l»a Y.ft^ La Gujiyra JS39. licit, no. 156. 

The raceme fif flowers is generally from a foot to 18 in. long^ and thtf 
flowers arc of a pale yellow or straw colour, with claret-coloured spots. The 
ipccies is a natife of South America, whence it was senfrhome in April, 1839, 
by Mr. M'Kenzic, collector to Messrs. Low, of Clapton. It flowered for the 
first time last December, in the orchiilcous house of John Wilhnorc, Esq., of 
Oldford, near BirnungiTtun. {Ilolanht, T'eb.) 

ScUumindccfC. 

ii.CURCV'MA • rboLvU. p.l. 

Hoiicucdsn Wall. Mr. Roscoe's El spt 1 sibd S.Y K. Indies 18.77. I) 1.8 Paxt mag. of 

It is hardly possible to conceive any thin^j mor^brilliant than the colours of 
the flowers and spath, s^f this species ; while its dwarf habit renders it more 
convenient for cultivation than most of the other specie:? of the genus. It was 
imported by Messrs. Loddiges in 1837, but it is by no means common in col¬ 
lections. It should be grown in “ a rath«r rich compost, composed almost 
entirely t>f maiden loam ifnd sand and, though it should be kept in a moist 
Atmosphere till the flower spike apfff:ars, “a dry position is indispensable 
whjje the flowers and their appenSages are unfolded,«s they are apt to become 
mouldy in a very humid air, owing to the lateness ^f the stpson at which they 
are produced.” • The species is* readily propagflted by (Suckers, which are 
•every Season thrown up by the roots. {Part. Mag. of Bot., Feb.) 

Iriddc'ea:. ' 

ikt^EI.ASI'NE Herh, (Gelasinos, a smiling dimple.) . 

Herb, blua 9 i_J pr 1 my B S. Ametica 1833. IT i * Bot. mag. 3779.* 



ISO 


Obsetvatiom on the Rolz, 


A bulbous-rooted plant, with rather small dark blue flowers. It was found 
by Mr. Tweedie in stony places, near Rio Krande. “ The seedlings grow 
rapidly, and will probably flower at a year and a half old.” The speennen 
figured flowered m the green-house at Spoffbrth; but Mr. Herbert thinks the 
species will prove very nearly hardy, and will retmn its leaves, “ in part at least, 
through the winter.” Mr. Herbert also mentions fi'fc other species of Ge- 
lasinc, viz. G. purruchneana (two forms), grandiflora, punctiita, niida, and 
texaha; and three species of Nemostylis Nutt., a very nearly allied genus. 
He then describes thi cc new genera: Alophia, Trifurcia, and Beatdn/a, the 
last of which Mr. Herbert has named in honour of our excellent friend, Mr. 
Beaton ; observing that he saw the species he has described in flower in one 
of the houses'of T. Harris, Esq., under the care of that gentleman’s skilful 
gardener, Mr. D. Beaton (curaute hortulano perito D. Beaton). Mr. Herbert 
also gives the botanical description of a new genus, llyline, belonring to 
Amarylliddccic, and of Cyrtanthiis 8inithid»u<, and Habranthus ccarensis; and 
he concludes by,remarking that “the attention of collectors should be culled 
to a fine Tigridia-like plant,, perhaps a Kigidella, found by Andrieux near the 
ice-house on the sumiidt of the mountain San Felipe, in Oaxaca.” (Hot. 
Mag., Feb.) 

142. /'HIS -l-frSgraiu Liwll. fragrant A 

A very distinct species, a native of the North of India, where it was found 
by Professor Royle. The flowers arc lilac and white, aiM they are fragrant. 
The species is quite hardy, as it stood the winter of 1837-8 without protec¬ 
tion, and it requires the same treatment as 1. sibirica. {Bol. Reg., Jan.) 

AmaryUidex. 

669. AMARY'LLIS 7989 soiandr<^nrfr. 

Synonffme : Hippc&«trum solaiHlr/Woriim ilerb., JBoi, Mag. 9771. 

Bwmeliaccse, 

95S. POUKRF,-T/.4 S9I.S2 cajrftlea. 

Synont/me; P'uya caiitilca Mat., Hot. Reg. 1810,11. 

3492. *CHME'A [134 

suavboicn. Kn. 4 Wett, swcet-BCcntcd AO or 2| t.ap Pk Brazil 838. D I.j- < FI cab! 

By some mistake, the only other species known of this .genus, M. Mertensi*, is 
marked in the Second Additional Ifiijiplcmenl to llorl. lirii., p. G07., as belonging 
to the order Orchidaceae; whereas it belongs to BromclinVccc, and was in fact 
originally called Bromeli« Mert6nsM by Schultes. The present species has a 
flowet scape about a foot long, covered with pink flowers, .vhich smell like 
orris-root. It was imported by E. W. Fry, Esq., and there are plants in the 
Birmingham Botanic Garden. It requires a stove, and it sho..ld be grown in 
a compost of loam, peat, and sand. “ When the plants arc grown to a suf¬ 
ficient size, they can be forced into flower by being kept without water for 
some weeks, and afterwards having a regular supply, iWth an Increased decree 
ofheat.” (iT^/or. C«*.,Feb.) ,, ^ 


Art. XV. Observations on de Rotz, a Disease in Hyacinth Bulbs. 

(Translated from the “ Verhandlungen des Vereins,” &c., of Frankfort on the 

Ma'iie, by J. L.) 

The Rotz, or Rot, is a disease which causes a dreadful de-**' 
struction among the. hyacinths; and" it is much to be lamented 
that we have not hithe.jo been able to account for its existence, 
nor to give a certain remedy for its prevention. A consideraljle. 
tim^ back the sum of two thouspnd ducats was offered for a 
remedy for this disease, which has thrown considerabk* light on 
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a Disease in Hyacinth Bulbs. 


ihe subject, but unfortunately it has not been ultimately attended 
with any beneficial effects. 

We, however, know this much, that the rotz generally begins 
in spring, when there is fine warm weather, accompanied by a 
north wind; because by that means the sun warms the earth 
during the day, and it freezes again at night, which causes a very 
und|:]iial, and probably injurious, temperature to the hyacinths. 
I'his may be easily prevented where the beds are small, because 
they can be cot^ijed; but how is it possible to do so to the very 
extensive plantations of the Haarlem florists? Hefiges might 
certainly protect them against the wind, but woyld not protect 
them long enough against variations of the atmfisphere; parti¬ 
cularly as the soil intended for hyacinths is very easily heated or 
cooled by the changes in the air. 

This disease is also prevalent when the Uulbs^are put in too 
stiff a soil, and thereby grow‘too strong; .but of this, and the 
means to present it, we have already spoken. 

This disease Ulso appears, and makes great devastation, while 
the bulbs lie in the Kami. Certainly a great deal depends upon 
circumstanjces ; and as we know that hyacinths are very liable 
to such attacks, they should be very delicately handled, which 
is not always the case. They must .not be let fall, or get any 
bruises, as either would injure them very materially. No kind 
of littA-, such, for instance, as their own leaves, &c., should be 
suffered to be near them; and they must be so h^d in the Kduil, 
that* one may not touch the other, so that the strength of any 
of them may not be diminished. They must not be allowed to 
be wetted by rain, or burnt by the rays of the sun. If the 
weather is. too wet or variable, they mi\gt be taken out of the 


Kduil swonerthau usual. These, and all other particulars, de¬ 
pend l;^^on circumstances; and tlie more these are stiulied, the 
nearer will tpe object in vigw be obtained. * 

This is such a contagious disease, that if one bulb in a bed 
be attacked by*it,*sfnd suffered to remain, it contaminates those 
of the third or fourth year; therefore the rule is.^*to plant 
hyacinths, at m*ost, onlj^ every four^’ears on the samejbed, or to 
take out the old earth and to fill it witjj new, if you intend to 
plant the bed agaim * 

The white rotz is quite as dangerous as fhe black rotz, al¬ 
though the latter is more prevalent, and all bulbs so attacked 
must he thrown away; but it is often the case that a very valu- 
*able bulb is but slightly attacked, and when that is the case, a 
simple remedy can be appfied, viz., that of laying it in a place 
where snails, abound, whigh ares soon Jiillu red^to it, and com¬ 
pletely eat? out all the diseased part, and leave the part that is 
healthy. The bulbs shoulc^ then be %et in ihe sun, where they 
will„in dll probability, be cured of their disease. aSoine kinds 
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of hyacinths, scillas, ornithogalums, and narcissi are some¬ 
times attacked by the rotz. 

A trial has been made of strewing saltpetre in tlie ground, so 
as to prevent the rotz, but the result was very unsucccssrul, and 
the disease was found to be increased, instead of diminished. 


Art. XVI. On Hyacinths, the Floiocrs of tvhich aj^pear expanded in 
’ Water. By A. B. 

Of late years, it has been common*in the Lpndon seed slioj)s, 
to observe hyacinth glasses with the plants inverted, the flower 
appearing expanded in the water, where the roots usually are, 
and the bulh^ and*roots being contained in a small pot of soil, 
turned upside down, and resting on the orifice of the glass. 
This is not shown with much eflect in water glasses of the ordi¬ 
nary size, but when giasSbs are made twice or ^hPice the usual 
size, the eflect is more striking; though it is merely the same 
thing on a larger scale. Sometimes a glass appears with one 
inverted plant, with its flowers fully expanded in water, and 
another plant directly over it, growing erect, with its flowers 
fully expanded in the o})en air; the bulbs and roots of both 
plants being in the same pot, or in two pots, placed bottom to 
bottom. 

By what means are the blossoms made to expand in water ? 
They are made to expand first in air, in one of two ways : first, 
by the common mode of, growing hyacinths in pots, and when 
the flower is expanded, introducing ifinto the glass, and filling it 
up with water; and secondly, by inverting the pot pve’r tjie top of 
the glass, and tying it in that position after the bulb is planted, 
so that the plant may grow into the glass, in whith, of* course, 
there is no water, and after the blossom has expandctl there, 
introducing the water. A necessary preca'Vior., according to 
this lasumode, is to keep the glass, and pf course the bulb, and 
the pot irf which it grows, in a horizontal positioK, near the light, 
and to turn them as often a^the hyacinfli appears to be growing 
to one side. ' ^ , 

With respect ito the mode of grovvitig hyacinths in wafer 
glasses, it is commonly thought to be necessary to change the 
water whenever it appears t« become muddy, but, ihqugl^ this-is 
frequently done in England, it is as frequently omitted in Hol^ 
land, and the Dutclj, florists (we refer to Mr. Corsten and l^r. 
Lockhart, in London^ say thgt |hey perceive no disadvantages 
from the practice. 

Lxmdo7i, February, 181®. 
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Aht. XVII. On the Cultivation of the Carnation at Forres Nurseries. 

B3( John Grigor. 

During the last eight or ten years the culdvation of the 
carnation in our nurseriei? at Forres, North Britain, has been ex¬ 
tensive and successful. We therefore trust that a few remarks 
on ojii^treatment of this most beautiful flower wilfnot be destitute 
of interest to English growers, since our mode of culture is neither 
that which is generally practised in the South, nor that which 
many would consider well adapted to the North of Scotland. 
Previously to the year 1830, our stock of carrfetions con¬ 
sisted chiefly of the named sorts then known in the vicinity of 
London, whence we received them, and our treatment then was 
similar to that bestowed on the plant in that quarter, the soil 
being a composition of loam, vegetable mould, roail sand, &c. 
The plants were generally grown in pots. With the exception 
of a few kinds of least value, the whole assumed an enfeebled 
and victimised appearance, were diflicult to propagate even by 
laying, and apt to die during winter. With all our care and 
desire for the plant, wc were unable to make its cultivation either 
ornamental or profitable. About the period referred to we re¬ 
ceived from a friend in France a parcel "of 200 carnation seeds 
grown from select flowers; these were sown in the open ground 
in the m^nth of May and prodbeed about 160 plants, which 
were transplanted into beds in August following,' and twelve 
months thereafter were in full bloom ; about nine tenths of them 
were double, and a fourth part of the whole consisted of valuable 
flakes, bizarres, and picotees^ equal to* many named flowers, 
and far healthier than any carnations of eqnal quality we had 
ever seen. 'We have since had frequent supplies of seeds of like 
quality from Fr^ice and Germany, &c. In growing seeds in 
this country we have uniformly found that the earliest blooms 
of a seedling double carnation, the first year that it flowers, 
will more readily produce seed than the flowers of after*years. 
From the first blossoms oPfine seedlings we have, in seasons not 
the most favourable, obtained well-ripaned. and valuable seeds, 
but we have never been able to gather syeds again from the same 
plant nor from its produce of layers. Seeds groy^n on bizarres 
and flakes frequently produce picotees. Our stock of stools, 
from which we propagate the various kii\^s of this plant, occupies 
about half* an "acre of ground, situated in an open and airy ex- 
posflre without the shelter of ^walfs, and the plants receive no 
covering at any season. The soil is strong, dmk-coloured, and*‘ 
clayey, with a sultsoil of blue clay, at the dep^ of in.. Water 
rises \p within ft. of the surface. The ground if therefore of 
that description^neraWy termed “damp,* and the weedswhiclv 
it*is most subjtect to produce are M6ntia fontana and CUrdSmine 

1840. March. u 
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hirsuta, which indicate a soil cool and moist. Last winter, 
1838-39, was said to be more injurious than usual to carnations 
in England and on the Continent; yet our stools, about 1500 in 
number, continued to present all that perennial verdure and 
luxuriance which mark the plants of a suitable soil and situation. 
The ground of J;he nurseries being very diversified, plants, of the 
carnation have been tried on various qualities, such as 'dry, 
sandy, and mossy, but with little success. Tlyit which was found 
to destroy plants in the shortest time wds a rich sandy soil, 
which had received much manure a year previous to its being 
cropped wifli carnations. In such, the plants grew well for one 
year only, and no description of manure is now employed. Some 
of the finest of the original seedling plants continue in vigour where 
they were .transplanted, without manure, into newly trenched 
ground eight years since; an<l; in all appearance, will continue to 
flower in health for many j’cars to come, without any treatment 
further than being tietf'up, and having their sypernumerary flower 
stems cut off. 

The laying of the plants takes place in the beginning of August, 
when a small quantity of river sand is mixed with«the soil under 
the layers of a few kinds that are slowest to root. It may here 
be remarked, that the flowering of plants is in some measure in¬ 
terrupted and weakened by their being laid. The young plants 
are removed in October, and may be planted out any time in 
open weather previous to the beginning of May, having all rotten 
stumps and decayed substances cleanly removed. Perhaps there 
is no plant which, after having become sickly, is more difficult to 
get reestablished in health than the carnation; and, to sum up 
our experience in Its growth and management, we attribute the 
luxuriance of the plants under our care to the circumstance of 
their having ‘been recently propagated from healthy seedlings, 
cultivated in a soil peculiarly sfaitable, and never enfeebled by 
that which is not congenial to their grotr^h. , 

Fm'res Nurseries, Dec. 1839. 


Art. XVIII. On the Culture of the Chrysanthemum. 

* By John Thackeray. 

I TAKE the liberty of, making a few observations on the culti¬ 
vation of that beautiful and ^late-flowering plant the dhrysanthe- 
mum, for I feel assured that very few persons indeed have ‘ever 
witnessed t||>e magnificence and grandeur that it is capable of at- 
tiuning. lr» consequence of its'blooming at-so late a season, it 
is quite impossible to do justice to the plant, without the aid of 
’glass to protect the blossoms from snow, raih', wind, &c. In 
spring, i get my young plants from cuttings, or by dividing tiie 
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old roots: these are planted in small pots, and plunged into the 
ground in an open part of the garden. About midsummer I 
repot them into large carnation pots, and again plunge them as 
before. The compost is cow-dung and rich loam, half and half, 
and occasionally they are»watered with dung water. During their 
growth I use the knife freely, and only allow ond*bud to remain on 
a stedi, precisely as the fancier treats his prize ctrnations. In the 
first week in October I remove the pots into a vinery, where all 
the air is given by the sashes and ventilators being open; and in 
my house there is a pit that was built for succession pines, filled 
with old tan, and upon this I place my chrysanthemums. In the 
removal from the garden to the house, I take care that the roots 
that have made their way through the bottom of the pots are not 
injured, and they again strike into the tan. * They are now kept 
moist with dung water, and under this treatment the blooms are 
some of them 5 and 6 inches itf diameter. •The pots are so 
arranged, that tjie colours are agreeably intermixed. 

I am under a ^'eat obligation to Abel Ingpen, Esq., for fur¬ 
nishing me, in the most handsome manner (being an entire stran¬ 
ger), with some splendid varieties. There is one, in particular, 

mirabile,” that was as fine and as large as a dahlia. As Mr. 
Ingpen is, no doubt, a reader of your Magazine, I will just state 
that, in a few days after I had planted a fine collection of tulips, 
some villhin made his way into the garden at night, and stole 
roots to the value of 250/. Amongst them was a new broken 
fuathei^d bizarre, whose qualifications placed all otliers at an 
immeasurable distance. In fact, twenty years’ search and expe¬ 
rience, to say nothing of the great expense, have been disorganised 
to a most discouraging extenti Can you, M*’- Editor, or reader, 
suggest a mode to guard against a similar calamity? 

'The Fqi-csti Nottingham, Jan. 13. 1840. 


REVIEWS. 

Anx. I. Dr. L.indUy mThcory of Horticulture, (See p.,J?2.) 

[On asking our esteemed correspondent, Mr. Beaton, for his 
opinion on this work, he sent us the fallowing notice, which we 
have great pleasure in* publishing.] 

My opinion of this work must be in a great measure super¬ 
fluous ; tlicre can be but one opinion on the subject by all candid 
readers. It is Dr. Lindley’s masterpiece as far as the garden is 
concerned. It will soon become as useful and indispensable to 
the gardener, as^the compass ^s to the marilier. The compass, 
tQ be sure, will not teach a man navigation, neUher will this 
book teach a*inan the gardeqing art. • It is .divided into 
<>arts, (he first of which “ embraces the principal law« and facts 

M 2 
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in vegetable physiology, as deduced in the investigations of the 
botanist; and the second, the application of those laws to prac¬ 
tice, as explained by the experience of the horticulturist.” In 
all this nothing of a speculative nature is indulged in ; no theory 
acknowledged but that “ which is founded upon direct experi¬ 
ment, and prove'S by the most satisfactory course of enquiry.” 
In the first book;* Dr. Lindley relies chiefly on his own intiipate 
acquaintance with vegetable physiology, yet he never loses sight 
«)f the views of the greatest horticultural physiologist that the 
world has seen, T. A. Knight, Esq., lute President of the Lon¬ 
don Horticfltural Society, and he dedicates the work to the 
memory of that truly great and good man. If Mr. Knight were 
amongst u^ now, how delighted he would be to see this work; 
a work which the fcombined philosophy of Europe could not 
produce at‘the time he began his horticultural experiments. 
Even now. Dr. Lindley, with all the powers of his extensive 
mind, could not have been able for the task,, had it not been 
through his connexion with the Hort. Soc. Cfarden. No, there 
is not another place in this country where he could make himself 
so thoroughly acquainted with the gardener’s art. Jt is not phi¬ 
losophy, nor scientific research, only, which could produce such a 
work as this, but a combination of these with an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the minutiae and manipulations of the gardener’s art, 
with which the mere man of science can have little acquaintance. 

If I had met with such a book as this twenty years ago, I 
wouhl not have so many grey hairs in my head now. However, 
it is gratifying to know that the rising race of gardeners are not 
destined to go through Such ordeal as we of the old school have 
been subjected to. ..Yet among our difficulties we had pleasures 
which must be denied to the rising race. We' founvl out many 
secrets among plants, and many modes of superipr management, 
which we enjoyed very much, but which are now looked on as 
mere matters of course. In those days the word was 

as accommodating to us as the word cmsihulton is at this day to 
our p'^iticians; that is, a something which might be applied to 
suit any person’s views. , In this s^^te Dr.'Lindley found us 
when he undertook fo wj;ite this book for us, as he plainly tells 
us in the second paragraph of his preface." 

“ There must be a great want of sound knowledge of this subject, when we 
find an Mfthor, who has pade liiniself distinguished in the history of English 
gardening, giving it as his opinion, that the weak drawn state'of forced aspa¬ 
ragus in London is occasioned by the action of the dung unmediately upon 
its roots I ” (Pref p.,vi.} 

It is obviote to aK the world the^octor means^you in this para¬ 
graph.* He surely cannot mean Glenny; and really, after ajll the 


* Wv thought so too, when we first read the paragraph^ and jt is quite 
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papers vce sent you on forcing asparagus and all other plants, if 
you cannot force asparagus without “ drawing them up,” you 
deserve hard hitting. He very properly accounts for this" by 
“ referring to the wajit of some short guide to the horticultural 
application of vegetable |ihy.siology.” Such a safe guide is now 
no loqger wanting; neither is it filled with any thing which a 
gardener may nbt prove for himself; but here tne author kindly 
cautions him not tj apply these rules, “ except in a limited man¬ 
ner, and by way of* safe experiment, until he fully understood 
them.” This is exceeding good advice. 

As the work must soon come into universal uselamoug gar¬ 
deners, and the patrons of gardening, it is needless to quote from 
it in this place: let us therefore content ourselves ny looking 
over the different chapters, and see how far our. old views corre¬ 
spond with the real correct vieys of the case. K'he young 
reader here must be put in mind of comJenient principle to 
which many of the^old gardeners are so much inured; viz. that 
principles laid down by the finger of science must in many in¬ 
stances be thrown away on us, and I fear some of us must die in 
our obstinacy. The young beginner must rigidly guard against 
this, and endeavour to prove for himself any doubtful cases 
which may arise in our progress. Dr. Idndley begins with the 
seed, and follows it till it complete the circle of its existence, 
and produces seeds “ after its kind.” Many kinds of plants do 
not verijy this adage, especially the cultivated varieties of fruit 
trees. 

“ But while it will with certainty become the same species as that in which 
it originated, it does not possess the power of reproducing any peculiarities 
which may have existed in its parent. For instance, the seed of a Green Gage 
plum will gro* into^ new individual of the plum species, but it will not pro¬ 
duce the ne^liar variety called the Green Gage. This latter property is con¬ 
fined to leal-buds, Snd seems to be owing to the seed nbt being specially 
organised after the exact plan of die branch on which it grew, bnt merely 
possessing the first elqpientj of such an organisation, together with an inva¬ 
riable tendency towards a particular kind of developemcnt.” 

Tltere is a dispuskioiT in all plants to deviate from thfeir ori¬ 
ginal types, and the farther they are removed from their original 
nature, their tendency to this variation increases. Tliis has 
hitherto baffled all scientiffc research; but the author, ns far as 
science can penetrate, explains all the collateral circumstances 
connected^ with every stage of the existence of a pla'lK; and 


likely tjiat we may have quoted thi^ opinion, and adopted it in some of our 
works. However, having looked over the Encyc. of Qard., and not been able 
to find such a passage, we applied tb the doctor, who informed us that the 
sentence floes not apply to us, but to a paper bv Mr. Sabine, in one of the 
early volumes of thfi HortiAdtural Trafitactionii. riotwitlMitanding this, we by 
ne means pretead that we are not guilty, or rather that we are npt Ijyble to 
have similar opinions imputed to us. — Cmid. 

• M Z 
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surely no one can contemplate such wonderful mechanism as is 
here laid bare before us, without being struck with astonish¬ 
ment. The spongioles and youngest parts of roots imbibe 
moisture from the soil, and are found to be rich in nitrogen,, 
a gas, a supply of which is “ indispensable to their healthy 
condition.” R^ots have not the power of refusing deleteri¬ 
ous substances, and may be poisoned in the same manner as 
animals. In the growth of the stem. Dr. Lipdley makes a nice 
distinction between the cellular tissue and woody fibres; the 
former being the only portion of a plant which grows laterally. 
He propos^, for the sake of simplicity, to call it the horizontal 
system ; this latter, which increases by the addition of new tubes, 
he calls the perpendicular system. On the same principle he 
would confine the word h 3 'bridising to the admixture of species, 
and crossing or cross breeding, to that of varieties. A uni¬ 
form adherence to this improvement in nomenclature is certainly 
desirable. Mr. HerbeVt suggested another in^pitjvement, bearing 
on this subject, which has been overlooked by Dr. Lindley and 
others, yet the present confusion in the naming of hj’brid pro¬ 
ductions demands serious attention to it. Mr. Herbert says, 
“ It would very much tend to preclude confusion, if all substantive 
genitive cases were abandoned to cultivators for the distinction of 
their varieties, and the names of all species confined to adjectives.”* 


• “ Very great confusion is produced by the nurscrj-inen giving a T.iitin name 
to every garden seedling, and men of science should set their laces decidedly 
against the practice, which IVt. DeCandolIc very inauspiciously sanctioned with 
respect to hybrid plants. Where garden-varieties are much multiplied, florist’s 
names ought to be used, as with hyacinths, tulips, &c. Hybrid plants which 
are fejund of spontaneous growth in the wild abodes of their (Mrents, should 
rank as species marked Uyb. 8p., or spontaneous hybrid; those of compli¬ 
cated or uncertain intermixtures in our gardens should be marke'd as Variety 
Garden Hybrid. It would very much tfend to preclude confusion, if all sub¬ 
stantive genitive cases were abandoned to cultivators for the distinction of 
their varieties, and the names of all species, antf permanent local varieties, 
confined to adjectives. With this view 1 vcnti^re to alter all the proper names 
adopted in this order to an adjective form, writing Oaldasiana for Caldasi; 
and I earnestly press the convenience of this errangeraent on the consideration 
of botanists, by which it- may (be understood at once that B. Caldasiana must 
be a species, or permanent local variety, and tha* B. Caldasi would designate 
a seminal or hybrid variety ; and, as it will be vain to urge nurserymen not to 
dignify ^eir productions with Latin names, I wish to request them to confine 
themseMs to genitive cases of proper names, names of romance or heathen 
deities, or of substances, as flaroma; instead of flammeus, cborRi insteail of 
ebumeus ; and, if the botanical editors of popular periodical works will attend 
to this su^estion, we shall get rid of the overwhelming confusion which 
garden pro^efions are^creating. At present, in our best botanical catmogues, 
every seedling Camellia japonica, or EUlipeastrum, is dignified with a Latin 
adjective name ; and the endless garden intermixtures of caic&larias &re named 
like the natives of $outh Americsi, yetf much to the disatK’antage of science 
Cultivgtorvwill have an ample fund of names if all genitives rjre given up U> 
them; and the change of the few genitives that haye bqqp used in thd scientific 
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Nothing can be more simple than this; I would earnestly press 
it on the consideration of all those concerned. I hope you will 
attend to it in the next edition of the Hort. Brit^ and in ^ this 
Magazine, as most of these great botanists are quite as tenacious of 
their antiquated lore &s the lawyers. What, for instance, can be 
more absurd than the terras itiferior&nA superior {rmt, as applied 
by botanists ? Yet if one were to supply propej terras for these, 
botanists would think the world was to be turned upside down ! 

But to return tt)/)ur subject. Let us see how the sap is going 
up and down through all the ramifications of a j'oung healthy 
tree. There is nothing in the unanimated creation more beau¬ 
tiful than this. Nothing so worthy the attention the philo¬ 
sopher. The principle which guides it was not understood till 
very recently, and some people say we do not even now tho¬ 
roughly understand it. 

“ It must have been remarked by al! intelligent observers, that in the ma¬ 
jority of works uppn horticultural subjects, the ^umcrous directions given in 
any particular ramification into which the art is susceptible of being divided 
arc held together by no bond of union, and that there is no explanation of 
their connexion with general principles, by whieh alone the soundness of this 
or that rule of 4 iractice may be tested; the reader is therefore usually obliged 
to take the excellence of one mode of cultivation and the badness of another, 
upon the good faith of gardening authors, without being put into possession 
of any laws by which they may be judged of beforehand. Horticulture is, by 
these meays, rendered a very complicated subject, so that none but practised 
gardeners can hope to pursue it successfully ; and, like all empirical things, it 
is degraded into a code of peremptory precepts.” 

• 

Many of us old gardeners never could understand the circu¬ 
lation of the vegetable fluid till the appearance of the hot-water 
system, and here we had a complete ’solution of the theory at 
once. Wherever the fire-heat had most effect, which of course 
was attheliottom of the boiler, there circulation first commenced. 
It is jusf so ii* trees. The heat of the sun has^ most power on 
the tenderest parts of the tret?, which are the tender points of the 
shoots, and there t|je sap first flows; in both cases the vacant 
space left by the circulation is immediately filled up by the next 
particles, and this goes on in beautiful harmony as long as the 
stimulus is applied. Tho leaves let*off the lighter portion of 
the sap, as the cistern at the end 0 $ the pipes lets off the fine 
vapour of the water so essential to healthy vegetation. As the 
lighter portion of the sap escapes by the leaves, the rest gets 
more dejise^ and is returning back to form wood aiti all the 
other appendages of a tree; just as the water in the cistern gets 
denser by cooling, and returns to the boiler, leaving its sediment 
along the bottom pipe. The bottom of the b'biler has no power, 
like the rooty of a tree, to diifbharge the finm sediment; and this 

nomenclature into the form of an ailjective, will produce no inconvenience.” 
fieri. Anutr^., p, 33.) 
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is the only difference between the two systems. But there is 
another, still closer, analogy between them. If you have a close 
boiler and elbow turns at the extremity of your pipes, there will 
be little or no sediment. Just so with a tree or branch. If you 
pull off the leaves as they are. produced, the circulation keeps on 
as before; but you will have no formation of wood, buds, &c., 
for want of the proper sediment.* ‘ 

The young reader must now turn to Dr. Lindley’s way of’’ex¬ 
plaining the circulation, and he will find the ^object increasing in 
interest at every succeeding paragraph. Dr. Lindley is evidently 
at home here, and will be sure to detain you till he makes ^’ou 
understand Ihe whole of this beautiful process, and every little 
thing about it which is likely to be of any use to you; if you 
never heard how flowers are formed, this part of the subject will 
be apt toeleetrify'you. You will be astonished, too, to find how 
easy it is to leartx all this yourself, and you will also wonder 
how he could find out all this ; but these great botanists are al¬ 
ways prying into the ‘secrets of plants, anikHrioy have glasses 
that would make a little twig as big as a gate post. By these 
means they see things that you or 1 w'ould never think of looking 
after. 

I must now leave yo,u with the doctor, while I see how he 
and the gardeners agree about hybridising. Here the angry critic 
might ask where and when was the theory of vegetable super- 
foctation “ proved by the most satisfactory course of enijuiry ? ” 
It was first believed in by Mr. Knight; at least he wrote a paper 
on it in one of the early volumes of the Transactions of the Hort. 
Soc. The subject of his experiments was the garden pea; an 
excellent plant as far as the safety of the experinients is con¬ 
cerned, but an indifferent one to draw conclusions from : had it 
not bfeen for the shape of its flowers, guarding the ^style and 
stigma from the intrusion of foreign pollen, it v^uld be as diffi¬ 
cult to preserve its varieties true as those of the turnip. It is 
not in the nature of things that an ori^nai writer like Mr. 
Knight should be always right in his conclusions. I cannot say 
this part of his views is impossible to be proved"; but I can safely 
say it is the next degree to' it. I was‘smitten with this doctrine 
once, and, after a gfeat hiany fruitless experiments for the last 
- -*—------ 

# ■“ A growing shoot, although divested of its leaves as soon as they are un¬ 
folded! will grow as fast, and ivcrcase ^ much in diameter, as another shoot 
with its leaves in full operation, other circumstances being the same; but. if 
you continue disleafing the second tieason, there will hardly be any additmn 
to the diameter of the^hodt. Disbudding In this manner the summer’s shoots, 
as they proceed Jn grovigh, is the simplest mode I know of for reducing the 
strength of an over-luxuriant tree. As Ihtle or none of the pp taken up by 
such shoots is elaborated, it is entirely lost to the general secretion of the 
pg;ent tree. By thi8,method 1 have, in/hree years}'reduedtf"healthy vigorous 
young p^ar tyees to the point of starvation.” (^Gard. Mag, for <837, ,p. 203.Js 
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twelve years, I am forced to this conclusion, but I am very glad 
the author lends the weight of his name in its favour. 

" We cannot reasonably doubt that a process so simple as that of dusting 
the stigma of one plant with the pollen of another, which must be continually 
happening in our gardens, cither through the agency of insects or the currents 
in the air, and which, where it takes place between two varieties allied to 
each bther, must necessarily produce a cross; we canned suppose, I say, that 
tiiij occurs in our crowded gardens and orchards at that time only when we 
perform it artificiall;|^ The operation itself, althongh so simple, consisting in 
nothing more than applying the pollen of one plant to the stigms^^of another, 
nevertheless requires to be guarded by some precautions. In the first place, 
it is requisite that the flower whose stigma is to be fertilised, should be de¬ 
prived of its own anthers before they' burst, otherwise the st%ma will be self* 
nnpregnated, and although superfeetation is not, by any means, impossible,*yet 
it is not very likely to occur." * 

This will be the means of turning the attention of many to 
the subject, and the result will he the final setriement of the ques¬ 
tion. If you ^hink a short notice o^niy failures would be of 
any use, I can seiW you the particulars. [We shall be very glad 
to receive them. Hybridising and cross breeding are the manu¬ 
facturing of the raw material for human use.] 

In the practical portion of the work, or second book. Dr. 
Lindley shows his intimate acquaintance with our art, by his 
discrimination in selecting portions from the best authors in the 
Hort. 1'rans., Gard. Mag., and other sources, to prove the 
general principles of vegetable physiology. Every thing doubtful 
he leaves as an “ open (juestion.” Many useful tables are in¬ 
troduced to prove how essential bottom heat is. The doctor is 
quite a gardener on this point, and he makes it appear that Mr. 
Knight was by no means against bottom^ieat; and that “ the 
dispute about bottom heat was not as to the necessity of jt, but 
as to the-maimm- of obtaining it.” 

The chapflPon atmospherical moisture and temperature is ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting. This is the least-understood portion of 
this part of the wortf: Daniell's instruments and writings, and 
Mr. Thompson’s tables»and observations, are here brou^it into 
full requisition. * 'I'his cjiapter aloq,e is worth the price of the 
iiook. Many of the old gardeners ^ill npt say much in favour 
of the next chapter, which is on ventilation. The three following 
chapters are on seed-sowing, seed-saving, and se*ed-packing, and 
are replete with useful information. The essence of the seed- 
packing*chafiter ought to be sent out to all residents in foreign 
cKmes who are in the habit of sewding liome seeds. Dr. Lindley 
had* previously published the greatest portian of this chapter, 
and its details,are well knpwn and appi%ciate<t by scientific 
QoHectors. fThe five following chapters treat on the different 
inodes of profmgatioR. Propagation aftd amelioration are tvo 
^ndibp^nsabie points in a gardener’s education. The ssientific 
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bearings of all the modes of propagation are’here comprehensively 
detailed, and cannot fail to be of tlie utmost use to all concerned. 
The next chapter treats on pruning, and must be studied atten¬ 
tively in connexion with that on transplanting. This subject 
has been more w’armly discussed in this Magazine than any other. 
Dr. Lindley says, “ With regard to pruning plants when trans¬ 
planted, there ctai be no doubt that it is more frequently in¬ 
jurious than beneficial.” This is substantially correct, and 
theoretically so. No pruning should take -pVace at the time 
of transplanting; but here natural causes and accidental cir¬ 
cumstances qften conspire to place theory in the background, 
loiithat case, the next safest way will be to take the guidance 
of successful practice: this the author very sensibly allows. 

The danger,” he shys, “ to be feared is, that the perspiration 
of the leaves may be so great as to exhaust the system of its 
fluid contents faster than the "roots can restore them, and in 
careless transplanting this may doubtless happen: in such cases 
it is certainly requisite that some part of the branches should be 
pruned away.” To convey the stigma of careless transplanting 
in a less offensive shape, the author might just as well have 
added, and dry climate, which has fully as much of the blame. 
The success of Sir Henry Steuart was certainly owing to the 
moist climate of the South-west of Scotland, .as you have already 
shown somewhere in this Magazine. No one can say Sir Henry 
was a careless planter, and no one knew better the scientific 
principles which ought to guide the successful planter; yet, with 
all these advantages, and his moist climate in addition, he had 
ns many failures in trans^danting as nine tenths of our intelligent 
gardeners. Although. Sir Henry had theory on his side, our 
author thought best to take the experience of successful practice 
for his test. Mr. M‘Nab’s treatise on transplaqjting is held up 
throughout this part of the work as the surest guide to the 
planter. This, of itself, would prove the integrity of our au¬ 
thor’s intentions. A treatise from Mr. M*Nab’s pen, on any 
department of gardening, would be wor«h all that the whole race 
of Scotch lairds and baronets could, write on the subject till 
doomsday. , 

I really must apologise for occupying stwmuch of your space, 
and yet there are many more chapters to look over; that on the 
improvement of races I may again refer to, and the last one, which 
is on soil and manures, will repay an attentive perus&l.-^jD. B. 

Kingsbury Gardfns, Feb. 7. 1840. 
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Art. II. Vegetable Organography; or an analytical Daeription of 
the Organs of Plants. By M. A. P. DeCandolle. Translated by 
Boughton Kingdon. Forming 2 vols. Svo, with numerous plates. 
Part XI. and last. 

• 

We have strongly recommended this work from time to time, 
andswe hare now to congratulate Mr. Kingdon on having brought 
it to a conclusion. The instruction and pleasifre which he must 
have experiencqfJ in translating it will be an ample compensation 
to him in one sen^e; and we hope the book which he has pro¬ 
duced will also be successful in a business point of view. Whether 
it is so or not, the public are greatly indebted to»Mr. Kingdon 
for the courage he has shown in undertaking the translation, 
and the able and judicious manner in which it is ex*ccuted. Of 
the merit of the work itself, it would be superflujous to speak. 
The extensive views and enlightened generalisations of the author 
meet the eye in every page, and carry us alon'^ in such a manner, 
that no person ^.aking up the book wSuld wish, if possible, to 
lay it down till he had read it through. What is delightful in 
this, and in all M. DeCandolle’s other works, is, that, while he is 
developiiigmew and original views, and pointing out in what these 
views diflcr from those of jireceding botanists, he never once 
deviates in the slightest degree from afi exalted tone of liberality 
and go|pd feeling. No opinions held by others are condemned 
as absurd, or wondered at for their inaccuracy; but all are treated 
with .the same philosophical spirit as if they were merely so 
many appearances or phenomena in plants or animals. How 
different this moral spirit from that of some botanical authors, 
living and dead ! 

As a spccinjen of the work, we wish w^cotffd quote the chap¬ 
ter on vegetable symmetry, but it is too long, and we therefore 
give thcf last chapter of the second volume, which contains a 

GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE STRUCTURE OF PLANTS. 

“ 1st. A plant is an Organised and living being, devoid of voluntary motion, 
having neither nerves, muscles, nor a central cavity resembling a stomach, and 
always, or nearly aWays, attached to the soil from which it draws Tts nourish* 
ment. • • 

“ 2d. Plants arc either wholly, or in a ^eat rtcasiire, composed of mem¬ 
branous Cellules, closed^n all sides, more or less united together, and enclosed, 
at least in their young state, in a membranous cuticle. ’Those which are en¬ 
tirely thus formed bear the name of Cellular Plants. 

“ 3d. Those which are thus formed in part, and which are called Vascular 
Plants, jlreseht, besides the cellules, cylindrical tubes which are called Vessels ; 
these are never naked, but always suraounded by cellules. 

• 4th. In vascular plants w# observe moreover^ — 1st, that the cellules 
and vessels are united in very different degrees, §o as fi^quently to leave 
between them empty spaces, callbd Intercellular Passages ; 2d, that besides 
*the pdrely membranous vessels, there are bodies rolled spirally, and endowed 
with great elasticity, which are i;plled Tracfieae; 3^, that their cuticle is 
» piercM (at* least in almost every part exposed to the airl with pores or 
Stomata, which apQpar to be evaporating organs. 
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“ 5th. The cellules are endowed with the faculty of uniting together, of 
absorbing the moisture around them, and probably of contracting and dilating. 
They are round, or more or less elon^ted ; the former enclose the feculent, 
mucilE^nous, or resinous matters which they have elsiborated, of which the 
latter contain little or none. The round ones form the parenchyma ; the long 
ones (by themselves in cellular plants, united with vhe vessels in vascular ones,) 
compose the fibres or nerves. 

“ 6th. The passages between the elongated cellules, or the vdSsels, appear 
eminently to serve for carrying the lymph, i. e. the as yet uuelaborate<l watery 
juices. Those which are formed among the round cellules contain the more 
stagnant juices. i '' 

“ 7th. The vessels, whatever their form, seem eminently intended to contain 
air or gas, and are true aerial canals, at least in the ordinary course of vege¬ 
tation. f 

“ 8th. Certain particular points of the surface of plants, and especially of 
vascular ones, are more eminently endowed with the faculty of absorbing water. 
They are called Spongioles, and are situateci at the extremity of roots, at 
the top of the s/yle, ai.d on the surface of seeds. 

“ 9th. Dilatations of the intercellular passages, or, in certain coses, rup¬ 
tures of the cellules, dhiise irregular cavities in the interior of the tissue. 
These receive the name of Ai(,Cavities when filled with air, pr of Ucceptacics 
of proper Juice when they contain an elaborated juice. < 

“ 10th. Glands or glandular surfaces are some of them composed only of 
cellular tissue, others of cellular tissue and vessels ; both secrete special juices, 
but the first appear (at least in certain floral organs) to be cxcrcmcntitial, and 
the second recromentitial. 

“ 11th. The surface of plapts exposed to the air is often invested with 
Hairs, which are prolongations formed of projecting cellules. Some of these 
hairs are protecting organs for the surfaces j the others the supports ^r canals 
of excrementitial glands. They are always situated upon the nerves, whilst 
the stomata are always upon the parenchyma. 

“ 12th. A vascular plant, considered lengthways, is composed of two bodies 
opposed by their bases (stem and root), and which grow in a contrary direction 
to one another. Their point of junction is called the Neck. 

“ 13th. The body which descends, or the Hoot, elongates indefinitely by its 
extremity alone; d'oeg-not.become green by the action of the sun, except at 
its extremity; bears neither leaves nor flowers, and serves to fix tke plant in 
the grou'nd, and to draw up its nourishment. 

“ 14th. The body, which rises upwards, or the Stem, clodgatcs throughout 
its whole length till the period when it ccasa- to grow, unless by the dcvclope- 
ment of a body resembling itself (branch), and which is grafted upon it. It 
becomes green on exposure to the light throughout ItB wnolc length, at least 
in its young state, bears leaves and flowers, and tragsuiits to them the nutriment 
absorbed bt the roots. , 

“ 15th. The stem of vascular plants is somelltnes cylindrical, composed of 
a single s}'stem (the WooiJ)' Bo(|y), which increases by the developemcnt of 
new fibres Internally; sometimes conical and compored of two systems (the 
Woody Body and Bark), which increase in diameter by means of lasers, 
which are developed upon the surface of each of these systems which is in 
contact with the other system. ,To the first the name of Endogens is given, 
to the latter that of Exogens. The structure of the root of *eaclf class is 
similar to that of the stem. i • 

16th. The stem of ^ascular plants is fuinished laterally with appendicplar 
organs, which seeqi forme^ by the expansion of one or more fibres. 

“ 17th. These appendicular organs, although very different from one another 
in their appearances and uses, seem, however, entirely identical ifi their original 
nature. * . <■ 

“‘Those which are already formed in tAe embryo, bear the name of Coty¬ 
ledons . 01 * Sebd-leaves; those which are produced immediately afterwards 
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Primordial Lcares. The following bear simply the name of Leaves. Those 
which immediately surround the flower receive the name of Bracts, and the 
flower itself is composed of several verticils of appendicular organs,, much 
modified. 

“ 18th. The appendicular organs perform, according to their position and. 
mode of developcment, *se«cral different functions, of which the principal 
are : — 

“ let, That of nourishing organs, as the cotyledons and leaves; 

“.2d, That of protecting organs, as the scales of buds,tracts, sepals, petals, 
carpels in their last stage; 

“ 3d, That of fruL%ilying organs, as the stamens, and the carpels, during the 
first stage of their existence. Several partake of both of these functions. 

“ 19th. The nourishing appendicular organs are, at their origin, alternate in 
endogenous plants, called also, for this reason. Monocotyledons; opposite or 
vcrticiilate in Exogens, called also Dicotyledons. In the course of their 
developcment, those of Endogens always remain alternate or ai>iral, those of 
Exogens may either remain in their primitive state, or take a spiral disposition. 

“ 20th. The appendicular organs which compose the flowers are, in both 
classes, disposed in concentric verticils ^ the innermost are sometimes spiral. 

“ 21st. The protecting ajipendicular organs hold a middle station, in form, 
sizg^olour, and often also in position, betweci^ the two other classes ; and 
we mequently Bee*th%m metamorphosed, cither into organs decidedly nourish* 
ing, or more rarely into fructifying ones. 

“ 22d. The appendicular organs are generally composed of a petiole and 
limb, but one gf them may be wanting. The Petiole, which is the bundle of 
fibres not as yet disunited, has its fibres longitudinal; the Li||fc, which is the 
part formed by the expansion of the fibres, has them more or less diverging. 
These fibres of the limb, or Nerves of leaves, arc generally curved in Endogens, 
and separate at angles mure or less acute in Exogens. 

“ 23d. "The nerves of enrvi-nerved leaves converge towards the apex, or 
diverge from a middle bundle. 1'hose of anguli-nerved ones arc pinuate, pal¬ 
mate, or pedate; but the portions of the limb of the three last classes are 
penni-iiervcd, so that this form seems essential to the leaves of Dicotyledons. 

“ 24th. The leaves of Dicotyledons arc the only ones which have been 
seen, either composed of joints or leaflets, or famished with lateral stipules. 

“ 25th. Germs, or the undeveloped rudiments of Jigw individuals, appear 
able to arisq froin«all parts of the surface ; but there are certain points where 
they are developed in preference, such as the axils of the appendicular organs, 
ami the ciitremitiqe of the fibres of their limbs. ^ 

“ 26th. The germs which are placed in the axils of the appendiculur organs, 
along the stem or petiole, may be developed by the action of the nutritive 
forces alone. Tho% w^iich are situated at the extremity of the lateral fibres 
of the limb, almost always retjuire (except' in Briophyllum), in ord^r to be 
developed, a particular opertRion called Fecundation. • 

“ 27th. The germs whicb^are developed without fecundation most fre¬ 
quently arise united to the mother plant without having proper envelopes, and 
without shooting out ro^ts : they then fornf brandhes. Some separate when 
they are furnished with a tubercule or store of nutriment: they then form 
separate individuals, and produce roots. 

“ 28th. Every stem or branch can shoot out adventitious roots. In Dico¬ 
tyledonous trees, these spring from the lentichls ; every branch, furnished with 
them, or enable of producing them, may easily be separated from the mother 
^ant, and form a distinct being. • * 

_‘W29th. The germs which are developed by fecundation are always con¬ 
tained in a closed envelope, fumisl|)ed with the ruduhents of% root and appen- 
diculai; organs* They receive the name of Embryos. * 

•30th. Thi^junfecundatcd germs perpetuate the varieties of the mother 
^plant; the embryos only* retain the characters of racesMr species. • 

“ Slst. The appendicular organs which immediately surround the flowers. 
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or the bracts, hardly ever have leaf-buds developed in their axils •• 
more seldom the case in the appendicular oi^ns which compose the nowers. 

“ 32 d. The buds, or germs, which are developed into branches, are often 
protected in their young state by scales, ^ich are nothing but the outermost 
appendicular organs of the youn|' branch^aodiiied by their position. 

“ 33d. The flower, in which is the apparatus destined for the fecundation, 
is a kind of terminal bud, formed of verticillate appendicular organs, the 
outermost of which act the part of protecting organs, the innermost of iuxual 
ones ; but they are^capable of changing their office, by being transformed 
either into leaves, or from one into another. 

“ 34th. In the modifications or transformations of tljc'appendicular organs, 
each is only usually converted into the nature of the verticil which follows or 
precedes it in the order of devclopenient or position. The first phenomenon, 
which is the metst frequent, has received the name of Ascending, or Direct, 
Metamorphosis, and the second, that of Descending, or Retrograde, Metamor¬ 
phosis. • 

“ 35th. The flower, being formed of verticillate organs, is necessarily ter¬ 
minal with reg^d toi the pedicel, at least when the pedicel is not prolonged 
beyond it, as happens accidentally in certain proliferous flowers. 

“ 3Gth. Pedicels neat' one another, and composing the same inflorescence, 
are disposed after three systflns : — 1st, the outer or luteal ones are ^vc- 
loped first, and the flowering proceeds indefinitely in a tmtripetal order y 2d, 
the central one, which is necessarily terminal, flowers first, and the flowering 
proceeds in a centrifugal order; 3d, these two laws are combined, the one 
affecting the general axis, the other the lateral branches. , 

“ 37th. Th^umber of verticils in phanerogamous flowers is usually four ; 
but it may vary, being cither less when one is absent or united to the neigh¬ 
bouring one, or more when one is composed of several verticils or similar 
rows. 

" 3Sth. The almost universal disposition of the pieces of each terticil or 
row, is that of being alternate with those of the preceding verticil or row. 

“ 39th. The number of pieces of each floral verticil is generally three in 
Monocotyledons, and five in Dicotyledons. 

“ 40th. All the caulinary, and especially the ap]>endicu1ar, parts of plants 
are capable of being united together, especially during their infancy; the anion 
is a distinct phenoui^pon from the graft; it is the more easy in proportion as 
the nature of the organs is more analogous; it takes the name pf Cohesion 
when ib comes between similar organs, and Adhesion when they are different. 
The different degrees of adhesion of similar organs, or the ports of the 
same organ, determine either its integrity, pr the divisions or indentations of 
most organs. 

*' 41st. All the caulinary or appendicular parts arg capable, when they are 
filiform, ^f expanding into limbs ; and, when naturally in the form of a limb, 
of presenting a cylindrical appearance. They mfiy also, within certain limits, 
put on forms, sixes, texture, colours, and even factions and positions, varying 
in different points of the same individual or analogous ones ; this constitutes 
the Degenerations or met jbiorpRoses of organs. 

“ 42d. All the appendicular organs, verticillate* or spiral, are capable of 
presenting multiplications of number, both in the increase in the number of 
■the verticils or spires, or in the mcrease in that number of the pieces in each 
of the systems. • * • , 

“ 43d. Ail the orrans of plants arc susceptible of being abortive, dt^r 
wholly or in part, and, consequently, of presenting siqpc rudiments, or leaving 
4inpty spaces. * ^ ' 

“ 44tm All thG irregulkrities observed in,fhe symmetry of verticillate organs, 
and especially in that of flowers and fruits, appear to result from on^ of the 
causes mentioned in the foui' preceding paragraphs, or from the combination 
of •several of them. ‘ ‘ 

*‘,45tiw Imparticular, the unity or solitariness of the verticillate organs caif* 
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only exist hy the abortion of those which ought to complete the verticil, or 
spire, or by the union of several. ^ 

“ 46th, The fruit is formed by the Carpels, whicb may be tree, or cohere 
together, or adhere to neighbouring parts. 

“ 47th. As the two (pargins of each carpellary leaf can bear cvules, the 
soliteriness of the seed in % carpel, free or unitra to others, can only reAilt 
from an abortion. 

“ 4Bth. The embryo must be considered as the developemnnt, by fecundation, 
of -a germ situated at the extremity of one of the lateral fibres of the carpel* 
lary leaf. 

“ 49th. plants present, in their organisation, only partial indi¬ 

cations of symmetry, which, in the present state of the science, dte not suffi¬ 
cient to enable us to recognise the laws. We cannot affirm, particularly, 
whether there is fecundation in all Cryptogainous plants, on, whether several 
arc not reproduced by unfccundated germs.” 


Art. III. leones Planlarum ; or, Figures, with hriej' descriptive 
Characters and Remarks, of new or rare Plants selected from the 
Author's Heriaaum. By Sir William Jackson Hooker, K.H., LL.D., 
&c. Part VI. *8vo, 48 plates. London, 1840. 


We hail, with much satisfaction, the continuation of a work 
that is likely to add so much to our botanical inf^mation, and 
thank the author for his liberality in ojiening to us the treasures 
of his unrivalled herbarium; making us not only acquainted 
with the more rare and curious plants, but, by exhibiting some 
of the most showy of these novelties, exciting in all naturalists 
and tnnaleurs a desire of adding them to their collections. The 
plates, which are numerous, are got up in a very superior style ; 
and the accuracy of the botanical details cannot for a moment 
be doubted. Those which will probabl^ pry e hardy ligneous 
species are but two: viz. 1. Ceanothus papillosus Zbr. et Gr,, a 
native o/ Califyrnia ; “ a very distinct and well-marked Species, 
with blue dowers, abounding in resinous exudations, which emit 
a fragrant smell; ” and which will, no doubt, when introduced, 
be a formidable*rived to the much admired Ceanothus azureus. 


2. ^m^gdaluS glandul^a, a native of Texas, and remarkable for 
its “ very downy foliage and calyx,” and for “ the glands which 
terminate every one of {!he serratures in the obtuse apex to the 
leaves.” The p-ea^ value of the .Smy^dalem in our gardens 
will repay all the trouble incurred in introdutrin^ new and dis¬ 
tinct species, decking, as they do, the path of spring with lovely 
and cheerful blossoms. • 

• The other ligqeous species ^escribed are about nine ; many 
of.which will, no aoubt, in% few years, leryi their aid to beau¬ 
tify our. green-houses and conservative walls. One of the hand- 
.sqmost is Hib&6rtia virgata; a sinall shrub, “ with the branches 
'Attenuate and*virgat#, densely clothed with fascicles of leaves, not 
inaptly resembling those of the larch. The flowers large hnd 
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kao^some, ydfow, nestled^ as it were» among the leaves.” 
plants when introduced, will form a good companion to C«OTojle« 
durtningham/, Tetracarpae'a tasmdnnica, a new and vew 
beabtiful little cunoniaceous shrub, found near the source “ *‘*® 
Meander, or Western River, in Vap Diemen’s Land. Three 
closely allied species of Bee'cki'a are described, which, we pave 
no doubt, would {.tend well on a conservative wall} and Faoci- 
nium Iniray^ from the mountains of Dominica. This plant. 
Dr. Hooker says, “ is one of the most remarkable species of thp 
genus with which I am acquainted. Of the present plant, the 
firm coriaceous leaves are, in one specimen in my possession, 
5 in. long; but the most remarkable feature in the plant is its 
extremely thick corollas, so thick and firm that they are difficult 
to disset^ even with k very sharp knife.” We hope soon to see 
these plants' introduced to our gardens. The other plants 
figured are all herbaceous. Among the more remarkable are : 
Lawr^ncia spicata, from Van Diemen’s Land, belonging to.the 
natuial order Afalvaceae, but very different from any plant of that 
order we ever saw. Dr. Hooker says, “ I am quite unable to 
point out any genus of the order to which it is he*'e referred, 
with which Ba habit it has any close affinity.” Morostaebys ca> 
pitata, a most remarkable Brazilian grass, which ** attains to a 
considerable height, climbing among, and supporting itself on, 
the branches of the shrubs among which it grows.” '' Hubus 
Gjunnid/ms, a small bramble which belongs to the same group 
with 22. arcticus. Mr. Gunn says, “ From its growing where 
snow covers the ground a considerable part of the winter, and 
where the clintate is at all sea.sons very cold, 1 thkik it would 
succeed well .in yp^ur /-ountry, and be an agreeable addition to 
your list of esculent fruits.” Many of the othcr’plants figured 
end described would prove valuable additions to pur flower-bor¬ 
ders during the summer, treated as auuuals: and some few might 
even stand out wintei-s among die herbaceous plants. We can 
but tliank Sir W. J. Hooker for the clearnes*^ and accuracy of his 
descripfipns and figure^, and, for the teke of those who take 
in the work, notice a slight error that ,has taken place in num¬ 
bering the plates, 27fi., Jiifbliura macr 6 caJyx, ought tojje 
No. 285.; and be,placed as such. This is'a small error, easily 
set right when tHe work is bound up. A caryophylioceous plant 
is also wrongly numbered. 7 - fV. A. M. 


Abt. IV. A I^igtbry qf British Ferns. By Edward Newman, F.L.S. 
8vo, pp, 104, numerous wood'outs. London, 1840. 

_ * « • 

This is a book fhat ifiust be acceptable, both to the botanislE 

and ampteiar, for its extreme accuracy, and for the great, care" 
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that Ml*. Newman has taken in figuring and describing the va- 
rieties. 6 P many of the species from his own observation; for, not 
content with seeing them in a natural state, the author has trans¬ 
planted them to his pwn garden, and noted them in all their 
changes, l^e author, having stated very clearly bis method of 
culti^ting the different species, says : “ I have pressed fronds 
from the same root for three successive years, ami have found 
variations abund^tly adequate to the establishment of species 
q^ite'as distinct as^any of those in the English Flora; and I 
consider all that cultivation, as 1 have explained it, can accom¬ 
plish for any plant is, to hasten or delay those changes to which 
that plant is by nature liaUei it cannot increase or diminish the 
number of actual species.” We fully concur in this remark; 
and only add, that, had this been attended to before, J;here could 
not have been so much confusiort.among the species* of ferns as 
there has hitherto been. The author also *says (p. S.) that, 
henceforward, in the veins of a new fern will be sought the 
characters which snail decide its genus.” This is one of the best 
modes possible for determining genera, and we hope, jp’ith Mr. 
Newman, that it will soon become general; affording, as it does, 
a method of making out the genus of a barren frond, which is 
not always easily done; and will, no doiibt, throw much light on 
fossil ferns, where the fructification is ofteq so much injured as 
frequentijf to be useless. The descriptions are very full, and 
with as little technicality as possible, which renders it a valuable 
present* to the lady botanist. A good number of localities are 
given for each species, which will give collectors an opportunity 
of getting specimens from the different places mentioned, many 
of them varying exceedingly in different loerfltlies, and thus de¬ 
termining still further whether they ought to rank as species or 
varieties. • The illustrations are very accurate and,original, being 
all taken from nature, and drawn on the wood by the author. In 
short, the iilustratjoiis.are so clear, and the descriptions so cor¬ 
rect, that no persons studying the vegetable productions of Bri¬ 
tain should be wi|hout mis book. The cultivator will find it 
available for the numerou« excellent remarks on the culture of 
ferns, raising them from seeds, or growing them on Mr. Ward’s 
system ; and, as a ferifery iS a desideratum in all.good gardens, 
no gardener ought to be without it.'— W. A. M. 


Ast. V. The Journal of the Englisl^ Agricultural Society. Part III. 
* 8vo, plates and woodcuts. Londoi^ 1840., 

Ji; is*c 1 ear, *fro(n this publication, that the landed proprietors 
of lEngland ardkt las^ determined to make the most of theiv 
^840. .March. «r 
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estates, by the only way in which this can be done, viz. by im¬ 
proving the agriculture practised on them. There are some 
excellent articles in the present part; and perhaps the most va¬ 
luable is one by Philip Pusey, Esq., M.P.,^entitled Experimental 
Inquiry on Draught in Ploughifig. Our countrymen in the 
North will be not a little astonished to find that there is a plough, 
of English origin and construction, and with one wheel (!), 
which is easier drawn, and makes a better furrow than the most 
improves! form of Scotch ploughs sent oufrlVy Messrs. Drum¬ 
mond of Stirling, in the proportion: trial 1., of 14 to 19^; 
trial 2., of 43 to 51: trial 3., of 11 to 17i ; and trial 4., of 23 
to 34. The implement is called Hart’s improved Berks One¬ 
wheeled Plough. We cannot spare room to go into details, 
but we most stro.ngly recommend the article to all Scotch farm¬ 
ers and baififfs. The great fault of us Scotchmen is, our strong 
prejudices in favohr of whoever or whatever is Scotch ; so general 
and powerful are theseoprejudices, that, when a Scotch bailiff or 
farmer first comes to England, he generally nnds nothing good 
there in^he way of'agriculture, but what corresponds with what 
be has seen in Scotland ; making no allowance fot; difference of 
climate and other circumstances. We do not say that there are 
not many exceptions among the more enlightened Scotch bailiffs 
and stewards; we merely assert that this is the general feeling. 
Nothing will tend so much to obliterate every )>rejudice of this 
kind, as English proprietors taking up the subject of agriculture, 
and experimenting and thinking for themselves. How incom¬ 
parably more rational, useful, and honourable, to be occupied, as 
Mr. Pusey has been, iit superintending experiments, and after¬ 
wards giving an-bzeount of them and reasoning on them, than 
in fQX-hunting or shooting; mere relics of the occupations of 
barbarous tim^s, and which, with the progrerg of society, will 
as completely disappear from Uie catalogue of gentlemanly 
amusements, as bear-beating, badger-tl rawing, and the other 
brutalities which once held place amongst Ihem I 

Tha part of the Journal now before us is by far the best that 
has yet appeared; containing, as it ^oes, a number of papers, 
scientific, experimental, and practical. We cannot help recom¬ 
mending the articles on subsoil-ploughing, and on thorough- 
draining, though the subject occupied a considerable part of the 
preceding number. One excellent feature in this Journal is, that 
there is not a single paper in it, nor even a foot-nottf, thtit has not 
the authority of a real name appended. 
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Art. VI. The Surveyor, Engineer, and Architect; or, London 
Monthly Journal of the Physical and Practical Sciences. Ey a 
Committee of Practical Surveyors, Engineers, and Architects, of 
much Experience, and in active Employment. Robert Mutlie, 
Literary Conductor! No. I. 4to, pp. 24, one steel engraving, and 
some woodcuts. London, 1840. 

The preliminary address enlarges on the influence wllich tlic surveyor and 
the engineer have bad in promoting civilisation, by exploring new countries, 
by planning and eiAcj^ting improvements upon the great scale, with know¬ 
ledge of all the circumstances, and for national objects. Such sbjects, and 
siicTi means brought to the execution of them in the best, the most useful, 
the most elegant, the most durable, and, at the same time, the cheapest man¬ 
ner, form the joint province of surveyors, engineers, and architects; but it is 
not always possible, ncitlicr is it necessary, though it were po^ible, to draw 
the lines of demarcation between them, and assign to each his department. 

The following principle, which next occurs, deserves tlje especial attention of 
the gardener, and on it is founded our practice of occasion&Ily introducing 
subjects not directly horticultural: — • 

“ In so flir as manual operations are concerned, there must be a division of 
labour in those higher branches of art, as well in branches which are more 
humble; but the division of ialnxir is one thing, and a good ; while the divi¬ 
sion of knowledge and thought is another thing, and an evil.” (p^.) 

The first article is on the Reform Club-House, of the front^levation of 
which tltcrc is a very handsome steel engraving. Some of the critical re¬ 
marks given under this article are good ; but others arc, as we think, in bad 
taste. We give first an example of tlie latter -A — 

“ The Union [club-house] is at once poor, patched up, and tawdry, entirely 
out of keeping, being plain even to meanness in some respects, finical in 
others. The United Service has so far more consistency, in as much as its 
architceturc is very poor throughout. It may be called Italian, because it 
cannot be described as being of any other style; but, then, it is Italian in the 
last stage of consumption: the style is thoroughly impoverished and enfeebled; 
and its spirit and gusto arc there quite evaporated.” (|>. 6.} And, again : — 

“ Take care to roast the ends of your pig we ll,”_ ^ys the cookery book, 
“and the piiddlet will roast itself;” so, too, in HFcSSbcture, be careful to 
study diligently all those points, whether of minutia: or not, which others are 
in the habit of oitcrlooking, localise you cannot very well, through sheer 
lieedlessness, neglect what you are |iwiu-e the merest novice*in the art instantly 
directs his attention to. A.s it apjiears to us, it is in following such maxims, 
that the secret of HMr. parry’s generally' acknowledged superiority in great 
measure lies; not entirely, because there must be the feeling for art, which 
stimulates to that industry, iff which all the faculties are cheerfully devoted to 
the task; and iiidilktry of this nobler kini^ be it observed, is very different 
from plodding diligence, which, satisfied with doing the * passably well,’ is un¬ 
ambitious of the ‘ better.”’ (p. C.} • • 

On the other hand, the following passage is an example of judicious cri¬ 
ticism, and such as, unlike our first quotation, will be understood both by 
the general reader and the architect. Comparing the Reform Club-IIouse 
with Whitehall, the critic says; “ Though both are Italian in style, they 
I^Iong to very different schools, and are designed upon very diflferent prin¬ 
ciples. In the one, the introduction of two moderate-sized orders occasions 
whfft ought to be principal, namely, the columns and Entablatures, to appear 
rather insignificant, both in relatipn to the space ftver whlbh they are scat¬ 
tered, and theavinilows likewise; while as decorative accessories they are too 
much, as essent^ parts of the structure theyyare not enough. In propor¬ 
tion to the entire mass, tRe upper ciftablature looks puily and inefficient; well 
enough adapted to that particular division of the elevation, bid; net to the 
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whole. Altogether, such an application of the orders, to say nothing of the 
d^ects of detail, produces a dryness and littleness of manner, precisely the 
reverse of the character of classical architecture. In this new club-house by 
Mr. Barry, on the contrary, and the remark applies also to his former one, 
instead of the composition being cut up into distinct divisions, finishing and 
then commencing again, it is made to form one consistent ensemble, crowned 
by a magnificent cornicione, proportioned, not to a part, but to the whole ; 
while sufficient decoration, in other respects, is derived from essential features 
and members, windows, string-courses, &c., which are allowed to display 
themselves with a boldness and effect hardly attainable where windows are 
introduced between straggling columns, the result ge,net ally being, that the 
design looks rather confused and crowded up than rich. Here wc perceive 
both richness and simplicity : the windows arc very properly treated as 
indispensable futures, not as indifferent ones, or what it would be desir¬ 
able, if possible, to get rid of, but as important in the dc.sign, equally necessary 
in themselves, and valuable as regards decoration. Neither do we here meet 
with that very offensive disparity of character in regard to them, which is 
frequently allowed to-take place, where no consistency of style is kept up 
between the windows on different floors, but the lower ones are positively 
mean and poor, in comparison with the others ; not only without dressings or 
architraves, but without that degree of finish they are susceptible of as aper¬ 
tures in a basement, whether that part of the elevation be rusticated or 
plain.” (p.7.) 

The rem^ing articles are : on Architectural Competitions ; Stove for the 
new House*of Parliament ; Pressure of Earth against sustaining Walls ; pro¬ 
jected Tunnel through the Alps; Branch Railroads; Remarks on measuring 
the Angle subtended between two Base Lines; great Cure necessary in building 
Arches; the Oscillating Steamingine ; Mr. Telford’s Scale of Proportions for 
Bridges on the Highland Roads; Suspension Railway; Lock-Gates of the Thames 
and Medway ; Canal at Rochester, by Mr. Collier; the Coal Fields of'Belgium; 
French Academy of Sciences; Navigation of the Medina ; the Maidenhead 
Bridge on the Great Western Railway ; Adam’s Patent Railway Carriag-?; New 
Soldering Apparatus -, the recent Land Slip in Dorsetshire ; Railway Intelli¬ 
gence ; Miscellaneous Facts and Remarks ; and List of Patents granted during 
January. 

The tunnel through the^lps is projected by M. Volta, an engineer of talent 
and experience. It Ts to pass through the Splugen, and the time estimated 
for its completion is 30 years. Possibly an open cutting might be completed 
in less time ; because the two sides of the mountain might S>e forindd into two 
inclined plains for a certain width, and tlyis thousands of men set to work 
instead of hundreds; but the expense would be greater, and the road would 
require to be arched over after all, to prevent its bejng i^hoked up by snow. 
The Splugen once penetrated by a tunnel, the practice will, doubtless, be 
imitated in other parts of the world, from which advantages in the way 
of intercommunication will occur, the bare cou^emplation'of which is sublime. 
How much better for nations to incur immense debts in this way, than in wars 
of aggrandisement I “ Half thi expense of one of the great battles which 
were tought during the late war, for objects of small importance, as compared 
with the Splugen tunnel, would complete the works, and leave for those who 
promoted them a far more noble monument, than ever was obtained by even 
the most illustrious of warriors.'’ (p. IS.) . . 


MISCELi;.ANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Domeitic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

i^EDAS of Lebanon, its Varieties. — In walking through the park at GarrK_ 
stone, a few days since, 1 was much struck with the great variety of cWacter 
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observable in a ^ove of tlie C^rus Libani. In some individuals the yovng 
branches spread out more or less horizontally', while in others fhe head 
assumes a compact and almost a concdike form; they likewise vary greatly in 
tint, some being of a dead cypressdike hue, and others of a much brighter 
shade. Some of the tree^ also, grow much more freely than others in the 
same soil and situation.— J. B. W. Jan. 14. 1840. 

R^izomSrpha suhterranea Pers. {TEncyc. of Plants, i). 10.38.) — A very sin¬ 
gular and rare fungus was lately found in a well in B&ck Street, Hertford, 
attached to the under surface of an oaken slab. Some account of it was given 
us by our esteemed Hertford correspondent, Mr. Wilds, and we have since 
seen the specimen on Hr. Lindley’s table, at the Horticultural Society’s Rooms. 
The most remarkable circumstance attending this fungus is, its strong resem¬ 
blance in external appearance to ordinary roots, and by which all the species of 
these interesting plants are peculiarly characterised ; a resemblance so strong, 
that some botanists have described many of them as being merely the deformed 
roots of flowering plants. The analogy, however, is^very superficial, *for, on a 
careful observation, it is evident from their peculiar piode of ramification, 
from their occasional anastomosis, and, lastly, from the absendb of spongioles 
at their extremities, that the branched of these very curious plants have no 
very close resemblance to ,roots ; and, on a more minute investigation, it is 
found that these rootshaped ramifications posseSii a structure difiering essen¬ 
tially from that of tlte roots of both exogenous and endogenous jrlants; that 
they contain no woody fibre, nor any of the modifications of vasiform tissue, 
so invariably present in each individual of these two great classes of the vege¬ 
table kingdom ,* but that they consist entirely of cellular tissue, elongated into 
extremely fine filaments in the white clastic axis, but of a coarser and more 
condensed character in the dark brown ineiastic*and fragile int^piment. 

Like others of the fungaceous tribes, the plants belonging to this genus 
increase the addition of new filamentous tissue deposited in their interior, 
and the function of reproduction is accomplished by means of sporiiles 
developed at irregular intervals (not in indefinite situations or thalli, as in 
lichens,*&c.) in this internal filamentous tissue, the sporules being ultimately 
emitted in vast numbers by the rupture of the integument by which the stems 
are surrounded. The situations in which such dehiscences have occurred, in 
the specimen just discovered, appear to be indicated by the presence of nume¬ 
rous small tulls of brownish filaments attached to iHl^'ekternal surface of the 
main stem bf the* plant. Like many of the fungi, the rhizomorph^s affix 
themselves |o orga^ matters undergoing decomposition, rather than to organ¬ 
ised beings in a living state : moreover, they generally vegetate in a pendent 
position, in moist and cool situatiohs, and shunning assiduously the action of 
the solar rays; hen(;p, in dark mines, in welts, in clefts of rocks, &c., or in 
the_ hollow trunks of dficaying trees, especially those of the willow tribe. 
This genus is farther remarkadrlc for the luminous properties possp^ed by, 
perhaps, all its included species ; many of them emit a phosphorescent light of 
great intensity, sufficiently powerful to cnablda person to read or write; and, 
in one instance recorded by Nees von Esenbcck, this property was observed 
to be retained, in a specimen kept in a bottle, for nine days after its separation 
from its natural attachments. It may be remarked, that*no luminosity has 
been observed in the specimen which has occasioned these remarks; but it 
should be stated that none was sought for till seven days after its discovery. 
By far the ’gredter number of these plants, hitherto known to us, have been 
diKovered on the Continent, in the mines of Sweden and Germany; indeed, it' 
has ^en been stated that they are ^ever found in England. Some of/the 
specif attain a length of many hundred feet, and vegqtate so luxuriantly, that 
the roofs, waits, and pillars of the lAincs in which they are fqund are entirely 
cavei;pd vith thfflr branches; the brilliant light which they emit, often dazzhng 
and enchanting the beholder, convqfting the uark and feloomy aspect 
t^e subterranean passages into a splendid scene of grandeur anc^magi^ 
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licence. From the anatomical and physiological characters of these various 
species of llhizomorpha, it is evident that Linnaeus was perfectly justified in 
placing them amongst the cryptogamous, or flowericss, plants ; a division cor¬ 
responding nearly to the Cellularcs, or Acrogens, of natural systems: but the 
exact position which this genus ought to occupy jp the scale nas been a fertile 
subject of dispute; iu illustration of it may be mentioned, that llhizomorpha 
subterrhnea itself was placed by Linnmus among the lichens, and desig^jated 
JLichen radiciformis. ‘ And although these curious and highly interesting pro¬ 
ductions of vegetable creation have, by succeeding botanists, been elevated to 
the rank of a distinct genus, still their precise rclationi of affinity to other 
genera of callular plants have not been satisfactorily JEscertained, even at the 
present day. 

The specimen alluded to in the foregoing observations has been presented 
by Mr. 11.11. STiillitoe, of University College, London, to Dr. Lindiey, Pro¬ 
fessor of Botonv in that College ; to the botanical museum of which esta¬ 
blishment it will, from its extreme rarity, form a most desirable and valuable 
Bcquisition. (^Hertford llejurmer, Oct. 19. 1H.‘19.) 

Stale of Knotulcdge of the MMUng Classes, in a Village in Suffolk. —You can 
hardly suppose how ig.norant some of them are of everything beyond the i)re- 
cincts of the village. 1 have induced a few to belong to a Friendly Society, 
instead of the usual pot-house club, and I mean that th^ should come to the 
Rectory once a quarter, and spend a quiet evening witn me, when I propose 
to teach them draughts and chess, two games they had never heard of. I 
think that by teaching a few, I form so many centres of instruction by which 
others pick up a little. Now that I am become a constant reshJent, 1 propose 
confining my lectures to once per mouth, at least to one subject per month, for 
I shall occasionally have to re|>eat them. Next Tuesday my subject is “ Quartz 
and Glass.” — J. Sept., I«39. 


Art. II. Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society. 

The Winter General Meeting of this Society was held on Thursday the 
Sth December, 1839.- -i.'..„ 

The secretary. Dr. Neill, stated that several intcrestiilj; communications 
had opiate been made to the Society; and, in particular, he read a portion 
of a horticultural ttour, made by Mr. M‘Nab, the snperiiftcndaut^f the gsir- 
den, during the month of October last;»a letter from Mr. Anderson, Mary- 
ficltl, on striking cuttings while still attached to the live plant, by partially 
dividing the stem and surrounding it with damp hypNum^oss j a description 
of a new epiphyte pot, a specimen of the pot, containing a fine plant of Stan¬ 
hopes iiftiMis, being placed on the table; and a letter (yom M. Rene Lange- 
lier of the Clarendon Nurseries,. Jersey; with,a report by Mr. M'Nab, relative 
to a splendid collection ,of peprs sent to the meeting by that eminent nur¬ 
seryman. This was an important communication. It appears that about 
twenty of the kinAi were previously in the Society’s Garden, but at least a 
dozen were new to it. Of these novelties, grafts will soon be procured, they 
having been proffered by the Jibcral cultivator. The new pear called Van 
Mons Leo.i le Clerc was found to be melting, and of iiiuskyflaveu. Some 
of the stewing pears were of uncommon size; a specimen of the Double- 
ilcur weighing 1 lb. 4 oz.; and a Cadulaci] lb. 1 oz. It is remarkable, how¬ 
ever, that, amoij^g the Srasert pears, the Duchesse d’Angoulfime, from !hope- 
tdun Garden, was consiacrably larger than.that from Jersey, although the latter 
was more mellow' and of richer flavour. ‘ . 

The show of Scottish pe^rs and apples on this qpcasion,v'as not extensive, 
bflt the specimens wdre in general excellent. The chrysanthen)uins were a.Uo 
good; tiut Che greatest display was in the* article celery, the cultivation and 
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blanching of which are evidently carried to'the highest perfection by our gar¬ 
deners. 

Several extra articles were produced at this meeting, for which the thanks 
of the Society were voted; in particular, a fine cluster of the Dacca plantain, 
produced at the Royal Botanic Garden, under the management of Mr. William 
M‘Nab; a small but very pretty seedling apple, raised by Mr. Archibald 
Gorrie, and to be called Aiinat Scarlet j a scaling camellia, with flowers of 
a large size, raised by Mr. John Christie, gardener to Miss Gilchrist, Sunny- 
side, &c. — P. N. Edinburgh, Dec. 1839. 


Art. III. The West London Gardeners' Association for mutual 

Instruction. 

October 28. 1839. — This evening, Mr. Judd read his paper “ On the 
CuHtire of Vines in Pots.” At the autumn pruning of wines in houses, shoots of 
well-ripened wood, perfectly firm, with prominent buds,, to be selected, and 
placed in large pots of sand, protectee^ from the frost until 1:hc month of 
February, when the eyes are to be cut out, with a small* portion of the wood, 
in the same way os the rose, before taking the wood from the bark, and in¬ 
serted separately into«BO-sized pots, for the purpose of making plants to fruit 
the following year. The retuson of placing each singly in a 60-sized pot is, to 
prevent any check from shifting them from one pot to another. As good 
fruit depends njucti upon the perfecting of the wood, it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance that the growth be not retarded, which must be the case if more than 
one eye is placed m each pot; being divided when shifted, the roots are likely 
to be broken, and their growth much retarded ^mtil new spongclets are pro¬ 
duced. When the eyes are potted off and well watered, they are to be placed 
in a fram# on dung heat with a temperature varying from 6o° to 70° Fuhr.; 
kept close until they begin to push througli the soil, when air is to be ad¬ 
mitted degrees, watering the roots and overhead when necessary, until the 
pots are filled with roots; then potted into larger-sized pots to keep them 
growing, and on no account to stop the leading shoot; being so luxuriant they 
will burst some of the main eyes which arc to* produce fruit the following 
season. All laterals and tendrils to be removed as soon as they appear. 
Tile plants the nex* time of shifting, which is to be^Ione before the roots are 
allowed to get matted, should be removed to a vinery or stove with a tempe¬ 
rature of TfV or 7SP} trained up the trellis under the lights, or on the back 
wall, there to remain until the woo^is perfectly matured; *air being gradually 
admitted, to prepare them for their next situation. It is the practice with 
many gardeners to phcc {heir vines in the open air, or to take the lights ofl* 
their houses to mature the wood ; but he would always prefer to admit air 
during the day, apply a little tire heat, and close up with a dry atmo^mcre at 
night. The plants sfiould be placed in a favt^irable situation in the open air, 
where they would not receive too much wet; it is best to elevate the pots on 
boards or bricks, and fill up the interstices betVeen ^nd over the tops of the 
pots to the height of 6 in*, that the''h*oots mw receive n({ injury from frost, 
and where they are to remmn until wanted for forcing. The compost for 
striking the eyes to consist of two thirds rich gritty pasturage loam to one 
third well pulverised old tan. The compost*for growing and fruiting the 
plaits to consist of two thirds loam, and one third well decomposed butcher’s 
garbage, with a small portion of old tdh. The pots in which they are to 
prodsKe fruit to be the twelfth or eighth size; the last shifling to be performed 
in September. The plants will retire no shifting wllcn placed in the house 
to^ forccy if shifted'when forcing is commenced, they will produce a super- 
ab'unflance of 'wtmd, which would lie injurious fo the quality of the muit. 
Atout the end of December, or beginning of January,4ie prunes his vinw!, 
leaving only three or four eyes to produce fruit: a portion, or 4te ^hole of 
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tbem, where a succession is not required, may be placed in a pit on a gentle 
bottom heat of either leaves or tan, not exceeding 65°; the atmosphere of the 
pit not ranging above 60°, syrin^ng when necessary, and watering with dew- 
dung manure water. When the buds begin to burst, fire heat to be applied 
by flues, or by what he considers preferable, hot-water pipes. The vines to 
be stopped one joint above the fruit, removing ail laterals, and allowing thi^ 
bunches to remain for each pot; the atmosphere should not be allowed to rise 
higher thmi 65°, until the grapes begin to expand their bloom, when it ifiay be 
gradually raised to‘70°. When the fruit is set, the berries to be thinned; 
when stoning, the temperature of the house to be reduced a little, as much 
excitement at that particular time will cause them t^b^come stunted; water 
to be givesi sparingly at that period of their growth, but to be applied co¬ 
piously when the berries 6egin to swell. When they begin to change colour, 
the temperaturp to be raised to 75°, as heat and light are now the principal 
agents by which they are brought to the greatest perfection; heat is the agent 
by which the aqueous matter contained in the berry is changed to the sac¬ 
charine; and colour is cammunicated to the fruit by the influence of light. It 
is of the greatest importance to know the sun’s declination, with the latitude 
in which a gafdener is placed, to ascertain the proper angle, at the season the 
fi-uit is to ripen, to command the most vertical sun. The sorts recommendetl 
for forcing in pots are. Black Hamburg, White Muscadine, Black Prince, 
White Muscat, and Black°£sperione. In conclusiofi’, he objected to the 
coiling system of growing vines m pots. 

Mr. Caie observed: As light is one of the chief i^cnts of vegetable life, he 
agreed with Mr. Judd in the great utility of constructing the roofs of hot¬ 
houses with such an angle that the sun’s rays may fall perpendicularly at the 
particular time the crop is expected to ripen.—Mr. Keane remarked that 
vines raised from eyes prodCiced the best plants; layers, when cut from the 
parent plant, are deprived of a great portion of sap, the vessels contract, and, 
consequently, the growth of the plant is much retarded; cuttings are ob¬ 
jectionable for nearly similar reasons. He objected to butcher’s garbage, as 
vines would grow too luxuriant to fruit the first season ; would also, iq pruning 
them, cut down to two buds, and take particular care to force them gently 
that the buds may break regularly. He observed, when vines were planted 
outside, and heat applied to the house, they were excited to put forth shoots; 
the sap was elaborated by the leaves, and when it descended to the roots it 
was chilled by tbe colJt" lUe circulation was retarded until, the rpots were ex- 
dted by the influence of the sun, when the sap was propelled through the 
branches to cause a second growth, which, for want ofSregulariiy of tempe¬ 
rature, must be injurious to the future crop- He objected to the system 
adopt^ by many gardeners of cutting away so much wood at their winter 
prunings, as he preferred to regulate the tree by nippingtoff* all superabundant 
wood in the summer.—Mr. Caie also objected to the system of cutting out 
much {(god. In pruning all trees and plants, iheir habits should be properly 
understood: a proper equilibrium should be k^t up bet\teen the roots and the 
branches. He always saw the Best crops of grapes grown upon small short- 
jointed and well-ripened^vood.' That the cause of vines pusning out strong, 
rampant, and unp^ductive shoots, was to be attributed to improper pruning, 
through an ignorance of the principle of what the tree is able to bear.— Mr. 
Judd remarked, in objection to Mr. Keane’s observations, that he preferred to 
Wt back and allow four eyes to remain; as there would be a bett^ chance, if 
it so happened that one or two of them failed to swell. In forcing vineries, 
he always covered the borders to exeite ^e roots, as the success of the crop 
most essentially depeivJed upon the proper temperature of the roots, i'^rom 
the regularity ef temperature, he never saw a shanked bunch of grapes in 
the pot culture lOf the vine. — Mr. Caife agreed with Mr., Judd, that the 
shanking and shriveling ofgrapes were principally caused by an unequal 
tqpiperature, as in late vineries he scarcely ever saw’a shankl&U bunch of grapes. 
■—Mr. I^ea^e was decidedly opposed to Uie coiling system of growing^vines'Hti 
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pots, a system which by unfur means was pufifed into public notice. Many of 
the magazine-reading gentry expected their gardeners ought to grow them as 
well as they were reported to be grown at Welbeck ; and, as they hachnot the 
opportunity of sending scores to the rot-heap, their failures were charitably 
attributed to their ignortmce. 

Nov. 25. 1839,—Mr. Joilh Fish read his essay “ On the UNRty of Drakung 
in omnexion xiMh the Orowth of Frvif Trees, ond Planting generally” He 
began by observing that it was not his intention to entgr into a detail of the 
various systems of draining adopted by dift'erent gardeners, but merely to 
mention the plan w|)ich he always practised with success. 1> was, to procure 
earthenware tiles abottf 1 ft, long by 3 in. diameter, and to lay them down 
with a Sat tile at the bottom : they are sometimes made with perforated holes 
to admit the water to pass oft'more freely; but, unless the soil is very retentive, 
he does not consider it necessary. The nearer these drains are placed to the 
surface, the better they act: they should lead into a main drain of stone or 
brick, with power of inspecting it at pleasure. He also saw a great deal done 
by brushwood-draining, which acts well for a time, but cannot say fiow long 
they will last. Draining is the first step towards the improvement of soils, 
and has great influence upon the purification of the atmosphere. In planting 
fruit trees in a retentive soil, after clearing out to a prdjier depth, and placing 
under each tree a quantity of stones, brickbats, &C., great advantage was 
found by having a tile-drain for each tree, leading into a main drain. This 
incurs a little more labour and expense, but will amply repay by having clean 
healthy trees with good crops of fruit. Vegetable life, he believed, is chiefly 
composed of carbonic acid gas, water, and oxygen. Carbon is essential to the 
existence of trees, and it appears probable that their vigour depends upon the 
(piantity of carbonic acid they arc enabled to absorb. Many causes are as¬ 
signed for tlw! circulation of the sap. Some nave supposed the san to rise 
from clianges of temperature; others that the sap-vessels are fumisned with 
valves; aftd a third party attributes it to the action of the leaf-buds. The 
last he considers the most probable : the leaves, when expanding, attract the 
sap nearest to them ; a vacuum is created, which is constantly supplied from the 
fresh sap ascending from below; and this, he thinks, accounts for the motion of 
the sap being generally most apparent at the extremity of the branches, when 
they first begin to expand themselves into leaiTCs. 8ap, when first absorbed 
by the roots, is generally believed to be water imn££g"ated with various sub¬ 
stances derived faoin the soil or some accidental cause. These substances, 
some of which are useful and some injurious to vegetation, are alike absorbed 
by the pladt, but \/ith diflerent results. As soon as thci sap, or true blood 
of the tree, reaches the leaves, it js then exposed to the action of the at¬ 
mospheric air, much in the same way as the blood in the lungs; with this dif¬ 
ference, that, while ^ninml blood principally absorbs oxygen and gjves out 
carbonic acid gas, sap has ^c greatest affinity for ciurbonic acid, atd gives 
out a portion of its oxygen before it is in a fit state to afford nourhihment to 
trees or plants; and he also t))inks that every part of a tree contains a fluid 
which is a reservoir of nourishment even in winter. Some maintain that 
there is first an ascending sap from the roots ; and others uphold the theory 
that there' is first a descending sap from the top, becausv the fluid from the 
top of the tree is first put in motion: but, in bis bumble opinion, both are very 
probably wrongs because, although there is ay ascending sap before there 
descending sap, the motion of it does not commence at the root, but iMli 
agtive movement some time in the branches before it begins to stir at the roots. 
As the top of a tree is more acted «poS by variation of temperature than any 
othsR- part, no sooner does the warmth of spring return than the upper¬ 
most buds begin to swell, and, for tjie purpose of developing fhcmselves, act as 
y many Buckets of a pump in drawing up the formerly in*t but now active 
fluid for them support. 'Jhe process goes on, cclnmendng with the uppermost 
^ds. the fluid in the main stem is drhwn up, and that inTUie roots immediatbiy 
• 0 UOW 84 if there is not too much variation between the teropevatifre of the 
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roots and top, which will invariably be the case in retentive soils, where 
draining has not been properly attended to. The sap elaborated by the first 
expandctl leaves descends ; an extension of roots takes place, as well as an ex* 
tension of top ; the tree is now supplied with fresh absorbing and fresh per* 
spiring organs; a reciprocal action is carried on arnoncst all the parts, each 
acting and being acted upon by every other palt. With the exception of 
fruits for kitchen use, he considered the size not so much the obje^ot ns 
flavour; and every gardener is aware that a dry atmosphere, and comparative 
dryness in the soil are most congenial to flavour, by changing the moisture 
into saccharine matter. In his observations on the advantages of shallow 
borders, hij remarked that the best-flavoured peaches he ever tasted were 
grown on a border not more than IS in. deep, the subsoil of the garden being 
a retentive clay. The soil and clay were first cleared out to the depth of' 
20-in., giving it i or 5 inches of a slope from the wall to the walk; breadth of 
border 12ft. About Sin. of coal ashes and coarse gravel were placed in the 
bottom, .watefed and well rolled until it became like a barn floor. The soil was 
brought in in March ; th£ trees were planted in April, in a bearing state, from 
other walls in >thc gairden ; a rubble drain was made along the length of the 
border and cross onc^ laid at about ‘20 ft. distance leading into it. Several 
loads of sandstone were placed indiscriminately in the border, during the 
process of bringing in the seil, for the purpose of keeping it open ; which he 
considers a good plan. Although the wood did not grftw so strong as some 
that were not removed, it proved better for bearing a more abundant crop, 
which it ripened well, while the others kept growing until Christmas or till 
nipped by the frost. 

In France the borders for peach trees seldom exceed 1 ft. of soil, upon 
a dry bottom ; walls seldom ntore than B or feet high; and the trees renewed 
every seventh or eighth year, as the fruit is not considered good from trees 
above that age. The walls arc furnished with a wooden coping about 18 in. 
broad, which is found a great protection from i>erpendiculur frost also the 
greater portion of the vineyiwds in France are on a dry calcareous soil: the 
best wines are made from vines growing almost, entirely on rocks, as they 
contain a larger share of saccharine matter. We arc all aware that vines will 
grow stronger, and produce ■ larger fruit, in richly prepared soils ; but he saw 
excellent crops growing entirely in gravel and lime rubbish, and ripening their 
fruit, which was cxcell^*' .in flavour; while others which were grown in rich 
soil did nut ripen at all, although luxuriant and fruitful, ilc, tlterefore, con¬ 
siders 'sh^low borders with complete drainage as roore^ertain to produce 
fruitful trees, than deep borders where the roots pcnetrat^ielow Ac action of 
Ae atmosphere; which is always more proiluctive of leaves and branches than 
of fruit. He is a strong advocate for the frequent removal of fruit trees, as it 
checks over-luxuriance ; and a gardener of his acquaintgAsc, celebrated for his 
8uccess*ai growing fine fruit, removes his peach^rccs every year. On the ad¬ 
vantages bf cutting the roots of over-luxuriant fruit trges, he observed that 
Mr. Beattie of Scone cut, in the roots ef his peach trees, within a few 
feet of their stems they u'ere thus deprived of the means of obtaining a great 
quantity of sap, which would be expended iii the production of wood, and they 
became most fruitfdi. 

Mr. Keane observed that the paper brought forward by Mr. Fish was ex* 
Q^nt, for the great practical information detailed, for the clalmrate investi- 
^lon he has made, and for the lucid explanation he has given of the cause of 
the circulation of the sap. llis observations about the formation of fnift* 
tree borders, in his opinion, are correct in ♦.he great advantages of having them 
shallow. All sqjis fit to( trees or plants must contain one or more of thcKour 
primitive earths; the siliceous, argillaceous; calcareous, and^nagnesious. None 
of these earths, cither separately or combined, will ever product food for vege¬ 
tables. Mould (the carbonac^us) is animal or vegetable decomposition but 
these in a pure state clo not atford iiourisiiment for vegetable life; it is wh^n 
the carbonat^ous is combined with one or more of the primitive earths,‘and the 
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water that is applied, or the rain that filters through the soil is impregnated 
■with these substances, that the food is taken up in a gaseous state by the 
spongelets of the tree. As the sun has great influence in producing the car¬ 
bonaceous matter, and enables the plant to digest and appl,v this food to its 
various purposes, when the sun is excluded the digestion is incomplete, and, 
consequently, the plant becomes weak and diseased. As a proof of the great 
benefilf of carbon, he knows that in many parts of Ireland the farmers are in 
the habit of jiaring off the surface of the waste or boggy past of their land ;_they 
then collect it into small heaps and burn it; by the process of burning it be¬ 
comes carbonaceous :*it is then spread on the land, and, being made soluble by 
rain, it becomes excellent food and produces good crops. It is q great ad¬ 
vantage to fruit-tree borders to keep them free from wews or crops of vege¬ 
tables, as caloric (or the sun’s rays) has the vivifying influence of producing 
the fructification of fruit trees.—Mr. Grey was sure that a littld more expense 
in the formation of proper fruit-tree borders would be abundantly repaid by 
productive crops, lie always observed borders highly inanurcd*witfa.animal 
and vegetable matter to be the most unproductive. Trees were thus excited 
to produce luxuriant wood, but they rarely proved fructiferou»; if the sub¬ 
stratum is retentive, the water will kagaate and rot tl^ roots; if it is too 
porous, the water will pass down <piickly, by which it will carry off the car¬ 
bonaceous matter, and render it unproductive.-*-Mr. Judd objected to Mr. 
Fish’s system of iiiaki^g the bottom as hard as a barn floor, and disapproved 
of the practice of cutting the roots of fruit trees to make them jiroductive, as 
by the proper formation of borders the roots would only receive so much 
nourishment as»would produce small branches, which would ripen well. An 
equilibrium in growth should be kept between tlic roots and the head, without 
the necessity of rutting the roots to check strong^growing wood.—Mr. Grover 
formed the draining of his borders with brickbats and lime rubbish; the soil 
was made of turly loam with a small portion of dung, the depth of the border 
2 ft.; and the fruit trees always produced abundant crops.— Mr. Cooper ob¬ 
jected to Mr. Fish’s drainage of gravel and coal-ashes, as he knows coal-ashes 
to have a tendency to cause canker. He always formed his borders 14 ft. 
wide ; the substratum was composed of brickbats and stones, sand, lime rubbish, 
and gravel as grit at the to[), with a drain at the bottom 2 ft. deep, filled up 
with large stones, which answered well; his border from 18in. to 2ft., filled 
with maiden loam and very little dung, as he coiuaeiers dung objectionable, 
being sure to»prodfice rampant and luxuriant branches, which never prodi^ce 
frtiit. — Mr. Grey say excavations made under pear and apple trees; the roots 
which penetrated the -subsoil were cut away with great advantage to the fol¬ 
lowing crops. He saw lands which were subject to springs at certain seasons 
of the year very much improved by drainings, similar to those recommended 
by Mr. Fish. — Mr. Judd Relieved that roots would rarely descend by gravi- 
t.'.tioii into the subsoil, if the larder were snflicicntly nutritious to keep them 
within the genial infliymcc of the sun and air near the surface. Ilb thinks 
that electricity has great influence ujion the eirculatioii of the sap ; that ca¬ 
pillary attraction is the cause of the sap expanding the top buds when it 
descends, as was so beautiftilly explained by the paper brought forward by Mr. 
Fish. — Mr. Keane. Plants when exposed to the rays oPthe sun give out 
oxygen, which purifies the air, and at night they vitiate it by robbing it of its 
oxygen. He believes that the sap descends tjirough the bark and liber an^ 
ascends thrtiugH the alburnum, and that there are lateral vessels into which tlie 
aajwinsimiates itself to expand the size ^f the tree. — Mr, Judd agreed with 
Mr. Cooper in his reasonable objectifins to dung, and cijnsidered good midden 
loairt^on shallow borders, best for the permanency and produqfiveness of fruit 
trees. He prefers planting fruit troes in August or septengjier to any other 
time.jBs the Icai^s would elaborate the sap, which would descend and cause the 
root to be cstablmhed befpre the winter commehced. — Mr. Wragg detail^ 
thsvsystem of making fruit-tree borders in his last place, where a rise of water 
from springs vciy frequently took place, and it was there necessiry to make 
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the borders on the top oFtheground. A substratum of broken stone* and gnv^ 
was laid on ; the border, which was entirely maiden loam, was made 3 It. dem 
at the wall, and sloped down to the edge of the old border ; it was well muIchM, 
to prevent any great drought on the stmace; and the plan was found to be the 
^st by which fruit trees could be grown in suclj situations.—Mr. Keane «Hd 
not agree with the system Mr. Fish saw of planting fruit trees in Apnl; he 
thinks, and he is glad to see that it is now almost generally practised, that ihiit 
and other trees snOald be planted in the autumn, for the following reasons : 
the heat communicated to the earth during the summer is partly retained 
during the autumn; when the trees are planted at that tine, the genial warmth 
of the soil will excite them to push fresh spongclcts, and imbibe nourishment, by 
which they will be the better enabled to withstand the severity of the winter, 
and will be ready to grow with the first warmth of spring. Trees planted in 
April will recdvie such a check by removal and the soil being naturally cold, 
that they will not be able to form feeders in time to keep pace with trees 
planteiLjn autumn. —Mr. Fish briefly replied. The removal of fruit trees, as 
detailed in his paper, he found to answer completely as a check to over-luxu¬ 
riance, and asian excellent sj'stem for the successful cultivation of fruit trees ; 
and also the system, of cutting therroots, he saw highly beneficial in many 
instances ; also the bending of branches, especially of young trees, which has a 
tendency of causing them u to become fruitful sooner than they otherwise 
would do. ‘ 


Aht. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 

Esratum. — In p. 91. Art. XI. line 6., for “When the plants are ripe,” 
read “ When the plants are up.” 

T/ie Grand Conservatory at Chatsworlh. — Mr. Forsyth’s dictuih, that an 
acre of glass ought to cover an acre of ground, which no one of the least ex¬ 
perience, one would think, could ever have asserted, has been refined by a 
correspondent, who signs himself E. K., Streatham ; but, as he has accom¬ 
panied his remarks with some observations which, as coming from an anony¬ 
mous writer, and with reference to one who has given his name and address, 
we cannot publish, if ,K. will favour us with his name, his article shall 
appear without delay. — Cond. ' - 

Battram's Botanic Garden. —It is never too late to mr^e an apology where 
justice or propriety requires it, or to correct an erros.'” I, therefore, must 
notice the misprint in my article, Gard. Mag., vol. vii. p. 665., when writing 
about Bartram’s Oarden. Fur ten miles read three miles, that being the 
distance of that first of American botanic gardens and cdllections of American 
trees. • It is impossible I could have made th^ mistake, having often visited 
this venerable spot.— 3. M. Sept. 24. 1839. , 

Disadvantage of a Gardener boarding mlh th^ House Servants of a Fanu/y .— 
I wish you, at the end qf another year, when summing up tne progress of 
gardening, would dilate on the disadvantage many gardeners are under, by 
being obliged to fasiard in a gentleman’s house. They are thereby unable to 
give the science of gardening that study without which no one is scarce - 
worthy of the name of gardene^ — W. B. Jan. 1840. 

Grafiingthe Orangeonthe Pomegranate. —In the Vol. XIII. for 18B7, p. 476.,; 
you insert a notice from me, that the American consul at Malta would wrfte. 
to you on the subject of the oranges of tho; island deriving their red flesh from 
engrafting that tree oA a pomegranate stock. You need not expect any Com¬ 
munication froni him, because he has expUiined the fact I jvas in search of, to 
my full satisfaction, in a letter dated July 12. 1838. He h enabled to do 
this from the information dt Professor Terafa, o(, the University of Malta, 
artd author of soine Works on botany. *' This gentleman, after noticing ; 
general ^rewdence of the error in question, says: “ Our blood or red ooloured 



brange is nothing more than a reriety of the common orange, derived from 
a tree accidentally planted in earth abounding in oxide of iron, which in a 
part of the island is not uncommon ; and the same being ailerwards propa¬ 
gated by gra/ling, served to preserve the variety of the species, whitest naa 
not the power to change its nature.” It would be well to pubrsh this. 

The general prevalence of \he error into which I was led, ma^ be known 
from f fact mentioned to me by my correspondent, the Amencan consul, 
Wm. W^inthrop Andrews s “ that, in three publications wliich recently came 
under his observation, two in Italian and one in English, the authors have 
entertained the samcv opinion on the subject in question, the origin of which 
is now clewly ascertaine i.” , 

Sir James B. Smith says, in a note in the Limuean Correspondence, vol. ii. 
p. 454., that ” Chion&nthus virginicus is successfully grafted upon the com¬ 
mon ash, a tree of the same natural order, but not of the sadie genus; and 
in the Courier Agricole, Paris, 1839, I find the following facts: — “ M. 
Gabriel Simon, nurseryman at Metz, is said to have succeeded in*grafting the 
chestnut on the oak. M. D’Hombre Tiermas, Member of the Academy of 
Gardening, publishes in the Bulletin of the Free Societfof Nimes, that he, 
some years since, grafted the chestnut on the cork-oak treq; and that, more than 
100 years ago, his maternal great-grandfather grafted upon a number of oaks 
a variety of chestnuts on his property of Lauvages Three of these oaks still 
remain, which he show! to visiters ; and, what is more remarkable, the grafts 
having been inserted high up the tree, the trunks push out branches of the 
oak, whilst the higher branches of the tree yield chestnuts of the kind called 
Pellegrines. The address of the Courier Agricole is, M. Cassin, Rue Tar- 
ranc. No. 12. Post paid. — J. M. Philadelphia, Aug. 19. 1839. 

Barge 'Frees. — Two pine trees were recently egt down in the state of Maine. 
The Portland Advertiser says that one of them, at Liberty, measured 7 ft. 
diameter at the stump ; it hud three branches, and 10,610 ft. of square-edged 
boards weri made from it. The other was cut for a canal at Norrigewock, 
and was 154 ft. long, and measured 4^ ft. diameter. (Gazette of the United 
Slates of PhUadelphia, Oct. 30. 1839.) 

The Calling of the Queen Bee, — lam gratified to find your correspondent, 
Mr. Wighton, satisfied with my explanation respecting the calling of the bee 
queen during the swarming season. And, as 1 take it for granted that he is 
really desirous of profiting by the experience of othass, -! readily offer him the 
benefit of mine in respect to his remaining doubts and opinions in other points 
of bee science; and,^hen I take the liberty of putting him right where my 
experience l«ids me to think him in error, I hope he will doqne the justice to 
believe that I do so from no wish sto disparage what he calls his ** scanty 
apiarian knowledge,” or make an unseemly boast of my “ more learned ex¬ 
perience ; ” but simpl/to lAintribute my mite in “ establishing a clearer under¬ 
standing of the points” under d^cussion. -* 

Tile first sentence which I have to notice is one in which Mr. Wighto'n takes 
credit to himself fur the discovery of a fact whieh even Huber had overlooked. 

In an article,” he says, “ on the calling of queten bcas, I stated my inability 
to account for their silence before the first swarm, except upon the supposition 
that the old queen went off with it eight or ten minutes (?*days) before her 
successors left their ceils. This having been ascertained to be the case, the 
silence is so easily accounted for, that it appears strange the inference should 
have been oterlctoked by the roost able apiarians, especially Huber,” &c. My 
explanation may probably satisfy him that^the prince of bee-masters is charge¬ 
able with no such oversight. Hube^ knew too well hqw the fact stood, to 
expreA any aurprise or doubt at the silence of the old gueen. JHe knew that 
a gueen mother is never prevented by the bees from destroying the virgin 

n ifi she islio disposed. Now, as the cause, of piping, or calling, as I 
ready show«r is the sage of the^ virgin sucrassbr oi^ thg old queen oiv 
beipg prevented from destroying her juniors, Mr. Wighton will at onj:e see 
that the eUence is sat^factorily accounted for. The old queen Aeets with 
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nothing to excite her anger, therefore she does not express, by piping, what 
in fact she does not feel. 

Again, after expressing his satisfaction at having his doubts on the subject 
of piping removed, Mr. Wighton continues: “ Nevertheless, I must be al¬ 
lowed to point out some incongruities in his (D;". D.’s) manner of stating 
certain points in his subject, as well as some Very doubtful quotations from 
Huber.” Passing by, for the present, the “ incongruities,” I would apply my¬ 
self to the “ very doubtful quotations from Huber,” a phraseology which I do 
not very clearly understand. But Mr. Wighton, on looking over my fonner 
paper attentively, will observe that, strictly speaking, luJiave made no quot¬ 
ations whatever from Hulier; but merely stated that|)“ as to the Secret means 
nature employs to induce the old queen to leave her abode without having re¬ 
course to the same violence towards her successors as these last offer to 
theirs, even Huber acknowledges we must confess our ignorance.” My au¬ 
thority for saying so will be found in his Obserm/ions on Bees, p. 172.; where 
he says : “ To preserve the race, it is necessary that the old queen should con¬ 
duct the first swarm. But w'hat is the secret means employed by nature to 
induce her dsparturt; ? I am ignorant of it.” So much for “ some very doubt¬ 
ful quotations from Huber.” 

Then, as to the “ incongruities,” the first adverted to is thus expressed : 
“ He (Dr. D.j states that the queen, in the after-swarms, hearing her rivals in 
their cells, attacks them ; some of the bees prevent I.er efforts, and she, in a 
rage, goes offj taking a part of the l>ees with her. By this, it appears that she 
leaves the hive before any of her rivals have come forth, which certainly is 7iitl 
the case ; as there arc frequently several queens in an after-swarm.” 

There are two errors here : 1. Ido not state that “ the qiua;n, hearing her 
rivals in their cells, attacks them ; ” for I knew she would attack thcm,"whcther 
they cried or not. But, 2., I do say that “ she leaves the hive before any of 
her rivals come forth in opposition to Mr. Wighton’s assertion that ” this 
is certainly not the case, as there arc frei|uenlly several queens' in an after 
swarm.” 1 have only to repeat the substance of what 1 said on this point in 
my former communication, that, as soon as the senior of the young queens 
leaves her native cell, which she does in a few days (not minutes) after the 
old queen has led forth the prime swarm, she hastens to destroy the royal 
brood still in their cells, liut is prevented from doing so by the workers ; 
and that, annoyed bytbr failure of her repeated attempts, she hurriedly tra¬ 
verses the hive, communicating her agitation to the bets, and goes off with 
a swarm. Immediately after her departure, the worhprs allow the next in 
seniority to emerge from her cell: but, at the moment of the exit of the 
swarm, there is, 1 repeat, no queen katthed, 1 am quite aware that there is 
sometimes more than one queen in a second swarm, though not at all so fre¬ 
quently as in a third or fourth. But this is not inconsistent with the above 
assei'iion ; because, in fact, the supcmuincrary queen or queens are hatched 
during'the outgoing of the swarm, after the leader has disappeared; that is, 
they take advantage of the efinfusion caused by the mass of bees, including 
their guards, followingcthe departed queen, to escape from their cclks, and 
mingle with the crowd ru.shing out. This hoppers only when the population, 
diminished by swSrming, is scanty, and when the bees guarding the royal brood 
are reduced in numbers, and is of very frequent occurrence in third and fourth 
swarms. « 

The next “ incongruity” is stated as follows : “ The asseftion<that the old 
queen is not fiercely disposed towa’^ds the young ones is, in some degree^' set 
aside by the after-.s^atement, that, if ddiayed by stormy weather till they are 
hatched, she destroysethem.” The assertion is true, notwithstanding, Ya both 
cases. The oLd queen is not fiercely dssposed towards the young ones at the 
usual time of a first swarm fvming off, because these lust havb not yet reached 
^he stage of nytyph{, when Mey are stalled up. Why this^should be, I do not 
pretend ta give a reason ; we can only say that such is the fact, and rejQ^r it 
to instind. But, should the swarming be delayed on account of unpropitious 
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weather, the young queens pass into the nymph stitte, the instinctive aversion 
of the old queen is excited, and slaughter ensues. 

“ The idea,” continues Mr. Wighton, “ that the queen goes abroad in 
search of*drones is hardly sufficienUy established to warrant the conclusion 
derived from it by some„viz. that it is the immediate cause of swarming.” 
That the young queen does* go abroad in search of the males is a fact as well 
established as any other in the natural history of the insect; but that this 
should be the immediate cause of swarming is a notion i never before heard 
broached, and could never be entertained by any one who had pretensions to 
bee knowledge ; in /act, it is not worthy of the words Mr. Wighton and I 
spend on it. > 

Hoping that these remarks maybe satisfactory to your correspondent, lam. 
Sir, &c.— W. Dunbar. Liockerby, Dec. 12. 1839. 


Art. V. The Itoyal Botanic Garden at Kew. 

• 

It has been currently reported, andtwe believe on good authority, that 
government has had an intention to disperse tjic collection of plants in the 
Jloyal Botanic Garden at Kew, and employ the.,ground for raising culinary 
vegetables, and the htAises for forcing. The plants, we are informed, were in 
part otfered to the Horticultural Society ; and, in part, to the Koyal Botanic 
Society of the Inner Circle, Kegent's Park ; and to the Society attempting to 
be estalilishcd at Heading, on the foundation of the collection at White Kni^ts. 
The conditions proposed to the Horticultural Society were, that they should 
open their gardens to the public twice a wcek^ what were proposed to tlie 
other societies wc have not heard. 

Though the intentions of government have, wc believe, been defeated for 
the preseitt, chiefly through the exertions of some inhnential members of the 
Horticultural Society, and more especially its president; yet we cannot help 
deeply regretting that it should ever have been made. We regret it, first, 
because the collection is one of the most extensive and rich in fine specimens 
which exists in Europe, having been gradually accumulated through a long 
scries of years, and at a very considerable cxpeifsc to the country; secondly, 
because we consider it unjust towards the peoplcMiv.bo contribute an annual 
sum for its supportf; or say for the support *of the splendour of the crown, 
of which splendour^hc Botanic Garden at Kew is as much entitled*'to be 
considered a* part, as the collections of pictures, statues, and books, in any of the 
palaces; thirdly, because in this couatry, where fashion is everything, wc think 
It of great importance to all classes that the fashion of having fine giu-dens and 
rich collections of pl^qts siiould be set by royalty, in order that it may prevail 
among the nobility and gentr)^; ami, fourthly, that such an act will reiser us 
still more ridiculous t^an wc are iu the eyes of our Continental neighbours, 
who laugh at .our wealth and ostentation in «omc things, and our meanness 
and want of taste in others. Whether the qollectWn be distributed among 
the gardens mentioned, or given to any one of them, what security is there for 
its existence for any length of time ? Even the Horticultural Society, flourishing 
as it is at present, might become bankrupt in a year or two ; and, as to the 
other societies or gardens, they cannot even pjetend to be established. The 
collection (flight almost as well be sold in lots, to whoever chose to become 
puachasers. There might be some show^of excuse for dispersing these plants, 
if a rigid economy were shown in either state establishments; but, while we 
hav^three persons doing what might very easily be jlone b^ one, as in the 
Commission of Wqpds and Forests, and a number of ambassadors at the 
di0erpnt*pctty s^tes of Europe, theshusiness doim by whom would be equally 
well performed by*the consiils at the spie states,mot to menjion other srailar 
eqaes, we cannot evince the slightest sympathy with the proposition to save 
two or three thousands a year, by doing away with one of the mos? in&resdng 
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and inytructire state ornaments we possess, and one which is at the same 
time so beneScial to science. It is given as an excuse, that the present 
'sovereign has no taste for bota^ or gardening; but that appears to us far 
from being a sufficient reason. The same sover^n may have no ‘taste for 
pictures, or statues, or books. Would that be a satisfactory reason for dis¬ 
posing (£ the royal collections, or libraries? Supposing the taste of the 
sovereign to change, and botany and gardening to become favourite pursuits; 
is the sovereign in tiiat case to be precluded from indulging in them ? or is 
the country to be put to the expense of again assembling together such a col¬ 
lection as now exists at Kew ? In the latter case, indeed,,iwe doubt if it would 
be practicable to do so at any expense. Either the Boyal Botanic Garden at 
Kew is an appendage to the crown, which the crown is allowed a certain sum 
to keep up, or it is not. If it is, then we cannot understand on what principle 
.this appendageris proposed to be dispensed with, without an especial act of 
parliament. If it is not, then we say let the subject be discussed in parliament, 
and let it be hscertained how far it will be advisable to dispense with what has 
hitherto been considered'a state ornament. We know of only two substantial 
ntguments in .favour' of giving up the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew : and 
these are, the miseral^le style in which it has lately been kept up for want of 
funds; and, secondly, the exclusive system on which it has, till lately, been 
managed, from the sup^'intandants acting on the now obsolete idea, that the 
king^B garden ought, if possible, to contain plants w\iich were not in the 
garaens of any of bis subjects. This last feeling has, however, in a great 
measure been given up of late years; and, at all events, this reason and the 
preceding one call only for reform in the management of diei. garden, not its 
destruction.— Cond. 

Since the above was sent, to the printer, we have seen the lalerary 
GtaeUe of February 22., in which is the following {laragraph. 

Anticipated Destruction of Kew Gardens. — The Earl of Surrey, lord trea¬ 
surer of Her Majesty’s household, has just made, on the part of tiie govern¬ 
ment, an olTcr to the council of the Horticultural Society, to sell the whole of 
the unrivalled collection of plants in the Botanic Garden at Kew. This far- 
fomed garden was founded by a princess of the hou.se of Saxe-Gotha, the 
illustrious predecessor of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and wife of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales.' It was laid out by Sir William Chambers. It 
contains, and has always-^^-'ntained, the finest collection in the world. It was 
a source of great interest to George the Third, and to ins consort. Queen 
Charlotte ; and, in more recent times, to Geoige the Fosurtb, and William the 
JPourth : the last>named monarch erected the splendid new cbnscrvatorv. 
The whole expense of the gardens, including every thing, even .to money paid 
to the assistant ^rdeners, docs not exceed 1000/. a year. [This must be a 
mistake; 2000/. Is probably nearer the truth.] The ;:i!ouncil of the Horti- 
culturdi Society refused to purchase, and expi^sed their sorrow and regret 
at the o8er having been made, viewing it as a natipnal iqisfortune. Since the 
rejection of this proposal, we are assured thatdn p few daysithe plants will be 
given to those wno ask them. rThe palm-house, which contmns some of the 
finest specimens in Europe, could not be replacec^under any circumstances; 
the plants must ihevitably perish, they cannot. be removed and prosper, for 
they are planted in the soil. The collection, also, pf Australian plants is un¬ 
equalled both in extent and in.the size and beauty of the specimens; remoral 
ot them will also be followed by destruction. In fine, the garden (Sshtuns the 
vegetable treasures brought home by /Japtains Cqdk, Vancouver, Tuckey, and 
other ‘'distinguished navigators ; and tne anticipated abandonment by the 
government is aiewed the whole of the scientific circles in the metr^olis 
with feelings of the deepest regret. (l 4 t.*Gaz,, Feb. 22. 1840.) 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Aht. I. Notice of a Visit to Wentworth House, By B. W. 

Wic XTWOJiTii House, the maj^nificent seat of Earl Fitzwil- 
liam, is about eight miles from Siieffield, and four frCm Rother¬ 
ham. The Shtjpeld Directory, describing the house, states that 
it “has a front of exquisite architecture,. 600 ft. in length ; and 
the portico is pecuRarly elegant. The hall is 60 ft. square and 
40 ft. high, with a gallery 10 ft. running round the whole, which 
is supported ^peighlecn Ionic pillars, the intervening niches of 
W’hich are ornamented with fine marble statues.” 

The house stands on one side of an .immense park, which is 
beautifully diversified with hill and dale, wood and water, and 
ornamented besides with an elegant mausoleum, erected in me¬ 
mory of Charles, Marcpiess of Rockingham. Fine views of the 
park aild adjacent scenery are obtained from a long and wide 
grass terrace in the pleasure-ground, which is raised consider¬ 
ably above the park, and supported by a stone wall. The 
termination of this terrace, at otie end, is.-«> temple, covering a 
statue of Hercules destroying the iTragon. From this point 
there is an extensive prospect, in which, on thg summit of a 
hill, a “ graceful Ionic colunjn, erected by the Marquess of 
Rockingham to commemorate the acquittal of Admiral Keppel,” 
is a conspicuous object. 

Connected with the pliSasure-ground, but enclosed by % wall, 
is an aviary, where”a numbpr of rare and curious birds are kept: 
this piece of ground likewise contains a large green-house, built 
in the old style, showy-in appearance, but, like all similar struc¬ 
tures, quite unfit for the 'cultivation, or even the healthy pre¬ 
servation, of most kinds of plants. 

Two hfcad*gardeners-are employed at Wentworth; one of 
whbm, Mr. Thompson, shperinlends the extensive forcing- 
hou^s, Ifitchen-garden, and pleasure-grounds ^ the^ other, Mr.- 
Cooper, riianages.the botanic department. Mr. Cooper is justly 
celebrated for'^is eminently successful culpvation of Orchidkceae. 
His plants, in Nbvemlrer last, were in the highest state of health 
artif vigpur, unapproached by any that I have seen- ekcept, 

1840. April. o 
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perhaps, those at Cbatsworth, which, also, are excellently grown. 
At both places, most of the finest specimens were growing in 
large lumps of turfy peat, piled up, in a bluntly conical form, 
6 in. to 1 ft. or more above the tops of the pots; the roots of 
the plants interlacing through the mass, and binding it firmly 
together. .. 

Herefordshire, January 14. 1840. 


Akt. II. On propagating, and preserving through the Winter, tender 

Plants adapted for being turned out into Ftower-gardens during 

Summer. By N. M. T. 

Our flower-gardens are now, during tlie summer months, in 
many cas^, almost exclusively decorated with exotics ; and too 
much cannot be' said in favour of a practice that enables them 
to rival, for a time, the sun-lit scenes of happier climes, from 
which we have lately received many plants s\) perfectly suited to 
such a purpose, and so exquisitely lovely when displaying their 
beauty in masses, that without them our gar^js w’ould be a 
blank indeed. What, in all the range of fltwal beauty, un¬ 
limited as it is, coukl compensate us for the loss of even that 
single group, the matchless verbenas ? The duration of plants 
used for this purpose, under the mode of culture tlks practice 
has introduced, is only annual; as they require to be propagated 
in autumn or spring, produce their blossoms during thfc season, 
and perish at its close. As they cannot be turned out with any 
certainty' of success uirlil the season is far advanced, the small 
plants require to be..planted thick enough to cover the soil, and 
produce an immediate effect. Thus a moderate-sized garden 
requires several thousands of plants to furliish it •annually, a 
prospect that would have appal|/;d even the best gardeners of 
yore; but at the present day, where sufficient means are allowed, 
the jiropagation of the plants is a matt^ et no difficulty. In 
cuttii^s, put in during February di- March, failures seldom 
occur; when they do, they are generally the effect of too much 
confinement, and not, as is often assumed, of too much water. 
As a proof l|iat cuttings when allowed plenty of air can hardly 
be over-watered, see with what facility most sorts strike root in 
water only. Plants are continually dissipating the moisture they 
extract from the soil into the atmosphere (hat surroitnds them: 
they are, therefore, in constant action while the least differ6nce 
exists between the moisture of the soil and atmosphere; <ind it 
is only whfle thus employed that a plant cap be said to be a 
living thing, inaction fbeing as incompatible witH anything pos- 
•sessing vitality in the vegetableras in the? animdf world. There¬ 
fore,‘plants shut up until soil, plant, and atmosphere are ^'ike 



impregnated with moisture, have every energy destroyed, and 
are often virtually dead long belbre appearances indicate it. 
This is too often effected by the universally recommended bell 
and hand glasses, producing a stagnation that speedily converts 
the very source of life into the cause of death, and renders the 
most,extreme caution in watering necessary, the least excess 
fatal. But, allowing plants so treated ultimately to succeed, 
being placed where they can exist without an effort, it cannot be 
supposed that th^y will produce roots with the same despatch 
as those that are forced to maintain a continual struggle, and 
feel the want of them. For the sort of cuttings we are speaking 
of, during the early part of the season, double glass Is altogether 
unnecessary: watering them overhead during sunshine, while air 
is admitted, will prove of more service than’covering them with 
glasses or shading, a practice that ought to be Avoided. 

The inexperienced will find a frame with a little bottom heat, 
covered 4 or 5 inches deep with light sod, the cuttings planted 
in the soil, a most*efficient apparatus; and those who possess a 
stove or hot-house will find that cuttings in pots, plunged in the 
bark-bed, and Jfiilly exposed to the light, will root without further 
trouble. 

But, as I have already said, this is toy simple an affair to be 
termed a difficulty: but the introduction of so many plants into 
the houses at a time when those wintered there are beginning to 
grow, and require more room, is a serious evil; to remove which 
as sooi? as possible, we are apt either to turn out the plants 
before the proper season, when they often suffer so much from 
premature exposure, that we are forced to replenish Uie beds, or 
endure their squalid appearance during lialf the season; or to 
retain the young j)lants, fifty or sixty together, in the cutting- 
pots, until,they a.% finally turned out. This, no doubt, saves 
room, the labour of potting, ami watering in a great measure: 
but it is the practice of the sluggard, and ought to be avoided 
with all his doings, :C5 the plants invariably thrive better when 
potted singly, and allowei to establish themselves in thg pots. 
To avoid these Ifttbits, and still retain house-room for more 
important purposes, select a sheltered j>pot,jruIly exposed to the 
sun, over which ereot a temporary framework of rafters to 
support a roller, with canvass or matting. Cover the bottom 
of the space enclosed with sand. When the plants have been 
potted of!) tlm pots filled with roots, and tolerably hardened, let 
them be taken to this shclte^ carefully turned out of the pots, 
and^each plant placed upon a small piece turf previously 
placed upon the sand. As, the plants ai% not ‘expected to 
inpryase mucli m size while they rem^jin here, ‘they may be 
placed rather t!>ose together, thereby sheltering each other, 8D(l 
malTing the most of the space covered. As the [plants are 
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placed, let the space between each be filled up with sand, when 
they will require little attention, save an occasional watering, 
until they are removed to their final destination. Under such 
a shelter, the hardier sorts, or such as have been propagated in 
autumn, may be placed as early as the 1 st' of March; the pots, 
and the room in the house that they occupied, to be employed in 
forwarding othet s to be treated in the same manner. High or 
cutting w’inds, heavy rains, and cold are to be guarded against, 
during which the canvass must remain dowj[i. 

The mere saving of room is not the only recommendation 
such a practice possesses. Wlien the plants are taken up with 
the small piece of turf attached, it will be found that they have 
formed numerous strong and fleshy spongioles, ready to seize 
upon the soil with' the greatest avidity. They likewise suffer 
much when taken fi om under glass, ai)d exposed to the direct 
influence of light! placed out so early, the cause is less powerful; 
the effect, consequently’, less felt; and what they do suffer in 
appearance is entirely' recovered while they.'remain where their 
appearance is not of the smallest consequence. Those who 
possess j)ropagating-hoiises, and every convcnieijce to supply 
the plants required of them, may deem it inmecessary to employ 
such an auxiliary; butt the number of such is limited indeed, 
when compared with those who happily lake an interest in a 
garden, and strive to ntake the most of the means (placed at 
their disposal: to those who have only a green-house it is in¬ 
valuable. Persons so situated would do well to propagate as 
many as possible in atituimi; retain them in the cutting-pots 
during the winter, allowing them plenty of air, as the best safe¬ 
guard against damp,, the greatest enemy to ^iluiits at such a 
seaspn ; pot them off, and place them under the shelter already 
recommended hi spring. When judiciously Vnanaged, it is sur¬ 
prising how many plants may be Uius produced, even by a single 
frame. Annuals intended for planting out jq beds, for which 
purpose there are many sorts well adaptetl, eught to be sown in 
autu'nwi, and treated in every respect like cuttings, when they 
will produce a far finer display than {iiose rafsed in spring. 

Specimen greenthousc plants, in pots, placed singly or in 
groups upon |he lawn, when properly introduced, produce a 
fine effect. To prevent plants so placed having their roots 
injured by the action of the sun upon the pots, they ought to 
be plunged, or otherwise covered, and proper drafna^ secured. 
This is generally effected by »> stratum of coal-ashes; but I Hhve 
often had occasion to plunge plants where the remains of the 
ashes, turhetl up in digging, appear unsightly in the extreme: 
in these case's I draineij. the pots containing the plants by placing 
a small e.mpty iwt beneath each, and found th5' result so satis¬ 
factory, othat I have adopted this plan wherever plants'^are 
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On moistening the Air in Hot-houses. 

plunged, it being free from' every objection that applies to 
ashes. Pots are easier applied and removed; and more effectual, 
as by them worms are completely excluded. The phinging 
taking place when the pots required for drainage would be 
lying idle, they may he so applied without any sacrifice. 
Fmlkstoncy Feb. 16 . IS^O. 


Aet. III. On moistening the Air in Hot-houses. By T. Appleby, 
Gardener to T. Brocklehurst, Esq. 

The successful cultivation of orchidaceous plants being now 
almost an essential qualification for every gardener, I am induced 
to add my mite to tlie many useful direction^ that have appeared 
in your interesting miscellany. It is in consequence of having 
adopted something new (at least, to me) in the method of mois¬ 
tening the air in our orchidaceous houses, that I am induced to 
send you the following account of our success. 

We have two houses devoted to the culture of this interesting 
and fashionable family of plants. I'iiey are heated by hot water, 
one with round pipes, the other with square ones; and, although 
we had pools inside, and frequently wet the floors and the pipes, 
yet wc still found the air much too dry.* To overcome this many 
were our projects, and in the end it was resolved to put up a 
small st<&m boiler with a main pipe to convey the steam inside, 
anil branch pipes to different parts, in order to fill the houses 
comple’tely and equally at once with steam. This, after some 
little failures, and various trials, we have at length happily ac¬ 
complished. The effect has far surpasseil my most sanguine 
expectations. .Jn twenty minutes aftecjiglrting the fire, the houses 
are so filled with ^team that 1 cannot see the plants, when*I am 
in the honSes, at two yards’ distance; whilst the plants themselves 
are covered with the finest tlew imaginable, and though they 
have been itnmeaaed ip this vapour twice a day, an hour each 
time, for now neaVIy tw^ months, they are not in the least in¬ 
jured, but on thq contrary highly benefited. Plants that had 
been at a stand here for eighteen moAths are now beginning to 
grow, while others that were sickly are*now'fast recovering. The 
most delicate flowers are not injured, nor their durtttion shortened ; 
whilst many species, considered difficult to flower, are now show¬ 
ing buds. The benefit to those plants which are hung up in 
baskets, or fixed to blocks of wood, is very apparent. 

*I may also mention that wo» gfow a few of the choicer stove 
plants amongst the Orchidea;, and their appear$ince shows that they 
derive benefit from the vapouf with which they are surrounded. 
Some of these^^were infested with red'spider, but this warm 
va|;]^r bath was fatal to the insects, as indeed v/as naturally to be 
expected. 
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Having thus related to you our success, I shall now en¬ 
deavour briefly to describe tlie apparatus by which it is eflected. 

The boiler is placed in the back shed, and is made of copper, 
and weighs 80 lbs, with the taps includeil. It is furnished with 
a safety valve, a tap and funnel at the top to pour in the water, 
a tap at the bot^tom to let out the water, another to show when 
there is water in sufficient to allow room for steam to be generated, 
and a tap at the top with a small pipe altadied which nearly 
reaches down to the bottom of the boiler. -This last is to show 
when the water is too low, which it docs by permitting steam to 
escape, whioli would not he the case so long as the end of the 
attached small pipe was covered with water. 

Tlie pipe that conveys the steani into the houses is 1J in. 
diameter; it rises .from the boiler S ft., and is then carried through 
the back w^l down to the flooi; inside under the hack stage; it 
then branches riglit and left to each end of the houses; is then 
led across each end, anti on the front; the branches on the ends 
and front being reduced to 1-inch pipe. In those pipes, and also 
on the back, are holes drilled every 6 ft., into which holes small 
pipes 6 in. long are screwed. These small short >})ipes are in 
the form of the letter T, to throw the steam horizontally, so as 
to diffuse it through the Itir before it reaches the pots or plants. 

We soon found the small pipes on the main back one were 
not necessarj’, as the steani spread itself from the front f>nd ends 
quite sufficiently for our purpose. The cost of fuel for this ap¬ 
paratus is but trifling, and the steam and the pipe that coiitain it 
heat the houses so much, that a very considerable saving of coals 
in the hot-water boilers fs the consequence. We have therefore 
attained two objects; \he sjuiplying of moisture, to the Internal 
atmosphere most effectually, anti a saving of fy^el. 

The boiler aisd pipes and fitting up cost about 1.'}/.;* but, if we 
had had an iron boiler instead of copper, it would not have cost 
more than 10^. «, *• 

The question now' is, whether the above nfethod is worthy of 
imitatidh. All lean say on the matter is, that jioth Mr. Brockle- 
hurst (my spirited employer) and myself are perfectly satisfied 
with it, and I shall lie happy to give any further information to 
you or any of Jour readers who may require it. 

Fence, Macclesfield, Cheshire, Feb. IS. 1840. 


Art. IV. Description of the Hppsoeneter, an Instrument invented''by 
John Sang,^Esq!tLand-Surveyor, for taking the Heights of Trees, 
Buildings, and other Objects. ^oromunicated by Mr. Sakg, 
Land-Surveyor, Kirkcaldy. 

I HAVE'taken the first leisure Hour to m^e you the instruntent 
for measuring the height of trees and buildjngs which J men- 
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tioned to you when having the pleasure of visiting you at Bays- 
water. It is sent by post at the same time as this letter. 

The instrument was tried on some houses and trees here, and 
it gave their height (especially the houses) with great accuracy. 
It is rather difficult’to manage at first, but after a few trials it 
becopies quite easy. The method is as follows: — 

By means of a small hook (if a knot of whitejscloth be attached 
to it, so much the better), fix the end of a tape lin^ to the bole 
of the tree, at e:Jactly the height of the observer’s eye from the 
ground. Retire froth the tree, letting the tape line unwind until, 
by using the instrument, the top of the tree and the end of the 
tape line are seen quite close together. Add the height of the 
observer’s eye to the length of the tape line, and the, sum is the 
height of the tree. Now, the difficulty is, to catch the image of 
the top of the tree in the instrument, and it is this wlych requires 
a few trials, although any persiAi who has been accustomed to 
use a sextant will do it at the very first. Hold the instrument 
by one of the milled ends, taking care that the fingers do not 
project over any of the holes, ai:d that the 
brim of the hat is out of the way. Apply the 
eye to the round hole marked a 31., 

and look throujih in the direction of the small "a _ 

square hole It, the instrument being held so 
that the,line joining a h is about level, while jj 
the large square liole c is turned toward 
the sky. You will then see some object 
directly through the small hole, and at the 
same time the image of some other olyect, 
the light from which enters the large aper¬ 
ture, and^ affeV being reflected by die'^wo a_ 

mirrors ipsidc, jiasses into the eye. What- | F ’ 

• ever two objects are thus seen in contact, I * I 

subtend at the eye an angle of 45”, as in jt- 1 I 

*. A. fiS' |Li_j_ 

• one of them be the • 

end of thjB tape “ 
line on a level, yr nearly so, with the 
observer’s eye,while the other is the top 
of a tree, supposed to be growing 
straight up, the distance from the eye 
to the bole of the tree will be exactly, 
equal tp the distance from the end of 
theT;ape line to the Jpp of the tree. 

Iftu will thus observe th^t the accuracy* of tha measurement 
depends on* the tree being erect from |he ground. On Roping 
ground the nAjasureuwould require to go out; frdm the tree,in 

o 4 
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such a direction that the tape line was perpendicular to the stem, 
but this could be judged sufficiently well by the eye to give the 
height, if even a very high tree, nearly correctly. The heights 
of those houses I tried were given within an inch, which was no 
doubt owing to their being perfectly upright on a level court¬ 
yard. 

The principleof the instrument is quite simple, being exactly 
the same as that of the sextant or quadrant, only that the mirrors 
are fixed at a certain angle instead of bei^g movable. Thus, 
in Jig. Sb., a is the eye, b a mirror partly 
silvered, and c a larger mirror wholly 
silvered. A* ray of light r, falling on 
the mirror, c, is reflected from it in the 
direction c b, and iigain reflected from 
the mirror.& in fhe direction b a to the 
eye; at the same* time anotheV ray of 
light comes from an oj)ject o direct to 
the eye at a, without being reflected. 

From the nature of reflected light, the angle r.a o is equal to 
twice the inclination of the mirrors, and is constant, however 
much the whole instrument may be moved in the plane of the 
objects, as you will easily perceive by catching the reflection of 
the candle in the instrument, and moving it in the plane of the 
milled ends. , 

I am sure this very portable instrument will be useful for 
measuring single trees, or buildings, which are as far asunder as 
they are high, but I am afraid it will not work well in a close, 
wood, on account of tho operator not having room to retire as 
far from the trees as^, their height. II' this is 
found to be the case, the rPtnedy is to construct 
another instrument in which the mirrors are 
placed so as to give an angle of ^63° 26' 05". 

In this case the height of the trees will be_ 
equal to twice the length of the tape, uddtAl to 
the hdtght of the observer’s eye. (Seey^r.'J^.) Of 
course a small deviation frqm squareness in th6 
trees and* tape line \vill ipake a greater error 
than with the instrument sent, but still it> will 
give a result near enough for all practical pur¬ 
poses. 

I have only to add, that the mirrors are made* of V:ommon 
window glass selected as the mq^t even from among a great marly 
pieces, but still thfty are not quite flat. I had some glass from 
London perfettly trife and flat, but,.so dim and badly polished as 
to bepnfit for'use. . ' 

JKirkcaldy, Jan. .31. 1840. 
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Postscript in Anstver to some Questions’ asked of Mr. Sang hy the 

Conductor. 

The instrument for measuring the height of trees is' not a 
pocket sextant, iike tjiat of Mr. Blackadder, mentioned in Vol. 
XIV, p. 257., although nearly allied to it. The sextant, qua¬ 
drant, reflecting circle, improved Wollaston’s gopiometer, as well 
as the optical square and tree-measurer, are all varieties or im¬ 
provements on Hadley’s first invention. The two latter difler 
from the rest in the mirrors being permanently fixed at angles 
suitable for the purposes for which they were intended. 'The 
pocket sextant would measure the height of trees quite as well, 
but, being expensive, and requiring some skill to use it, it is not 
likely to be much employed for such purpose.s. There is no sort 
of merit in designing the instrument; and it is so exceedingly 
simple, that I have no doubt the idea of modi^ing tlie sextant, 
so as to make it readily measure the height of trees, has occurred 
to many a one. however, never heart! of such an instrument, 
and believe that the one you have is the second of its kind in 
existence. The other is one which was made for yourself. My 
father was so much pleased with it, that he asked me to make 
one for him, which turned out neater than the fifst, and accord¬ 
ingly 1 sent it to you, as being the bettet of the two. As there is 
nothing like a Greek name for giving identity to it, you might 
call it aklendrometer, or, better still, a hypsometer (measure of 
height). 

Of course any instrument-maker could supply these articles; the 
price, I should think, would be about 20.s. each. If there were 
any prospect of selling a dozen or two, *1 could easily enjploy a 
workman here ,tp make them, and tlipit be sent from the 

secdshop [see j). P6.] to any place by post. 

Kirkcaldy, Feb. 10. 1840. 


Art. V. On Wire»Field Gates. By George Buist., 

A SINGULARLY tight. Strong, and uiiexpensive variety of field 
and fancy gates has of late been introduced into some of the 
midland counties of Scotland. They are the conirivance of Mr. 
George Buist, late of Fifeshire, now of Bombay. They are 
made wholly of iron, the frame being.of light bars, the filling 
up of wiVe 6r small rods. The principle on which they are 
coTistructed is, that all the pprdbns requisite for filling up the 
gate, and which generally only add to its weight aq4 cumbrous¬ 
ness, shall be^mqde to act as stays or strengthenerg to brace up 
the iriAne; and that these, being all ei^osed to a longitudinal 
str^ alone, slfall beC made of very small iron rods, .or strong 
wires, jvhich, when exposed to nearly the direction* of their 
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greatest strength, will sustain without injury four or five times 
the pull to which, in gates, they have ever any chance of being 
exposed. Of the simplest and cheapest of these, which is merely 
the skeleton of the more expensive anti conjplex one, the adjoin¬ 
ing is a representation. 

J'Vg. 35. represents a gate 9 ft. long, and 13 ft. in height. , I'he 
framing (a l>c d)'is of light bar iron, put together in the ordinary 
way; e f, gh, k I are straps of light iron fastened at the extremi¬ 



ties by rivets to the upper and lower rails, which they, amongst 
other things, serve to tie together. The whole of the other fill¬ 
ings up consist of wire or rod iron, about the t^iickiiess of a 
goose quill, ac, db are diagonals for the purpose of maintaining 
the gate in a rectangulaa form, a q his a back stay or brace for 
a b, to prevent it from bending downwards by pressure. It 
passes through punched holes in the straps ej', g h, ai}d k I, so 
that a b is. stiffened by it at the three points e, g, and k. In like 
manner, d r c is a back stay similarly arranged in reference to 
d c, to prevent it from yielding upwards. The three straps, ef, 
g k, and k I, connect the two rods together, and give each of 
them the supporting pqwer of both back stays either way: that 
is, a/), as already shown,"is prevented yielding "downwards by 
its own proper back stay aqb, and it is jirevented yielding up¬ 
wards by the back stay of d c, ^hat is, dr c; and so with d c, 
whose depression is prevented by the stay a q^ b, to which it is 
tied 5py the straps. So, in like manner, with* reference to the ends 
of the ^ate, the stays aid and b s c cAme into operation. Now 
these, when combined as<m^fig. 35.,,give a System of universal 
bracing, such as that the framing, strengthened by them, can 
be disshaped by no force short of one <af sulHcient power to 
lengthen out the wires longitudinally. They form a gate, not 
adequate, certainly, for the retention of lambs or pigs without 
some additional wires, but which will keep in cattle of every sort, 
its largest apertures being only triangle 15 in. by 9 in. Asiy'^ 
sort of lock or hanging may be .used which seems expedient. 
When a gate is suddenly shut, it will be observed to tremble and 
vibrate violently for soqe seconds, at the fore part'or lower, part 
farthest from the crook end. tThis, like evei'^ other kind of 
concu.ssion, is of course inturious to the structure of the gate. 
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To remedy this, and also overcome the chance of the gate catch¬ 
ing, two latches are here employed, one at the top and one at 
the bottom of the gate. This fastens the gate at once at both 
extremities. They are coupled together by a wire, so ns to lift 
stimultancously on pressure at the handle above. This gate 
weighs about 80 lb., and can be made and put up for about 
ll. 8s., a price considerably under that which is ol’dinarily charged 
for common wooden gates. 

Fig. 36. is a fan wire gate. Its skeleton is exactly th^ same in 
every way with that of 35., only that the horizontal rail m n 
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is omitted aa superfluous. The wires which constitute the fan 
are fastened at their outer extremities by being driven up like 
nail heads : at the point of their convergence they are screwed 
tight tip by a nut. They at once improve the appearance of the 
gate, anil make it so close as to be nearly game proof, while 
every single ray acts as a siistainerto some part of thaabar. The 
curved* segment into which they terminate, is a strong bar similar 
to that out of which the upper and lower rails are fashioned. A 
gate of this form was made to swing for some time to and fro, with 
a weight of 860 lb. at its extremity, mid ng,t the slightest alteration 
in its shap6 coulddie perceived: its*weight is from 85 to <J5 lb., 
and itcosCs from 1/. 15s. to 9,1. The only person, the excellence 
of whose workmanship the in^ientor undertakes to warrant in fol¬ 
lowing out the principles on which the wire gate is constructed, 
is Mr. John Douglas, blacksmith, Cupar, Fifeshire; although 
there is nothing in tlieir itirm or structure which may not Jbe exe¬ 
cuted by any ordmary blacksmith, sc^ soon as he comes fully to 
appreciate the principle. Mr. Doughs is named as having been 
trained by the inventdr. The same principle i« equally appli¬ 
cable to toll bars as to park gates; and, indeed, is the more im¬ 
portant in its uses the more extended is the span of the gate. 
-Rg. 37. ^s a park gate with wickets on this plan. The span of 
tlm gate is 12 ft.; the wickets gre*2ift. wide, and 6 ft. high. The 
supporters may be made of open iron casti.^s. The wickets 
could be mqde.for about 18«. apiece, the gate itWf for 41. or 
5i. 40l. in all. A very small fraction indeed of tlie price com- 
mquiy paid for* park gates of mmilar appearance and.show. Jt 
is not. yet ten months since the first of these gates was put up; 
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and so mueh have they been in demand ever since, that Mr. 
Douglas had orders for betwixt tliirty and forty of them, of 
which one*was for F.arl Gray, Ilowick Hall. 

London, Dec. 1,839. 

[The principles of construction exhibited in these gates may 
afford suggestions for combinations of iron jyires and rods, to 
serve as skeleton roofing, upper flooring of cottages, and more 
especially for fire-proof flooring and roofing.— Goar/.] 


Art. VI. On the Management of Conical Boilers, toiili some Observ¬ 
ations on the comparative Strength and Economy of different Kinds 
of Fuel. By John Rogers, Jun., F.Il.S. F.li.S. * *' 

In drawing up the description of the conical boilers,” which 
appeared in the Gardener’s Magazine for the last month, I pur¬ 
posely abstained from any minute details respecting fuel and 
management. Some <jjiperiments in whicli I was then engaged, 
on tlje comparative efhci&ncy, as well as the R elative economy', 
of various kinds of fuel being now complete, I proceetl to lay 
the results of them before the ])pblic, premising my account 
with a few words on the general management,of the boilers, in 
which, as the points touched upon are of ihaterial importance, I 
must*i'un the risk of a little repetition. *■ 

In the first place, I wisli it to be clearly understood, tliat no 
caking or bituminouc coaj, or indeed any coal which produces 
smoke, should ^ver be employed, except so far as a snmll quan¬ 
tity of coal will always be found mixed with good cinders. 
Partial inefficiency, or to^al failure, and an extreme waste, will 
assuredly follow every attempt to use improper fufil; *hnd cin¬ 
ders, coke, or Welsh coal alone a^e suitable. *• 

In the next p4nce, the chimney should not, except under 
peculiar circumstan'{;es, exceed 5i't. in height, .nor should the 
aperture of it exceed tjoat of the top of the boiler: geiTerallyr 
speaking, g chimaey of about 3 ft. in height will'Tbe found tjjpst 
convenieitf. 
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Lastly, it must be borne in mind that the furnace is to be 
filled full of fuel; and that the fuller it is kept, the more 
steadily and efficiently will it work. If allowed to get low, it 
burns too fiercely, aiul heat escapes up the chimney. On the 
other hand, the throat of the furnace must not be choked up, 
or the draught may be completely checked; a few days* experi¬ 
ence is the best guide on this point. * 

One word of {;aution may be also necessary on the subject of 
clinkering and stoking. 1 am afraid some gardenersi will be 
quite dismayed when they are informed that the last operation 
is altogether inadmissible. The fuel being thro^yn in at the 
top, falls by its own weight, and must never be either poked or 
stirred. When the bars are clogged, they are to te cleared 
from below with a hook, similar to those ^employed in Dr. 
Arnott’s stoves, which is furnished with the boilers. ’ If clinkers 
have formed, which will be easily detected, the aperture above 
the bars may be opened, and the dinkeirs dragged out, with as 
little general distifrbance of the fuel as possible. Where Welsh 
coal is cmploycil, no clinkers are produced, which is a great 
recommendation of this fuel. But, under all circumstances, the 
aperture above the bars should be closed, as directed in my 
former paper, and opened only to remove clinkers. I am par¬ 
ticular in repeating this direction, because I know that many 
personstwill disregard it, and will use this opening to stoke the 
fire; the consequence of which will be, that their fires will burn 
rapidijr to waste, and the apparatus be rendered less efficient: 
nothing but absolute necessity has induced me to give them the 
opportunity of so doing, by adojiting tltis opening in front. 

The following experiments were m^l e with a 10-inch cast- 
iron boilei', of llie^form described in my former paper. It .is set 
precisely in the manner there directed, with this exception, that 
instead of a chimney partly brick and partly iron, with 
a feeding-door ii\ front, as there figured, my chimney 
is a mere cone of sneet iron, with a T-piecc at the 
top, as shown in the ann'exed sketch, {^g. 38.) It is 
2 ft. 9 in. high to the top of the T-pioce, 8 in. diameter 
at the base, and 3 j in. at the top. It>is lilted on and 
off by hand; and, as It is never too hot to touch,«f the 
fire be properly managed, it affords both a criterion of 
the management of the fire, and a proof that little heat 
is wasted bjT the chimney. It is light and easily moved, 
atid its conical form preveijts^it from being easily 
blown off, of which there might otherwise he sqme 
danger. TJiis .boiler is attaahed to 44 square fe^t of radiating 
surfadb, in a small hot-house, 14 ft. by 12 ft. The heating pipes 
cojjitfst of 22*ft. of #-inch, and 39 ft. of 2-ineh, with, a few feet 
ofieailen connecting pipes, and a copper reservoir containing 
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45 gallons. Hie whole contents of the apparatus are 65 gallons, 
and the work performed by the boiler is about the amount 
which, on an average, I allot to that size. 

It is unnecessary to detail, in a practical publication like the 
present, the exact mode of conducting the experiments. It is 
sufficient to say, that every precaution was taken to secure 
accuracy. The ^hole of the fuel being weighed and noted when 
put on, the temperature was ascertained by |wo self-register¬ 
ing therjnometers, one in the stove, and one in the open air. 
The observations were made at 8 p.m. and 8 a.m., or nearly so; 
and the mean temperatures given are the mean of these tem¬ 
peratures thus noted, and of the minimum which occurred by 
night in the interval. The mean temperatures by niglit thus 
obtained, during^ the continuance of the experiments, are as 
follow: — * 

. • 

Outer air - mean SSS.’y' - minimum 21‘5°. 

Stove - -• ditto - ditto Cl°. 

The mean temperature artificially maintained was therefore 
31*77°. 

The fuel employed in the first experiment was oven-burnt 
coke of the best quaiit,y, and cinilers. The cinders were the 
ordinary refuse of the house, freed from dust and ashes by 
being sifted through a cross-wired iron sieve, having ,16 aper¬ 
tures to the s(]uare inch, being one of the finest generally em¬ 
ployed in gardens: every thing, therefore, larger than • a pea, 
was retained as fuel; and such cinders are best adapted to these 
boilers. 

The fire was lighte^J on February 10th, and continued burn¬ 
ing for the fourteen tla^* during which thf 'experiment was 
continued. The attention it receiveil and the ordinary manage¬ 
ment were as follows : — Betweejji 6 and 7 a. m. the fire was 
cleared, and clinkered if necessary, the fire-brick plug being 
taken out for this purpose; 4^ lb. or oite gallon of coke was 
then Uirown in, and about an hour ‘afterwards lb. or one 
peck of cinders. This fuel lasteil till ,5 p. M.,*wheh the fire was 
again cleared and roade..up for the night, by the addition of 
9^ lb. or a peqk of cinders. Slight variations took place in the 
management, as occasion dictated. The first peck of cinders 
was sometimes put on a^ twice, when the fire happened not to 
be sufficiently burnt down to receive them at once: v>n some 
days rather more was burnt, .as^ will be seen by the average. 
The excess of coiie, however, there indicated, arose principally 
from a large quarility having be^ti employed at first, till expe¬ 
rience showed that it n<|t only burnt to waste itself,'but usel^sly 
destroyed, the other fuel. In aeshort tinK, the' 'quantity ^ove 
stated was found to be uniformly sufficient ; and I have smee 
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found that the coke is altogether unnecessary, and my boiler is 
worked with cinders only. 

The average daily consumption of fuel per 24 hours on the 
whole experiment, was as follows : coke 6^ lb., cinders 21 ^ Ib.; 
making a total of 2?| lb. per day, say ‘28 lb., something under 
twoJ:hirds of a bushel.* 

Having obtained a satisfactory average with cloke and cinders, 
1 next tried Wel^h coal: the experiment in this ease was con¬ 
tinued for seven days. G lb. of coke were employed on,the first 
day in lighting it; and it took, in addition, 38 lb. of Welsh coal to 
fill the furnace, and get up the heat, as the water wa^ nearly cold. 
After this, 19 lb. ))er twenty-four hours was the regular con¬ 
sumption; of which 8.V 11). were put on about 7*a. M., and 
8 J lb. about 5 h. 30 m. p. w. 'I’he fire, of course, never went out 
during this period ; indeeil, not one third of the contents of the 
furnace was consumed in the morning. ’ 

Nothing can surpass the efficacy of this fuel: it burns entirely 
away without any Vaste; it produces neither clinkers nor smoke; 
and, upon an accurate calculation, the total waste by the chimney 
does not exceed 2^ per cent of the heat produced ; and it is more 
durable than any other fuel. The only precaution necessary is 
to break it to pieces about the size of eggs, or rather larger, using 
it dust and all together. As it protluces no clinkers, there is no 
occasion,to take out the fire-brick plug; and the only attention 
requisite is to clear the bars two or three times a day; but even 
this is* scarcely necessary if the apertures of the bars be suffi¬ 
ciently large, as the coal burns entirely to dust. 1 find, however, 
that it retjuircs rather a stronger draught than other kinds of 
fuel; so that, where it is to be |)ermanenti.y employed, the chim¬ 
ney should be liaU'as high again as"l have recommended above; 
say 4 ft. O in. instead of 3 ft. 

It will be gathered from ihe foregoing details that coke, by 
itself, is not a suitable fuel for these boilers; unless, at any time, 
it be necessary to*pr«iJiuco heat very rapidly. Thatwhich I em¬ 
ployed is of the best anti’strongest tjuality ; but, nevertheless, all 
coke being coarse* and very porous, allow's an excessive draught, 
anti burns away r!q)idly, wasting much heat by the chimney; 
and, even if this evil tould be obviated, the fueU itself being so 
very light, the furnace will scarcely contain enough to last twelve 
hours. Its specific gravity is about Ijalf that of Welsh coal; 
my peck* of'coke weighed 8^ lb., of Welsh coal 19 lb. 

• Where fuel is to be boqglii, unless good cinders can be 

My bushel of coke weighed lb., of einders 38 lb.; l?ut, as the quan¬ 
tities were talfcn with a gallon measure, the ^ushel was, 'I beUeve, a very 
sfioft one. I iuij4;rstaiid 40 lb. is the average weight of oven-burnt coke. I 
prwnnie, therefore, my cinders weighfid about 45 lb. to llie bushel; but I ha^e 
given njy quantities by weight, instead of measure, to preclude mistake. 
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obtained cheap, I consider Welsh coal decidedly superior to any 
other; the next best being coke breeze freed from dust by a 
sieve of the quality mentioned above. It is, perhaps, hardly 
necessary to observe, that the consumption stated above is that 
of a 10-inch boiler. As the boilers are proportioned to their 
work, a 13-inch will require nearly double; a 15-inch .about 
three times the Above given quantities of fuel. 

The foregoing details supply every information which can be 
desired ,by those who employ this boiler; they show what may 
be expected of it, and how its utmost efficiency may be attained. 
I have been ^particular in detailing them, because they are simple 
and easily followed, and will, I know, insure success. 

In conclusion, I would observe that a strict adherence to the 
instructions contained in my former paper, as to fixing, &c., is 
essential ttfthe efticiency of this apparatus. If those instructions 
are observed, its "efficacy is certain; but, in proportion as they 
are neglected, it will partially or entirely fail. I must at the same 
time remark that there is no complexity or 'difficulty about its 
operation; if it be once properly put up, its management is 
exceedingly easy and simple. 

With respect to the boilers themselves, I recommend every 
one who wishes to employ them to apply to Mr. Shewen; be¬ 
cause I know that those manufactured by him are precisely iti 
accordance with my instructions, and a very slight ."leviation 
from their form may materisflly impair their efficiency. I have 
no pecuniary interest in the invention, nor was it ever my in¬ 
tention to appropriate it with that view. But, if I could have 
foreseen, when I first published in 1837, the experience of Dr. 
Arnott’s stove, I shottjd probably have taken put a patent to 
prevent imperfect imitations; as it is, I can enly hope to attain 
that end by recommending a person who works under my e^’e, 
and adheres to my instructions; and I believe Mr. Shewen will 
be found able and willing to furnish th^article upon the most 
reasonable terms on which it can be efK^ctually manufactured. 
He will also undertake to fix the apparatus where it is desired ; 
but, by a close adherence to my instructions, any intelligent 
gardener may direct' the-fixing of it himself. With respect to 
other persons who may think it worth whilfe to manufacture these 
boilers, they will do well to adhere as closely as possible to my 
instructions. ^ , 

The conical boiler, in its present form, is the rdsulf of con¬ 
siderable study, of some expeMeqce, and of deliberate desigh; 
and 1 am doubtfut whether it can be materially improved. I shall, 
nevertheless, be most happy to aeceive any suggestions on the 
subject; but 1 must reifuest that those who make^them wlll^rst 
take the trouble to understand what they l^rite about; andnjvith 
this viewy I recommend to their attentive perusal Mr. Charles 
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Hood’s Treatise on Hot-water Apparatm, where the subject is 
thoroughly investigated in all its bearings. In perfecting the 
apparatus, I have done iny best; and any one wlio employs it, 
by following my instructions, may obtain my results, which, I 
think, ought to satisfy him. 

adoption in various places is, perhaps, the best evidence 
of its efficiency. Messrs. Loddiges at Hacknej*, Messrs. Chand¬ 
ler at Vauxhall,^ Mr. Wilinot at Isleworth, can, I believe^ give 
satisfactory testimony respecting it, besides many private gar¬ 
deners, among whom I may mention Mr. Johnson at Strath- 
lieldsaye. On the whole, I consider that at Messrs. Chandler’s 
at Vauxhall the most lavourable specimen of the apparatus, 
though there are in that one or two tlelects, which may be easily 
remedied, and which would not occur now after the more com¬ 
plete experience attained in that and other extensive apparatus. 

Sevenoaks, March 10. 1840. 


Art. VII. Botanical, FloricuUural, and Arboricullural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants newly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or which have been originated in them ; together with 
additional Information respecting Plants{whether old ornew) already 
in Cultivalion : the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the Encyclopa:dia of Plants," the “ Horlus Britannicus,” the 
“ Hortus Lignosus," and the “ Arboretum el Fruticeium Britan- 
nicum." 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine; in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; 3s. 6a. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c. . 

Edwards's Botanical Register; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3s. 6t/. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Or. 
Lindley, Professor of Botanj^ in the London University. 

Paxton's Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants; 
in monthly numbprs,^ large 8vo; 2s. 6d. each. 


soos. 


thAWA'CEX. 

NUTTA'I.L7.« 
malvsflbra Paxt. 


[bot. vil. p. 31. 
•.p Paxt. mi^. of 


Mollow-floworcd H pr au P Texas 18S8. I) 

Very unlike the species of Nuttallm generally grown. It is a slender ever¬ 
green species, with flowers*very like those of il/alva moschiSa. It has, as yet, 
only been grown in pots; bat will probably prove hardy. It is propagated by 
division of thd roots, as it is difficult to stril^ by cuttings; and seeds have 
been only' very .sparingly produced. (^Mag. of Rot., Mardh.y 
^cguminds<c, 

1*57. DILI.WV'N/A • * [bot. Til. p. 87. 

il)cci6sa showy ijJ or £ xny.jn 0.c ?N.S.‘Wales id&38. C s.l.p Paxt. mag. of 

A robust, bushy, evergreen specips of Dillwynio, vftth very showy flowers, 
raised by MessrL libllison of Tooting, from seed| received frbm Baron Hligel 
of Vienna, withoie^ their native country being mentioned. It should be 
nage^ike heaths, with thi exceptiofl of adding a littK loam w the hea& 
mould i^ which it is grown. It is propagated by cuttings, which strike without 
1840. April. ' p 
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difficulty j though they may be hastened by the application of “ a trifling 
bottom heat, produced by partially ilecayed bark.” (Pajrl. lilog. of Hot., 
Marcli.) 

IXosacra:. 

ISIS. SPIK-ftA 28324 racciiui«6r». 

‘This species i.s figured in the Botanic Jlcgkter (or 1810, t. 17.; ami Dr. 
Lindley observes that the species figured under this name in I.oddige.s’e Bo- 
tanical Cabinet, t. 140C., appears to him to be .V. luxitlura. (Bot. Beg., MarcJi.) 

6Vs«mace!C. 


1698. GESXE'R/.t ^ . 

cochleans CS f-r 1 j» •*' Organ MounU. IS.).. « Uot mag. ^<8/. 

A handsome species, with very large, thick, concave leaves, anil rather small 
flowers, which have a nearij ccpial spreading limb. Found on the Organ 
Mountains by Mr. (ianlner. {Bot. Mag., Marcli.) 

Epaerhtew. 

Lksanthe I’t'rUriUdtu XAniXX. — A plant of this rare species has flowered at 
the Uorticultural Society’s (iardeu; Init the flowers are “ very small, and of a 
dull purple.” (.B. M. B., No.ili., Marcli.) 

Cactticrcc. 


1472. CE'KEUS 

leuc^nthU'i P/t’HK white-flow orctl jck 
S//nuntfMi': |ji‘hiiiue.u'tu!> Icucanthus 


au W ('lull* O s.p Itot. reg. IS'M', 1. 1.' 


This species strongly resembles an Echiiiocactus, and the fliiwi-rs, which are 
white, and 0 in. long, are spreading, and very handsome.’ " The s|iines are 
brownish when young, and sjiring from the midst of a quantity of brown wool, 
which becomes grey with age, and finally di.suj)pears.” {Bot. Beg., March.) 

AsctepmleiE. 

773. OONO LOnUS ’ 

hlbpiUus J/tM/A. 4 Arn. hitpid ^ kAl ^ Brazil 1SS7. (' c But. mag. SlSii 


This species differs from tlie other species of the genus in heinp sub-erect 
and herbaceous. It also appears Inlf-liardy, and will .stand the winter in the 
open air, “if placed at the liottoin of a sheltered wall.” The flowers are “of 
a peculiarl 3 ’ thick and coriaceous testure," and of a dark purplisli lirown. 
They are large, and, being produced in clusters, are ornamental, notwithstand¬ 
ing their livid colour. The species is a native of South liruKil, and was sent 
home by Mr. Tweedic. 

fiolanacca;. '"i.— 

S91. .20lX'.\-i;m ' 

luicin^nuin ?0 Jk pr . jl Pk ... JKjG. S c*- Hot. rug. 1810, 15 s 

A pretty little decumbent plant, with pinkish flowers, wliieh flowered in the 
Horticultural Society’s (Jarden in .Inly, IH.'IT, and then appears to have 
perished. Dr. Lindley observes tliat, “if the genili NyTtcrium is to be pre¬ 
served,’’ this “ plant will belong to it.” (Bgt- t('g., March.) 

Avanffiacca;. 

•►PHLOGACA’NTHlt.8 Nees. fFrom phtoghs, a flame, and Acanthus, the tyi* of this famit)’; on account of 
its long spike of yellow or^flame-coloured tiowerb.) 

ciirvifltwus Sees, curvetl-floweretl % Q or C ii Y. K Sylhct 183*/. C co Bot mag. 3783, 
Synonyme: JmW^ curviflbra fVa/l. , 

A handsome stove shrub, with leaves about I ft. long; with a large thyrsus¬ 
like raceme of flowers, 6 or 8 inches long. It was found on .the mountains 
near Sylhet, and flowered at Woburn in November, 1839. (Bot. Mag., March.) 

Protekccse. 

' Mangletia glabrdla Lindl.—The plyyit^s nearly allied to Grcvfllea ; and'the 
flowers, which are y^ite, are very small. (B. M. No. 27., March.) 

Orchiddeete. >’ « 

8510. ONCI'DIUM 30372 atramlneum Bot. Reg. 1840. ll. ' . 

-F O. Imtedyi Bark. —TlAs species resembles O. papilio^< except in haVin|; a 
stiff' erect stem ; and it has been named by Mr. Bhrker in honour of Ug gar¬ 
dener. (B, M. R., No. 21., March.) 



On Jlamering the Renanthha coccinea. ^OS 

Epidcndrum falcdlum Lindl., syn. E. Parkinsonsttnnm Hook. Bot. Mag. 
t. 3778. (B, M. 20., March.) 

Broiin/iltmm aurt-a Lindl.—A native of Mexico, with bright rcrl flowers, 
devoid of fragrance. ( //. iM. R., No. 22., March.) 

+ Oheroma rijtmdrira Lindl. — Flowers small, green, and arranged in a 
cylindrical spike. (H. M". R., No. 23., March.) 

-f- ^Srasaro/ii tvniisa Lindl -“ Resembling B. nodosa in habit, but with 

much larger flowers. The li/) is wiiitc, and the other parts greenish.” (S. M. 
/L, No. 24 , March.) 

+ Lu-'/iii rulnscftii Lindl. — I’lowers white, tinged with pink, and produced 
in a loose raceme, (li. M. R., No. 2j., March.) 

tm SATY'ltll'M 

[lustulfktiim y./st//, [lu^tiihir A lAJ or 1 ... Pk t', O. Hope ISW. H 9.p Bot. rcg. 1B40,1 

This spccic.s, which was grown at Kew' in 1800, and has Ijeen long lost, 
appears to have been lately reintroduced. Dr. Lindley, noticing the difficulty 
of growing (,'apc (trchidcie, recoinincnds giving them a complttc season of 
rest, hy withholding water when they are not in a growing state, and also when 
they are in flower, at which .season they should have abundan;^ of light and 
heat. ( Rat. Jlrg., March.) . ^ 

t-CAM-A Ltmll. (a chambi.T, ous^ an ear; in aliiision to the form of the lahelluic 

(mag. ot bot vii. p. i 

purpurL-a l.indl.', pnrpl^.y/tt«*tv< CSl I**" i *ny Pk Ka.*'t Inilies lHi37. D p.r.w Pax 

A pretty cpi[)hytc, a native of the East Indies, which formed part of the 
collection hronght by .Mr. litih.son to fhatsworth in 18.37. It belongs to the 
section rduilna. and reijuires a warm moist ataiosphere, in which it is grown 
oi> a rough block of wood, with the bases of its roots [troteeted with moss. 
(Pu.it. Mug. uf Rot., jMarcli.) 

b'iiluccif. • 

+ KU.« I OK'LI.A Lindl. {/iifjidns, riKal; r'lK’uhty of the flower stalky when supporting the seed-vessel.) 

liaiinnua LhidL Huma-atioured l_J A ^“y S Mexico S co Bot. r(^. 1840. 14. 

This very beautiful plant was found by M. Hartweg in Mexico, and sent 
by him )o the llurticnltnral Society, where it is found to require exactly the 
same treatment as a Tigridia. ( Hot. lirg., March.) 

bUiuiTic. 

, lOlG. .”017* flpecibsum var, albiflbrum 3/rtg. 

Tliis variety Sir M*. J. Hooker considers to be the Tametoma of the 
Japanese. ( Rot. jIIc,"*. March.) ** 


Aut. VUI. Remarks on Jtoxvering the Renanlhera coccinea. 

By J. \Veb,stek. 

Thf. treatment held fcfl'th by different authors, and the»system 
generally adopted, to throw this baauliful orchidaceous plant 
into flower, is to place, the plant near the glass, and withhold 
watering it until its .skein becomes shriveled, and/he whole plant 
assumes a withered unhealthy appearance, and then to resort 
to its foriiTer mode of cultivation; «;|ien the vital parts again 
become sexcited, the sap flows to the extremity of its stems, the 
ftfiiage again puts forth, but, ^ giatiy instances, neither a flower 
stem or a lateral shtfot appears, to the great disappointment of 
the cultivator. . * 

, following is the system which I h$ve resorted to, and from 
whi^ I have olfftiined Wie successful result of throwing it jnto.flower 
witOhe plant in a full state of luxuriance. Having it groiying upon 
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a log of wood", and the power of removing it at pleasure, in the 
early part of summer I placed the top, or growing part, nearly 
close to the glass, and kept up at all times ii liberal supply of, 
moisture to the bottom part, in order to keep it in a constant 
state of excitement; so that the sun’s action through the glass 
might cause the young wood and foliage (whence all thenouwsh-. 
ment flows) to become yellow and ripenetl, thereby retarding its 
growth, and causing it to put forth a flower steiji with the plant 
in full health. Before the flower-stem appeared, the shoot at¬ 
tempted to break in several places, ns it made progress in 
growing; wl^en the stem was put forth, I lowered the plant from 
the glass, and the foliage again resunjed its healthy appearance. 
llartkarA, Feb. 7. 18)0. 


Art. IX. On Melons. By Alexander Forsyth. 

The sorts I should cultivate are, a few Rocks, for their look 
at table at extensive entertainments; Green-fleshed, as being 
economical and fashionable (a middle-si/.ed fruit about 2 lb. 
weight being considered the best); and Persians, such ns the 
Sweet Ispahan and Hoosainees, for their rich aqueous pulp, and 
as by far the most delicate and delicious of the melon tribe. 

Very early melons may be grown in pots, one plant /in each, 
to mature one fruit, in the piile-stove, or in a house or pit on 
purpose, where a wholesome high temperature is maintai'ned of 
75° or 80°; the fruit may be supported by being laid on a small 
earthenware saucer, inverted into a larger one suspended from 
the roof. ^ 

Melons planted out in a ridge, on a bed> of* tail, dung, or 
leaves, under glass, may be advantageously cultivated in the 
following manner. In any house,* pit, or frame, where an at¬ 
mosphere as above described is maiutaine^l, sgw some seeds in 
thumb-pots, one seed in each pot, which must be kept near the 
glass arfter the plants are above grouml, and be allowed a free 
circulation of air, in order to rear the plants as robust and 
short-stemmed as possible; but, though I detail the process of 
rearing seedlings, I must not be understood to mean that they 
are equal to those raised from cuttings, which process I shall 
here detail: — • 

In an atmosphere as above described, let the fcuitTng-pots, 
prepared in the following mahn»sr„be placed half a day previous 
to their being usAl,^ in order that the mould may be warm, to 
prevent a check by cold soil to the bottom of ap erotic cutting. 
If provided with a small crystal bell-glass, or a small hand-light 
closely glazed, that may be used^ but if jirovidea with neither, 
which is (nothing uncommon, you can doubtless command as 
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much glass in square or fragment, as will cover the mouth of a 
48-sized pot. 

The cuttings should be taken from the extremities of the 
healthiest vines, cut close below the third joint from the tip, and 
inserted in thumb-pots filled with leaf soil and loam mixed, 
about half an inch below the surface of the soil; and these 
placed in the bottom of a 48-sized pot, and the cavity between 
the two pots .stufied with moist moss, and the glass laid over 
the top of the outer pot, which ought to be plunged,in a hot¬ 
bed up to the brim : this is an improvement in striking cuttings 
which I have never made known before, nor ha^e I ever seen 
it practised by any one else. It is a common way to fill a pot 
three fourths full of soil, and in that to insert the cuttings under 
a pane of glass ; and I have no doubt, when those that have prac¬ 
tised that mode come to see this simple improvement, so much 
more workmanlike, and a})plicable not only’to melon cuttings, 
but to all sorts of cuttings, exotic, green-house, and hardy, they 
will feel nowise rhluctant to relinquish the old way. The advan¬ 
tages of this mode are, when the cuttings get up to the glass, 
which they generally do belore they have struck root, the outer 
pot can bfe changed for one a little deeper, and the moist moss 
serves the two-fold purpose of condpcting heat and moisture; 
and, as the heat of the tan or dung bed will be 30° or 40° above 
that of^the atmosphere of the house or pit (a good tan bed will 
range about 110° at 6 in. deep), i& will be communicated through 
the tftiter pot to the atmosphere around the cuttings, thereby 
accelerating their striking root: this latter is an advantage 
possessed in common with the olil system over the bell-glass 
))ropagating pot. 

To sortie readers this may appear trifling and tedious; but 
others, who have to wipe out some hundreds of propagating 
glasses every morning, wiU find it a far less laborious and 
equally successfpl method, instead of wiping the glasses, simply 
to turn them ovei'. Many heaths may be struck in this manner, 
by letting the pots stahd on a shady shelf lor a fevi weeks, 
and afterwards plunging them in a Hiild bark bed. 

But to return to the melon culture. Plants being reared, 
either from seeds or cuttings, healthy and robust^ are, let us pre¬ 
sume, in 32-sized pots, abeut 9 in. high, with leaves as large 
as the patm of the hand. The hpt-bed being made up to 
within 18 hi. of the glass, and a ridge of loamy turf, mixed with 
Bne fourth its quantity of duyg pulveris^ed to a mould, being laid 
along the centre of the bed, about 12 or 14-inches deep, a day 
or two previous to the planting of the melhns; alid all fejirs of 
offijnSive steam from the bed or lining* being guarded against; 
thqjilants ma^ be turned out of the pots aloitg the centre of She 
ridge, about 1 ft. apart for a bed 9 ft. wide, or fof a 6-foot 
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bed about 15 in. apart, with a fine sweet moist heat, such as 
could be breathed comfortably, about 75° to 85°. Excess in 
quantity of heat is not so much to be feared as inferior quality 
of heat. A strong heat will rarefy the air anil cause ventilation ; 
to facilitate which, a small aperture should be left open, say 
^ of an inch, at the top of every light, and this eighteen or twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four. The time that 1 should shut up 
close, would be at uncovering in the morning (wjiich should be 
done as sqon as it is light); and after syringing or steaming them 
in the evening, when no more air is wanted I’or the day heat. 

Plants raised from cuttings show fruit with less vine than 
those reared from seeds; and this is the best remedy, in con¬ 
junction with keeping them rather drj’ at the roots, for the ever- 
crying evil, that the “ vines have run all over the bed without 
showing fruh.” I should prefer leaving a plant reared from a 
cutting entire, without slo})ping, until it shows fruit; those raised 
from seed must be topped, as they generally draw’ up weak and 
long-jointed, if left entire. I should top them tor the first time, 
as soon as they show the rough leaf, and again as^ they atlvance, 
say, when they have made 2 ft. of vine, in order to pro«luce 
fruitful laterals. When fruit appears, they must be* carefully 
managed to prevent sudtlen atmospheric changes; and, during 
the time that they are in flower, water over heail must be dis¬ 
pensed with, and gentle vapour only occasionally railed, to 
nourish the leaves, for it would be injurious to keep the flowers 
too moist at this time. Every female blossom must now be care¬ 
fully impregnated ; and, as soon as the fruits are set and beginning 
to swell, plenty of moisture and a closer atmosphere will be 
of the greatest service till they are swelled full size, when mois¬ 
ture at the root, and also vapour on the leavea, must‘be finally 
dispensed with. As soon as a reasonable number of fruits arc 
swelling favourably, say three to on a plant, the rest, with 
every leaf and lateral, for which some ^oot^ reason is not 
pledged, must unsparingly be tiiscarded ;'leasing always one 
leaf, or perhaps two, beyond every fruit*) and let every fiuit be 
elevated on an inverted cM lhen saucer. To* grow very early 
melons, dry heat is indispeusahle, as every leaf, in moist weather, 
ought to be carsfully dried once every day ;• and, in hot weather, 
every leaf ought to be as careful!}’ moistened, by means of va¬ 
pour or .syringing. Beforgthc fruit appears, and also* when it is 
ripening off) a well ventilated atmosphere is best; but*, whilst the 
fruits are swelling, closeness and Jnynidity will be found to answet 
the purpose best. • An occasional dusting of-powdered charcoal 
and lime, mixed with .sulphur and Scotch snull^ wijl go far to 
prevent the ravages of intect enemies. 

The be{^ must he soiled over to* (he same deplTi as the rma e 
was originally made, at different times, as the progress qf the 
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roots shall dictate; and the roots must be supplied with soft 
well aerated water, as the firmness or flaccidity of the leaves 
must determine. As little shading as possible should be given, 
as the plants should be inured to the full sun as soon as possible; 
the minimum heat may be 70°, and the maximum 90°, though 
100°»would do no harm, even with the lights close, provided 
the laps and crannies about them were closed, dr with the lights 
not closed, provgled the transition were not rapid. 

Ixlewort/i, Oclobtr 1826. 


Art. X. On the Turkey Onion. By .James Alexander, late 
Gardener at Maeslougli Castle. 

I HEUEWiTii send you a few scetls of the ne.v Turkish onion, 
the first of which I received in 1834 from Mr. Wright, editor 
of the Hereford Journal. I have grown some of the Turkey 
onion every year sxice 1834. It grows considerahlj’ larger than 
any other sort that I have seen ; I have liad some of them that 
weighed 2-^ lb. each. I exhibited at the Hereford Horticultural 
Society for several years three onions of this sort, which weighed 
about 5 lb. 10 oz. each year ; an extra prize, was awarded for them 
every year that they were exhibited. I'sow the secils in .January 
in a hot-bed, and plant them out, if the weather is favourable, in 
the beginning of April, on a south-east border, in drills 14 in. 
apart, and 8 in. in the row. The ground is frequently hoed 
about them during the summer, and occasionally watered with 
manured water. 

Lillie Chelsea, Feb, 20. 1840. 


Art. XI. On sotuing the Early scarlet Horn Carrot as a main Crops 
and on storing it in IVinter.' By James Seymour, Gardener at 
Ashridge Park. ® .> 

I MAKE my first sowinj^ from the 1st to the 10th of February; 
and the second in the last week of Februaiy or the first week in 
March. These sowings are made upon a gentle hot-be<l, using 
a dry sandy soil. 1 thin when very young, and keep a very 
vigilant eye to slugs when the plants are coming up; I have 
always found watering occasionally wiUi lime water to destroy 
the slugs-; i likewise make a sowing upon a south border about 
thfe first week in March, to succeed those upon the hot-beds. 
For my main crop, I sow from the 27th of March to the 10th 
of April, in rows 1 ft. apart, and the alleys- 2 ft. \^ide; always 
tliinpiiig the crop when very young to gabont 6 in. in the row, 
likewise taking care tcjdo this while it rains, if.possible. If the 
weatlher proves very dry, I water pretty freely. 
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I have grown the Orange, Surrey long, Altringham, &c.; and 
have found the Early scarlet Horn the best for our family, ns it 
is very productive and good in quality, and does not require the 
depth of soil, or the distance between the plants, which the larger 
sorts do. I have found this sort to keep quite as well as the 
other kinds. I likewise sow a few rows of the Altringfiami and 
the New white Altringham for a change. 1 find the Altring¬ 
ham the best of the large sorts. The Early scarlet Horn can 
be sown as late as June, if young carrots are in request during 
summer. 1 have found, by sowing the same piece of ground 
several year^ together with carrots, that the roots become much 
more free from the attacks of the wire-worm (E'later lineatus 
Lmn.) and other insects. When I came here, in the autumn of 
1836,1 found the carrots so much eaten and cankered that there 
was scarcely a free bit to be got out of a root, and they were 
likewise very bad-tasted. When the carrots are taken up, and 
all the refuse cleared away, I then give the piece of ground 
a good sprinkling all over with quicklime, and let it remain two 
or three days; then I give it another sprinkling as before, and 
dig it in to destroy the w’orms, slugs, &c., which are lower down; 
the drier the weather is, the better for the lime taking effect. 
Using lime, and digging {he ground over several times previously 
to sawing in the following spring, are attended with a very bene¬ 
ficial result. In 1837 I sowed the same piece of grogiid with 
carrot, and in the autumn they were much better than in 1836. 
In 1838 and 1839 the carrots were entirely free from speck, and 
likewise well-tasted. 

Taking up and storing the Roots. — When I think of taking 
my carrots up, I choose a dry time for that purpose, and have 
the tops mown off to 6~ni. high, the day prftvious to digging 
them, and cleared away; I then take a three-pronged fork, and 
commence digging. I lay the roofs in a sort of line, as they are 
dug up, to dry. I have likewise men to follow the diggers for 
the purpose of cutting the tops offi which is done quite close 
to tneo root. This is very easy to ttccomplish with the Al¬ 
tringham, Orange, &c., but recpiires a little ntore care with the 
Early scarlet Horn, as it. is hollow-crowned, and will perhaps 
want cutting oyer once or twice from the time of taking up to 
the June following. I always make three sortings in my car¬ 
rots: the first contains all/he finest, which I keep for'dinner par¬ 
ties, and for sending to London in the spring, when the family 
is there; the second sorting is^foj^ the use of the parlour; aAd 
the last sorting is. for general purposes. When I begin to pack 
them, I do liot pack them close to the wall, as is generally the 
case, but leave a vacuity of 8 in. on the wall .side, for tile fold 
air to pass rouiut them, which, L find, prevents "the roots^rom 
growing ^nd rotting. 1 store them upon the. north side of a 
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ground-floor apple-room, and have found them to keep very 
well till June. 

Frithsden Gardens, Ashridge, Herts, Feb. 17. 1840. 


Art. XII. Some Remarks on the Culture of the White Carrot. 

By W. Masters, F.H.S. &c., of the Exotic Nursery, Canterbury. 

Whenever a new vegetable is introduced, although .1 would 
by no means put aside the varieties in common use to which it 
most nearly approximates, yet I would recommend that the 
novelty should have a fair trial against those of long known and 
established repute ; and then, even if it is not found’in itself to 
be superior, before it is utterly discarded, I w’Quld ascertain if it 
possesses properties that, eithei; by culture or by hybridising, 
would increase its own merits or those of its nearest allies. By 
this means we nyij' hope that one out of many novelties will 
prove of superior value to those already in cultivation; and that 
progressive improvement will be realised, either in increased 
production on a given space, or in better flavour, or more nutri¬ 
tive (jualitics, in the subject of our experiments. 

About seven or eight years ago 1 received from the Horticul¬ 
tural Society, and also from France, a few seeds of the White 
Carrot, V’hich I sowed in the nursery in company with the "sorts 
that are usually grown, and found the new comer increase in size 
more rapidly than the Orange, or even the Altringham varieties. 
At that time, believing them nda})ted only for kitchen use, we 
repeatedly t.asted them during their grotvth, and also when they 
had acquired maturity: my friends’ and my own opinion coincided; 
we mutually pronounced them, neither in flavour nor appearance, 
at all equal to the common kinds. 

The greater weight that the white variety acquired, under pre¬ 
cisely similar circum^ances, was an object too important to be 
passed over, and accordingly several of our agriculturists„were 
induced to grow patches of the White Carrot in their fields as 
food for horses; and in the neighboilrhood of Ashford, in this 
county, many acres have been grown •during the past year, and, 
as far as weight is Concerned, with entire success. The land 
best adapted for its culture appears to be of a sandy character, 
and even ih some instances a considerable growth has been ob¬ 
tained u^on* almost a pure sand- This, then, constitutes its chief 
value; it may be profitably ^ukivated upon lands that are at 
present utterly worthless. In our county there are^ hundreds of 
acres between jpeal and the Sand Hills, now waste, that might be 
made lo prodime-this vegetable ; and iil^ Suffolk, near Brandon, 
wh^tt* many acres of )i similar*cluiructer exists and that hitherto 
have qeither yielded employment to the labourer nor, profit to 
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the landlord, its growth might be encouraged so as amply to 
repay the outlay. On some of the worst soils that it has been 
tried upon in this neighbourhood, about a ton per acre has been 
produced; and upon others of a sandy nature, where cultivation 
had been farther advanced, eighteen and even twenty tons have 
been obtained upon the same space. 

This variety has the power of collecting nourishment where 
the sorts previously grown would be incapable pf procuring it; 
or, as the growers express it, would be burnt up. We must not, 
with this advantage, however,, overlook its defects. 

It will be yeadily inferred, from what has preceded, that al¬ 
though a greater quantity of vegetable matter is produced on a 
given space, yet its relative quality as food is not ctpial to that 
of other kinds; its weight aiul bulk being made up by a larger 
quantity of “wateiy particles. This circumstance accounts for the 
fact, that the roots,‘when stored up, are more liable to decay than 
those of the ordinary kinds. 

It may be interesting to some to know tile mode of culture 
adopted in this neighbourhood, although it difi'ers little from that 
pursued in the other varieties; and, as the season is fast ap¬ 
proaching for sowing, I am not without hopes that it may be 
more extensively proved .than it hitherto has been. The best 
time for sowing appears to be the last week of Af)ril, and the 
two first in May; for not onl}' is it tlifficult to make the^seed ve¬ 
getate if sown earlier, but, of bliose that do succeed, many of the 
strong plants will put up flowering steins, and thus reduce the 
value and weight of the crop. 

I may here caution gi»owers against saving seeds from those 
plants that start jirematurely, for by this practiccj in a few gene¬ 
rations, the stock would r'^tu in to its wild condition, an annual; 
and thus, by losing its increase of succulency acquired by culture, 
lose all its value as an article of foqd. 

The land should be worked till it becomes very finely’ broken; 
and the drills into which the seeds are to'be.placed should be 
veiy shallow. The distance from row to fow must be regulated by 
the soil and its condition ; but the space of fro’hi 10 in. to 14 in. 
asunder, according to the circumstances named, will be found 
the most propeu: lor it will allow ample space for the plants to 
grow, and gives facility to hoe and thin out the superabundant 
ones; which latter operat|pn should be commenced ekrly, or the 
vigour of the seedling plants will be greatly diminished.* 

Canterbury^ March, 1840. 

Art. XIII. On the Culture and Preservation of Potatoes, By Robert 

Lymborn, Secretary t<f the Kilmarnock Ilorticultiual Society, . 

In the January uuitibcr of the Eduibiirgh (iuarterhf Journal of Agricuiture, 
there is an $ssay by Mr. Aitkcn, nurseryman, Castle Douglass, on the .culture 
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of the potato j and in the Transactions of the Highland Society, bound up in 
the same number, there are a paper on their preservation for domestic use, 
and a digest of both papers; also in the number for this present month there 
is a criticism on these by Mr. Towers, author of the Domestic Gardener's 
Manual; and, as I think a little might ite added to all these, if you think the 
following remarks suitable' for your valuable periodical, they maj help to 
throw little additional light on a subject which will be allowed by all to be 
of vast importance. Mr. Aitken in his essay attaches great importance to the 
raising of new varieties from seed, the want of attention to which he describes 
as producing a taint irsthc potato ; Mr. Towers, in his criticism on this point, 
seems to think there is no foundation fur this opinion, and founds his refu* 
tation principally on the new theory, lately propounded by Mr. !K^ain, that 
every seed contains within itself all the parts capable of being developed in the 
future plant; and that all the buds and brunches to be dcvcIopecMu the future 
tree will bo found contained in embryo in the seed from which it sprang. 
But this theory itself has yet to stand the test of experience. Tt*will not be 
easy to dcnionstrute it$ fallacy from microscopical observation; but neither 
ran we demonstrate its truth by the same means, though, as fiir as„obscrvation 
will guide us, it is rather in favour of itsjtruth. If it is ,frue, however, there 
will be a normal quantity of [larts, as, for instance, of buds : and so far Mr. 
Anthony Tod Thomson seems to favour this theory; for, in bis Elements of 
liotany, he says that n<» more biuls will at any time be developed on a plant, 
than this normal number ; that, as the tree continues to grow, every suc¬ 
ceeding year’s growtfi leads from a few of the terminal buds of the previous 
one-year’s shoot, and the otliers become latent or concealed below the bark; 
that, as the stem swells in bulk, the buds continue to follow the bark outwards 
by the medullary rays of the wood ; and tliat,ifthc stem is cut over, no other 
buds will push but these, which, if rubbed oil' oifce, will spring again an<l no 
oftener. I have, however, often observed, in trees cut over, a far greater than 
this normal'^nantity of buds to spring ; and, in particular, I recollect of having 
made the observation on the stump of artree which had been cut down at 
Monkwood Grove: if my recollection serves me right, it wtis a sycamore; and, 
round the whole edge of the cut, the buds were clustered in many thousands. 

1 pointed it out to iMr. Smith at the time, atid we both remarked on the ne¬ 
cessity of practice to the correction of theory. About two years ago, also, we 
hiul one of our dahlia roots, one of the duplicates we were springing on a 
little hot dung, on file crown of whicli, contrary "to the usual number of buds, 
llie top, which was raised into a conical shape, was crowded with hundreds of 
buds upon buds like bees in a hive. What .shall we make, also, of the clusters of 
young shoots found like birds’ nests c|i the tops of birch trees, &c. ? Are these 
all normal ? and would they not be niiich better explained by the jiower of 
that vital energy so evqry wTicre present and so little known, which, us in the 
animal economy it is found to v‘»ssess tlic power of forming bone and mtTscle 
and all the animal tisspes from the same blood, sometimes even depositing 
bone in the vital organ of the heart, so, in *likc manner, in the vegetable 
econoniy, is found, stimulated hy the accumiiUited deposits from the leaves 
in a favourable autinpn, converting the leaf-bud into the rutjjments of flower 
and fruit ; and, as in the instances above quoted, forming innumerable buds, 
totally independent of any former normal numbers. Mr. Towers extends this 
theory so far, as to reckon seeds no more important a part of the series of 
individual species, than the tubers of the rhizoiuata of tuberous roots like the 
potMto, or than the cuttings or grafts of other plants j but we see this series 
broke in niion in innumerable iustancBs, kfy the hybritls raised between species, 
which would not take place were the whole series of jnefividut^is ineluded in 
their first origin. 

Mr. Khight, to iSTiosc authority Mr. Towers sAnns to pay great deference, 
was ot a contrary opinion. ,It was a fayourite theory of that gentleman’s, that 
the GoWen Pippin aiul other old sorts of apples, though continuccTby grafting 
on healthy young stocks, would lose their vigour as the original treo decayed ; 
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and there was a necessity of raising new sorts from seeds, to replace the old 
and decaying varieties. This theory has no doubt been carried too far, it has 
been affirmed that all the grafts would die when the original tree died: and 
Mr. Aitken, 1 think, has also attached too nnich importance to it in the 
potato; but that it is true to a certain extent, experience will warrant us in 
affirming. This district, and about Paisley, has long been famous for raising 
ranunculuses from seed; and so superior’ in vigour are those recentlj' raised 
from seed to the older varieties, that it is customary for florists to point out 
the new seedlings, in the beds of flowers belonging to their neighbours, before 
they have come into flower, merely by the extra vigourrof the plants; and so 
well is ]this known, and so much calculateii on, that it is customary to hear 
florists talking of destroying their old varieties, and to continue to grow from 
seed only: the same thing has been remarked about the seedling pinks, and 
we never have the large sorts of Lancashire gooseberries to come up to their 
first-declared weights. 1 am, therefore, of opinion, that more attention ought 
to be paid' to the raising of new varieties from seed, and that much of the 
success will depend oh selecting the best varieties to breed from, and also the 
most vigorqns individuals of that variety; much also may be done in blending 
prolific and fariuacepus varieties, &<?. Mr. Aitken, however, 1 think, attaches 
too much importance to this. Any want of vigour arising from the age of the 
variety must come on gradually, and cannot, as Mr. Towers remarks, come 
and go with wet and dry seasons : some peculiarity ntjst be .sought fur in the 
nature of those seasons in which the failure occurred ; and to the excessive 
and long continued drought which prevailed throughout the most of Scotland 
in the years alluded to, precisely at the period when the tubers should have 
germinated, we must certainly look for the principal cause. We have had long 
continued drought in other seasons: but, if sufficient moisture is found to 
germinate the tubers, and all'ow them to protrude their fibres into the ground, 
they may fail iit vigour afterwards from a want of moisture ; the plant may not 
grow so strong, but the fibres are strong and active in this spegies of plant, 
and it is not etisily killed when once begun to grow. As a proof that drought 
did the most mischief, 1 need only remark that, in our own expericKce in that 
greatest year of failure, we had not a single failure in the nursery grounds, 
where the soil was well broke with the spade and the moisture and heat re¬ 
tained ; while the same potatoes, from the same heap, and planted at the same 
time by the plough in Mr. Fowld’s field, were a total failure, from the rough 
and lumpy state of the groumi : iJiany other causes no do'iiot a-ssisted. Tubers 
for seed too long cut and exposed to the weather, tis Mr. Towers remarks, 
will lose their vigour; they may be thrown together in heaps after cutting, 
or thrust into sacks, an<l thus heated anri spoiled; they may be too ripe when 
lifted, or too green; the drills may be too long e.V[)used to drought before 
planting; the dung may be insufficiently rotted : ml of, these may cause partial 
iailitres, but the excessive and widely extcnd<4d failures of these seasons were 
more deeply seated. Mr. Aitken’s directions as to paving the ground well 
pulverised are excellent. Too Inuch attention cannot be paid to this: it should 
be broken as small as possible, and done in dry weather / when the particles of 
earth arc minu^, and thoroughly dried on the liurfacQ, they keep separate 
unless the aficr ruins are heavy indeed. Confined air is retained in great 
quantities between the particles which retain the heat; any showers and dews 
that fall are not so speedily evaporated ; and thus heat and moisture, two of 
the most principal requisites in vegetation, are greatly increased. • 

In planting with the plough, especially if the ground is ploughed wet,<:t is 
too often planted with potatoes in* a tough and lumpy condition, and the 
drought peneVatin^, pnd the heat _ escaping, the tuber is left without the 
necessary agents in furthering gennination; and being gcneipllj' planted from 
cuts not whole, and thus d<[>rivcd of the skin which patu'rc has provided for 
jts preservation, it^is no wonder if i^t become (txhaustofi and perish*. Mr. 
Aitken and Mr. Towers both approve of unripe tubers being planted^nd the 
former goes into considerable detail as to the methods of procuring these; 
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but I would prefer the •tubers grown on pent soil to unripe ones; there is a 
vigour in these which cannut be attained to, though they arc lifted never so 
green in loamy soil. Mr. Aitken advises to cut over the stems, and leave the 
potatoes in the ground a considerable time before raising ; but, if the stems are 
cut so low as to divest them of leaves, they will get little good in the wound; 
and, if left long, the buds 'may shoot from the tuber, and weaken them. I 
wouhl rather advise to have them taken up, and spread on the ground, and 
turncu till the skin gets green, and something approaching to the nature of 
bark on the stem ; every one in the practice of planting potatoes, will know 
the superior vigour ijf those cuts which are taken from the potatoes growing 
out of the surface and become green ; and we may have the whole of our seed 
potatoes of the same nature, for a very little trouble. I am of opinioli we may 
err in lifting potalocs too soon, as well as too late; when the food is first de¬ 
posited as the future food of the young embryo, « hether in tubet or seed, it is 
deposite.d in the form of mucilage, which is the least organised state of the sap, 
and it is subsequently by the deposition of carbon ri[>ened into sugar and farina 
or starch. Before the starch can become food for the young embryo in the 
spring, it must again be reduced into the state of mucilagcj the first organised 
state of the food is, therefore, the most suitable noiirishment fdh the young 
embryo, and hence the su|)criurity of unripe seed corn iftid potatoes to that 
which is very nuich ripened ; but the food will not preserve and keep through 
the winter in this state*; being so low in the state of organisation, it sooner 
decays, and we may err in lilting too green as well as too ripe. The food in 
its most highly orgirfiise;! state of farina or starch has been, by some of our 
best writers on vegetable physiology, compared to particles of mucilage sur¬ 
rounded with a shell; and it rerpiires a good deal of heat and moisture, with in 
some cases the presence of an alkali, to reduce this starch into mucilage. The 
earth is the great stomach or laboratory of the li»od of plants ; and, if tve are 
careful to give it justice by a proper ilegree of pulverisation, we will have less 
cause to ccunplain of too ripe seed. Mr. Aitken has given very excellent di¬ 
rections for The preparing of the sets, in beejs set apart for that purpose, before 
planting put; and the lime hcTecomincnds to be sprinkled in its quicker 
powdery state, amongst the sets when preparing, is of great use in their ger- 
uiinution; it furnishes the alkali required, extracts carbon from the starch, gives 
out heat, and assists powerlully in the solntior> of the food, as more par¬ 
ticularly described in an essay of mine published some years ago in your 
pages. (Sce,Vol.*3|LlV. p. 71.) 

The pa]>er in the (-IttarUrly Journal has excellent instructions for the pre¬ 
servation of potatoes. The principal aim of the writer is to keep the tubers 
from germinating, by [ircserving in co^J, shaded, dri/ situations, and by frequent 
turning; this decreases the heat and moisture, which are the two most 
essential agents in vd»etatk>n. But I am of opinion it will be possible to 
destroy the vitality of the cmbjyo, without hurting the flour of the potato. 
Heat and moisture arc both necessary to vegetation, but they must besapplied 
at the same time; if w& ajiply heat without moisture to a considerable degree, 
we destroy the vitality of the seed altogether, without injuring the farinaceous 
food contained in the seed or root, so fur as domestic purposes are concerned, 
whfeh was the thing wanted by the Highland Society. Mosif dealers in seeds, 
and most nurserymen, arc familiar with the effects of kiln-drying seed. When 
beech mast is Collected in England for sowing^it is often immersed in water 
for the purposo of skimming olf the bad seeds and refuse, which from their 
lightness rise to the top ; and it is then spread on the top of a malt-kiln to 
dry before sending oft'. We have hadtth'A seed frequently sown in the nursery 
grounds, and exposed to'all the rains that fell for six menths, without vege¬ 
tating, and, at the end of this time, as white and full’in the Kernel as when 
sown. The seetl (JT larch fir, being difficult to cntract from the cone, is often 
puf oh the kiln head, and we have often the same complaints of it. The seed 
when «ut is ns full of flour as befofe, only, if magnified, it is •defiment iii 
moisture.; the substance of the food has lost its waxy appearance,,jiut is still' 
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as good for food to animals. I would, therefore, advise spreading the potatoes 
required for domestic use, for some time on a heated kiln, and they will after¬ 
wards keep for any required time on a dry loft without trouble. In the digest 
it seems to be doubted, whether the ripe or unripe potato will be best to 
keep for domestic use; but undoubtedly the ripe potato, containing most 
flour and being least apt to decompose, as before stated, will be most fit for 
that purpose. Flour is more nutritive to animals than mucilage, and the 
floury potato will always be selected at table, in preference to the waxy. 

I perceive the Highland Society has offered this year a premium for the 
best essay on the excrement of plants; and if you c^jn find room for my 
remarks on the subject [inserted in p. 218.], it may help some who have time 
and appaVatiis to analyse the deposit. In the case of the spruce, I think it is 
similar to turf, and acts both by decompo.sition reducing it into soluble food, 
and by keepbig the soil open for the admi.ssion of air, which may be de¬ 
composed with the manure, and yield carbon, oxygen, ami hydrogen, the three 
bases of all.vegetable productions, and also nitrogen, a stimulant. 

We have grown some of our fine plants in pots, drained with bruised bones, 
and have found that the fibres refused to enter it ; they contrnctetl in their 
length, swelled out, and had not a very healthy appearance. I think, there¬ 
fore, bruised bones wfould not Im suitable for glass cases, unless ground to very 
snyill and fermented dust ; tvell-rotted leaves svonid be the safest, and animal- 
ised carbon would give the most nutriment in least bulk, (larbun is what is 
principally wanted as food for plants, but does not enter the spongioles of the 
fibres freely till converted into a saponaceous matter by alkalies ; and this 
requisite state is best found in well-decomposed manure ; a mi.sture of horse 
and cow dung, rotted into the state of a black oily peat, is generally allowed 
the best of all. 

Kilmarnock, March 14. 1840. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Hints for the Vise of Highland I'enatils and Cottagers. By 
a Proprietor. 8vo, pp. 273, 6 lithographs, ^^uverness. 

< 

Sir F. a. Mackenzie, an enlightened and benevolent High¬ 
land landlord, has written this w^rk for the benefit of his cotter 
tenants, and published it in pages of Engli.sji alternating with 
pages of Gaelic. The information it contains is admirably 
adapted for the improvement of thosd' for whom it is intended ; 
and as the author does not attempt too mubh, and proposes to 
introduce every innovation by degrees, there can be no doubt of 
his success. «The hints relate not only»to the building of cot¬ 
tages and management of cottage gardens and small farms, but 
to the treatment of liv^ stock and their diseases,^to domestic 
economy and cookery, including the making oP clothes, the 
treatment of common diseases,, &,c. In short, the work includes 
the following heads, which we quote to show that it is a model of 
its kind, ana worthy of being imitated by proprietors in Wales, 
and in many parts of Efigland. i. Food. ii.. Diseases ahd. Me¬ 
dicine. yi. Clothing. IV. Houses, Fuiiaiture,**&c. v. JSoats, 
Fishing ^ Implements, &c. vi. Agricultural Implements, &c. 
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vir. Cnttle, Horses, Pigs, &c. Diseases, viii. Gardens, Seeds, 
Fruits, Vegetaliles. ix. Education, Morals, &c. 

Tlie following quotation may be read with advantage by,all of 
us: — 

“ But, although I have not conimcnced by the usual formalities of a preface 
and fctroduction, it may be well, before stating the diilcrent heads under 
which it is intended to consider the subject of this little work, to remind you 
that success in any thing de[)ends u|)on your own exertions, and that were 
the most perfect rules laid ilown for your guidance, the benefit to be derived 
depends wliolly upon the inode of application. No proverb is morearue than 
that where one man thrives another will starve; but you arc not to imagine 
that the success of the one or the misfortune of the other depends upon blind 
chance. Every tradesman can jicrform the work in which he has been in¬ 
structed, but very different indeed is the quality of work pcrfornied by each, 
for that depends on the ingenuity of the individual. .So, in the various walks 
of life, he will certainly succeed best, not only who is gifted naturally with the 
most talent, but who rails that talent into action by consideration and per¬ 
severance, who not onlj weighs well the' subject before oommencing an under¬ 
taking, but who determines to spare no pains in putting his matured ideas 
into practice. ^ 

“ If you closely examine your thriving neighbour, yon will uniformly find 
him not only consiilerate, but constantly laborious in the attainment of some 
useful object. Yet it is impossible to conceal the fact, that, with the majority 
of you, indolence and a negligent waste of time prevail to a degree unknown 
in those countries where greater comfort and plenty reign ; for, with every 
allowance for the slaving toil you undergo at seoil time, your care and assiduity 
in harvest, and the anxiety with which you prosecute the fishing when any 
chance of success presents itself, every unprejudiced person will allow that 
your destruction of precious time is such as in any other country would prove 
totally ruinous. 

“ Kee|)ing in view, then, that idleness is the root of all evil, be assured that 
if you take care of the hours the years will not be neglected. Nor is it by 
violent exertions for a limited period, but by an easy constant occupation of 
your time that you can expect prosperity. 

“ To impress this the more forcibly, for it. is a subject of the most vital 
importance, I may illustrate it by two examples familiar to yourselves. Do 
you not generally attribute your inferior crops to the want of manure, and 
would not a larger quantity be of essential serviceV You undoubtedly will 
answer in the affirmative, and I edn then prove arithmetically that a full 
siqiply is always in your power. For, if but one basket, containing a cubic 
foot of seaware, be edllecteil each tide, or six baskets each week, and added 
to an equal quantity of earth, gravel, or clay, according to the uaturts of your 
lands, and mixed u)) Vv'ith the house sweeping^, ashes, and house refuse, which 
in a well-swept house will not be less than two baskets per week, it will 

stand thus: — ' 

* 

31.3 cubic feet of sea ware. 

313-of clay, moss, gravel, or earth. 

lot-of house sweepings and ashes, 

• a7)730(265 cubic yards. ^ 

Now, allowing this compost to subside one half, it will give ;jou rather more 
than 13 or It solid yards of the best conqiost manurd', sufficient to dung half 
a Scotch acre ’'oPTand for potatoes, and the acquirement of which will not 
occu'jiy two hourvt- of the tune now so often wasted. To collect this in^a 
short fliine would be a wor^ of great iTatigue, though by Begrees it may be ac¬ 
complished without inconvenience; and yet, though apparently so simple an 
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together with earthy matter, evidently derived from the gravel walk under the 
veranda. The quantity was about 1J gr. to a square yard of glass, an incon¬ 
siderable quantity ; but it should be remembered, that it bears a small propor¬ 
tion to that which the rain must have contained ; the salt on the glass being 
only that which was left from the spray. It would be diflicult to ascertain the 
exact quantity, every gale from the south-west not brinmng salt with it; we 
are distant, in a direct line, about 30 miles from the New l’as.sage, a wide part 
of the Bristol Channel, and probably the nearest part from which, in tem¬ 
pestuous v^ather, the salt water becomes commingled with the air. To bring 
salt so far inland, in any appreciable quantity, two'‘circumstanccs must 
combine ; the union of salt water anil clouds at the Channel, and a gale. In 
the present instance the principal quantity of salt ileposited was on the 21st, 
only a trifling quantity afterwards, although the gale continued strong for 
several days after. This was confirmed by the evaporation of rain water, 
which fell during the gale subsequent to the 21st, which left salt crystals but 
in very small quautity. — Thomas C. lirowu. Turthcr Barton, near Cirencester, 
don. 25. 1810. 

JExerementitious Rxudntions of the Boots of Plants. — On the .subject of 
excrements of plants, I have often rvonilered that the plants pointed out as 
illustrations were not so a^it as others which have occurreil to my observa¬ 
tion. On lifting up a bed ol two-years secilling ticotch fir, or two-yciirs seed¬ 
ling spruce, the ground around the roots is filled with Vhe excrement : in the 
Scotch fir it assumes a white colour, similar to mushroom spawn ; in some 
places fibrous, in others in thejorm of a web. In the spruce fir it assumes 
a yellow colour, fully more fibrous than in the Scotch fir ; and I have found 
in practice, that, in sowing seed-beds, Hr transplanting trees into lines, 
larch sown or planted after spruc'e have nearly doubled the size of those 
planted after larch at the saind time, and from the same lot of seeds or seed¬ 
lings. Whether this is to be attributed to the excrement acting as manure, 
or keeping the ground open, or perhH|>s to both, the eflcct is vep,' decided. 
On trial, the same thing is observed in all changes of plants, but in none have 
I perceived the contrast more than in the abov'e. 

It has been held by some that the excrement acts as a poi.son, and by 
others that growing |)lants frequently on the same piece of ground exhausts 
that piece of the peculiar nourishment requisite for the individual plant ; and, 
in corroboration of one or other, or both of these theories, I have observed 
that larch does not grow quite as vigorously after larch’,' as planted after 
other plants that have less excrement than the two T aihulc to ; but the 
difference is incomparably more after these, especially the sprijce, though the 
Scotch fir is decidedly next; and, secing,tlie eflcct m giving decided vigour 
to young larches in the nursery after Scotch fir, 1 have been astonished at its 
being said to cause disease in the lurch when planted filter Scotch fir in the 
foresti — R, Byrnhiim. Kilmarnock. » 

RuraP Bnjoymetil. — Mrs. Montague, who used to syisert that all the arts 
and sciences were contained in die first grain of corn, when she held a farm at 
Sandleford haddt tilled princip;dly by women. They weeded her corn, hoed 
her turnips, and planted her potatoes. Madame Udvetius was a woman,,in 
some respects, not inferior to Madame Boland. Having Iicen the idol of her 
husband, whom, in return, she loved witli the warmest affection, site hccainc, 
at his death, the delight of ainiimeroiis circle of friends and Icqunintmiccs. 
Retired at Autcuil, she indulged the native benevolence of hcr*dis|lbsition in 
administering to the wants of animals, and in cultivating plants. One dify, 
walking with Napoleon, then First CohsiA of France, she observed to him, in 
answer to a questionfic had proposed to her, “ Ah, Mo'nsieur le (jrand Consul 1 
you are little consciousliow much happiness a person mayjiqioy upon three 
acres of ground I” (R«cA<?’* Affoa/icf, <S-c., q^fAa/Hrc.) , * ^ . 

Aiding the Germination of Seeds bu QuKkIivie, (G^ M. 18^, p. 71.) — Some 
ofher trials, made by‘ourselves and other nurserymen in the neighboiffliood, 
have showikthe efficacy of the process of preparing wit^. lime, as compared 
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with the same s^d not so treated ; but wc have had no seed so old to operate 
upon since timt trial.— /?. ht/mbur». Kilmarnock, Dec. 18. 1839. 

The Oak. — Twelve acorns weigh an ounce, and an oak tree of a hundred 
years’ growth may probably weigh about fifteen tons. The first year the young 
oak weighs about three tijnes as much as the acorn, or three twelfths 'of an 
ounce. The second year, the young tree weighs about three times as much as 
the tftie of one year, and the third year three times as much as the second, and 
so on in geometrical progression during the chietest lime of its growth. Five 
bushels of acorns arc considered to be tlie produce of a good t^ee one year 
with another. (liroilfcy's Workx of Nature, 1721, p. 43.) 

The Mistletoe has l)ccn treated of, with respect to its method of growth, by 
Dr. Douglas, in the Transactions of the lioyal Society, who has shown that it is 
effectual in cases of epilepsy. {Ihiil., p. 40.) 

Qucrca* VcirLs, in Asia Minor, is described by Mr. Fellows a;.' having leaves 
8 or 10 inches long, and cut almost into ribands like the fern ; it affords ex¬ 
cellent timber, although not a very lofty tree. {.Journal in Asia ilf/wor, p. 272.) 

The tale Mr. Itosroe originally a Gardener. — From the life of this admirable 
man, recently published by his son, it appears that in the carlv part of his 
life he passed several years in assisting his father (who kept a public-house 
and a bowling-green in the neighbourhood of Liverpool) in growing potatoes, 
which they took to market in large baskets on their heails, and in the care of 
a garden. This information is conveye<l in a passage in a sketch of Mr. 
Roscoe’s life by himself, which forms a p.art of the volumes published by bis 
son, arul is as follows : — 

“ Having quitted school I now began to assist my father in bis agricultural 
concerns, particularly in his bn.siness of cultivating potatoes for sale, of which 
he every year grew several acres, and which he sold, when produced early in 
the season, at very advanced priec.s. His modt of cultivation was entirely by 
the spade; and, when raised early, they were consictcrcd in that part of Lan¬ 
cashire usV favourite esculent. When they had attained their proper growth, 
we were accustomed to carry jhem to nmrket on our heads in large baskets 
for said", when I was generally intrusted with the disposal of them, and soon 
became a very useful assistant to my father. In this and other laborious 
occupations, particularly in the care of a garden, in which I took great plea¬ 
sure, I passed several years of my life, devotihg my hours of relaxation to 
reading my book^ This mode of life gave health and vigour to my body, and 
amusement #nd instriiction to my mind ; andl^o this day I well remember the 
delicious sleep which succeeded mj' labours, from which I was again called at 
an early hour.. If I were now asked, whom I considered to be the happiest 
of the human race, I shoidd answer, those who cultivate the earth by their 
own hands.” (Lj/c iVill^m liosroc, <)'c., by his son, Henry' Roscoc.) 

There are two points in this quotation to which we wish to direct the atten¬ 
tion of the young gardener. Ihe first is the frank manner in which Mr. Roscoe 
speaks of his early occupations and hard work, so very different from that 
adopted in the biography of most men wlto 'have risen to eminence from 
obscurity, whether these biographies be written by themselves or theic. friends. 
This, on the part of Mr.dloscoe and his son, proceeds froip that fearless love 
of truth which exists only in noble minds, and in such as are perfectly inde¬ 
pendent of t|m fashionable 0 |)inions of the times. The second point to which we 
wish to dire« the attention of gardeners is, the opinion of Mr. Roscoe, “ that 
those who cultivate the earth with their own hands are the happiest of the 
Hhman race.” It must be undcrstooil. however, that these cultivators should 
have, as Mr. Roscoe says he had St me time to which he alludes, an oppor 
tunity every day of posing some “ hours of relax^tidh in ^reading books.’ 
Let every yotwgjjardcner, therefore, devote some hours daily to retting; ant 
let (he masters of gngdeners consider that this if absolutely, necessary to enabi 
younc men to ekcel iu*their profgssion, and reduce the hours of labou 
accordingly. No apprentice or journeyman gardener,*in our Opinion, ongb 
to work more than«even or eight hours a day. Wc shall ineniiou anothe 
• « 2 
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Hamlet’s cloud, which, in the opinion of the old courtier, was, in the con* 
sccutire moments of his speaking, “ backed like an ouzel, and very like a 
whale: ” for this plastic matter is, it seems, quite ready for sea or land, for 
plant or for animal, and, just as the waves set or the winds blow, it may 
become a sea-weed or a lichen, a lettuce or a lion. — J. M. Chelsea, Oct. 21, 
1837. 

Cheap cirailafing lAbrarics. — Some years ago, a reading institutipn and 
a cheap circulating library were established in Windsor, chiefly through the 
influence of Charles Kuielit, Esq., the founder of the Penny Magazine, The 
history of this library is exceedingly interesting, and has been given in An 
Address to the Subscribers, ^c., by Mr. Knight, London, 18mo. 1833. It was 
to this institution that Sir John Ilerschel directed the address that we have 
quoted from in the preceding paragraph; and if we could venture to take 
room, we- would quote largely also from that of Mr. Knight. We confine 
ourselves, however, to one or two sentences. “ I should like,” says Mr. 
Knight, “ to see, as a branch of your establishment, a room provided, fur¬ 
nished with benches and a table, supplied with liglit and fire in the winter, 
and fitted out with .a very few well-selected books, into which every lad of 
decent contiuct might find admission from 7 till 10 o’clock every work-day 
evening. Those wifb know anything of the course of a working lad’s life 
must understand the difficulties he feels, under the greater number of circum¬ 
stances, of enjoying an hour of quiet after the labour of the day. Helms, 
probably, no paternal home, and at his humble lodging be is surrounded with 
every thing disagreeable. He seeks his pleasures among .lads similarly situ¬ 
ated ; and their evening companionship generally terminates in the ale-house. 
I think you might do a great good by ofleriiig such young men a warm and 
silent retreat for a few hours, strictly interilieting the use of any liquor, 
and aflfbrding no inducement but the opportunity of reading. You might do 
this at the charge to each of not more than two-pence a week, perhaps less. 
If there be any good desires in the working youth of these towns,/*hey would 
be called out by such an opportunity ; and if you save only one in twenty 
from the temptations which so easily beset the* young and inexperienced, you 
will have your reward.” , , 

The above idea is so excellent, and so easily susceptible of being carried into 
execution, that we trust it ouly requires to be made known to be adopted in a 
number of country towns and villages. 

In the Penny Magazine for-Dee. 21. 1833, a notice is"'givcii of a library 
established on the borders, which deserves the attention of all who take an 
interest in this mode of communicating instruction, h sum was raised by the 
tradesmen and others of the town, which, with donations of books, procured 
above 100 volumes. The subscription for reading was a penny a iiiontli, and 
the second week after this was made public, there vfcre above 100 appli¬ 
cants, of whom about 30 were poor labourers, qr solitary females, and a greater 
nuraberwere boys and girls under 14 years of age. Numbers of them bad 
not read two hours in suceessio.t for several years bef&re. One agricultural 
labourer, who had been accustomed to spcnd.his evenings talking with others 
at the Cross in mild weather, in the smithy at otijer times, and occasionally 
in the public-house, as soon as he had access to this library, spent his evenings 
at home reading aloud to his family, and in a short time bis constant presence 
at home eflccted a complete reformation in his domestic economy. This man 
was not given to drink, nor to idleness, nor to any vice, negative oc positive, 
whatever; he was simply troubled with ennui, and, having neither garden nor 
books, was driven to seek such amusiiment in conversation as he could get. 
The same individual when relating this, concluded with the assurance, that 
be had heard’'from others statements similar to that which he had made 
for himself.” (fVmy/Jl-fr/g,, ll-ol. ii. p. 495.) *■ 

We beg the particular attention of master-gardcriers^ftu-m-bailiirs, and 
lahd-stewardc to the dbove cheap and easy, mode of conferring happiness on 
hundreds, n.nd producing, in consequence, more contented servants. There 
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is scarcely any head man on a gentleman’s estate, who might not be instru¬ 
mental in establishing a cheap librar}’. The proprietor and his family, the 
clergyman, and the medical man, will almost always be found ready to assist; 
and, as to getting books, every body knows how cheap they now ore every 
where. — Cotid. 

Taste. — I take taste (when not used for the sensation of the palate, whjch 
is its proper signification) to be a metaphor to cxjjress that judgment_which 
each man forms to himself of those things which are not contained in an^ 
certain rules, and which admit of no demonstration. Thus circles and equi¬ 
lateral triangles allow of no taste, beeause they must be as they are ; but the 
colours they are drawn in, or the materials they are made of, as they may be 
varied, do depend upon fancy or taste. (Gent. Mag., vol. viii. p. 81.) 

The Hampstead pul)lic Ldirary was opened in March, 1833, on the follow¬ 
ing terms : — Shareholders, in whom the property is vested, qye to make a 
single advance of 1/., and pay 2s. Od. or Is. quarterly. Quarterly subscribers . 
are to pay 2s. Cd. or Is. at their option. Weekly subscribers are to pay Id. 
Each class is allowed to take out one book at a time. A room was hired, 
and the collection began with 200 volumes, and 15 subscribers. In three 
months the subscribers amounted to 1(J0, and the volumes to ItOO. At the 
present time, Dec. 18,33, there are 124 subscribers, and 1600 volumes of 
sound English literature, excluding party' works in religion and politics, and 
including the four quaatcriy reviews. All these works may now be read by 
any inhabitant of Hampstead who can spare a penny a week. The objects of 
the institution haytf been explained in a very interesting address by the llev. 
George Kcnrick, from which we regret that we cannot spare room to make 
an extract. Those who wish to establish similar institutions will find cata¬ 
logues, with the laws prefixed, at the shop of Mr. Bumpus, Blue Posts, 
Holborn. When a national system of education is established, we trust every 
school will have a circulating library, maintained jointly at the expense of the 
parish and of the readers. — C'owd. 

The vioSt curious Gardens in Euro-pc, .especiatlp in Britain, about the Year 
1730.-»-Tho gardens of Versailles inimitable. Those at Kensington, regu- 
gulatcd by Mr. Wjjie, afford as much variety as any in Europe, where water is 
wanting. At Hampton Court, famous for exotics ; at Versailles, no grass- 
work or gravel, “ nor the beautiful ornaments of variegated hollies, which are 
the glory of the English gardens.” Gardens of Holland, without turf, gravel, 
or evergreeas; Ihtnous for bulbs grown in ^icat earth and sea sand. The 
gardens of Amsterdam exceed all others in variety of curious and useful 
plants, from every quarter of the world ; next, that of Paris, under Antoine 
Jussieu: next,‘Leyden, under Boerjiaavc. The chief garden in England is that 
of Badraington, “ whose rarities were collected by that incomparable lady the 
Duchess of Beaufort.” The gardens belonging to Samuel Reynardson, Esq., 
at Hillingdon, near T?xbridgt^ and the collection at Mitcham, raised by Mr. 
Dubois; and at Chcani, in Surrey', by the care and skill of that (excellent 
fforist, the Hon. Lumlcy Lloyd, D.D. ; with •which we must also mention that 
numerous collection made by the ingenious R^r. Thomas Fiurchild, at Hoxton, 
from every one I have y^ named both at home and abroad. (Bradley’s Works 

Nature, 1721, p. 189.) 

“ My curious friend, Samuel Reynardson, Esq., of Hillingdon, near Ux¬ 
bridge, has Aised several new kinds of peacheg and grapes from seeds.” Pears, 
apples, Ac., raised from seeds in Devonshire, Herefordshire, and other parts 
•f England, and continually afford new varieties. The gardens of the neat 
houses exceed all others in Europ# fc# variety of wholesome produce ; herbs, 
salads, early cucumberk, cauliflowers, melons, winter asparagus, &c : the best 
school^ for a Jcitchcn-gardencr; though Battersea aitbrds tne largest natural 
^Qoragus, and th^ earliest cabbages. The* gardens about Hammersmith 
famous for straVl)erries,^_currants, |;ooseberrics, &.c. Mr. Millie, at North 
End,*affbrd8 cherries, apneots, &c., some months befSre the natural seaSon. 
(/«d., p. 181—191*) 
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The Lemvet Orange Tree*, or other eveigreens, will strike root and pro* 
duce perfect plants, if they are well watered and kept in the shade, as mj'sclf 
and lar. Thomas Fairchild of Hogsden, with some others, have experienced. 
(Bradley** H'orlt of Nature, 1721, p. 41.) 

dtru* nobilk. — The clove, or mandarin, orange I find well worth culture 
for its ihiit for the dessert. One tree here has produced nearly three dozen 
fine fruit; and 1 have no doubt that a welhestablished tree would produra 
five or six dozen anntiallr. To insure success, the scion should be in a torpid 
state : that is, the tree from which it is taken should have finished its spring 
growth, or not have begun it; and the stock should be ir a growing state. — 
IV. Brown. Merevale Hall Garden*, Warwickthire, Jan. 1840. 

PretenJing Dahlia Boots, — There is always a difficulty among dahlia-growers 
in preserving the roots through the winter ; rot so much on account of frost, 
as moisture. Mine of last autumn were carefully taken up, and, as I imagine, 
thoroughly dried, and laid on shelves in a room from which all cold and 
moisture were excluded by one of Arnott’s smaller-sized stoves. They were 
bedded in malt cooms or'chives [the withered roots and germs which drop off 
when turning the malt], which I was induced to make trial of in the absence of 
sufficiency of sawdust at the time of storing. On examining them a few days 
ago, the chives were fifbnd moist, mouldy, and heated, to the manifest injury,and 
indeed partial destruction, of the roots. Of course, they were immediately un¬ 
packed : all the malt chives removed; such roots ns had been destroyed were 
thrown aside, and the remainder returned to the shelves on which they were be¬ 
fore laid, but without any covering. So far as present appchrances go, they arc 
safe. I am told that the moisture would not have appeared but for the warmth 
of the room. Certain it is, that the fermentation arising from the malt chives, 
let it originate how it may, must be injurious to the vegetative powers of the 
plant. \Vhether the same thing would have happened with dry sawdust, I do 
not know.— S. Taylor. Whitlinglon, Stoke Perry, Norfolk, Jan. 10. 1840. 

K'rabis purpurea is peculiar to the sides of Mount Olympus in Bi)hynia, and 
has never been heard of elsewhere. , Mr. Fellows found it growing' on rocks, 
with a beautiful flower, looking like a kind of Uwarf stock ; and, being much 
pleased with it, he made a drawing, on showing which at the Linnsean So¬ 
ciety he procured its name. (Journal in Asia Afimr,p. 119.) Such a plant as 
this, in a flower-garden, will be interesting to the classical reader, as raising 
associations of a favourite country. — Coud. 

Salvia patens should now be taken from its winter retreat f*and,< if it has not 
been cut down before, that operation should now be perforiiied, and the plant 
brought near the light, aind where it may receive the advantage of 45° or 60° 
temperature, and plenty of air. The natpre of this plant is to break from 
dormant buds underneath the soil, and near the collar, whgn the roots emerge. 
Afrer it has become strong, the old soil should be dl^pla<;pd as much as can tie 
effected without injury to the roots, and the plaft repotted in good turfy loam 
and rotten dung, in the proportion of one of dung an^ three of loam. By 
doing so successively as it requiiics it, in the course of the summer it will 
become a magnificent object. A plant we had-here in the preceding year was 
truly so, and the delight of every one who saw it; .rneasuring 5 ft. high, and 
extending in the same proportion, and covered with a great profusion of its 
rich azure blooms. — John Duncan. Henhury, March 11. 1840. 


, Art. II. Foreign Notices. 

ITALY. 

Po'PVLUsfqstigidta at Pavia, —It was about 163.Vthat from pure ignorance 
an ol^cct of ^the greatest curiosity in the history of Lombardy was destroyed, 
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and which had stood for three centuries as a testimony of the defeat of Francis I, 
of France by Cliarles V. ; and this was the i^^ulus fastigi^ta, ^hich the 
said Francis, after the famous battle, half a mile from the Rocca Mirabella at 
Pavia, struck with his sword, as an emblem of repentance for having offered 
battle—that sword which was soon to pass into the hands of the conqueror. 

Milan, — Brcra. The Idcale of Brera was consecrated to public instruction 
on the suppression of the Jesuits in 1773, and since that time has borne the 
name of the Palace of Science. The library contains about 200,000 volumes. 
The generous Empress Maria Theresa, and her son the Archduke Ferdinand, 
greatly enlarged it;sand as many of the best works on the study of physics 
and natural history were wanting, the empress wished to obtain, at the expense 
of 2,000 louis d’ors, the vainablc library of the physician and naturalist Haller, 
which contained 13,500 volumes, including manuscripts, amongst which there 
were even sixty volumes containing the dried herbarium coMecttid by this 
distinguished botanist; but this herbarium was taken ]x>ssession of by the 
French when they invaded Lombard}', and was dispersed in France. The 
Emperor Joseph li. also endowed it with very valuable gifts. The Botanic 
Garden is. used fur the instruction of the students who study philosophy at 
the two Licei of Milan. It is not rich jn plants, but well arranged, and well 
cultivated. Amongst the plants growing in the open air, a Stercdlia yilatani* 
folia is much admired, the height of which is 56 ft., with a trunk 4 ft. 2 in. in 
circumference, at onesfoot from the ground ; Salisbuna odiantifolia fmate), 
64 ft. high, circumference of the stem 4^ ft. ; C'arya olivmforniis, 70 ft. high, 
circumference of dib stem 5 ft. ; Gymndcladus canadensis, 64 ft. high,' circum¬ 
ference of the stem 4ft. 4 in.; Fagus sylv&tica atropurpiirea, 50ft. high, 
circumference of the stem 5 ft.; and, lastly, a .Ainiperiis virginitina 60 ft. high, 
circumference of the stem 5 ft. Among the green-house plants worthy of 
notice arc, a (iardcnM and a Thunberg/ffl abdtit 9 ft. high, and a beautiftil 
specimen of Phyteiinm albiflorum. The present professor and director of the 
garden is the celebrated botanist Balsamo Crivalli. 

The Imperial and Royal Villa. The vUla is a palace of a tolerable size, 
where the court, when it is fh Milan, spend the summer agreeably. The 
garden is in the English style, not large, but well laid out. 

Commercial Horiicnllurinfs in Milan. Having spoken to you of all the gar¬ 
dens in Milan that merit attention, either as t<r the mode of cultivating the 
plants, or of those that arc rare or of great age, I now proceed to tell you 
something of .the cStal^lishments of Horticultural Botany which are in Milan, 
or scarcely without its walls. There are many who trade in plants, but the 
principal are Messrs. Burdin, C. Longoni, and Tagliabue. The establishment 
of Signor Burdin, besides being lar^r than either of the other two, covering 
a space of 86 Milanese perche.s, is also richer in plants. They published a 
catalogue of the plants winch they possess, a copy of which I send you, and 
in which you will find sonie i«structive notices about their cultivation. G. 
Manclti. il/onsa, d/aj/24. 1839. • 

We have to apolo^se to onr correspondbut for not inserting his letter 
sooner, but it was unfortunately«mislaid. — Co^d. 

GREECE. 

Mode of felling Trees in Greece. — “ The bark (of fir trees) is cut for 2 
or 3 feet, and ?lie trunk wounded with the long l»nife of the people ; afterwards, 
for a seasdh, the turpentine bleeds from these cuttings, and they then set fire 
tc^it, thus consuming the trunk to the depth of about 1 in.; the tree is then 
again chipped, and the fire !m|)lied^o4he new discharge of inflammable sap. 
Some years are thus employed m felling a large tree, lyhith atjast falls, borne 
down by, a heatiy gpst of wind. After the tree is cut down, the slow habits 
of. the people are stili^shown in their further opCTations., The jnnall branches, 
alone we cut off ftir firc-M;ood; the frunk is then chipijcd or grooved an thp 
upper side, so as to catch the ruin-)vuter, to promote the* decay of the wood ; 
and in this state thq tree lies, sometimes across a path, which i« turned in 
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consequence for several years, until, falling to pieces, the parts arc carried 
away on the camels and asses employed in the trade of furnishing fire-wood 
to the villages and seaports. The timber, although extremely straight [? the 
silver fir], and good of the kind, is used for no other purpose than fuel, 
except the smaller trees, which are laid in lines around the cultivated grounds 
as fences ; the branches soon harbouring luxuriufnt vegetation, and form¬ 
ing a thicket, through which the cattle seldom break. (Journal ii^ Asia 
Afinor, p. 2o8.) 

'The Corn-Drag of Greece is described by Mr. Fellows, in his Journal, p. 70. 
as a thick plank of timber, flat on the under side, which is stuck full of flints, 
or hard cutting stones ; and the corn being .spread out on hard rocky ground, 
this instrument, being drawn over it, cuts the straw as well ns separates 
the grain. It is also described by Paul Lucas, in his Voyage dans la Grice, 
and by Virgik in his Georgies, and Varro in De He Rustica. The Prophet 
Isaiah alludes to it, when he says, “ Behold I will make thee a new sharp 
thrashing instrument having teeth.” (Ibid.) 

A Classical Lease. — In Fellows’s Journal in Asia Afinor,p. .30., an ancient 
Greek inscription is copied, which appears to relate to the planting of a 
garden with*fcypres.ses at a certain p^'riod, and to the tenure of the garden, 
together with dwelliitgs annexed to it. The translation, ns given by Mr. 
Yates, in the Appendix to the Journal, p. 313., is to this effect ; viz. that the 
ground was given to build upon, “ iluring the c.\istcnrc of any tree j)lautcd 
in the time of (Irataevus (the hedge of 170 cypresses was planted by him).” 
Mr. Yates remarks that an interesting fact is here proved,'vjz. the use of the 
cypress for hedges in ancient times. From the inscription it would appear, 
that the lease would not expire till these 170 cypresses were dead. (Ibid.) 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Great Price for a Plant of Rlorus niullicaulis. — The annexed ip the suit- 
stance of a written communication from Mr. Ebenezer Warner, Of Belcher- 
town, Massachusetts, to the llampstnre GazcHefwidcr date of August^4.1H39: 
— “ Remarks having lieen made in the Ilainpsliire Gazette about a white mul¬ 
berry tree which 1 sold last winter for the extravagant sum, as was then 
thought, of 50 dollars, it may be interesting to mulberry dealers to be made 
acquainted with its origin, and to know what has become of it. About the year 
1830, I purchased some white qiulberry seed in New York?which 1 sowed in 
tny garden in Belchertown. Among the seedlings were* four trees of unusual 
thrill, and larger leaf than the others, one of which was removed from the 
nursery into the street in front of my house, where it now stiTiids. It has so 
large a leaf as to attract the attention of travellers, especially of mulberry dealers. 
Last winter (1838-9), a mulberry dealer from Comiecticbt, who had seen tlie 
tree yhen clothed with foliage, asked what I i^puld take for it. I stated 50 
dollars, j*nd he said he would take it. 1 afterwards understood that he sold 
it for about 150 dollars to anotlier dealer, who, within* the last three weeks, 
told me that he had sold many of the buds qt one dollar each ; that he at¬ 
tempted to start the buds in a iTot-house last winter^but none vegetated ; that 
in tne spring he inserted some buds into the roots of the white mulbctiy 
stock which have grown 7 ft. this season; that the leaves are larger than any 
multicaulis leaf to be found injiis vicinity ; that about 2500 busls'wcre taken 
from the tree the last winter and spring ; and that there is at this time probably 
not less than 3500 equally fair and good buds on the tree. He also said, he 
had been offered for the tree and this ji’ear’s product, the very handsome sum 
of 5000 dollars, whi«h offer he denied.’’ > 

The Muscat Plant. —• This extraordinary vegetable production (a descrip¬ 
tion of which has never been {lublishcd) is only to bo found 6n the RioGrande, 
and its tributary streams, north west of the Mexicjin rep\jbljt': it grows s'poh- 
tcneously oa the most barren and steriltf mountain# in that country, and is as 
much este^cd as an article of food by the Mexican Indians as is the buffhlo. 
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the elk, and the deer, by their more northern neighbours. The mascal grows 
in tiic shape of a cabbage head, and may be found as large in size as a half 
barrel; it is thickly covered with sharp prickly protuberances to the length of 
fl'oni 13 in. to 18 in.; the root is very small; the head has also a thick cover¬ 
ing of leaves, much resembling in shape those of the plantain tree, which are 
very juicy, and, when prepared for eating in the same manner as the head, 
ulibr4 a sweet and nutritious beverage, answering every purpose to allay thirst. 

The process used for cooking this plant is very singular, yet, if digressed 
from in a single instance, the mascal is spoiled and rendered unfit for use ; 
it consists of digging a hole or pit in the ground to the depth of 4 or 5 feet, 
which must be covered with a layer of heated rocks, on which the mascal is to 
be placed with the root downward ; a thick coat of leaves and bushes must be 
thrown over the mouth of the pit, over all of which is to be laid a thin coat 
of dirt, just sufficient to prevent the heat or steam from cscitping. In this 
situation must the mascal remain (according to Indian computation) for three 
days and three nights, when it may be taken out, and will be found perfectly 
cooked, and most delicious food, in flavour it rescmlfles a ripe mellow peach, 
each succeeding day adding to its good qualities ; it increases in excellence 
by age. On this plant alone do the Indians subsist for months, being perfectly 
satisfied with their food, and esteeming if above all otheit About half a pound 
of mascal is by them deemed sufficient to satisfy the cravings of hunger for a 
day, and is always c^riud with them on their hunting and other excursions. 
As I before observed, the leaves of this favoured plant contain a rich and de¬ 
lightful beverage, jihogether forming a most extraordinary combination of food 
and drink, thus affording anotiicr illustration of the beneficence of a kind 
Providence, in securing even to the wilil and untutored savage a luxury which 
their more favoured and civilised brethren might well envy. 

I have seen the mascal so thick in .some pWes as to form an almost impe¬ 
netrable forest of thorns, as furmidahlc in ap|)earancc as would be the same 
number oC glittering spears, covering the whole cx)>ansc of country as far as 
the eye coWd see, in travelling through yhich the incautious or unwary will 
be rcmuided by a gentle stab, af the necessity there is to have a care. 

I may also mention that many of the peasantry of the states of Lonora 
and Chihuahua, bordering on this country, also cultivate the mascal in their 
fields and gm'dens, and, I have been informed, distil from it liquor, which is said 
to be cxcelient, and not inferior to the best Jamaica rum. (St, Louis (Mis¬ 
souri) /'lrgi«„Augtl8t, 1839, sent by J, M.) , 


Aut. III. Refrospective Criticism. 

• • 

Mb. JlOGEBs's BoHcr and Mr. Benton's Bemnrks. — I have perused with 
great pleasure the accounts oWIr. llogers’s boiler by himself, p. 133.^8119 the 
remarks by Mr. Beaton, p. 139. There is little doubt that this mode of 
warming must finally become universal; anef that, at no distant period, flues 
on the old system will be looked on much in*thc same light as the fireplaces 
in-tlie baronial balls of oitf ancestors, in some of which we are told a jackass 
laden with wood was thrown, the chimney, no doubt, being wide enough to 
allow the sait^ss to escape. The principal object of the present notice being 
to correct^a mistake Mr. Beaton has fallen iiito, and to suggest a mode of 
ciy rccting it, 1 shall commence by copying thqt part of his article which con¬ 
tains it. • . 

“ The boiler is yet susceptible of improvement. Iij its present form it is 
made up of two concentric cones, joined at top anc^botton^by flanges suffi¬ 
ciently wide to^lcavc a space of one or two inchqp between them for the water. 
Thc^re is applic^ insthc inner cone. There is a defect in the outset, which 
is soo» detected in praetke. As seen as the fire begins to burn clear in tbe 
inner cone, the heat is generated faster than the small body of water can 
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^sorb it, and steam is soon produced. There is a small pipe fixed in the top 
of the boiler, with a steam valve to guard against accidents. By close atten¬ 
tion to the fuel and damper, this steam 'might be avoided, and only as much 
heat produced as could be absorbed by the water; but this requires too great 
a nicety for so simple an apparatus. Instead of having the inner {mrt of the 
boiler a cone, let us have it more of a cylindrical 'form ; this would reduce 
the sire of the fire and the surface to be heated, and it would increaiie the 
space for the water in the same ratio. Probably some modification of this 
kind would simplify the working of the boiler, by producing no more beat than 
is absorbed by the water. At any rate, we must get rid tff the*steam, at least 
till the water in all the pipes is heated to 200°.” 

The misapprehension Mr. Beaton appears to be under with respect to the 
steam, is as to the cause of its generation. This docs not proceed from the 
heat being generated too fast for its absorption by the water, but by the exist¬ 
ence of a vacuum somewhere either in the boiler or pipes, most probably in 
the latter, and the communication between the hottest and coolest parts of 
the water intercepted. ' In order to correct it, he must contrive to have the 
whole body of piping completely filled, and the supply-tank partly full, before 
he lights the'fire. If this be done, the effect of the application of bent is to 
set uie water in motion where it is in contact with the fire, causing it to 
circulate through all its extent, until it is returned in a cooler state to the 
boiler to undergo successively the same operation. To eficct this, attention 
must be paid to the air-cock, if there is one ; if not, holes must be drilled in 
the higher parts of the pipes to allow the air to escape, and the water to show 
itself running out of the orifice ; which holes any blacksmith can drill, and 
they may be closed by simple plugs. In order to have the .most advantageous 
result, ^e water ought not to boil, but stop short of that degree of heat, say 
200°: and, to make this most excellent apparatus perfect, the manufiicturer 
should estimate the exact quantity of pipe each size will heat to that temper¬ 
ature. I believe it would be better to have nothing to do with s];fdming the 
house from it, but that a simple machine should be made for the purpose, as 
suggested by Mr. Beaton, whose idea of steaming houses, cither simply or 
wiim tobacco, 1 think admirable, and most easy of adoption, possibly by 
simpler and more economical means than even that which he recommends. If, 
however, it be thought advisable to use Rogers’s apparatus for that purpose, 
care should be taken to have a complete stop-cock, so as to separate the pipes 
entirely from the boiler during the operation. By prevqjiting the water in the 
pipes Koin being heated to a point short of boiling, little waste of water takes 
place, and the tank should be in such a situation that it may plways insure a 
supply sufficient to keen the pipes full. • 

1 do not see the advantage Mr. Rogers states^ of hpving the pipes very 
much higher than the boiler, which may cither entail,a necessity ot sinking 
the bbiler deeper than is convenient, or of raising the pipes above the ground 
level, ab&ut which they ought to lie, and always at tpe outside or near the 
point of the greatest cooling surface. 1 should think one foot, his minimum, 
quite sufficient, and doubt theno being any advantage in having them higher. 
It is evident there must be a maximum, and that a given quantity of fuel, nqw- 
ever applied, can only heat a certain quantity of water; but it is a very consi¬ 
derable quantity, with such an apparatus as this, if confined as here stated, 
and no waste allowed by generation of steam. The parties alluSed to by Mr. 
Rogers, instead of forcing fire upon the boiler, had better have inc/eased the 
Quantity of piping, and consequently the radiation of heat. If any part 8e 
aefective, or rather if the air ^ confinl'd tn any part of the pipes, it will be 
discovered by tl^t paft Remaining cool when the water short of it in the. cir¬ 
culation is hot, and an opening should be immediately madq. < , 

Having explained the misffike on which the reasoning o/ Mr. Beaton op- 
pwa to be founded, bisrecommcndatioivof an alteration iif the form of the 
bmler becombs unnecessary. In fact, the cylindrical form would b*worse 
thaii the present, and the reverse of any aavantage gained by the adoption 
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of it. If any form is better, it is the inverted cylinder, and its being made 
to resemble a limekiln in form : this may be worth the consideration of Mr. 
Rogers and the manu&cturer; but I suggest it with diffidence, doubting whether 
the theoretic calculation of its advantage would be followed by a correspond¬ 
ing practical result. Ther^ is one point to which the attention of the manu¬ 
facturer should be especially called, which is the cleansing. Mr. Rogers 
states that the boiler can be ^en to pieces, and 'there is a valve in the pltui 
for the purpose of cleaning it. Both these advantages ought to be rendered 
as perfect as possible in practice, and to be within the power of any country 
workman to manage* Were this attained, I see no plan likely to compete 
with that of Mr. Rogers for simplicity and facility of working, on » small or 
even on a rather large scale. 1 should like to see an account of the absolute 
quantity of water a 15 or 18 inch boiler would heat to 200°, which Mj-. Sbewen 
could easily give ; and I agree with the proposition that the 4-inch pipe is the 
best as a general standard of reference and comparison. — W. Darlington. 
March 10. 1840. , 

Mr. Pemt’s Mode of Ventilating, Sro. — Why did you not mention your 
own experiments on heating by hot air ? I know the house in Dickson’s nur¬ 
sery at Edinburgh, in which you tried nhese experimeats [in 1804]. This 
house is standing there now, or rather I saw it there in 1837. Mr. Rogers’s 
pit is a most excellent one, and is just as useful for keeping up a circulation of 
cool air in cold pits in dhmp weather, as for circulating not air. How singular 
that 1 did not find oyt this system many years since, when 1 used to lay iron 
pipes through the centre of bark beds in Mr. Knight’s manner, to get out 
neat from the centre for assisting the heating of the house, and to keep down 
violent bottom heat. I had one end of the pipe out through the brickwork of 
the tan bed at the level of the path, and the other end just above tlie tan at 
the farthest comer. I recollect the draught of*air going in at the lower end 
would put out a candle in an instant. How stupid of me not to have foimd 
out Penn*[fjystem by this simple contrivance I 1 think you might notice m 
the Garden^t Magazine how eajy it would>be to put the air in any pine stove 
or frame* in circulation, by passing two small tubes dit^onally through the 
bark bed; the lo^er end to be level with the path at each corner of the bed 
in front, and the pipes to come out or rise through the back corners of the 
bed, and be carried up near to the glass. — D. 'Beaton. Kingsbury, March, 
1840. ^ 

The Consertatory at Chatsworth. (p. 103.) —•*! received j'our note of 7th 
January, and in reply 1 will take its separate “ counts,” one by one. 
First, then, vou ;ay, “ As to a rood of glass covering a rood of ground, that 
is impossibfe if any slope is allowed ; and as the most general slope for 
a large house is, or puglit,to be, not very far from 43°, your calculation 
will be considerably far from the truth.” You will see a perch of g[ass 
roofing a perch of ground ; tkat is, a perch of glass lights, heats,, &c., a 
corresponding perch o^plant-stage, or vine-trcjlis, or Imrk bed "for pines; in 
a range of small houses glazed in wood, near the north wall of the kitchen- 
garden at Syon. [A sketch of this house was sent, but we consider it 
unpecessarv to engrave it, (as the description given below answers ever pur¬ 
pose required for Mr. Forsytli’s object.] “ The general slope ” (to use your 
own words) “ ought to be not far from 45° a fruiting pine^ouse, when 
thus construcEhd, and with upright front glass (as perhaps you will say it 
“ ought to "have ”), will_ be not for from bearing the following proportions; 
saf 12 ft. wide, 15 ft. high, with 3 ft. 6 in. of upright glass in fipont. 'The 
lenrth of glazed work in the cross ieaion of such a Tipuse will be nearly 
20 tL: Hid supposing th6 house 50 ft. long, it will cctntmn 1000 ft., bi»ides 
gable-ent^ng ; gnd .supposing this ^ood old-fash^ned house to have 3 ft. all 
roun^, occupied ^ ^eways and tbotways, including the walls of the bark 
bed. It will leave a vslear piqp bed only.6 ft. wide, which qiultiplied by 50,.th& 
len^ df the house, gives 300, which is not one third, but as 3 to lo, of what 
I am prqiared to shqfv can be got by the following arran^^ent; 
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Suppose, then, a house built, the angle of the roof of whicli is not 45®, 
but from 13° to 80°, or, as gardeners generally term it, 1 ft. rise in 3 ft. flat j 
and having a bark bed nearly parallel with the roof, and at the distance 
under it of say 4 ft., and arranged so that, should light pass through the glass 
at right angles, it might illuminate all the bed and no more. By this j'oii 
will see that I mean to have no upright glass in front, and no wall supijorting 
the ridge of the roof. 1 see just as much reason for there being a wall to 
lean a hot-house roof against, as there would be for a wall to support the 
ridge of every cottage roof, instead of tying the rafters iit couples, anti making 
each support itself. The firevvays and footways, not being benefited by 
light, should certainly be the shades in the picture, and ho roofed with u 
stronger and less polished material, for the same reasons (for you arc deter¬ 
mined to tgive and get reasons for all that you advance or accept) that the 
selvages of fine cloth are made of a coarser wool and homelier colour than 
the web ; and doubtless this is done for the sake of greater strength and 
cheapness, and to enhance the brighter qualities of the web by a powerful 
contrast. But to return to the pine house, and in few words to sum up all. 
The pine Bed will thus be in extent perch for perch with the glass roof, 
and therefore will edntain, by the former calculation, as many pine |)lants in 
a house 18 ft. wide and 30 ft. long, ais the good old-fashioned house will hold 
in 100 ft. long, and the same 18 ft. in width ; a bqpk wall to support the 
ridge will be done away with, and the pine-bed, plant stage, vine or peach 
trellis, &c., placed parallel with the glass ; all the fireways and footways will 
be stowed into the shaded parts, and the northern boundary, whether it form 
a vaulted aile or a plain opaque roof, never allowed to make a less angle with 
the glass roof than 90°. 

I have one reason more to urge in favour of this system of hot-housc 
building, and that is one that is seldom if ever attended to ; I mean the 
deposition of damp or dew, and consequently the drip of water on plants 
and people from the inside of the ^lass of a hot-housc in cold v’eathcr. In 
a frosty night you can scrape from the inside of the glass this frozen dew, 
which, when thawed, falls like heavy rain. I have often observed tlic water 
running down the insides of the cast-iron rafters of a cool green-house in the 
mornings; and comparing dicsc with wooden rafters under similar circum¬ 
stances, and although the glass in both cases were alike moist, the iron being 
such an excellent conductor i/f heat and cold, the innor surface would be 
found nearly as cold as the external air, and consequently dew* or damp was 
deposited in abundance on its cold siirlacc; whereas the wooden rafters 
seemed to resist heat, cold, and dew. Mow, applying this to hot-housc build¬ 
ing, every change of temperature, eithei* in the open air or in the hot-house, 
causes the deposition of more or less dew; but file plastered ceiling of the 
pathway beneath a tiled or slated roof will be nmcb l(%s affected by changes 
in the temperature than the glass roof will, and consequently will not collect 
a tithe of the damp to drip on people that it woiKd. I was very much 
amused once, to see a venerable horticulturist with a quantity of grapes grown 
in a cool green-house, which, when brought iSto a warm vinery to be weighed, 
quickly changed from a jet black to a silvery gre;^, by the deposition of dr .r 
upon their cold surfaces, to the utter astonishment of the worthy representa¬ 
tive of the old school, who hjd then completed half a centiic’' in the study 
and practice of g^dening, and could never account for this unexpected 
metamorphosis. But this will be the less to be wondered at, when I ^ell 
you that an early edition of Maine's (^arjener, and Cirnz/ogue, comprised 
his library of gardeiuliteratitre. Maine's Gardener, if J recollect aright, was an 
heir-loom in the fiimily, but DoiCs Catalogue he certainly purchased on his 
own account, and it was the<bnly act whereby he was ever known to patronise 
the learned in a business that had brought him an uedependent fortune.'*— 
yllexander Eorsyth. Alton Towers, February 8. 1840. , 

iSSr John Robison's Plant Case, 117.) — I should recommend the intro¬ 
duction of an alteration which I am'under the necessity of making, to avoid 
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the injury done to the flowers by the fall into their florets of the heavy 
drops of warm water which fall from the surface of the flat horizontal plate 
when the sun is bright upon it; by giving to the roof a pitch of about Id®, 
the same plate which now forms the flat ceiling will, when cut lengthways - 
into two, admit of a ridga pole or astri^al of sufficient strength to carry the 
plates securely. I hope the little work you raentioncu as being_ in prepa^ 
ration* by Mr. Ward will soon appear. I find that Mr. Maconochie (son of 
Lord Meadowbank) has during nearly 15 years been making experiments on 
plants in glass case^ and has at present plant cases and uieir contents of 
nearly that standing; he is going to write a communication on the subject 
to be read to the Royal Society. I shall not fail to send you an abstract of 
it,— John liobkon. Edinburgh, March 5. 1840. 

BraUhmailJs KUchcn-Uangc .—A friend has handed me your^vakiable and 
extensively circulated Magazine of January last, in which, at p. 40., you have 
unintentionally given an account of a cooking appiwatus exhibited here, 
which is so erroneous, as to have a tendency to prejudice the public against 
its adoption; the account bears the luldress of W.Wild, Hertford, Dec. 1839. 

I trust you will kindly make a counter statement, particularly* as regards 
the means of roasting (the extract staRng “ that the means are dispensed 
with,” which 1 take to imply that the apparatus will only bake); the ovens 
arc Roasting Ovens, upon the same principle ns that described in your No. 
for December, 1839, p.7:J7,, diflering only in having the proceeds of com¬ 
bustion to descend, and pass under them, before going into the chimney, 
instead of passing directly upwards; the same small fire working both the hot 
plate and boilers, as well as communicatihg sufficient heat to the closets 
below, before its exit. The chief novelty in the apfiaratus is, that the upper 
flues and sides of the ovens next the fire arc coated with Stourbridge bneks, 
which not only modify and ct^ualise the heat, but rettun it; by whiw a most 
important saving of fuel is effected, the apparatus being capable of cooking 
more than*-jpuble the quantity that any range of its size can do, at consider¬ 
ably less expense of fuel, as well as bclhg more cleanly and more easily 
worked. — (f. M. Brailhwaite. White Lion Court, CornhiU, Feb, 26. 1840. 

V'tmus fulva, tfie slippery Ehn, Arb. Brit., vol. iii. p. 1407.— In my opinion, 
the inner bark of the branches of this tree ranks jis the first demulcent in the 
American materia mcdica ; and, as long since as the year 1803, I proclaimed 
its merits, in an article added to that on the .elm, in my edition of Dr. Wil- 
lich’s Donwsta Enej/dofusdia (of which a large edition was sold), and also in 
the Philadelphia Medical Mitseum, vol. i., in which I noticed it among other me¬ 
dicinal trees ancUshrubs, natives of the United States. Since that, the delight¬ 
ful mucilage of the inner bark has* been extemsively used, in cases where 
a powerful emollient* was required. Nothing can equal a poultice of the 
pounded hark with water, to bring gunshot wound to a healthy suppura¬ 
tion. The Indians taught thif frontier medical men this secret, and they 
informed the United States’ army surgeons, frum whom I acquired the know¬ 
ledge of the remedy in this case. In dysentery it is eminently beneficial, and 
operates like a charm; and yet,*with the mosf ample public testimony in its 
fiivniir rht. editor of the ifiateria medica pan of the American Dispensatory 
speaks slightingly of it; a full proof that be has had no experience of its good 
qualities. I wjll send you a packet of the powdered bark, that you may try it 
in catarrhs^and bowel complaints, as "a poulticb to hasten the maturation of 
boils, and as a wash in inflamed eyes.— J. Mease. Philadelphia, Nov. 1, 1839. 

Populus gree'ea. — In the Arb. Brit^\gl. iii. p. 1651.,you say; “ According 
to the Nouv. Du Hamel, is stated by some to be a nativcaof North America, 
and more particularly of a township there named AtheWs.”. Tllere are eleven 

f iost towns in the United States dignified with tNe name Athens, and doubt- 
ess* others, with i^vefal townships (as I know). The tree may have o^ 
tained ilj name froifi growing abundantly at a village on the Mississippi called* 
Athens, as unlike the Athens of old as possUde. I presume this tree was intro¬ 
duced into the Atlantic States from the West; but when, and by whSm, I am 
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unable to say. Thirty years since, being a novelt}', it was extensively planted 
in lawns in the country, and in cities; but has for some^years ceased to be a 
favourite, owing to the brittleness of the limbs, and the nuisance of the cottony 
substance discharged from the bursting catkins, which covered passengers in 
the streets, and filled the chambers in their vicinity,, if the windows happened 
to be open at the time. The limbs also grew straggling and irregular.—: 
J. Meate. Philadelphia, Nov. 1. 1839. 


Aut. IV. Kco) Gardens. 

c 

Since the appearance ot' our article on Kew Gardens fp. 183.), w-e have 
received ajiumber of communications on the subject, and we have also taken 
notice of what has passed in ‘he Houses of Parliament. The subject was 
brought forward in the Mouse of Lords by the Earl of Aberdeen, and there 
elicited a declaration on, the part of government that there was no intention of 
destroying the gardens. We wish we could state something equally satis¬ 
factory as t« the manner in which they arc in future to be kept up, and this 
we may probably be fnabled to do atdio ilistant period. 

Among other letters and rumouva uliich have reached us,-we give the fol¬ 
lowing, which we consider on good authority. Mr. K. Gordon, secretary to 
the Treasury, stated to the writer, that, “ in consequeiKce of the very unsatis¬ 
factory state of Kew Gardens, the government, some time ago, directed Dr. 
Lindle}', together with" two eminent gardeners, to examibe and report upon 
them, making such recommendations as occurred lo them. They made a long 
repoi^ oflenng many suggestions, which would have involved an expense 
of 5000/. or 6000/. per annum, instead of 1700/. (I think, as at present). 
Mr. Gordon then, on his own responsibility, without consulting the go¬ 
vernment, begged Dr. Lindlcy to ascertain whether, if the Horticultural 
Society had the offer of the garden.s, they would accept it, keeping,‘ihcm up in 
conformity with the rccomraendatioos of the report, and allowing fl-ce access to 
the public. This enquiry was construed by l>r. Lindlcy as a definite offer on 
behalf of the government, and thence arises the misunderstanding on the subject. 
Mr. Gordon assures me that nothing will be done at present, nor at any time, 

. without full opportunity for' previous enquiry by the House of Commons.” 

It is stated m another communication, that Mr. Hume proposed, in the 
House of Commoas, “ that an ftnnual grant should be piade for the support of 
Kew Gardens as a national establishment, and that they should be under the 
management of trustees, in the same way as the British Museum.” This plan 
seems approved of by most of our conre.spondents; several adding, that a 
national botanic garden forms an essential part ^f a national museum, and 
thw refer to the Museum of Paris with its National Garden, &c. Several 
writers,,deprecate the idea of having a garden director to Kew ; they state 
that two eminent* professors have alre^y applied for it: and the^ strongly 
recommend that ^vemafent should save the expense of a general director, to 
whom not less uian 500/. on 600/. a year would be given, besides a house, 
&c., by giving the general management of the garden to the president and 
council of the Linnsean Society, lyith a paid clerk at the garden, and a'cu- 
rator; recommending for the latter the present botanic gardener, Mr. Smith. 
We have received various o^er suggestions, some of t&im contradictor to 
the above: such, for example, as one which state* that the plains in Kew 
Gardens, were offered to the Royal Botanic .Sodety, of the Inner Circle, 
Regent’s Park, about three months binfce, by the Earl of Surrey. Mr, lliff, 
an eminent b^ni& gnd patron of horticulture, states (^Lambeth Argus for 
Feb. 29., p. 69.) “ that peti|ions from the Royal South London Floncultural 
other Societies are m forwardness, to Uige the Lords* of the Ti^^y to 
*Kew Gardens,.on a firmer founi^tion, rathpr thSn ^o allow so base a 
uction'as has been contemplated.” 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Aht. I. Descriptive Notices of select Suburban Residences, uiitk 
Remarks on each: intended to illustrate the Principles and Practice 
<f Landscape-Gardening. By the Conductou. 

No. 15. Kingsbury, the Hesidence of Thomas Harris, Esq. 

AjiVrJ.VBrri!r, which is situated on*the Edgeware Road, near the 
village of that name, may he describctl as a grass farm, the 
grounds of which hfve been ornamented by plantations of select 
trees and shrub^^and the house enlarged by additional rooms. 
To one of these rooms a large conservatory is attached, and 
with this conservatory is connected a series of green-houses and 
hot-houses, containing, as is well known, one of the finest col¬ 
lections of plants in this country, managed by Mr. Beaton, one 
of our fiast botanical gardeners. To a person accustomed to 
live in the 1;onfined limits of a London street house, it is a great 
luxury to get possession of a group of farm buildings, where 
there is ample room to make additions on oirery side. The 
secret of enjoying this luxury consists, m a great measure, in 
adding, rather than in altering; because it may be laid down as 
a fundamental principle, that it is quitd impossible to get all the 
advantages of a new house by altering^ an old one. Any old 
house, howevelt, that is not in % state of decay, may be rendered 
comfortable and cctmmq^lious (though not well arranged) by ad¬ 
ditions. When these additions are made under the directipn 
of an architect of taste, vefy picturesque effects may .frequently 
be produced: but Ithere are not many architects, of the old 
school, at least, who understand how this is to be managed ; in 
bnw the additions to an inelegant house may be ihade 
elegant, and the effect of the whole group, however irregular, ren¬ 
dered symmetrical. This is not^he plage for going into details, 
but we shall do this sq far as to observe, in order to give an idea 
of the data on which we found ^ur opinion,— 1. that ho object, 
either in nature or ^rt, can be truly beautiful tiiat is not sym- 
metricalj 2. that there is a regular sym^etrjf, and 8n irregular 
symhjetry, an& thiy: all picturesque assemblages belong, to the 
latter i^ss; S. \hat' ewery symmetrical object consists, of three, 
parts, the centre or axis, and the sides; and, 4. that in assem- 
1840. May. r , * 
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blages of low buildings, such as those of a farm-house and 
offices, wjiere the sides are given and the axis is wanting, it may 
be supplied by an Italian or other tower, campanile, or clock 
turret. 

For an irregular assemblage of objects’ to be rendered sym¬ 
metrical, it is not necessary that the tower or other object which 
forms the axis should be in the centre: on the contrary, it will 
generally effect the intended purpose belter if placed somewhat 
on one^ side; because, in that case, the idea of regular symmetry 
is not raised up in the mind. The spectsitor tioes not think of 
comparing one side w'ith the other, to see if they agree in form 
as well as in general bulk, but he looks to see whether the one 
side is balanced by the other, either by bulk, by height, or by 
distance. Suppose, for example, a group, in which, close by 
the left*^f the axis, there are a number of high buildings 
crowded togethdt", and but very few buildings on the right, and 
those quite low: in what manner is this group to be rendered 
symmetrical ? By the extension of the kvw buildings, on the 
right, so far as to produce by extension on ^hat side, what is 
produced by bulk and compactness on the other. Whatever is 
symmetrical, must have a decided axis of symmetry; either 
obvious, as when a tower rises from a straggling mass of low 
buildings; or disguised, as when the buildings of a group arrange 
themselves so as to be included within a pyramidal ^r conical 
outline. An axis can freqivently be given to a group of trees 
and buildings by tall narrow trees, such as the Lombardy 
poplar; but, in^such cases, the buildings can never form the 
main feature in the landscape. These remarks are intended to 
hint at the proper mode of making the most of old houses in 
the country, which, fronf extensive experieiice*and‘observation, 
we can assert ought seldom or never to be altered within, though 
they may generally be added to ^’ithout, to an unlimited extent. 

The remaining part of this article bejng iq great part written 
by the gentleman who accompanied us through the houses at 
Kingsbury, we shall place it in inverted commas. 

“ March 25. — The plants here are lookihg as well as can be 
expected, after such a, long, sunless, damp winter. Frosty 
winters are always better for house plants, anti for all kind” ''f 
early forcing, than mild winters, like the last, without sun. The 
greater portion of the,camellias at Kingsbury ware forced last 
May, in order to finish their growth, and set their buds. They 
were kept in the house all the summer, and began floweiing 
about the beginning of Deceniber; and tl],ey are now past their 
best. A ftiW thtfl were not forced, and were out of doors all 
summer, and in cold frames during vj'inler, are’brought into the 
.caniellia-house in succession, from the eud or January t'(ll April. 
These carry on the blooming season till May. In a large col- 
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lection of this popular shrub, many are annually to be found 
with few or no blossom buds, especially when young,L and in a 
vigorous state of health. These are selected here, and put in 
among the stove plants early in March; their new growth is 
finished in six weeks’; and, by the end of May, they have set 
their *blossom buds. These plants are kept in doors all the 
summer, and come into flower in October and November; thus 
keeping up a coastant bloom for six months. They are found 
to be as accommodating in the stove as ferns, living and thriving 
well under the shade of other plants; and, like the vine, and 
some other excitable plants, they are found to vegetate early 
next season. 

“ The old white camellia, the iimbriatn. Lady Hume’s, and 
imbricata, are well known to be the finest-shaped flowers in this 
genus, which is now composed of nearly 400 varieties and 
species. Of all the new varieties, Mr. Beatoil thinks the im¬ 
bricata alba is the most perfect flower; he even says that it is 
often more perfect diaii the double white, w'ith occasional broad 
stripes of red in«ome of the petals, like a fine carnation. The 
King is a variety much praised lately; it is in the shape of 
jiBiowiccflhra alba, and mottled like Gray’s Invincible; and, in 
the opinion of Mr. Beaton, only a third-rate flower. Trium- 
phans is a noble flower, bursting out in the centre like the old 
cabbage aose, and something near the same colour, with pure 
white blotlihes. This variety, likes Woods// and a few’ others, 
required more heat to expand its blossoms than is usuall}’ safe 
for the others; and it ought to be kept in ihe warmest end 
of the house. Donklaer/ and tricoler are great favourites 
here; several plants of each of them are now finely in bloom, 
with many others of the newer sorts. * 

“ The corraeas, which arc great favourites with Mr. Harris, 
are in bloom Irom September, to June, by being forced at dif¬ 
ferent times to mak^ ti^pir young growth in the same way as the 
camellias; and the Chinese azaleas are just ready to expand th^ir 
flowers under similar treaPment. • 

“One feature inllhe management ofithe climbers for the con¬ 
servatory deserves particular notice. 'Bite orchidaceous house is 
> a£Uli& back of the conservatory. The Combr^tum purpdreum, 
one of the very finest of stove climbers, and others, are planted 
out in the barders of the orchidaceous Itousc, and in the summer 
time theft' shoots are introduced iuto the conservatory thi’ough 
holes in the top of the back jvall, and trained over the rafters, 
where they flower ^)l the summer, and are pruned close and 
taken back jnto the orchidaceous hous^ foi* the Winter. Mr. 
Herliert wrote lo, Mr. Beaton lately, to say that he adopted 
this sy^em at 3j>offorth with complete success,.and th^t he kepi 
the top of the Combr^tum purpureum in the conservatory last 
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winter, and, though very near the glass, it was nut in the least 
hurt by the frost. Beaumont/a grandiflora, treated in this way 
at Kingsbury, looks now as well as if it were in the hottest 
stove; and Mr. Beaton thinks this long rest may induce it to 
flower next summer. It is well known to be one of the most 
difficult plants to flower. If this experiment does not succeed, 
Mr. Beaton intends to take it back to the stove for the growing 
season the following summer, and, after making its growth, he 
will introduce it again to the conservatory to winter. If this 
should fail, he will cut it away altogether. Mr. Beaton thinks 
all the stove passion-flowers might be flowered in the conserva¬ 
tory or green-house on the same principle; but the beautiful 
P. kermesina, for_ tliis purpose, and intleed for all purposes, 
ought to be inarched on some of the stronger-growing kinds. 
It would'^ven be worth while to inarch it on any hardy passion¬ 
flower already in the conservatory, the head being introduced 
into the stove for the winter. A plant of this species grafted in 
one of the stoves on the P. alata covers maftj' square yards, and 
has not been without blossoms for the last oighteen months; 
and in summer this plant is covered with hundreds of blooms at 
a time. Mr. Beaton thinks Bignon/a venusta would do admir¬ 
ably treated in this manner; and regrets that this, and such 
plants as Allamhnda cathartica, the petreas, Combretum pur- 
phreum, and such like old substantial good climbitrs, should be 
so much neglected, to make room for others which' have only 
novelty to recommend them. lie also regrets the present rage 
for collections, when selections would answer all the purposes of 
private collectors so much better. But to return to climbers: 
the half-hardy, or conservatory, climbers are here treated on the 
same principle as the stoVe ones. These arc planted out, as all 
climbers ought to be, in the front border of the conservatory; 
and, about the end of May, are ^iken outside thrdugh a pane of 
glass in the bottom of the roof-sashes, {ind t,rained outside for 
four or five months, to make room for the introduction of the 
stovcKclimbers. They are close prufted in October or Novem¬ 
ber, and taken back to tlie conservatoi’y for ^#intering. Tacsbnia 
pinnatistipula, one of the very best cmiservatory climbers, treated 
in this manner, covers a great space in a short time, flow^-’’^ 
abundantly in the open air from .July till Christmas, and stands 
ten degrees of frost without any injury. Mr. Beaion calls this 
plant one of Sweet’s fanciful genera, which, he says,* are only 
genera by name, not by nature, ^ 

“ If Mr. Bea/on were compelled to gro^r only three kinds of 
conservatory climbers, ^.the Tacsotiia would be the first he would 
choose; and yet it is hardly to be seen anywhere. , . 

. “The new WJstarm from Moreton Bay, of which Mi\Beaton 
gave an account in the preceding Volume (p. 400.), is growing 
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rapidly in the conservatory, and in the coldest end of the green¬ 
house ; but planted out against a south wall die/1 this 

winter. It has been growing in the green-house all the winter, 
from which we may reasonably conclude that it is an evergreen. 
It will^not flower here this season ; at least, it shows no signs of 
flowering yet. 

“Among the stove plants are many large specimens. Two fine 
plants of Ardisia fianiculiita are now in full bloom : two of the 
finest specimens in England of that good old plant Jatropha 
panduraeftMia are just beginning to show their splendid flowers, 
and will be in flower every day till the end of next* October. 
After flowering, this plant is kept perfectly dry for three months. 
It seems a great favourite here : we observed ^ilants of it in all 
stages of growth, from 6 in. to 3 or 4 feet high ; some as stan¬ 
dards, others as dwarf bushes. Several species ^of Theophrasta 
make a fine appearance at this time, with their large handsome 
foliage, for which they are chiefly grown. I'ngn HarnstV will 
soon be a splendid object; it is literally covered, from top to 
bottom, with blosSoin buds : it belongs to the deciduous class of 
shrubs, casting its leaves in winter; and the flowers and young 
foliage appear at the same time. Another valuable plant for 
private collections, Clerodendron ^dilorngidcsS, has been in flower 
here since April, 1839. A cut specimen of it, in flower, was 
exhibited*Uien at the Horticultural Society’s Rooms in Regent 
Street, when it was reported to be nearly as sweet as a jasmine. 
It is a half-climbing plant, with abundance of terminal racemes 
of flowers, similar to those of C. hastatum, with neat small 
foliage, and, what is strange in this genbs, the plant is never 
attacked by any kind of insects. It delights in the hottest part 
of the stove. It wits among the last lot of plants sent over to 
this country by the late Dr. Carey, and, we believe, at the 
request of Mr. Herbert. It i» only in one or two other collec¬ 
tions, to which Mr.- Half is presented it. Speaking of Dr. Carey, 
we saw here, for the*first tq^ie, that fine myrtaceous plant namsd 
after him by Roxbiygh. It is something in the way of BaA'ing- 
tonfa specibsa, but deciduous. The genus Careya is closely 
allied to Barringtdn/a and Gustav««. These three plants, with 
*Mtigtt61/fl!, are noble plants to commemorate such names as 
Daines Barrington, Gustavus the Third of Sweden, Dr. Carey, 
and Dr. Mojfhol of Montpelier. We noticed more than half a 
dozen fine barringtonias, jxoras in abundance, a fine plant of 
Biownea grandiceps, the cow*t»ee of Humboldt, and one of 
the finest specimens *f Strelitzfa juncea whic^ ft'e rj^member to 
have.seen anywlusre. In the green-housfe are some good speci¬ 
mens* of Boron^ aerrulata in flower; also, a large specimen of 
Scbtu'owdentita, severaf heaths, ‘epacrises, chor<)zemas,*eutaxias,* 
and such like plaq^s; also, a large /fhodod4udron altaslerdnse 
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in full bloom; and, what rather surprised us, half a dozen fine 
specimens of that gay and very scarce plant Lalagc. ornata, a 
genus of which only one more species is known to botanists. 
Seeds of this lalage were brought over from Australia to Mr. 
Knight, by the late Mr. Baxter, in 1829; and, under Mr. 
Knight’s superior management, it was flowered in 1833 or 1834, 
and afterwards figured in the Botanic Register. It was found to be 
so difficult to propagate, that fears were entertained of its being 
lost tO'the country altogether. We heard nothing of it for the 
last three or four years, and thought it was really lost. Mr. 
Beaton'teils us the original plant is still in the Exotic Nursery, 
where plants of it may be had, and also at Clapton, and probably 
in some other nurseries. 

“ Along the front stage in the green-house we noticed a collec¬ 
tion of new Australian seedhngs. Some of these were raised 
here; the rest is the cream of the large collection raised last 
year in the Clapton Nursery, from seeds seijt to Mr. Low: these 
were received in exchange for a beautiful corraea, raised by 
Mr. Beaton at Haffield. (See our precedinjf •Volume, p. 94.) 
This corrasa Mr. Low thinks far superior to any of the new 
seedlings; and we believe a figure of it will soon appear in 
Paxton’s Magazine of .Botany. 'I'here are many other cross 
seedlings of corraeas and other plants in jirogress here, which, 
as soon as they are proved, will soon find their way Into other 
collections. Mr. Beaton has been, for many years trying to 
prove Mr. Knight’s theory of vegetable superfietation, and pro¬ 
mises (p. 161.) to send us an account of his failures. But he 
says, on reviewing hishotes, he finds the action of the pollen in 
some instances so very .di/Ferent from what it is generally believed 
to be, that he shall put off saying anything on the subject till he 
sees how far this difference takes place in different genera or fa¬ 
milies. Our readers will recollect what Mr. Beaton wrote on the 
crossing of fuchsias in a former volumfc. We here saw what 
Mr. Beaton calls the most curious cr«?ss yet obtained among the 
fuch^as: it is a seedling^from F. arborcsceijs fecundated by the 
pollen of F. excorticata. It is nearly four years old, and has 
shown no disposition to‘flower. Thh parent plant is upwards of 
12 ft. high, and beautifully branched. Mr. Beaton dusted^ itmiiy 
thousand flowers of F. arborescens with the pollen of different 
fuchsias, and raised many thousand seedlings from .plants so 
dusted fbr several successive years; but this single instance is 
the only deviation he found from the arborescens. When this 
cross and (he btlper splendid crosses from the F. fulgens will 
come to interbreed, thrfy will raise the character of this favourite 
family far beyond what we have any conception ,of now. 

“ The -many importations of orchidaceous plants, from'Mexico 
and the north-east parts of South America, have filled the 
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orchidaceous house here to suffocation. The cultivation of so 
many nevyly received plants, requiring a different treatment from 
established plants, prevented Mr. Beaton from following out 
Mr. Wailes’s suggestion on the atmospheric temperature and 
moisture in the orchidaceous house. He highly approves of 
Mr. Paxton’s mode of growing Dendrobia, and other similar 
plants. Some of these plants here begin to show blossom buds 
in a week or ten* days after taking them into the orchidaceous 
house from their winter quarters. Mr. Beaton maintains that 
no extensive collection of this order can be kept for any length 
of time in a fine flowering condition without the jiae of two 
houses; the second house to be kept quite dry and cool; and 
the plants, while resting here, to be kept .exposed to the full 
rays of the sun. There are many new and undescribed species 
here, particularly among the Mejcican Orchidaceae. • 

“ The Cacti have been more than doubled since we saw them 
last season, and many of the specimens are not to be equalled 
anywhere. Mr. ifeaton has arranged his seedling Cacti on a 
front shelf, in sections, just to our taste; and his experience has 
even enabled him to follow out this plan farther than science 
could do. lie places all his melon-shaped Cacti, which require 
more beat, in the hottest end of the shglf. Many of this section, 
in a young state, can hardly be distinguished from each other 
but by^i practised e 5 'e. These are here planted out on this 
shelf, on a layer or bed,of sandy compost over slabs of slate, 
in rows acioss the bed; and, where each kind terminates, a 
row or two of upright seedling cereuses, which require strong 
heat, are placed after each kind of melon-shaped Cacti. The 
seedlings of tltose Mammilhirim found in the low hot valleys of 
the tropics follow After the Melocacti and Echinocacti seedlings; 
and, at the coldest end of the shelf, they finish with such Mam- 
millarise as are found on thci hills and high ridges, and require 
less heat. Altogether, this appears to us the most interesting 
shelf of Cacti, And thg most scientifically arranged, in .this 
country. Here is^ the largest plant of ^luphorbm jacquiaii^om 
that we have seen, now covered with*its rich deep orange blos¬ 
soms : when out of flow'tfr, it must look like a young vigor- 
’oets^each tree; and, being trained after the manner of peach 
trees, the illusion is heightened. Nothing can exceed the 
splendour Rf JBuphorb/a splendens at this time, just beginning 
to put forth its new leaves, and literally in one mass of bloom. 
Several large specimens are fciep now in this state, one of which 
is perhaps the hugest in the country. ]^*the side of these 
stands a fine specimen of £uph6rb/a Qj.] IJrioni, a nearly allied 
sbft, smaller athnn the preceding in all its parts, and more 
fastigtete in habit. ‘ Both these kinds seed freely, especiaHy 
towards the end of the blooming season (July and August); 
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and, notwithstanding their seeming relationship, Mr. Beaton has 
hitherto failed to obtain a cross between them. In another 
house we noticed a standard of that fine old plant the £uph6rbm 
phoenicea, with a head 4 or 5 feet in diameter, and just coming 
into bloom. There is also a good stock of mesembryanthemums, 
aloes, and the common epiphyllums, in another house appro¬ 
priated to this section of plants. The day being very cold, we 
did not see much of the plants in the pits. These pits, and 
some of the houses, are heated by Rogers’s conical boilers; and 
also a long shed in the farm-yard, with glass sashes in front, 
where rarei specimens of single camellias, acacias, and such¬ 
like plants are wintered, to be turned out in summer into the 
flower-garden, and _ other convenient places round the house. 
The subsoil here is so cold and damp, that it is found necessary 
to take up in the autumn such plants as Benthamfa fragifera, 
Garrya elliptica,'and many other half-hardy plants, which are 
kept in this shed conservatory all the winter. 

“A large number of apple and pear trees were planted here 
this spring. ^The pits for these were from f,ft. to 5 ft. in 
diameter, and paved with common slates, their edges lapping 
over each other, as in common roofing. Prepared compost 
was filled over these slates till it was 6 or 9 inches above the 
common level of the garden, and the trees planted on these 
round hillocks, and mulched all over with a comfiost of rotten 
dung, rotten tan, and about one third 9 f sifted coal asiies. The 
irees were bought at Mr. Forest’s nursery, Kensington ; Jind, 
though Mr. Forest is an entire stranger to Mr. Beaton, the 
latter thinks it but justice to say, that these fruit trees were the 
finest he ever saw coming out of any nursery wliatever. 

“ All the paths in the houses are of Welsh slate, half an inch 
thick, which is found far cheaper and more durable than stone 
pavements; besides, there is no dust from thenj like that from 
stone paths. Many of the shelves are a'so of this slate; but, 
for this purpose, the slate ought to be .ribbed, in order to carry 
off the drainage from the bottom of the pots more effectually, 
and to be drilled with smad holes to let through the wet from 
the furrows formed by the ribbing. In one division of a range 
of low houses are some fine pine-apple plaints, which never .Wad' 
any bottom heat, and nothing can exceed their vigour and 
healthy appearance. They are plunged in old tan, and an 
empty pot placed, mouth, upwards, under each pine pol. The 
water from the pine pot passeg down' freely into this pot, and 
the worms are n^ver found to get into the pine pot. If the 
tpWer pot weje' pia6ed l^ttom upwards, the drainage from the 
puie.-pot would ‘not be complete, nor the worms kept back. 
When botjtoiu heat is used for pines oi* other 'plants, this is 
always' ^ S4fe mode to guard against too string bottom heat. 
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Indeed, Mr. Beaton thinks that no pot should be plunged in 
any cold or hot medium, in or out of doors, without fir^t taking 
the precaution to place an empty pot under each pot; and the 
only thing to be attended to is, to have the mouth of the lower 
pot a little narrower than tlie bottom of the pot to be placed 
over it. This plan was shown and first recommended to Mr. 
Beaton by Mr. Thomson, of the Horticultural Society’s Garden, 
one of the mosff scientific gardeners with whom Mr. Beaton is 
acquainted.” 
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A nr. II. Notice of the Plants 'which ^ow in the open Air in the 
Borrofpean Islands (7so/a Bella and Isola Madre) in the Lago 
Mag^o~e. By Signor Giuseppe Manetti. 

VecTetation in these two islands is wonderful, and bespeaks 
the fertility of the soil anti the mildness of the climate. In 
summer they are cooletl by the breezes of the lake, and in winter 
the usual temperature ranges from zero to two or three degrees 
below it; or if it is sometimes a little lower, it is for a few 
minutes at twilight, and then it never falls so low ns 5° Keaum. 
In Isola Bella, however, wltich is nearer the mountains than 
Isola Madre, th*) temfierature falls generally a degree or two 
lower, according to the prevalence of wind. The soil is fat- 
careous, containing a little clay (argllla) and mica, which givies 
it a shining appearance in the sun. * 

The trees which in tlie following dist are marked with an ’ 
‘•acSoMsk grow in botif the islands; and those not marked, only 
in Isola Madre. 

Acacia ftrnesiana, .<7.*ncatllhoc4r|ia, A. latifblia, A. longifblia 
20 ft. iTigh, A. vera. Afcer oblongum. Agap6nthus umbel- 
latus, A. umb. variej^tus. *Ag|ve americana, •^A, amer. picta. 
Amarjy^llis formosisainia. Alnth^llis Barba J6vis. .Arauc&ria 
brqsiliana lA ft high, diameter of the ^ead lo ft:.;* A. Cunning- 
ImmiV 14 ft. hi^h«he^ 12 ft. in diameter; A. exc4Isa 16 ft. high, 
head dO ft. in diameter. I was delighteft with.the effect of these 
three plants; I ^send you a drawing of the last specieg, fjAr- 
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bntus /fndrdchne; A. gladca ?; A. proc^ra; A. tAiedo 18 ft. high, 
and occupying a space 20 ft. in diameter; A. l/'nedo crispus; A. 
U. integrirolius; A. U. latifolius. *Aristotel/rt Mdcqtti. Azalea 
indica, thirty varieties. iJaccharis //alimifolia. Banks/a latifulia. 
Bdrhe77S empetrifblia. Buddlea globdsa, B. ^alviaefoliji. Callist^ 
mon citriniis, *C. lanceol^tus, C. ruscifolius ?, “C. ^alighus albus, 
C. rugulbsus. CamelhVz jap6nica atrorubens 16 ft. high, C. jap. 
pink IS ft. high, C. jap. rubra maxima 12 ft. high, C. ^s&nqtta 
16 ft. high, and various other varieties of C. japonica from 8 ft. to 
12 ft. high. **Capparis Breynr'a. Ceanothus azureus 14 ft. high. 
Cfereus flRg?llif6rmis. Ceratonia Siliqua. *Ccstv\im Parqui. •Ci¬ 
neraria /Aatanifolia. *Cinnam6mum CampJiora 50 ft. high, the 
stem 1 ft. in circumference. Clstus ladaniferus. Citrus Aiirantium, 

C. Limbnum. Cl^thra arbbrca. Coronilla valentina. Cunning- 
h^mta siit^nsis 40 ft. high, head 20 ft. in diameter. Cupressus 
australis, C. passerinbides (? disticha nutans Arb. Brit.). Cy¬ 
clamen persicum. Cycas revoliita. Zlaphne hfbrida, D. odorata, 

D. variegkta, D. oleifblia. Dahlias. *Edwdrdsrfl microphyila. 

JSIaeagnus argentea ?. Embuthrium saiicifblium.'' ..Erica arburea 
12 ft. high, E. capitata, E. mediterranea 10 ft. high, E. mul- 
tiflbra, 15. yjolytrichifdlia 12 ft. higli, E. spuria. Eucalyptus niWa 
species 16 ft. high. *\£u6nymus japdnicu.s, E. jap. fbl. aureis 
variejjatis, E. jap. fol. argcnteis variegiitis. Freylinra specidsa 
(? Buddlca glaberrima Ijois.). Gnidia .simplex. •Gord^u/a La- 
sianthus, *G.pubescens. Gor-^ 4 o 

term rigens (Gazdnia rigens). . 

Gaultliurm Shallon. Hakew 
^nifolia. Haller/a lucida. <7u- 
niperus bermudiana, J. capen- 
sis. Justicra Adhaloda. /'xia 
fenestrata. *l.aftrus ndbilis 
[mentioned in our Volume for 
1839, as being 62 ft. 10 in 
high, and of which fig. 40. 
is a portrait reduced from a 
drawing kindly sent us "by 
Signor Manetti. The remains 
of the letter N cut on the bark 
of this tree by Napoleon are 
still seen]. L. indica, L. to- 
. mentosa. Leonotis Leonurus. 

Leptosp^rmum ambiguum, L. 
speci6.sum.L.tomentbsum. L\- 
ghstrum lucidum, L. ncpaldnse. 

Lyttae'a geminiflora in full 
flower, last year (1839) the scape was 22 ft. h'lgh. Magnolia ilisekta 
,10 ft. high, the space occupied by the branches, is 10 ft. Meni- 
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spdrtnum/aurif^lium. Mesembrydnthemnm ai&renm, M. stelldtum. 
Myrica cordifolia. Nandtna doinestica. Nerln^ unduiata. 
rium Oleander. O'lea exc^lsa j *0. fragrans 14 ft. high', and 
the space occupied by the ramifications 12 ft. in diameter; O. 
, sin^sis, 1 think this is a variety of O. fr^rans unduiata. 
*Opuntia cochiniliifera. *2acua indica. Othonna cheirifblia. 
*Panax aculedta. Petrophiia pulchella. Ph6rmium t^nax. Pinus 
nepniensis, *P.*paIdstris (australis) 30 ft. high. Pittosporum 
Tobira 16 ft. high, the space occupied by the ramification is 
16 ft. in diameter. Podocarpus nuciferus. Raphiulepis indica, 
R. rubra. */ihod(xlendron arbdreum, and thirty vaMeties. R5- 
chea falcata. .Salvia nobilis, ? S. pulchella. Thea Bohea, T. 
viridis. ^Piburnum sinense. Yhcca aloifolia, Y. draconis, Y. 
drac. marginata. Ziimia horrida. Besides these plants there are 
beautiful groves of Phododen^lron ponticiim and 'maximum, 
with an infinity of varieties of azaleas, andromedas, and kalmias. 
Zlaphne coliina, Clethra alnifdlia, Mahdn/a ^qnifblium, M. fas- 
cicularis, M. repens. Myrtles. Illbes sangulneum, R, sang, 
angustum, R.,S&ng. walviiceum, R. specidsum. A fine^aurus 
caroliniana 16 ft. high. A L. Siissafras 32 ft. high, and the 
stem 1 ft. 3 in. in diameter, being the finest I have hitherto 
seen. A Magn<M/« corddta 40 ft. h^h. Quercus Suber 24 ft. 
high. Cedrus Libani 80 ft. high, and 2 ft. diameter in the stem. 
A PhAinia serruiata 16 ft. high, and the space occupied by the 
branches 18 ft. In the .flower borders are cultivated beautiful 
species of annual and perennial plants of recent introduction, 
such as Schizanthus, Collomia, Piola tricolor, V. grandifldra, 
Giba, Ipomopsis elegans, i^hlox, Galrfrdfa, Ferbdna, &c.; and 
more than 13(i varieties of Chrysanthemum, all obtained by the 
diligence of that’excellent gardener Renat* Rovelli, who knows 
so well how to second his illustrious master. Count Vitaliano 
Borromeo, in the love of botany, who spares no expense to em¬ 
bellish and enrich hi.Ptwo fine* estates with rare plants. 

Monxa, near Milan, ^arch 19. 1840. 


Art. III. Some Tho»ghts on the Effect of Shadow in Garden Scenery. 

By R. W. F. 

Wi^EN "the broad shadows of full-foliaged trees fall upon a 
rising ground, the extent of the ground is apparently increased; 
for example, in the view of 4l)f long walk at Windsor, as given 
in Heath’s Picturesqtie Annual for 1840. ^ 

.It -has always appeared to me whAi looking up an avenue, 
fivfen- one wli^chconly slightly rose to the entrance of the house, 
that <he distance between the spot on which € was standing sftid 
the entrance seamed to be increased by the shadows o£ the trees 
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which fell athwart the road or path. To those who have been 
in forests, or have seen accurate delineations of them from 
nature, the alternations of light and shade in irre|fulnr masses 
is, I think, well known to augment to the eye (for 1 think it after 
all a deception) the actual distance of objects situateil on the 
horizon. This appears well known to artists, who certainly 
employ a breadth of light or shade in their paintings which 
imparts the appearance of extent to the view portrayed ; or at 
least mainly contributes to the production of such an effect. At 
the same time, detached shadows render the picture “ spotty,” 
and less extensive. 

I shall, however, probably be told that a continuous line gives 
a greater idea of length, than one which is broken by any object 
or objects as shadows; and that a lady who wears a gown with a 
striped pattern lengthwise will, look taller than if the pattern 
were made to go crosswise or round the person. But I believe 
that the eye rests upon each shadow, lingers upon each in going 
round it or tracing its outline, and consetiuently does not so 
soon r|^ch the horizon; the idea of extent being created by 
the time occupied by the eye in going over the whole. 

What I state is, I think, most applicable to length: so, in a 
glen, for instance, dark masses of shade alternating with the rich 
glow of a sunset give, I cannot help thinking, a greater extent 
of scenery, as it were, to the eye. Remove the bounding 
objects, the hills, and I think this effort will be materially di¬ 
minished. I think also that this appearance of increase of surface 
is somewhat more evident in positions where the eye has to l)e 
elevated a little to gain the horizon. Need 1 allude to a similar 
effect produced on scenery by the lengthening shades of 
evening: — - ‘ 

“ Miyoresque cadunt altis dc inontibus iimbrac.” 

» Virgil. 2?c/. 1. vcr. 8+. 

The lofty mountains throiir a larger lidiadc.* 

JVaford, Marchy 1840. 

Aht. IV. Oh the Prfcrcncefor Scotch Gardeners. By J. Wighton, 
Gardener to the Earl of Stafford, Cossey Hall. 

Scotch gardeners are often preferred in England, »as if they 
had a better knowledge of their profession than Englisfh gar¬ 
deners. As gardening is certainly^as wbll understood in Eng- 
gland as it is in Scotland, it may be worth wlyle to enquire into 
the cause of tliis pi^fereBce; and also the reason tjhy so few 
young men in England, after serving a regulaij; apprenticeship 
as gardeners, ever arrive at the head of their profession, ^hey 
remain only a step above a common labourer, and seldom re¬ 
move froih’ the place .of their birth; while most young men who 
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learn gardening in Scotland become in time head gardeners, 
either at home or abroad. Various reasons are assigned why 
the preferei^ is given in England to Scotch gardeners: one is, 
that they are usually better educated; another, that the greater 
coldness and changdableness of the climate of Scotland obliges 
the l^ardener to take greater care and pay more attention, which 
renders him more skilful in his business; another cause assigned 
is, that Scotchmen are generally a more steady and calculating 
race. However well founded these reasons may appesfr, they 
are not sufficient to account for the decided preference given 
to the Scotch gardener. Education can do but little ivbere there 
is deficiency of natural abilities; and, though Scotland is colder 
than England, the English gardener has quite enough of cold¬ 
ness and variableness of climate to call forth his energies. If the 
Scotch are more cool and calculating, they must accj[uire those 
habits by early training. * * 

It is probable that the Poor Law system in England has had 
the greatest share fh producing the superiority of the Scotch over 
the English gpvdener. It mainly depends on the difference of 
training, when acquiring the knowledge of his business. In 
England, the mansion and gardens of the wealthy are more 
frequently situated adjoining a populous village; the proprie¬ 
tor, in consequence, often finds his {Property burdened by too 
many labourers. When his gardener wants an apprentice, his 
employet* obliges him to take on^ who belongs to the parish; 
as he‘cannot think of employing strangers. The young man 
chosen begins with the honest intention of becoming a gar¬ 
dener, and has at first, probably, an. anxious wish to learn. 
But this too often cools, from associating with others of his 
native place, wlio«re not gardeners.* 

His attention is much taken off by such connexions, and he 
is less disposed to give his m^d wholly to gardening, if his pa¬ 
rents are, as it ugually^happens, of the agricultural class; because 
he shares in their ideas and feelings, and especially in ^the 
notion that he must bff employed, because he belongs*to the 
jiarish. Ifi how(?ver, he escapes tl«tese evils, when the time of 
his apprenticeship is ex{)ired, he finds it difficult to procure a 
situation as under gitrdener, on the same principle that caused 
him to be chosen for an apprentice, namely, his not belonging 
to the new parish where he makes application. This forms a 
serious*obstacle to the advancement of young gardeners, and is 
the greatest cause why so majiy never remove from their native 
place. Seeing the^difflculty ot*procuring a situation elsewhere, 
they grow indifferent about advancqjnent? and* give up all 
thoughts of^becoming master gardeners; after a time they marry, 
and ipttle doVn* for»life in the place where .they were appren¬ 
ticed. 
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In Scotland, the residences of the wealthy are less frequently 
situated near a populous village; and the proprietor does not 
find his property overburthened with labourers. I&^often leaves 
his gardener to choose his own apprentices; as it matters no¬ 
thing whether he employs a native or a stranger, there being no 
Law of Settlement to interfere with the labourer’s independence. 
There is a lodge at the garden ; and the -apprentice is at once 
placed there, to live with the under gardener. It is curious that 
these lodges have got the Gaelic name of Bothies, there being so 
few Gaelic words in the Scotch dialect. Being thus thrown from 
the first vppn his own resources, which are slender enough, he 
learns to think and manage for himself. He has thus every 
opportunity of learning his business from the gardeners, with 
whom he constantly'lives, and has no village companions to di¬ 
vert his attention. At the expiration of his apprenticeship, he 
knows that he must seek a situation as a journeyman gardener 
elsewhere, as it is unusual to remain in the same place. This 
cuts the taproot of his connexions. By Serving in various 
places for some years as an under gardener, he acquires suffi¬ 
cient knowledge to take tiie situation of head gardener when¬ 
ever it offers; and, from being often transplanted, he readily takes 
root in any clime, though he always retains the love of his own 
country. 

Though these advantages are peculiar to the Scotch gardener, 
it is not denied that there tvre many good English gardeners. 
The greater number of gardeners in England, however, remain 
little above the common labourer, in cottsetjuence," no doubt, of 
the evil operation of the Law of Settlement; and, though this 
part of the law has been lately abolished, the alteration will not 
soon produce an effect in those parts which are thickly inhabited. 
It may be observed, in conclusion, as a proof that there is no 
want of ability in the English gardeners, that those young 
English apprentices who are trained unilt^i' Scotch gardeners in 
England, are no way different in their habits and fortunes from 
those who are apprenticed under Englilih head gardeners. 

Cossey Hall Gardens, January 21. 1839. ‘ 


Aar. V. On the Utility of Draining; with some Methods adapted 
for various Soils. By John Fish. 

The first and principal improyement of wet land is drain¬ 
ing, without which the greatest quantity 'of tpanure, of whatever 
description ifYnay be, w^l prove ineffectual towards its produc-- 
tiveness. 

. Soil overcharged with moisture, proceeding from the^water 
being retained by a stiff impervious clay, or from cold springs, 
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which are frequently loaded with minerals and acids, not only 
proves injurious to vegetation, but also, from the evaporation of 
their a(|ueou|warlicles, tend to corrupt the atmosphere. ' Some 
plants require a greater, and some a less, proportion of water 
in their food. Those in general cultivation are of the latter 
description, and are easily injured by an excess of moisture. 
Hence water may be regarded as an impediment to vegetation; 
and therefore it becomes a matter of importance, to consider the 
most proper methods of conveying it off all soils where it is 
superabundant. 

No regular system of draining can be given, as^ur plans 
and o|)crations must be regulated by the circumstances we are 
placed in; for it is not with the earth, as with the animal body, 
whose component parts form a regular system, and whose fluids 
circulate in known channels. The circulating fluids in the 
earth are conducted by circumstances altogether different, and 
frequently in channels the most complex and intricate; the va¬ 
riety of cases may«be said to be innumerable, no two pieces of 
land being perf^etb' alike. 

The first consideration should be the nature of the soil and 
subsoil, whether it is of a retentive nature or not; and also the 
surface to be operated upon, even or uneven. When those 
principles have been thoroughly investigated and the cause made 
clearly {apparent, the operator will readily see that no general 
rule can be applied to all cases, bqt that the grand and leading 
feature of this, as well as*of most of our operations, is in making 
them subservient to the end in view. A principal point is, to 
ascertain the best and most convenient place for the drains’ dis¬ 
charging their water, and to mark out the lines before the 
operation commences. In drainings* of every description, two 
considerations should constantly be kept in view; these are, drain¬ 
ing effectually', and at the least expense. These should be the 
objects of all who engage in tliis and every other improvement, 
and cannot be obtained when the work is executed without 
investigating the cause ft'om which the wetness proceeds, as is 
evidently too ofte/t practised; and proofs are not wanting to 
show that to this may be attributed tlve failures we so often see. 
Not ^infrequently has lanil to be drained a second time, from 
the' operator not taking into consideration the nature of the soil, 
nor yet thcacause of the water. 

A wet soil m.iy proceed from one or all of the following 
causes: -^an undersoil «of close texture, which will prevent the 
surface-water from soaking thrAigh it; springs bursting out of 
the earth, and wanting a free current; ai|d frisquent^' low ground 
b^dpnies saCurflted with water from the high grounds, through 
veins j>f sandt* ^avfb or fissures of rock; also from want of 
a sufficient descent, or by an impervious stratum of retentive clay. 
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The soil, the subsoil, and the base impervious. This is of 
rare occurrence and rather difficult to remedy ; as in this case, 
rain-water being- unable, after the soil is saturatedpto penetrate 
the surface thus precludes, in a great measure; the art of 
draining. As our operations in this case will be confined to 
the surface, where the base is of great depth, the effects of this 
on vegetation are soon apparent; the soil having been saturated 
by the rains of winter, and expanded by frost, and its fresh 
pores probably filled with dissolving snow, and having no other 
means of discharging its superfluous moisture but the process 
of evapo^tion, its efforts are checked, and its power of vege¬ 
tation retarded. 

In the cultivation it is difficult to work, and cropped with 
uncertainty, from its liability to close upon the roots of the 
plants, depriving them of the necessary supply of air, and thus 
materially injuring their growth. This description of soil may 
be remedied considerably by rounding it in ridges, with open 
interfurrows, cross drains, and ditches; thus t.>king off the super¬ 
fluous rain or surface water, and conveying it to some desirable 
place. 

First, I shall commence with covered drains. Their dimen¬ 
sions will depend upon their deptli, the quantity of water tliey 
have, or may be wanted, to carry, and the materials they are filled 
with. When the depth does not exceed 3 ft., 1 ft. 3 in^wide at 
the top will be sufficient; buj, when deeper, the widtli may be 
increased to about 3 in. for every foo'c in depth : Hie width at 
the bottom to be also attended to; it should not 'be much nar¬ 
rower than the top, to, allow of building a substantial drain ; 
if this is not attended to, unpleasant results may follow. When 
the bottom is made (as it frequently is) much. naVrower than the 
top, the stones are obliged to be set on their edges, and the 
covers laid on them in an insecure state; and in many instances 
they fall down before the drain is finished^ to the mortification of 
the operator, by which springs would be formed in the driest 
part of the ground. “ 

In making drains, sevei-'al things might be. done as a means 
of facilitating the operatiqn: —the stqnes to be laid in readiness 
for commencing; the excavating and the making to go hand in ^ 
hand, for fear of accidents, such as the soil falling in ; great care 
taken that the bottom of the drains may fall wlt^ a regular 
descent, in order that the water may run from one end to the 
other without stagnation. « > 

When the bo{tom is soft, it Ss^ould be laid with flag-stones, 
to pt!ievent the material from sinking; the side walls should 
also be made secure, and the covers strong, packed at their ends 
^ith broken stones; the space above, in ^^trohg ‘adhesive soils, 
Aould be' filled with stone rubble, within 1. ft. at. least of the 
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top surface of the ground, wliicli remaining space should lie 
filled with rough porous soil, thus rendering it a .fit receptacle 
for the dispe^on of water from bottom to top, which I consider, 
of much ini])^tance, as it tends to drain the ground niiirh more 
cifectually. Before the soil is put in, this stonework should be 
coveilid with straw, or, what is better, with turf, with the green 
side dow'nwards, to prevent the soil from subsiding into the 
crevices among tl»e stones. 

It is necessary to have the mouths of the drains well built, 
and secured with iron gratings sufficiently close to prevent the 
ingress of rats and other vermin, as they are found Jn be de¬ 
structive, when burrowing in them; they should also be exa¬ 
mined, and kept in proper repair, and the outlet kept sufficiently 
clear, so that the water from the drains may run away freely, 
otherwise it will remain stagnant in them to the great injury of 
the soil. 

Attention must be paid that they are not carried into the 
outlet at right anglt^; their ends should be turned down in the 
tlirection the water runs, for a short space before they join it. 
This should be atleiuled to in all cases of one drain discharg¬ 
ing itself into another, as it prevents the water in the outlets 
from depositing any sediment in their mouths, which would be 
the case were this not attended to; indAxl, it often happens that 
drains afe stopped, and rendered useless, from this precaution 
being neglected. , 

Ilidgli-tiles may be adva1itagcousl\f used for draining, both for 
removing surface and under water. Spades are n>ade on pur¬ 
pose lor digging these drains, just wide euough to let the tiles go 
easily into them. The tiles should be well burnt, as it is found 
by experience tliat* hard-burnt tiles w*ill last longer than those 
that are not; and should be laid on flat tiles, or soles, as they are 
called, of the* same texture, tp prevent them from sinking, or 
otherwise getting put of place. 

By proper management^ I consider that tiles njgy be success¬ 
fully used for draining to any depth, and at far less exftense 
than stone; howevfir, where stone is* in abundance, I should 
recommend it to be used, as being moise durable. I have seen 
tile?, used at the depth of 4 ft. filling 2 ft. above them with 
loose materiahs, laying another course upon this, and filling 
up as before* In all cases where they are used, the space above 
them shduld be filled, to within a few inches of the surface, w'ith 
some loose porous subsUtnee, otherwise they will not have the 
desired effect, namely, drying tn? soil. 

Rubble drains are well adapted for rjjmovtng wtfter confined 
in porous soils ,witji an impervious bottom, and from an alternate 
stratun^of whatevet' dascription ; the depth sl\ould be propor-» 
tioned to the'^atuA of the soil and subsoil, which should be 
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brought to within 1 ft, of the top surface^ and, in clayey soils, 
the remainder filled with a porous earth: they are attended with 
little expense where stone of any sort can be. proQtired. 

Wood faggots, &c., are sometimes used for draining; but, 
from their liability to decay, thus destroying the drains by the 
process of decomposition, they cannot be recommended as per¬ 
manent, although they act well for some time. 

In some cases ditches are preferable to covered drains, such 
as bogs or moss with a soft bottom; for, should stones be used, 
from their liability to sink, the drain would be rendered useless. 
Their dapth and wideness will depend upon the quantity of 
water they have to carry, and the nature of the soil and situation : 
the fall should be such that the water may run off without stag¬ 
nation. In digging them, the earth thrown out should not 
remain upon the sides, but be removed to the nearest* hollows : 
if this is not attended to, their use will be in a great measure 
counteracted, as placing it upon the side is a preventive of the 
surface water entering the drain ; its weigtU will also have a 
tendency to make the sides give way. < , 

Hollow earth drains are sometimes used with good results, to 
collect water from the subsoil, or receive rising water at their 
base. The method of making them is simply this: dig them 
pei’pendicularly to the desired depth, taking out the last spit with 
a spade 6 in. narrower than the other part. A shoul.ler, as it 
were, is thus left on each side, on which some good s'trong sods 
are laid, with the grass side downwards. When thfe water 
lodges in a stratum of loose earth, the operative part of the 
drain should be lined with turf, to prevent the sides from falling 
in, which would otherwise choke up the channel; the joints on 
each side to be left sufficiently open to permit the water to filter 
freely. 

There is, perhaps, no department of rural improvement on 
which so much money has been expended'to .so little advantage 
as^on draining And why ? Becaus^ the work is often carried 
on wkhout at all considering the nature or cause from which the 
water proceeds. One dfaln, judiciously cohducted, may be as 
effectual as twenty run at randoni>; and it is the case with 
many to set to work and fill the groifhd with drains^ip alW 
directions, or wherever the least symptoms of moisture appear, 
while by a single drain, properly directed to the lodgement of 
the water whose ramifications caused those symptoms, the entire 
site might have been effectually laid dry. 

I have seen instances of this kind, ancl shall here take the 
liberty of mentioning qfie, which occurred at the IJarl of Mans¬ 
field’s, Scone Palace, Perthshire. The soil ^^as, of a soft peaty 
mature, w.ith a subsoil of white tenacious day, 2 'ft. to 3 ft. deep; 
under ^his lay a stratum of a sandy nature,%hich contained the 
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water. The first attempt proved a failure, inasmuch as the 
drains were not deep enough to reach the source from \vhich 
the water proceeded. It being desirable to have this ground in 
a state for cultivation, an examination took place, and the stra¬ 
tum ^und which contained the water; then drains were made 
to the depth required, and the outlets deepened accordingly. 
This answered completely. 

Had the boring auger been first used iti this c^se, it would 
have saved the expense of a second <Iraining. What would we 
think of the miner, in search of mineral and fossil substances, 
commencing to sink his pit without the use of the fltiger, to 
ascertain whether what he wantetl was there or not? We 
should be inclined to say, he was working in the dark. The 
borer may be as advantageously used for finding the reservoirs 
and channels of subterraneous w^^ter, which is^ of the ’greatest 
importance to those w’ho engage in the draining of land. 

It is necessary to bore in several places in order to obtain a 
competent knowledge of the various lodgements of the water, 
and at the differefit depths. When these have been ascertained, 
the next thing to be iloiie is to run a main discharging drain in 
the lowest part of the field of improvement, and to a sufficient 
depth to draw oil'the water from its deepest recess. Sometimes 
this will be sufficient; if not, another must be made to the next 
deepest 'iftjter, and in the lowest situation, in the best line for 
a fail. , • 

As the objeejt here, as well as from springs, is the carrying 
oft' under, not surface, water, it will be inniecessaiy to fill above 
the drains with stone rubble, or anything'of that nature. When 
water proceeds frpm springs, the same piethod as detailed above 
should be adopted; ^tamely, the line of draining them should be 
on a level with the lowermost springs, thus keeping the others 
in a great measure dry. If a •ufticient outfall cannot be com¬ 
manded to carry off the^vater, a well may be sunk a little below 
the lowest lodgement of jyaler, and the water may be raised 
with a mill, or pump; thus obtaining^by art what nature*had 
not accomplished. This is never attcmjited unless in extra¬ 
ordinary cases, as the Cxpehse incurred* would not warrant its 
..dopl’sn. 

The quality and value of lands depend entirely on the quality 
of the soils o^ which they are composed. If these are sufficiently 
absorbent*and open to prevent a surcharge at the feeding fibres 
of plants, yet sufficiently retenti^ of moisture to prevent the 
too rapid escape of rain-water through the plaijl-feeding system, 
the Iqnd is of.superior quality. But if, vice versa, the several 
strata^ are of scklqpse a texture as to permit the rain-water to 
pass thraugh quickly, without being in a sufficient degreerarrested ' 
by the soil, it is o^ inferior quality. Therefore, due preuaution 
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should be taken before commencing an undertaking on wliicii, 
in a great measure, the success of every branth of horticulture 
and agriculture depends ; and, therefi)!^. it becomes a matter of 
the greatest importance that every circumstance should be inves¬ 
tigated, for the purpose of discovering the'cause from which this 
or thav proceeds. I'liat some land may he over-draiiied, I 
admit; but this is of rare occurrence, and a remedy soon pre¬ 
sents itself; that is, shutting up the mouths of the drains 
when necessary, and thus forcing the water back whence it 
proceeded. This may be continued for any length of time, and 
may pro¥.t beneficial in dry seasons. However, I consider stag¬ 
nant water, in all cases, to be injurious to vegetation ; and plants 
can neither perspire nor luxuriate when saturated with this 
element. Where surface soil rests on a subsoil moderately 
porous, both will hold water by capillary attraction, ar.d what is 
not so retained w'ill sink into (he inferior strjita by its own gravity; 
but, when the subsoil is retentive, it will resist water, and ulti¬ 
mately by accumulating it in the surface ‘soil, cause diseases 
which are detrimental, and would soon prove f’»al, to the vege¬ 
table system. 

Exotic Kurset y^ King's Road, April 4. 1840. 


Art. VI. Description of a I'rqnsplanting Machine invciilrd by James 
Kidd, Gardener to Lord Kinnaird, liossie Priori/ Gardens, Perth¬ 
shire. By J. Kidd. > 

I SEND a miniature model of a machine which I lately in¬ 
vented for the removal of large shrubs, and which, after rejieated 
experiments, I can confidently recommend a*s admirably ada]>ted 
for that purpose. 

[This machine may be described as a gigantic 5-pronged fork, 
mounted on a pair of wheels and axlt!^ the “latter serving as a 
fisicrum for lifting up the tree out of {he holh formed by digging 
rouml it, and, with the wheels, facilitsiting jhe removal of the 
plant to the place of its destination. The length of the axle 
between the wheels is*2ft.; the afxle 4 in. deep, and 2^ in. 
thick: the handle, or lever, is 10 ft. long, mortised into tlwaxle"; 
it is 6 in. deep and 3 J in. thick: the prongs are 2 ft. long and 
21 in. deep: the wheels are 1 ft. 4 in. in diameter."All the parts 
are of wood, except the prongs, which ought to be of* wrought 
iron, and firmly fixed into ^tlje ax‘le with screw-nuts. The 
handle, or Jevelf, has two iron braces to fix it the more firmly to 
the axle; and at the e:A:reme end it has an iron .loop, to which to 
attach a cord for pulling it down, when the prongs are ander 
the ball of the tree to be lifted up.] 

I have tried the power of this machine in .the lifting of large 
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Portugal and common laurels, and have found that, by its^ as¬ 
sistance, the same number of hands can with ease perform twice 
as imicli work as they cosld possibly accomplish in the ordinary 
way. You may form some conception of its powers from the 
fact, t^iat by its means'four men can lift the plants as fast as three 
can make pits and plant them again. Another advantage attend¬ 
ing the use of this machine is, that it does not in the slightest 
degree injure the foots ; an advantage that cannot foil to be ap¬ 
preciated by every practical man, who has been accustomed to 
the old S 3 ’stem of pulling the plant from side to side, in order to 
loosen it sufficiently’ in the hole, thereby unavoidably-breaking 
and cracking the roots. By means of this machine, also, the 
ball of eartlt is in most instances preserved entire, as by its 
strong lever power the whole mass can be raised at once. In 
using it, the plant is prepared for ^fting in the ordinary'way, by 
tying up the branches, and th'gging round the ball at a distance 
sufficient (or the preservation of the roots; the chief difficulty I 
at first experienced*in the use of it was in getting it introduced 
below the ball. y*he first method I tried for the accomplishment 
)f this object was, to drive it in with two wooden mallets, two 
men standing one on each si<le for the purpose of using them; 
but I afterwards found that I could more easily' insert it by means 
of two levers held in a sloping direction, close to the axle, and 
which wffre pushed forwanl as the pole was wrought gently up 
and down. Before ))roce^diug to*work, however, the wheels 
must be* taken off, in order that the machine may be placed in 
as hori/ontal a position as possible, and by doing so a twofold 
advantage will be gained; the prongs call be inserted deep into 
the earth, and giaiater additional lever power will be obtained. 
After the machine *is jiroperly placed under the ball, the pole 
must be lifted up high enough to admit a stjuare piece of wood 
or other hard substance to be jAttced immediately below the junc¬ 
tion of the pole and tin? tixle, to act as a fulcrum or heel for the 
pressure of the levdr; anc^ when the pole is pressed down, the 
plant is immediately raised and the axle elevated to a sufficient 
height to allow the wheels to be again put on. It is almost un¬ 
necessary to mention that the sides of tlte hole should be sloped 
dow:'.,’«iii order that *the plant may the more easily be drawn 
out. A mat or piece of canvass tied round the ball below the 
prongs will fte useful in kee|nng the ball together; and after the 
plant has been fairly placed upon the machine, no difficulty will 
be found in conveying it to any»(^istance. 

This machine, alUiough I have as yet onlyntsed it for the 
purposes abov^ specifieil, I have no^.dontjt wifi bp found 
eqitidly applicable/o other horticultural purposes; for example, 
fruit tttCes, whose sickiy aj)pcarauce and deficiency of.crops in-' 
dicate that they lyive been by mistake too deeply plante^, may 
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by its means be raised nearer to tlie surface, thus at once witli 
ease and safety bringing their roots into a region more conthicivc 
to tile hcaltli and fruitfulness of the trees. It may likewise be 
found useful in removing large plants from green-houses or con¬ 
servatories, such as orange trees, aloes, &c. It shouUl be made 
of the best malleable iron, with the exception of the wheels and 
the jiole; the former may be made of cast iron or wood, and the 
latter of any material that may be found convenient, only, if 
made of wood, it will require to be of the cleanest-grown a.sli or 
elm. The whole expense does not exceed 4/. 

Itossie^^riorp, Inclitnrc, Pc/ f/,'sliirc, Jan. 11-. 1810. 


Akt. VII. Notice of an Espalier Rail put up in Cosscy I Jail Uar- 
dc7}f. By J. WicHiTON, CJardener there. 

An esjialier railing in Cosscy Hall Gardens was put up 
there in the year 1830. It differs from auy that I have seen. 
It is made of iron, except the posts at the ciids, which are of 
oak. It cost less than some I have seen of wood, which in a 
few years would go to decay. The chief feature in which it 
differs from all others which I have met with, is in the hori¬ 
zontal direction of the iron rods. All other espaliers which I 
have observed, whether of iron or W'ood, have been oji the old 
plan of perpendicular stake.'} or poles. 'J'he best I have .seen, 
except the one in Cosscy Gardens, wlis planned by the kite Mr. 
Hay of Edinburgh, but it was still on the upright plan, giving 
the gardens a disagree.ible caged appearance. This is not the 
effect of the espalier which I am describing. For the rods rnn- 
ning horizontally, as the' branches grow along them, the rods 
are concealed. The ii|)right iron divisions which support the 
rods are seen, it is true; but they arc very thin, and placed 
12 ft. asunder. ^ ■ 

^ A rail of this construction is very simple, and will last very 
long,.if kept well painted. In Cossdy Gardens there are 230 
yards of this espalier. 1 have tried it with some of the best 
varieties of French |)cai;s, and foinul thgm ripen well. I have 
frequently seen good espalier rails with common apples and 
pears, that would have done well on standards. 

The only objection 1 have heard made against t|ie horizontal 
rail of which I am speaking is, that there would .be some 
trouble in making the trees shoot ont^their branches at the ex¬ 
act distances rqquired. But £b this I should answer, that I 
have never found tt mc^'e troublesome thah to train horizontal 
branches along the coiirses of .a brick wall. Atrd it is one ^cat 
.advantage of this espalier, that the brapchc.!. t'Sn be so easily 
trained along its horizontal iron rods. ^ 

Cossty Hall Gai dcns, April 10. 1839. 
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Art. VIII. On certain prevailing Errors in laying out and managing 
Flower-Gardens. By Alexander Forsyth. 

It has often struck me with astonishment, to see, in some of 
our iirst-rate gardens, the meagre stock of wiiat may be called 
midsummer flowers. Now, there are in many families great 
sums expended on gardens for the sole purpose of having one 
grand display of conspicuous flowers during the nne weather 
from midsummer till the middle of October; and as this cln.ss 
of families h.ippily comprehends many of our best friends and 
patrons of gardening, viz. the wealthier merchant-s," and the 
members of parliament, who, tired with the dust and din of 
London, leave the court and the counting-house to inhale the 
uncontaminated air of heaven in the quiet loveliness of their 
flower-gjfrdens; and as many ot their gardens arc really not 
worth while going out of one’s way to sec, for reasons for which 
gardeners are not altogether and at all times culpable; and as I 
hope that I have traced the evil (at least in many cases, and in 
some measurey^o its origin, my humble efforts shall not be 
wanting to eradicate this fruitful cause of endless discontent and 
disappointment between the employed and their employers. 

Leaving out one insurmountiible difficulty over which the 
practical man has often no control, I mean where the emj)loyer 
grasps £ft more gardening than he is willing to allow the means 
to manage properly, I coiije to another which 1 am persuaded, if 
it were placed, in proper light, the majority of employers would 
admit and allow to be removed, I mean the incongruous mix¬ 
tures and unmeaning medleys that are eiTery where to be seen in 
gardens, and to.which even Loudon himself hath, in some in¬ 
stances, lent his aid*; for I have somewhere seen in works bearing 
the well known J. C. L., something like the following, “ We 
would admit of no herbaceouf* plant under deciduous and ever¬ 
green shrubs exeept Spring bulbs.” Now, with all ilue de¬ 
ference, I beg leavfe to regiind you that you Ivave laboured, a*id 
that successfully, to show the world ^that the day is gdne by 
when a good tleep raw-cdgeil gulf should mark the bounilary 
between the clean-swcjst lawn and the clump of rhododendrons, 
and iifstead of allowing their graceful forms to kiss the sombre 
clod, you have spread as it were a carpet around them. Now, 
would you have snowdrop and narcissus springing up in your 
grass? *Ac^oinlng the moss-clad walk in the wood you may 

t daiit them, where their *foliag<^ may remain unshorn till the 
)ulbs are ripe and ihe herbage yellowed in^ the s^ummer sun; 
thei;e without labour they will remain aiuiely and in character, 
likesx brightlyAinjed halo thrown around the sphere of flowers; 
and, as* their *“ heydSiy of blossoming” is frequently inhos- 
pitable, we look ppon them as martyrs, mild^amid their jnisery. 
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whose loveliness is eiihanced by the ills they have borne, and 
have thus given them shelter where they hatl no business to be 
seen. But perhaps you will think that I am for discarding them 
from the flower-garden altogether, as vulgar and unsightly. No 
such thing: for the lilies are said to have surpassed King Solpmon 
in splendour, ami even the coarsest weeds have handsome flowers, 
only they are, I am sorry to say, too plentiful and misplaced for 
me to admire their presence here at this time. I should place 
your pretty spring flowers either in clun)ps devoted to them 
alone, or grow them in shallow tubs 3 ft. in diameter, in the 
reserve ^rden; and, letting them into tbe turf or soil up to the 
brims, I should stud the lawn or flower-garden with these hardy 
natives during thc' foul weather, whilst their foreign and more 
delicate brethren are stiitioned under shelter awaiting milder 
skies. , • 

By this, 3 ’ou will see that I should like to give every thing ii 
place to itself, suited to its nature and value.^. Now, supjj()se thc 
proprietor of a garden to be a lover of birds (and who is not a lover 
of them ?), ami to request that in some waste dcv. ner shepherd’s 
purse, groundsel, and chickweed be allowed to luxuriate, that he 
nia\' with his own hand cull some everj' day for his canaries and 
goldfinches. The order.,is obej'ed, ami the mingletl mass looks 
sluggish and detestable. But let them only be placed apart, 
allowing cverj' one a separate bed (or two for a successi'on); and 
let every bed be tlivided bV an alley edged with pe’ljbjes, and 
kept clean bj' sprinkling a little salt on it; and ^l’e have the ap¬ 
pearance of system and design, showing that they are useful: 
and, in this character," weeds though they were, nevertheless, 
they now become highly satisfactory, though.some sage gar¬ 
deners may smile at the simplicity of this example of a sys¬ 
tematic bird’s-meat garden. I will turn their attention to 
another instance of more serious consequence, 1 mean the in¬ 
troducing of flowering plants into vinertes aftd pineries, which 
have brought th& red .sjnder on the v.ine leaves, and the white 
scale on the pine plants, ,of whose ravages tjie gardener who is 
ignorant may be ti uly thatikful. 

But, to return to our *arrangemenC of d first-fute garden, and 
a.ssign to every class of flowers a compartment suited tff their 
natures, so as they may attain the greatest perfection, and display 
that perfection to the greatest advantage; and I hm only de¬ 
sirous of going with tbe stream, or rather torrent, of public 
opinion, that has already uprt¥^tt.“d many venerable medleys; 1 
propose, ill & seViqs of sketches, at some future period, to show 
how this may be done^*consistently with all the.doctrines which 
I have advanced. But these sketches, and tim directions for car¬ 
rying them into execution, I must defer fSr the present: 'liesides, 
lam qKite aware that engraving them might pgtyou to a greater 
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expense tlian you might be willing to incur, liberal as you are in 
your graphic illustrations. 

Cheshire, January, 1838. 


Akt. IX. On the Treatment of Cape Iridhrcee. By W. 

The plants belonging to the natural order /rid.^ceae, from the 
Cape, have for many years possessed great attractions for me; 
from a period when they wei'e scarcely to be procured, except 
through some accidental circumstances, and before thny engaged 
as much general attention as they have now obtained. The 
mode I pursued in cultivating them was, accoi'dingly, the result 
of iuy own experience; for though in the West of England I 
have se6n beiis of Sparaxis grantliflbra and S. tricolor in great 
perfection in tlie open ground, still I always Iftund the best suc- 
c»’ss attend the following system ; and I am inclined to think the 
delicate beauty of *the dowers of this order is shown to greater 
advantage, wli^Ti, from being grown in pots, these plants can be 
removed to the green-house. 

In the month oi’ October the bulbs were examined, and the 
larger ones, separated from the offsets, we» e potletl in a compost 
of fresli light turfy loam and sand, with good drainage ; and 1 
have flTund, with regard to the stronger-growing Giladioli, a layer 
of rotten cow manure o^er the ch’ainage conduce much to the 
vigour of their growth. At the same time I had a good bed 
prepared of dry old tan mixed with some fresh hot litter from 
the stable, at least 2 ft. in thickness alxive the level of the gar¬ 
den, and on tliis top a large frame placed. Within this the pots 
were jihmged in Md tanthe stronger-growing Gladioli at the 
back; ixias, sparaxises, b^ibianas, tritonias, &c., arranged in 
gradation to the low-growing species of O'xalis and Lachenal/a 
in front. The •lights^wero put on at night, giving abundance of 
air in fine weatlfer, an^ withhulding water until the bulbsJiad 
made roots and the leaves appearedj at which time it was care¬ 
fully given, to avoitl exhausting tlie bulbs by drought, when 
there was no danger of» frost. On "the occurrence of severe 
wealiier, I had iht? rrame well banked round with old tan, 
assisted by hot dung, and the lights well protected by external 
coverings.* 

Un3er*this management the sorts of Sparaxis began to show 
bloom about the end of*ApriJ,^and, being removed to the green¬ 
house, opened tlu»ir flowers to the sun with great brilliancy. 
Tlie ixias ami babianas succeeded thei^ auH werS also removed 
fo* the front*of,the house. The Gladioli usually outgrew the 
height of the frame,“and threw up their flowpr stalks vigorously 
on the stage o^the green-house. Lastly, the varieties of Tritonia 
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formed a blaze, in shades of orange, copper colour, and pink. 
After the blooms were past, I continued watering the pots, to 
perfect the foliage, and form the bulbs for the ensuing season; 
and by replacing them in the frame, and giving them full expo¬ 
sure to the sun until the leaves gradually died away, the ,bulbs 
became thoroughly ripened. After a period of drought and rest, 
they were ready for repotting the following October. 

For the last two years I have not had opportunity to continue 
my accustomed method of culture, and last autumn my Cape 
/ridacem were placed in a cold-frame, from which the frost was 
just excluded during the winter, and the pots plunged in sand: 
they look badly, and will not flower, which I attribute partly to 
the bulbs not being well matured, owing to the cold wet slim¬ 
mer of last year, and more especially to their not receiving a 
requisite’degree of bottom heat to induce them to foVm roots 
freely during the'winter, which insures a vigorous growth of the 
leaves, and the production of flowers. 'I'o attain this end, the 
temperature of the soil in the pots must be some degrees higher 
than that of the atmosphere which surrounds tht:m. 

GloucestersJiircy Ajjvil, 1840. 


Art. X. On raising Seeds received Jt-om the Sivan River V.oJonij. 

By J. Brewster, Gardener to Mrs. Wray, Oaktield Lodge, Chel¬ 
tenham. 1. 

The publication by Dr. Lindley of his learnei} and valuable 
Sketch of the Vegetation of the Svan Jtiver Colony (see p. 91.), 
has imparted a zest to the eflbrts now making b}' many of the 
lovers of horticulture, to be possessed of seeds from that interest¬ 
ing part of the world. A few remarks on a silccessful method of 
sowing and raising these seeds might, perhaps, be of service to 
some of your readers, especially to amateurs, many of whom 
receive large and valuable collections, witlniut the requisite know¬ 
ledge to raise and bring them to perfection. 

On the 1st of February I prepared the pots destined to re¬ 
ceive the seeds, by draining'them to fully one third of their whole 
depth. 1 then filled them with a compost of equal {>arts of 
maiden loam and sandy peat, pressing the ‘mould slightly with a 
piece of flat wood. I then sowed the seeds, covering them with 
a little of the same mould, again pressing it as before; the 
depth of covering must be regulated according to thc<size of the 
seed. I then placed them in austovb, sprinkling them with 
water two or throe times a day, taking c^ire never to allow 
the surface of the ‘'moq^d to dry. In ten days, after sowiug, 
many of the seeds appeared above ground; and|t,by«the twentieMi 
day, two thirds of J,he whole were growing'fine plants, inciiuling 
several sjiecies of Stylidium. 
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I am fully convinced that Swan River seeds will germinate 
better under the above treatment than by the common practice of 
placing them in a cold-frame, and that even the young plants 
will not only stand but grow better in a high temperature. As 
a proof of which, my esteemed employer, Mrs. Wray, raised 
(last*year) a number of very interesting plants from Swan River 
seeds, some of which were placed in the stove, and others in 
the green-house : those in the stove are now three times the size 
of those in the green-house, and appear much more healthy. 
A few of these are now showing flower, which I believe to be 
new to this country ; but, as they will soon prove themselves, I 
shall refrain from making any premature remarks. There are 
also several species of a genus the appearance of which is quite 
a novelty to our gardeners, being more lilce a common rush 
(,/nnciis,conglomeratus) than any thing I know. 

Ouljtcld, Cheltenham, Ajnil l(f. 1840. 


Aar. XI. Oh ike Jerusalem Artichoke. By Alexandeii Forsyth. 

In March or April ))lant the tubers, cut into sets like po¬ 
tatoes, with a bud in each, in rows alternately 1 ft. and 3 ft. 
aj)art, dropping the sets about 9 in. i\part in the row. As the 
})lants advance they must be lopped (say when 18 in. high), and 
earthetf no; in autumn they may be used, as soon as tubers can 
be got^s large as a pigeon’s egg. • When frost approaches, they 
may be carefally forked out and collectetl, when the best may 
be stored in cold dry ciuth for use and sets, and the inferior 
ones boiled for pigs or poultry, but by no means wheeled with 
other waste vt^e^uble substances, lest they should afterwards 
prove Iroublcsonie as a weed. 

Islc“worth, jDctohcr, 183(). 


Art. XII. On lh*Wild Potato {Solunum taberhsum)., 

(Trausliitcd from Piippig’s llcisc in Chile und Pent, for the Gardener's 

« zinc, by J. L.)« 

Amonc; the cultivated vegetables in the Andes of Peru, none 
is more remarkable for its abundance and goodness than the 
potato.. The (juestion has often been asked in modern times, 
whether tins plant is met with in a wild state in Peru and Chile; 
and, besides what has been*s«id by the meritorious Lambert, 
Alexander Cruick^mnks, whom I acc^paiyeS is 1827, made 
tl.ifi strictesf enquiry respecting it in Chile, and has written on 
the sujjject. *I Adly agree with him that the potato is a native 
ofi ai?d still grows wild in, Chile; and I am the more convinced 
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of it, from my further search respecting the plant in the south¬ 
ern provinces, where Mr. Criiickshanks did not accompany me, 
as 1 found it quite as abundant there as in the northern parts. 
Humboldt is of opinion that the potato grows wild in Peru, 
from wl)ich opinion I am obliged to differ, at least so far qs to 
state that, during my journey in the Andes, 1 found no tuber¬ 
bearing solanums on their declivities between 5° and 12° of 
south latitude. The potato in its wild state, however, is not an 
inhabitant of the mountains : but, in the northern part of Chile, 
where both Mr. Criiickshanks and myself made a journey along 
the coast,-and carefully examined it, and also in the southern 
part, where 1 travelled alone, wc found an immense ijnantity 
of wild potatoes at a height never exceeding th.at of 400 ft. 
above the level of the sea; more generally, however, in the 
immediatfc neighbourhood of the sea, and in the greatest luxu¬ 
riance in rich loamy declivities, or in the chinks of the rocks 
exposed to the sea breezes, aiul only elevated a few fathoms 
above the level of the ocean. We never sliw the wild potato 
farther from the sea than one or two leagues, v^t is easily dis¬ 
tinguished from the cultivated jiotato, when it is once known 
that its blossoms are always white. 

'i'he potato, by right, ought to bear the name of a sea-shore 
plant, and its native country is undoubtedly Chilp. Jt has been 
said that this plant is found cultivated on the hills that'•bortler 
the coast, and on the steep rocky declivities at PuntaVle Quin¬ 
tero, &c., but the soil there is either incapable of cultivation, 
or the land so steep that nobody could make any use of it. 
The wild potato is oftcti known in Chile by the name of Papa 
cimarono, because in its natural state its very ^mall tubers are 
found to be bitter. They arc often found growing in a wild .stale 
on steep places; and in 1827, when the fort at Valparaiso was 
pulled down, and part of a steep, rock gave way,' and also in 
1828 at the Cerro alegre, such an extivoVdiufiry quantity of 
thq^e uneatable tuber.s rolled down into the Streets, that many 
strangers who had never seen the wiltf potato could hardly be¬ 
lieve the assertion. It caiinot be affirmed that the wild potato 
is found in good soil, or in the drift liills of sand at Quintero; 
it, on the contrary, prefers the .steep declivities and tlie ^iinall 
step-kind of formation on high jirojecting rocks. That the wild 
potato is very sensitive of a change of atmosphere,* is evident 
from the circumstance, that it is found in abundance <it the foot 
of Monte Manco, not far from Qocon’ in Chile; but not at all 
on its summit, a height of 500 ft., where, on,.the contrary, fields 
of the cultivated pbtato.^lourish well. The potato ,js not u^ed 
to the same extent in Chile as it is in Peru, v^here the inlmbi- 
tants of the Andeit, without the least exaggeration, derive„more 
than the half of their nourishment from its tubers. The Indians 
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and Mestizos there make what tliey call Chupe^ that is, small 
pieces of’ potato boiled in water, with the addition of pepper, 
and generally seasoned with bullock’s fat; this dish they par¬ 
take of two or three times a day, and it forms their chief food. 
Its great cheapness and satisfying quality reconcile the natives 
to its tastelessness and less nourishing property; and the Mes¬ 
tizos of the mild valleys would rather live on Chupe six days in 
the week, than be obliged to work hard two days together. The 
inhabitants of Punas arc well skilled in preserving potatoes to 
keep to any length of time, whicli methods are not generally known 
in Europe. They give the name of Chiimi Chum to the best- 
tasted preparation, which consists of potatoes left spread 
out in the o])eJi air for several nights, and exposed to the frost; 
during the day, however, they are put itt a cold place, and pro¬ 
tected ftom light and heat, so that they neither rot n»r have a 
bad smell. They are then laitf between layers of straw, and 
the small degree of moisture they contain pressed from them 
by treading and ^nessure, so that they at last form a mass 
of a whitish, winkled, light substance, and wdiich, when boiled, 
forms a gelatinous liquitl of a light grey colour and a not un¬ 
pleasant taste. This preparation is brought from fSierra to the 
coast, and also to the warm forests towards the east, where it is 
in great repute. It keeps good for several years together in the 
climati? of the Andes, and it even suits better the moist heat of 
the ancitiit forests than any other vegetable preparation. I 
found'this provision very useful to me during my journey to 
lluallugu; and it did not a little excite the astonishment of the 
inhabitants of Brazil, as on the banks of the Maranon no kind 
of dried provision will keep one year. 

The second prt?J)aration is called Slorai, and only differs from 
the preceding in the potatoes being pared, and otherwise ma¬ 
naged with greater nicety. • 

A third way »f preserving the potato consists in cutting them 
in thin slices, and fastening them on a string. They dry yfell 
and very quickly in this manner in the atmosphere of the»Andes. 
The potatoes of flie Sierra are not*much larger than a large 
kind of walnut, which w« in Germany call Walsche Niisse, but 
theyJiave a particularly good flavour, and, like those in Europe, 
consist of a great many varieties. In the forests of the warm 
regions of*the valleys, which reach as far as Huanuco, the inha¬ 
bitants* cnltivate a very excellent variety, probably a peculiar 
species, as it is very senSitive«of cold, and produces tubers every 
three months. WJien it is once planted, it a-equires no more 
c^e, but continues to flourish. 1 fcyind*it cohimon also in 
Cachuro and C;^ssapi, and the flavour was very good. {Poppies 
ReisMf vol. ii,*p. 81.)‘ 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Catalogue of Works on Oariicniiig, Agriculture, liolaiii/. 
Rural Architecture, Sfc., lately jmblished, with some Account of 
those considered the more interesting, 

i 

The Landscape-Gardemng and Landscape-ArchHcrturc of the lute Iftimji/iri/ 
Jieplon, Esq.; being his entire Works on these Subjects. A m ie Edition, with 
a Historical and Scientific Introduction, a St/stematir ;lnntysis, a JSiogrnphieal 
Ho/ice, Hotes, and a copious .Uphahctical Judex. lU J. London, I'.L.S., 
&c. Originally published in one folio and three jpiarto voliinu-.s, and now 
comprised in one volume, Hvo, illustrated bj' upwards of H.'/O engravings. 
8vo, pp. 019. London, Ib-fO. ;i0.s. |)lain ; 3/. 0.v. coloured. 

\Vc announced the appearance of the first number of this work in our pre¬ 
ceding volume (p. dOO.). It is now complctcil, and forms one of the best 
practical guides for the young or mnateur landscapc-ganicner extant. Tlicre 
are, doubtless, a number of our readers who have perused the works oj’ M'hatclv, 
the two Masons, Gcrardin, ami Ifvcda'e I’riee, and to these we may appeal for 
the truth of what we assert as to the practical nature of IMr. llepton’s writings. 
The truth is, that, by the nuiulrcr ofengravings which they contain, tlicy adtlress 
themselves to the eye at once; and a general idea may I c formed of the nature 
of landsc.apc iinjirovement by merely turning over the pages, and looking at the 
engravings. We do not know a book better adapted for a'tlrawingroom than 
a coloured copy’ of this work ; not only from the beauty' of the pages, but from 
the interest excited by the views or vignettes, which exhibit jiortraits, before 
and after improvement, of upwards of two iumdred »)f the most remarkable 
country residences in England. The coloured copies we consider as ex<iul- 
sitely beautiful, and particularly those whicli have been done at IJayswater, 
under our own inspection. *' 

A portrait of tlie late Mr. Rcpti^n, by Hall, from an original 'drawing by 
Shelley, is prefixed to tlie work ; wliu-Ii Mr. llt'pton’s family, we are liajijty to 
say, consider a better likeness of their fatber tlian that pnblisKed in his liletimc 
as a frontispiece to bi.s ({iiurto volume, entitled Obserrutious on the Theory and ' 
Practice of Landscape-Gardening. The biographical notice, which occupies 
twenty-two pages, will be read with intense interest, as shpwing Mr. Rcptuii 
to have been a highly enlightened and most benevolent mail. 

The Ladies’ Flower-Garden of Oruanirnird Anmmls. By Mrs. Loudon. Il¬ 
lustrated by forty-eight carefully colonycil plates, containing upwards of 
.300 figures of the most show'y and interesting aiintiaf flojvers. I to, pp. a72. 
London, 1840. 2t. 2s. cloth; 21. lOy. half-bound in morocco, gilt tops. 

« % 

This elegant volume being now completed, we have only to repeat the ex¬ 
pression of our warmest approbation oi the plan and of fnc manner in which it 
has been executed. The tasteful grouping, the truth of imitation, both in 
forms and colours, of the plants figured, have be6'n mamtained throughout: and 
the letterpress is every way worthy of the plates. With the last niurtier is 
given an index of English and scientific names, the latter being accented; a 
glossary of terms, including all such as arc in general u.se, thoiij^'i not clearly 
understood; for example, awned, disk, embryo, fibrils, floral leaves/. &c. ; a 
list of authorities and books referred to ; the yoiitcnts, arranged systemati¬ 
cally, each order forming a chapter ; and. Listly, a list of plates, with the Eng¬ 
lish and scientific nanses of the plants figured in each., The total number of 
plants figured is <310, which, Uling purchasable for 2/. 2s., is only a fraction 
more than three halfpence for'each figure. We feel confident that tlicre is mjt 
extant another work relative to botany or gardening, in %. hicYi elegance, eco¬ 
nomy, and utility are combined in such an eminent flegrcc ; and, happily, the 
success of the work has been proportionate to its merits. 
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The hadiei Flower-Garden of Ornamental Bulbout Plantt, By Mrs. Loudon. 
No. I. 4to, pp. 16.; 3 coloured plates, containing 20 figures of bulbous- 
rooted plants. London, 1840. Price 2*. &d. 

In pursuance of the plan Miiiich we announced in our preceding volume 
(p. 729.) when speaking of the Ladici Flower-Garden, the Ornamental AnnuaU 
arc n^ sooner finished than the Ornamental Sulbour Plant■ are commenced. 
The number before us is an admirable specimen, both in regard to its letter- 
press and its plates. The first plate is entirely devoted to the genus /'ris ; 
•the sccond to the genus Morfc'fl'; and the third to Ilerbertif?, Cypella, Phalo- 
callis, and A’'ieiis.sc'iixw. Dulbuus plants, taken individually, are generally stiff 
erect objects, uhich one would suppose could not be very readily brought to¬ 
gether so .-IS to form elegant groups ; but the iallaciousness of this opinion is 
dcinunstrate<l by these plates, in which, while every individual species is true 
to nature, we have each group etpudly true to the principles of pictorial com¬ 
bination. The luillioiis <lepartment, therefore, of the Ladiet’ Flower-Garden 
promises to ctpial, if not to surpass, that devoted to annu.als. 

It is calculated that this volume will be completed in'.ibout the same number 
of parts as the Annuals, after which the Ornamental Perennials wiJJ be com¬ 
menced. 

Fruit Trees ; a Ilandbool J'nr CuUii'ators. Uinnu a practical Erposition of the 
Art of prunbif’ Fruit ^’rees ; showin/; the Defects and Dijfieulties modem 
J’raetiee, with pro/iosed Remedies; ineludiii" Adeicc and Information, founded 
on long Erperie^c and extensive Observation. By a practical Observer. 
I2mo, pp. 119. London, 1840. 

An excellent little work, by a well-known author ; alike admired for hi® 
scientific knowledge, and his extensive experience in the practice of what he 
teaches. Why he has not given his name we are at a loss to conceive ; since 
it would have prevented his book from being confounded with other anony¬ 
mous prdUuctions cipially cheap, but so far inferior in point of merit, that, 
were it not for the harshness of the term, ye should call them worthless. Ge¬ 
nerally speaking, we recommenfl our readers to purchase no practical work of 
any kind which has not tlic author’s name attached. With works purely' ar- 
•gumentative this is of no consctpicncc ; and, indeed, the name may often tend to 
obstruct the free exercise of thought: but, with fliosc giving directions for ma¬ 
naging a garden or^t farm, or for treating cattle or live stock, the first step, in 
onr opinion, is to knowwvhat degree of confideftce is to be placed in the author. 
The key to this degree of confidence is the author’s real name. 

A Method of pruiiiii!' and training Utandard Apple Trees. By Janies Clark, 
Gardener to the liirl Af Lonsdale, Castle Gardens, Whitehaven. Pamph. 
12mo, pp. 8, with a^ilate. Whitehaven, 1839. 

The OTeat object in the “ windy piwt of the kingdom,” where the author is 
situated, is to keep thc<rccs as low as possible^ and the wood not crowded, but 
in straight and stiff ascending and spreading shoots. These objects he nttmns 
hy thinning and shortenin^in thb maimer pcrlbfiucd in the London Horticul- 
tiural Secicty’s Gardens, with the apple trees in the borders of the orchard ; 
and also, as Mr. Clark informs us, as performed in the Experimental Garden, 
Edinburgh, wf^cn under the direction of Mr. Barnett. 

A descriptive Catalogue of Fruits cultivated bp T. Rivers, Jun., at his Nurseries, 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts, U'ilti*tlie Hriecs tf Fruit Trees. Pamph. imp. 8vo, 
pp. 16. London, 1840. • , 

A descriptive Catalogue Pears cultivated bp T. stiversJun., i^c. pp, 4. 

[The following iS from a correspondent who ht& paid great attention to the 
subject of fruits.]* • 

The descriptive fruit catliloguc of Mr. Ilivcrs is a coromendalil^ innovation 
upon the usual form^ of nurserymen’s lists, which have hitherto beeit little or 
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nothing more than long rolls of bare names, without any particulars by which 
purchasers might be guided in their selection of sorts. Its general correctness 
Is creditable to Mr. Kivers; there arc, however, some inaccuracies, of which 
the following have occurred to me in a hasty (mrusHl. 

Among the Apples there are very few sorts that arc not worthy of cultivation; 
But a few of those of which the names are printed in italics scarcely deserve 
that distinguishing mark of excellence, while others not thus distinguished, 
are of the highest merit. For example, the Dutch Mignonne and Forman’s 
Crew are mudi inferior to the Herefordshire and Adams’s Pearmains, two of. 
the very best apples in cultivation; Braddick’s Nonpareil and the Old Non¬ 
pareil are also quite equal, if not superior, to the Sweeney Nonpareil. No 
collection, however select, should be without the Old Golden Pippin; 
Hughes’s Golden Pippin, and the Summer Golden f’ippin, arc also of first- 
rate quality. Besides these, the King Pippin, Margil, Oslin, Golden Reinettc, 
and Boston Russet arc excellent sorts, equal in merit to most or all of those 
selected by Mr. Rivers. He makes two Ribston Pijipins, which is evidently 
incorrect. That applc-wns named after a pkicc in Yorkshire (Ribston Hall} 
where it originated ; consequently its name, although it is slightly modified, 
cannot justly be given to a different apple: the winter Ribstoi. Pipiiiii is 
therefore either some other sort, or merel.v a nurseryman’s name, probably the 
latter, for the true Ribston Pippin will keep till spring. 

Of Apricots, Mr. Rivers gives three new names:—the Early Rctl, Large 
Red, and Large Peach, which he tells us in a note are .“ French varieties of 
the Moorpark,” a piece of informulion not very easily ufcjcrstood. If these 
apricots do really differ from the MooiqiarK, they are not varieties of it any 
more than of the Turkey or Breda, hut /joim futc sorts j 1 suspect, however, 
that these three, and also the Hemskirke, arc nothing mure than the Moor¬ 
park. Let Mr. Rivers bud them all upon a fruiting tree of the Moorpark, and, 
if there is any real dilference, it will then be clearly perceptible. 

His list of Cherries contains most of the best sorts : — the Belle de Choisy 
is a very good tender-fleshed cherry, quite distinct in character fjom all others 
that I am acquainted with. The Black Rag'.; is not “ rather small,” but a 
good-sized cherry, and, with the rest of Mr. Knight’s sccdliijes, well deserving 
of extensive cultivation. The Downton and the Elton are, however, the best, 
of those raised by that distinguished hurticulturi.st, and iwe not sur{msscd in 
goodness by any known kinds. That called Knight's Early Black is thought 
to be synonymous with the Black Tartarian, a large at.d e.xcclicnt cherry. 
The Early Purple Griottc is now called Early I’urple tiiiigne. 

About Figs very little is known by any writer on fruits. Mr. Rivers has 
judiciously reduced his list to nine napics, which, with tke Nerii of Mr. 
Knight, and some two or three others, probably, ca nprisc all the sorts cul¬ 
tivated in this country. It is much to be regretted thaf so little attention is 
paid to this delicious fruit. , “ « 

The‘’collection of Gooseberries is smdl, many of the best kinds being 
omitted. Crompton’s Hhcba Cfiieen, not “ Sheba’s Qfiecn,” is of the highest 
excellence. Taylor’s Bright JVenus is not a “ Lmica&hirc prize sort,” with 
which it is classed, but a middle-sized berry, in ijhe way of the Pitmastoii 
Green Gage, and, like it, delicious in flavour, and po.ssessing the valuatilc pro¬ 
perty of hanging a long time upon the tree. The list given in the Penny Cy~ 
clopadia (article Gooseberry) is, perhaps, the best that oould> be made, and 
those who desire a first-rate collection should take it for a '^ide. . 

It is in Grapes that Mr. Rivers is most at. fault; that, how'ever, will not 
surprise any one conversant with frui^,*for, with the exception of figs, there 
is no class in which*BO much confusion exists. Mos^ writers upon grapes are 
mere copyists, Bach rigidly ndherine even to the errors of his predecessors. 
Prince’s Treatise on the Fine, published at New York in 1830* contains Inore 
ori^nal matter than any British work that 1 have seent nirfny of his dcScfi{>- 
tions having evidently been drawn from nature; ^nd, although by mt means 
free from errors, it is a very useful and instructive book., Many of Mr. Rivers’s 
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sorts I have never seen ; amongst those 1 am acquainted with, the following 
errors occur. Tlic berries of the Black Prince are not “ roundish,” but con¬ 
spicuously oval, and between it and the Cambridge Botanic (iarden* grape 
there is not the slight<*st diffi^ncc. The figure of the latter in the Porno- 
/o^iral MajgKiiw is a correct^ representation of the Black Prince, with which 
variety also the <lescriptiou exactly agrees. In the T'lorth of England, this 
grape is frequently calleil the Black t?>panish, and in some places the Black 
Alicant. 

The lll.'ick Constaiitia, although |>crfcetly distinct, is usually confounded 
with the Erontigiians; it is commonly called in gardens the B1 'ck Frontignac, 
and is described in books under the name of Blue or Violet Fronliguan. The 
habit of the plant, and the apiiearancc of the fruit when in a young state, re¬ 
semble in some ilegree the J'‘rontignan tribe ; but the fruit when ripe, although 
sweet and very agreeable, is totally devoid of that exquisite muscat flavour 
for which all the. Froutigiiaus are so deservedly esteemed. The berries are 
likcwi.se smaller, less round, and of a more intense black than those of the 
Black Froutiguau. 

Pomological writers make five varieties of Frontignan j but from^a careful 
comparison*of their de.scriptions, and fr^nn my own observations made on 
grt)wing jilants, I am tiecidcdly of ojiiniou that there are not more than three 
distinct sorts cultivaicd in this country: which arc, ). The Black ( Muscat noir 
of the French; Purple*T'routignac, Purple Constaiitia, of some); 2. The 
White (Muscat blane of the French, White ('onstaiitia of soine^ ; .3. The 
(Jrizzly (Muscat r .'fige of the French); the Ked Frontignan of English 
authors is nothing more than the (irizzly ; and the Black Constaiitia makes 
the fifth. The Chassela.s precoee is very similar to, if not identicid with, the 
White Sweetwater, sometimes called Stillward’s Sweetwater, and New Sweet¬ 
water. The \S'hite Miiseailine is by some calleij the Sweetwater. The Esh- 
collala superha is probably an old sort with a new name, (see p. 107.). 
Frankentiwl will, 1 suspect, eventually prove to he the proper name of our 
Black llamhcg. the hitler appellation being merely the name of the place 
fiom whicji it was iutrodueed into this clountry. A (Jernian gardener high 
ill his profession, wjio has s'-eii the Fraiikeiithal on the Continent, is of opinion 
that it is the same grape as the Black Ilaiiiburg. Brow'll, red, and purple 
llamburgs only exist in imagination, or in books. The late Mr. Nloney 
aflirined that the Lomburdy and Flame-coloured Tokay are. difl’erent grapes, 
and that the Wanfage is synonymous witl» the latter. The llorsforth 
Sei dling is said to have been raised from seed in the garden of the Bev. W. 
Hhodes, at llorsforth Hall, near Leeds. 1 have seen it growing in the same 
house with the dilack Morocco, aiq^ could not jierceive the slighte.st dif¬ 
ference hetvveeu them. Thq Cannon Hall Mii.scat is .said to difler from the 
White Muscat of Alt\aiulria, “at least in some situationsit diflers in all 
.situations, being ik totafly distiii^'t soit. The berries of the Cannon Hall are 
consiilcrahly larger than those ol' the White Muscat, less pointeil, thicker 
skiiiued.and certainly inferior in flavour; it also ripens ten days or a fortnight 
earlier in the same temperature. Besides these^diflcrences in the fruit, there 
is some dissiniilarily of iinljyt, the Cannon Hall being grosser in all its parts 
:uid con.4itntioiially more tender. Some doubts are said to exist as to the 
fact of its I'aiglish origin. The W'hite Tokay is the M'hite Muscat of Alex¬ 
andria. In th(^ North of England it is generally known by the first name. 

The beyies of West's St. I’eter’s are not round, but rathpr oval. In 
Bindley’s (iohte to the Orchard and Kitchen-Garden, it is called Black Lom¬ 
bardy, a name which, if not prifoccufaiul by another sort, would be infinitely 
preferable to its present abstird appelfation, (lldaker’s West’s St. I’eter’s, 
especially as there is aiufthcr grape called MoucJl'’8 West’s Sift Peter’s (pro¬ 
perly^ Eaisin de? Cannes), and a St. Peter’s b('sidi*s. , 1 have heard the Black 
Priifce called Blavk Lmnbiirdy, The drove End Sw-cetw'ater is a foreign 
variety, callod on t(ie Conliiftmt “Friiher Leipsicker," or Early Leinsic. The 
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White' Raisin has oval berries: its flesh is exceedingly firm, and has very 
little flavour. 

Of Nectarines, Mr. Rivers has severed new names, but it is questionable 
whether they are all new sorts. Du Telii^^ or Due de Tello of the nur¬ 
series, is the Violette hative, one of the best oTnectarines. 

The claim of the hardy Gallande peach to be considered distinct fi'pm the 
Bellegarde is apparently founded upon its {>ropcrty of taking “ readily if 
budded upon the mussel plum.” 1 greatly doubt, however, whether that 
seeming peculiarity of constitution ought to be considered a legitimate ground 
of distinction between individuals agreeing in all other respects, because the 
failure of the Bellegarde buds on the mussel stock might, even on repeated 
trials, have been caused by accidental circumstances altogether unconnected 
with constitutional difference. We ought to be extremely scrupulous in 
adding new names to our already too lengthened lists. 

The list of Pears contains nearly all the best varieties ; several new names 
are also given, such as Beurre de Noirchain, Beurre do Flandres, Inconi|iar- 
able Beurre, &c., &c.,'bf which the merits in this country can scarcely yet be 
sufficiently ascertained to justify their recommendation. We have now so 
many pears known to be good, tlipt the utmost caution is necessary in re¬ 
commending novelties. The new pear, absurdly named Van Mons Leon Ic 
Clerc, about which so much has been said, has not yet been fairly tested. 

It would be very desirable to ascertain whethcr«tiiat best of plums, the 
Green Gage, is in reality different from the Heine Clauile ; and Mr. Rivers 
will probably soon be able to clear up this disputed poiiht Deuyer’.s Victoria 
is thought by some to be the same its 8hur{>’s Kiuperor. 

The selection of strawberries would be iiiiproved by the addition of the 
Gamstone Scarlet, Grove End Scarlet, Coul Late Scarlet, Ainericuii Scarlet, 
and Black Roseberry.— J. W. London, April 14,1840. 

Perkin*'* improved Patent Apparatu* for warming and oenlUating, Building*. 

Pamphlet 8vo, pp. 43, b lithographs. London, 1840. 

Tn this little tract Mr. Perkins has described his recently invented governor, 
or heat regulator ; by which no excess of temperature catf ever take place in 

C lant houses or other buildings heated by his apparatus. The governor acts 
y the expansion of metal (ft'cssing on a series of compound levers, so that the 
slightest change is powerfully effective. We are informci| by W. Groom, Esq., 
of Bury St. Edmunds, that. By means of the goveraor, and with the use of 
anthracite coal, the fire need not be attended to more than once in twenty- 
four hours. The fire is made up at 8 o’clock every evening, and never looked 
at in the course of the day; and, whether the wciitber is Wrni or cold, the 
temperature never varies more than 3° or 4'’, and this y'ariatioii is chiefly oc¬ 
casioned by bright sunshine. Mr. Groom has had one of Mr. I’erkins’s lieut- 
iif^ apparatus eight years, and a governor affixed to it (hr about half that 
period. 

The Literary World ; a Journal of Popultir Infprmatinn and Entertainment. 
Conducted by John Tims. Vol. H. 8vo, pp. 41^. with 84 wood-engravings. 
London, 18H). Price 5s. the-volume, or a number. * 

We have noticed the preceding volume of this very elegant work in our Ma¬ 
gazine for the last year (p.763.), and have only to say that we cannot sufficiently 
admire the care and the taste with which it continues to be got up. The 
literary matter is select, and in many gases original; and the engravings are 
admirably execute^ and beautifully pfinted. We admire in particular the spe¬ 
cimens of Loitdon sffeet a|chitecture, which, as tHe book is so exceedingly 
cheap, will, we trust, tend to diffuse a taste for architectural'improvement in 
country towns and villages. We wish every young gsydeper could afford to 
t^e in the work weekly, as a means of elevating itis taste,'as well as supplying 
him with abundance* of rational amusement. * 



Literary Notices. 26^ 

The Ye^-Book of Facts m Saence and Art s exhibiting the most importard Dis¬ 
coveries and Improvements of the past Year^ in Mechanics, Natural Philosophtf, 
Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology and Botany, Geology and Geography, Meteor- 
vlogy and Astronomy, Illumeted with engravings. By tlie Editor of the 
“ Arcana of Science.” Small 8vo, pp. 286. London, 1840. 

In o^ir preceding volume (p. 179.) we have strongly Recommended this work 
to such of our readers as desire, at an easy rate, to attain a knowledge of the 
inventions, discoveries, and improvements which have taken place during the 
last year, lii the compilation for the year 1840 the editor has not spared 
labour, taste, or judgment to secure an extension of public favour ; and this 
we have no doubt he will obtain. To those who have not an opportunity of 
perusing the scientific periodicals as they appear, monthly or quarterly, this 
annual summary must be invaluable. 

The Principles and Practice of Levelling. By Edward Jones, Architect and 
Civil Engineer. Second edition, revised and corrected. Post 8vo, pp. 70, 
various woodcuts. London, 1840. 4*. • 

A useful ,little work for the young gardener ; because, without a know¬ 
ledge of the art of taking levels, he ciuinot possibly ynderstandT how to 
carry ground plans into execution. In the work before us, not only the art 
of levelling is explained, but the principles on which it is founded; and both 
in so clear a manner, a* to be understood even by those who have no pre¬ 
vious geometrical knjjwledge. “ Regardless of a profit from the sale,” says the 
author in his preface, “ the present work is otibred to the public, happy if it 
shall meet with their approbation." 

London Architectural Precedents; with Notes and Ohservations. Edited by an 
Architect. Illustrated with working drawings, bvo, pp. 48, four copper¬ 
plates. Part I. 1840. • 

This pAniiscs to be a useful work, more especially for young architects; 
and it will alt i be instructive to amateur builders. No. I. of the Precedents, 
contains, •" I’lans and ElevatiorP, Sections* and Specification, and a Bill of 
Qiumtities of sccoed-rate Buildings.” One thing is wanting to give this book 
its full weight with the public, and that is, the name of the editor, which by 
an advertisement appears to be, Alfred Bartholomew, Architect. 


Aut. II. Literary Notices. 

GARDEsrsa for y,adies, by Mrs. Loudon, Author of The Ladies’ Flower- 
(Jarden," in one vedonm irost 8vo, illustrated with engravings, will appear 
on the 1st of May, or bclore. 

This will be found the best %ook for teaching ladies how to gnrdqp wAh 
their own hands, that Iws hitherto been published. 

T^ Cotnpanion to the Ladies’ Flower-Garden, by Mrs. Loudon, is now print¬ 
ing, rad will be published in May or June. 

This work will contain a diction^ of all the plants, ligneous or herbaceous, 
hardy or tender, cultivated in British gardens, that are truly ornamental, and 
as such intended to be figured or otherwise noticed in the series of volumes 
by Mrs. Lbudon, now publishing under the title of “ The Ladies’ Flower- 
Garden,” and, as we have clscvuliere mentioned, to include, before the whole 
work is finished, perennials, shrubs, trees^and green-house and hot-house plants. 

The Companion will enable those who cannot, wjut foA the complebon of 
the several volumes, to go on selecting and cu^vati^g in the meantime; 
and as it will contain not only a dictionary of plains, but of all the differ- 
«it ope^ions of •culture, including articles on Air Plants, Alpine Plants, 
Annual Plants, Aphis, Arhorctum, Ashes, Bark, Bork-stiNe, Bastdllats, B^s, 
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Bell-glass, Bellows for Fumigation, Biennial Plants, Borders, &c., &f., in¬ 
cluding Cuttings, Layers, Grafting, Sowing, Hoeing, Digging, Potting, Pruning, 
Training, and a great many such terms, it may be considered as a general 
dictionary of ornamental gardening, adapted for the use of ladies. It is 
printed in double coliiimis, in a very small type, and will form a volume of 
five or six hundred pages, illustrated by engravings: 


MISCELLANEOUS. INTELLIGENCE. 

Akt. I. General Notices. 

liOTJSiCAL and HmiicitUnrrd Works. — I deem it the duty of every gen¬ 
tleman to permit his gardener to have all reasonable access to even bis most 
valuable books on botanical and horticultural science. This is only fair; for 
how can he expect perfection if he refuses the necessary means of information ? 
He might as well lock his stable bin, and expect his stud to be fat and sleek. 
— Amicus. Feb. 6. IB-IO. 

Seeds t^nt hi/ Post. — We have lately received not only seeds, cuttings, and 
scions, but evert cbtire plants, anti yesterday a shrub, ntots and branches 
C racciniuin hirtnifusum), in a penny letter. From Messrs. Sang tif Kirkcalily we 
received a prepaid packet very neatly ilone up, contaitjjng the seeds of Ig kinds 
of annuals, each with the name printed, and the price of the whole l'.i only J.t. 
If this does not lead to the general distribution of every iweful and ornamental 
plant of wbich seeds are procurable, the fault will be in the public, not in 
government. We only wish that the foreign postages could be lowered a 
little, that our ornamental annuals might be sent all over the ('ontinent; for, 
it is a fact that will not be denied, that annual plants, even those of warm 
climates, make a far more s|llendid a(>pearancc in Norway, Sweden, lUissia, 
and the North of Germany, than they do in Fngland, owing to tj'c l)rigliter 
sun and longer days of these countries during the summer season, (ireat part 
of the Californian annuals might Ito naturalised in the woods of Norway and 
Sweden, and many superior varieties of breatl corn, and of pasture grasses and 
herbagir plants, might be introduced into these countries by post, if the postage 
abroad w'cre oidy a little V>wer. An interchange of seeds among.st all the 
curators of botanic gardens in Europe and America i.s a re.sult to be anxiously 
.desircci, not merely by the botanist, but by the liorticultt rlNt mul the farmer. 
If ambassadors were what they ought to be, mailers *bf this kiiul would liave 
been attended to long ago. — Caiid. 

Ctcrodhulrun s<iuamdtum and Ilort. Urit., sfieciosfi^innun Puxl .— I 

have had several applications lately, frfSm amutenqs in several parts of the 
country, to tell them where they could buy the Clerod^ndron .sijuainatiim, or 
if»it could be had in any of the London nur.series; abd this morning I had a 
note from a first-rate London nurseryman, aslSng me if 1 had this jilant, wliile, 
to my own knowledge, he had'half a dozen of it in hi; stores. I wish you to 
insert this paragraph for the use of others who may be looking out for C. 
squamatum. You can refer them to the (riAdcurf's Maitaziue, vol. xiii. p. 39., 
and Botanical licf^isler, t. 649.; it is the same as f'ICrodendron s|jeciu^ssimuui. 
Last autumn I saw a plant of C. paniculatum beautifiillv in tlowor, in Mr. 
Knight’s Exotic Nurseryand in a short time afterwards I saw an account of 
this plant somewhere which I now forget, and I think s(|u!finatinn was the 
name mentioned, at least I recollect some wrong name ap|>licd in the report I 
read. — Ji. B. London, March Ht. , «• 

Imported Orang^ Trees. — I have frequently found a very simple hint of 
great service ;«I forwiird yow the followingj in hopSo that some person may 
have a chance of being benefited by my experience. ]q IS.’jS, we had six 
orange trees imported from Malta; they had been one ^car.froin the bud;> the 
labels were fastened with iron wire to the young shoots, ahd had nihbed the 
bark of three of thchi near to the stock. I covereil them all over vftth moss. 
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which 1 kept moist, and, after having soaked their roots for twenty-four hours 
in water, 1 potted them. Three of them began growing finely, but the other 
three not at all, partly from the injury done by the wire, and partly from the 
roots having been niutiluted. It occurred to me, that, if by any means I could 
excite the top, the excitement at the root would follow of course, so I placed 
the thriving and the others sitle by side, and inarched them together ; the 
resultVas, tliat the buds began to swtdl, and at last thej- began with vigour to 
push. 1 then cut back the shoots of the scion, and also all buds, leaving a few 
good leaves, and finally I cut th(? connexion altogether. All of them now get 
on ch.'irmingly. The jmrt of the scion attached to each is a memorial whereby 
to distinguish them.— (1. M. KHiut. Uipicij Castle (jardens, Feb. 29. 1840. 

Poeoeic's Patent J'lexible Asplialte liuo/ing. — A novel manufacture is offered 
to the attention of the public, called flexible Asphaltc Roofing. It is in¬ 
tended to supersede the use of slates, tiles, zinc, thatch, &c., in the covering 
and lining of farin-bnildings, sheds, cottages, and other erections; and, from its 
durability, lightness, and economy, it is expected to be brought into very 
general use. The weight of this manufacture being only CO lb. to the scpiare 
of 100 ft., the walls and timbers to support it are required to be but half the 
usual substftnee ; it is also a non-cot)duct^r of heat, impervious to damp, and 
will bear a beat of 220'^ without injury. Several architects and railway 
engineers have, we understand, alreaily adopted the asphaltc roofing for 
sheds and otlier hulldin>B< ; and we are informed that the roofs of the Slough 
Station, on the (ireat Western Railway, will be covered with this material. 
(j1/ce/i. J\fag., No.'flCo. March 7. 1840.} This roofing might, probably, an¬ 
swer for tlur flooring of borders for (rnit trees to prevent the roots from pene¬ 
trating to the subsoil. We shouKl be glad to hctir of its being tried: and, 
where this is dtme, we would suggest that a coating of gravel or brick rubbish, 
of li or 0 inches in thickness, shuuhl be laiil immediately over the asphaltc, to 
serve as drainage. Vertical plates of this maferial might be arranged as a 
couservi it»c or fruit-tree wall, and it wouhl form excellent linings to basins 
or ponds in flower-gardens.— Com!. 

Ornnim^ntai Pottery for architectural gtrfdcns and terraces has lately been 
much improved, and among the recent candidates for pidtlic patronage are 
Singer and Co., of the Vanxhall Pottery, on wbo.se premises may be seen a 
great variety of articles that will interest the landscape-gardener, and the 
garden architect. — Cow/. 


Aut. II. Domestic Notices. 

• 

ENGLAND. 

(i.-iHDEsrSG in the Neif'bbovrJiood of l.iverjniol appears to be in a prospertxis 
stater; one nurseryman there btring at present engaged in j>lantiAg the 
grounds of no fewer thJln eight villas. In these the pineries are all heated by 
not water, even the bottoiu heat being coimniipicated by that medium. In 
some ca.scs a flooring of b^rds is laid over the pipes, and covered with rotten 
tan, sand, or ashes, in which the pots arc plunged; and in others a stage, of 
boards closely joined together is formed, and circidar openings cut in each 
shelf of the stqge the exact size of the pots intendeil to bi; used; and these 
pots arc suspended by their rims in the openings, so that the bottom and sides 
of the pots <^>me in immediate contact with the hot air below. Both these 
modes, wc arc informed, answer*adminiUv.—fC. II. lAverpoot, March 23.1840. 

li/iododctidron arbbrein^t hijbridnm, in the Albion Nursury, Stoke Newing¬ 
ton, Mr. Milne’s, is 10 ft. high, sj’mmetrical and ^racefiff iu’foitu, and covered 
with‘above a Tiuinircd heads of bright crim.son flovjers. 1 would go twenty 
milesfto sec siich^ pknt.— li. It. Uitliiigtoii. Stoke Neiviiigton, April 13. 1840. 

Gardci^’Cs Hencvolenl AsSoriaiion. — Wc noticed the foundation of this in¬ 
stitution in our previous volume (p. 196.), and wc are glad to find that it is 
• T 3 
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going on steadily and prosperously. At a meeting of the Clommittec, April 
14., the first two pensioners were named : they were, the widow of an aged 
gardener, and an aged and infirm gardener ; both recommended by respectable 
gardeners holding first-rate situations, an<I by the clergymen of their respective 
parishes. At the same meeting, a donation of ten guineas was received, to¬ 
gether with a few ininorHlonations, two life subscribers, and a dozen annual 
subscribers. A vote of thanks was passed to such i)roprietors and ‘editors 
of botanical and horticultural periodicals ns had published the Rules and 
Regulations of the Society gratis ; and a hope w’as expressed that the practice 
would be continued and extended, at least for some time, till the Society ob¬ 
tained ample funds. — Cond. 

SCOTLAND. 

Cnttage Windows, — The Highland Society of Scotland, desirous of con¬ 
tributing by every meiins in their power to improve Scotch cottages and their 
gardens, has offered premiums for the “ best and approved ” cottage window. 
This will probably do much good. Scotch cottages are in general miserable 
hovels, and their wintfows small sqnnrt.' holes with a fixed frame containing 
four pan^, not made to oiien for ventilation. — Cond. 

Irrigating Alcadoji's with Ijiquid Jfainirr. — This has been don*e to a con¬ 
siderable extent for some years past close to Kdinburgli, by causing the liijuid 
part of the contents of the common sewers to (low over certain low-lying 
grass lands. The effect has been most injiirions, botji to the inhabitants ad¬ 
joining these irrigatcil lauds, by contaminating the surrounding atmosphere, 
and to the animals which feed on the grass produceJj by destroying in a 
short time the digestive powers of their stomachs. A very interesting 
pamphlet has been published on this subject, entitleil, Pa/u-iw rr/tiliug to the 
noxious Kffrrts of the fetid /irioa/iniis around the Cih) of Kdiuhuroh, 8vo, IS.'l!), 
A. and C. Blacli. By this tn^et it appears that no horse or other animal will 
eat a particle of the produce of those meadows, either while growing, or when 
first cut; and that cows “ w hen first jnit to cat it have for some duys an ab¬ 
solute loathing, and can hardly be^ got to feed ujion it; but wiv u they do, it 
causes an iinmensc flow ot milk, which is kctit up by this grass, and what is 
called dreg [brewer’s wash]; but whenever the supply of this grass becomes 
short, they arc found to be incajialile of digesting the usual fodder of cattle, 
and com|)leti!lv diseased, aad get unfit for any purpose almost.” It is la¬ 
mentable to think that either iiulividnals or public bodies should have it in 
their power to tamper with the** public health, ni the lyanher which appears to 
have been "done at Kdinburgli for some years, by the irrigation of these 
meadows; but we trust the practice will in a simrt time lie put down. — Cond. 


« Akt. III. Caledonian llortifullural Societtf, 

The Spring General Meeting of this Society was liehl in the council rotini, 
at the Experimental Garden, Inverlcith, on the oth of March, Duncan 
Cowan, Ks<]., in the chair. Tnc show ot flovtcrs ahd fruits was not extensive; 
but the specimens were select, and in general excellent. » 

For fine varieties of Camcllin japdnica, two premiums were awarded : the 
first to Mr. John Addison, gardener to the Earl of Wemyss, Ooslbrd House, 
for C. Donckclaeri and inibricata; and the next to Mr. John Young, gardener 
to Thomas f)liver. Esq., Newington Lodge, for C. Donckeluer>*-and Vanvlesia 
carnea. A curious specimen of Gray’.s invincible Camellia, reared by Mr. 
Kelly, at the Invejleith Nurseries, htfting two kinds of flowers on the same 
stem, attracted mnclirnoticA All these plants wcA in pots; but there was 
also a rich collection of cut flowers, consisting of 18 varieties* from Balearres 
garden, which excited great admiration. Three premii'nisnvere awnrdbd for 
choice specimens of the beautiful genus E'pacrifr; the first to Mr;,Addison, 
Gosford, for E. nivalis, and a new variety of E. variabilis ; the next to Mr. 
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Young, Newington Lodge, for a large plant of E. irapressa, elothed with its 
crimson flowers, and E. campaniiluta dlba; and the third to Mr. Robert 
Watson, gardener to David Anderson, Esq., of Moredun, for E. impressa and 
nivalis. Of Azalea, possessing the Cliinesc character, three specimens were 
produced, two of them particularly large and fine ; for both of which premiums 
were voted. One was Irom Mr. Wat.son, Moredun,marked Azalea hjbrida, 
with f>urple flowers ; the other was from Mr. James Smith, gardener to Pro¬ 
fessor Dunbar, Rosepark, and stated to have been raised by the professor 
from seeds of A. pha-nicea crossed with A. indica 61ba ; the flowers white, 
but not iiilly expanded. The finest exotic shrub exhibited was a noble plant 
of /fhododendron arboreuiu var. fl, in full flower: this was from the garden 
of the Earl of Kosslyn, at Dysart IJoiisc, and the silver medal was voted for 
it, to Mr. John Blair, gardener to the earl. A premium was likewise voted 
for an admirable specimen of Jiricu hyemalis, decked from base to summit 
with its violet-colouretl blossoms. This was from Gosford garden. 

It is rather remarkable that there was not on this occasion any competition 
in tropical Orchideac, although the cultivation of that.intercsting tribe is now 
pretty general, wherever stove heat can be conmiandcd. Ample amends was 
made, liowxjver, by the exhibition, in the central window of the coiwcil room, 
of a very well grown s[)ecimen of Denflrbbiuni PieriSrdi, from the Society’s 
hot-house, under the management of Mr. James M‘Nab, the specimen being 
treated as an air plant with long pendent shoots hanging as from the branch of 
a tree, anil at [tresent aclorned with its delicate pink tinged flowers. 

A premium was aoted to Mr. .lohn Macmiughton, gardener to John Wau- 
chope. Esq., of Kdmonstone, for a collection of ornamental plants, including 
two seedling camellias raised in IM.J3, and now first showing flower; and also 
a large flowering specimen of .Icacia hustulata, raised from seed received from 
King George’s Sound. 

There was, this season, a deficiency in the «how of dessert pears. A pre¬ 
mium wjjs, however, assigned to Mr. Jiunes Simpson, gardener to Captain 
Wemyss, M.l*,, Wemyss C’astle, for very good samples of Beurre Ranee. In 
apples, several competitors appeared, anihthc fruit was uniformly in high pre¬ 
servation. Three premiums were awarded : the first to IMr. \Villiam Thom, 
gardener to Datfld Anderson, Esq., of St. tiermains, whose kinds were. Red 
Cluster, Ribston Pippin, I'ulwood, Pomme-roy, Grange Blenheim, and Spencer 
Pippin; the next to Sir. William Sharpe, gardener to Sir John Stewart 
Ricliardson, Bart.,4>f Pitfour, the sorts being Yorkshire Green, Ribston Pippin, 
New Ribston, (iolden‘Pippin, Nonpareil, and*Winter Redstreak; and the third 
to Mr. William Uintoid, gardener to James Balfour, Esq., of Whittingliain. 
Two ba.skets qj’ Mushrooms, aflbrding examples of two distinct varieties of 
Agilricus campestris, wqfc honourtfl with rewards : the one set was raised 
by Mr. Mncnaughtoti at lidmonstone, and the other bv Mr. Brewster at Bal- 
carres. A basket of the tubers of Tropie'oluin tuberosum, of large size, was 
sent from the garden of the Ij^an of Faculty at Granton, and a prcmiuin vdted 
to Mr. John Reid, wlv> raised them. It dous not appear [irobable, however, 
that this root will come into esteem as a culinary article. 

A letter from M. Rend^Langelicr, nurscryinan, near St. Ilelicr, Jersey, was 
read, i^mouncing a presftit to the Society's garden of more than 100 fruit 
trees, including all tlie most choice pears cultivated in the Channel Islands. 
Dr. Neill stated that the trees had arrived in safety, and that the siiperin- 
tendant, Mr.*James M‘Nab, had ascertained that 70 of the sorts were new 
to the Socuety’s collection. A medal was voted to M. Langelier, and Ijjj 
name wa-s immediately enrollad as a corresponding member of the Soeiety. 
Various seeds of the culinary plant* cultivated in Sennaar and Kordofan, 
brought home by Mr^Holroyd, the traveller,,were jtrfscnjed by Professor 
Don, of Kingis College, London, and thanks voted. 

• Several comiimnications on horticultural subjerts were then read by the 
secretary; partiftilarly oij, a mode of preventing and of curing mildew and 
green liy on wall-fruit trees (by means of a paint composed of flower of sulphur 
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anti soft soap), b;y' Mr. Sharpe, Pitlbur; on the- cultivation of t’lirvsftiithenium 
sin^nse, by Mr. Maciiito.sh, Archerficitl, who e.Noels in the nianagenieiit of that 
splendid winter flower ; and remarks on the most hardy and productive ftiiit 
trees known in Lancashire, by Mr. (larnett of Clithcroe.— P. iV’l 


Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 

Ebrati'M .— In p. -i-iO. line I., for “inverted cylinder" read “inverted 
cone." 

Remarks on Mr. Penn’s Mode of Warming ami Ventilating. —The excellence 
of Mr. Penn’s method of warming and ventilating bniUlings appears to consist 
in the very uniform degree of moisture which it proilnccs in the atmosphere. 
The heated air which enters the liou.se has already receivetl a ilosc of mois¬ 
ture nearly sufficient to saturate it, and has not to seek its moisture among 
the plants, as is generally the c-ase. In most plant-houses the pipes are placed 
under the front shelved, at a considerable distance from the floor, anti the 
atmosphere is moistened by syringing the plants, or throwing water on the 
floor and slieivcs. How greatly the i^ate of an atmosphere .so produced difler.s 
from that of Mr. Penn’s houses, a little consiileration of the anncxeil sketch 
will show. It is the section of a house heated In pipes under the front shelves; 
and it must be borne in mind that the capacity of air^.)r moisture varies with 
its temperature, so that air which was saturated at ali'’ becomes very tiry when 
heated to 70'^. 

The sketch,4.1., 
is the section of a 
house heated by pipes 
under the iront 
shelves. The arrows 
Cnumbcretl) indicate 
the course of the cur¬ 
rent of air. At No. 1. 
the air comes heated 
from the pipes (ji) and 
extremely thirsty ; at 
No. 2. it finds moisture 
among the plants, and 
rising from the damp 
and warm shelf (slate, 
of course); at No. 3. 
it has parted with 
some of its heat; it is 
now supersaturated, 
and is pbrting with its 
moisture deposited on 
the glass ; at No. 4. it 
is in the same state; 
at No. 5. it has cea.sed to lose heat or moisture; at No. fi. and 7. the same; 
at No. 8. it again comes within the influence of the pipes, and is heated, 
becoming again very dry. Now the air which descends to the flodr (.//), in the 
first place, is a small and feeble current, and, secondly, is nearly ^atiftated, so 
tniit it can take up little moisture; what little i^docs get is because the floor, 
being slightly warmed by the radiation 4 >f the pipes, warms, and at the same 
time moistens, the ak; but, nevertheless, the ^ir at N<% 1., in which air a visiter 
walks,_ is anything rathifr than saturated. My belief is, that air nearly .satu¬ 
rated is always agreeable to the feelings. Dry air, which is al'i^rbiiig moisbire, 
is anything^ but agreeable. Hence the tinjilcasant ^scnsafioir in orchidaceous 
bouses. Now it is imnccessary to show how Mr. Penn’s plan obvlhtes all 
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these defects, and produces a iiniruriiily saturated atmosphere which must be 
wholesome alike to plants and men. * 

There is a fact, which I have often observed in a small stove devoted to the 
cultivation of Orchidem, which rather confirms this theory. This stove is fur¬ 
nished with most abundant ap|>lianccs for moistening the atmosphere; about 
15 sqiiarc feet of water sflrface to HO sq. ft. of glass*. Of this water surface, 

8 ft. arc always at from 100'^ to l+.i° ; the remainder varies from 80° to 85°, 
being warmer than the house both by night and day : and all this is aimve 
the level of the heating pipes. The atmosphere, therefore, is, I believe, 
dumper than that of almost any other orchidaceous house in h'ngland ; and 
at tliis season the leaves of the plants arc every morning covered with an 
almost tropical dew, standing in large drops all over them. Now in this 
stove, when the awning is on, and radiation from the glass, and consequently 
de|)osition from the air, much impeded, a temperature of 80’ is by no means 
unpleasant. In five minutes after the awning is off, that same atmosphere 
becomes most oppressive, I believe because it has lost a i)ortion of the 
water which it htdd in solution. —./. li. Sfi'ninaks, Aprif 9. IH-fO. 

Oh ..1/r. Penn's Atcihod of 1'i iili/aliuii, ond Air. lio^crs's Conical Boilers .— 
The discotery of the best method of ^eating building^ being a subject of 
great importance in horticulture, I have perused with much attention and 
interest the several artich^s in jour valuable Magazine for March, and I beg to 
offer the following rcmi^'ks, as the conclusions of a practical man. 

] have alwaj's been of opinion that tin: fiealthiness of plants, and their 
coni|)lctc dcvelopcniJSnt ami perfection, are best secured by a motleratc degree of 
ventilation, in opposition to that plan which would assert perfection to consist 
in keeping plants without any change of air what«wcr. 1 am, however, at a 
loss to umlerstand how this is accum|)lisheil by Mr. Penn’s process. 

From your description, and the diagrams w hjch are given, no change what¬ 
ever can occur in Mr. I’enn's arrangement, which merely provides for the 
continuaVrehcating of the same air over and over again. If this be the case 
(for no mention is made of any method by which the foul air can escape), in 
what doqs this plan ilitter from«every othdl method of heating by hot water ? 
In all buildings Jieated by hot-water pipes, there must, of necessitj’, be a 
constant motion in the air; for those particles of air which come in contact 
with the pipes become cxpamled by the heat, and rise upwards, their place 
being supplied bj' colder and more dense particles. A continual motion is 
thus kept lip in the whole atmosphere; f'or»such is the extreme mobility of 
the particles of air, that a current, however small, established in anyMircction, 
will draw into its vortex inmiv thousand times its own bulk of the same 
fluid. • ^ 

If, then, the [ilan affiirds no change of air, and only produces a circulation 
among its own particles, similar to th.it effected bv other arrangements, in 
what, allow me again to ask, 4 I 0 CS its excellence consist ? From the ento- 
minms passed upon it by you, I am disfiosed to think I misunderstaiftl you; 
and. if so, .shall feel ^e.atly obliged, in common, no doubt, w'ith many others 
of your readers, if you will set me right. , 

But there are other reasons ^’hy I am disposed to doubt the superiority of 
Mr. Penn’s plan. By placing the pijtes in a drain or tunnel, it is certain that 
the heat cannot lie so regular as when the pipes are distributed in the house 
itself; nor cai^the same amount of surface produce the same temperature, as, 
when they arc exposed, the air begins to rise with the smallest possible increase 
of heat. * ** 

It is certain that less than dhe tlcgree of heat will cause the air in contact 
with the [lipcs to ascend; but, whetrthe heating surface is enclosed in a 
drain, it requires u niifch greafer force of heat to c4iuse ife ascension, on 
accinint of thtf diverging currents which arc prodtic^d, and the friction of the 
air*ift passing thr^ugb the various gratings, tunnels, and apertures. This is 
exempliged in nuiny casosVherc large buildings have been warmed by a hot- 
water a|)paratus placed in the basement, and the heated air is brought into the 
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rooms through gratings placed in the floor. Tlie same ettect must take placK 
in this apparatus of Mr. Penn’s; and 1 foci convinced, hy practical experi¬ 
ence, that it is impossible to produce such a high temperature and so unitorni 
a heat by enclosed pipes, as by those which are freely ex|>osc<l in the building. 
Another advantage claimed for thi.s apparatus aj)pears to me more than 
doubtful. It is stated that, by throwing water into vhe tunnel, any degree of 
moisture may be imparted to the air;'but on this subject I vyould remark 
that air absorbs moisture only in proportion to its beat; and. as in this case it 
is heated by the pipes after it has passetl through the tunnel, it does not appear 
to me that it can ever be saturated by this mcHiis. 

The sixth and last claim which you state this plan has to public notice is, 
that, “ in the atmosphere of London, where the :ur is charged with soot and 
smoke, Mr. Penn’s improvement will admit of forming a green-house or stove, 
with much purer air than can be obtained by admitting the external atmo¬ 
sphere according to the usual means of ventilation, which will not only be 
better for plants, but for persons going in to examine them.” This passage I 
do not profess to understand, and therefore cun offer no remarks u|)on it; fur 
it appears to me, that, as Mr. Penn draws the air required for ventilation from 
the exterTfal air, that which he thu^ uses must be the same as k obtained 
by other people. ' 

With respect to the Conical Boiler of Mr. Kogers, I would also offer a few 
remarks. Your correspondent, Mr. Beaton, states that when this boiler was first 
used it was in the form of a vertical cylinder, “ which (hd not answer perfectly, 
wasting much heat: ” but, in another part of his letter, he states, “ there is 
great inconvenience experienced by the formation of steuiii, and he therefore 
thinks it will be better more of a cylindrical form,” tliat is to say, of the very 
form which experience has show'n wastes much heat. It would, therefore, 
appear, that either Scylla or Charybdis must be our fate, when we use this boiltw. 

Mr. Kogers has himself, wifn the greatest fairness, noted several of the 
inconveniences which attend the use of his boiler, and which have induced him 
unwillingly to relinquish the ohl form for that proposed by^Mr. 8hewin. 
These inconveniences, he states, vfere, the liability to derangement, and da¬ 
mage to the grating, as also tiic rapid wear of the coppei^ Imilcr. If then, 
on the evidence of the avowed advocates for this kind of boiler, we find 
that, in order to avoid a paramount evil, we must adopt a sha[x; which wastes 
much heat, that is also liable to get out of order, and that bus sometimes 
been found “ corroded in a few moiitlis liy the suhiiiur disengaged from 
the coke,” I am utterly at a loss to know why it sliould be so highly ex¬ 
tolled, or to discover in what its merit consists. Of the improvement 
suggested by Mr. Shewin nothing certain is yet known, for it appears that at 
present it is quite in a crude state, an'ti has not l>een sufficiently tried, to 
ascertain whether some greater inconvenience may not* result from its use, 
than those which it is the object to avoid. 

I cannot subscribe to the doctrine, that the economy of fuel must be 
greater in this than in other bdtiers. The theory of combustion is now too 
well known to lead us astray in this matter. Slow combustion and a small 
degree of heat, arc the most ccununiical'; for'in this case it is known, 

that the carbon of the fuel is clianged into carbonic oxide, which contains a 
considerable body of latent heat, whereas a rapid combustion changes it 
into carbonic acid, which is the most extreme change that fu^l can undergo, 
and by which alone its complete combustion is effected. Another^objection 
■iu, that it is only the internal surface of the boiler which is exposed to the fire. 
I have, I believe, seen every kind of boiler that has yet been used for hot 
water, and I am of opinion that no ‘jhape exceeds in efficiency the horse¬ 
shoe, or saddk-boilen. It has been proved to be Equally suitable for large 
or small apparatus, for I^^hitvc seen as much as 1000 ft. of d-infch pipe, heated 
well by one boiler, and some have come under my notice, which were heifted 
by Mr. Fowler of Tgraplc Bar, and appeared to vie to be as near tp perfec¬ 
tion ^ could well be imagined. 1 have no doubt, however, that' a great 
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tliifurencc would arise from the mode of setting the boilers, as I have^heard 
of sonic cases where very indifferent success has attended the use of them, 
and which, as far as I could learn, has arisen from unskilful setting. To 
judge from the remarks in your Magazine, it would appear that the practical 
application of hot water is about to undergo a complete “ revolution.” I 
Wits in hopes that the liublic opinion ou such matters had become more 
settled, and that the notions which led so many astfliy. viz., that a penny¬ 
worth of fuel would give more heat than a chaldron’ of coals, were now 
quite repudiated ; and really, seeing the errors which have been heretofore 
committed on this subject, ’l would caution all persons gainst laying aside 
inventions of tried and acknowledged excellence, for every new-tangled 
theory which happens to be propounded. 

1 am perfectly unprejudiced towards any plan and I should therefore be glad 
to have any errors pointed out into which 1 may have fallen ; but, until this be 
done, I jirefer adhering to those (ilans which 1 know succeed jierfectly, in 
preference to adopting probicinaticaraiid even fanciful advantages. — Willmm 
Andenon. lirirltm Hill, April, IH40. • 

Tin’ Grand Co?isrri-iit(>ri/ al Chatsworth .—I quite agree with Mr. Forsyth in 
his strictift-es on this structure (p. 103.'^ and on the ridge-and-furrBw method 
of rooliiig and glazing. If it be an iniprovemcnt to conslimc more glass, more 
wood, more paint, to subject the woodwork and putty to a better chance of 
decay, to afford a gocyl berth lor a heavy fall of snow', why then it is per¬ 
fection ; but not otherwise. The greatest improvement that I know of in 
hot-house building*is, glazing with lead instead of putty, and consequently 
only exposing the sides of the sa-ib-bars to the weather.— Amiruf. Feb. 6. 1840. 

Jlabits of the Jackdaw. — 1 have lately read some of Mr. VVaterton’s articles 
on ornithology, and have been much interested by the admirable manner of 
his writing, though I cannot pretend to much acquaintance with such subjects. 
It would be well if other writers on subjects iff natural history, and especially 
on botany, would imitate the simple natural style of Mr. Waterton, which 
renders such essays infinitely more entertaining, than the rigid adherence to 
scientifij; and technical term% and fonrfs of expression. Among his many 
interesting descr^itions of various birds, Mr. Waterton has given a delightful 
account of the peculiar habits of the jackdaw. He calls our attention to 
what appears a great want of sagacity in this bird ; the fact of his many vain 
attempts to introduce his sticks into the hollow where he begins his nest. 
“ You may see th» jackdaw,” he says, “ trying, for a quarter of an hour, to get 
a stick into the hole'; while every attempt will be futile, because, the bird 
having laid hold of it by the midiilc, it is necessarily thrown at right angles 
with the body,^nd the jackdaw cannot possibly perceive that the stick ought 
to be nearly parallel wijh its body,*before it can be conveyed into the hole.” 
Against this charge? of defective knowledge in the jackdaw, it is my present 
object to defend liim’to a certain extent. Like the rook, the jackdaw bqgins 
his nest with pretty strong sticks; these he lays hold of by the middle, obviously 
because be can thus support their weight beff in his flight. It often happens 
that the hole into which he tries to iiitrodiice the stick is small, while there 
is no branch near it for him ft) perch upon, for the purpose of altering the 
direction of his stick. Tie tries again and again to get the stick into the 
hollow, and, if it does not cither bend or break, he must let the stick fall, and 
abandon his nurposc, since lie cannot use his claws in the hole to alter the 
positioi^of the stick. Those who have seen the jackdaw begin his nest in a 
chimney, w4uld give him credit for ingenuity in carrying his sticks h'orizontali^ 
for this enables him to drop Wiem down in the only way in which they could 
become fixed for his purpose; and A no place does hi^ make so complete a 
nest, as in a chimney.* Mr. \Witcrton had recourse ato a very ingenious ex¬ 
pedient to itfduec his rooks and jackdaws to buiM on the same tree. He 
iffuBe a cavity in arfc old chii tree, and a pair of jadedaws took possession of 
it, whijp the roolts built ow the top of the same tree. ,I knew of an instance 
at the seat of the Earl of Leven, Melville House, Fifeshirc, where both these 
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birds built in the same tree, of their own clioicc. It was a large beech, and 
in a cleft near its top the rooks had accumulated a quantity of nests, while 
several jackdaws had taken possession of tlie lower part, and there reared 
their young. This double colony on the same tree had a most singular ap¬ 
pearance. Mr. Waterton says that, perhaps, there is no instance on record 
of the jackdaw ever building its nest; like the rook, hi the open air. I knew, 
however, of such an instance, which occurred in the place already mentioned. 
The Earl of Leven had some work done at his mansion, wliich drove the 
jackdaws to build their nests in rabbits’ burrows, and on spruce fir trees. 
Tlie jackdaw showed but little sagacity or contrivance, when reduced to build 
on these trees; but, as in the house, piled up a vast quantity of materials very 
loosely together. The trees where the jackdaws built grew in a thick plant¬ 
ation, and I well remember the joy 1 felt with other boys of my age, when we 
discovered jackdaws instead of rooks.— John JIVg/zAiw. Coxsrj/ ihill Gardens, 
Feb. 12. 1840. 

Joyce's Stove is made up of two concentric cylinders, the iuiurr one being 
the furnace part ; it givCs out more heat from a given quantity of fuel than 
any other stove with which I am uc()uainted. From this stove I borroweil 
the idea Miich led me into the ert;or which is kindly corrected*" hy M'. of 
Darlington at page 227. Mr. lingers also pointed out to me, in a jirivate 
letter, the error into which I had fallen. 1 am obliged to both gentlemen for 
their leniency, and I consider that 1 was fortunate in fij;lling into such respect¬ 
able hands. 

I wish Mr. Rogers hud given as full directions fur nhxing and using the 
cement with which the joints of the pipes are made, as he has givc'ii for 
putting up and managing his boiler. This vtould enable every gardener in 
the country to put up the apparatus with the assistance of a blacksmith. 
I ought to know all this, having superintende-d the making of very many 
joints for the last ten years ; but 1 quite forget the projiortions now, and ] 
mix all my cement by guess. i- 

In fixing the pipes for any clo.se boiler, the first length, and sometimes the 
first two lengths, of the top pipe dre placed higher than the boiler, ,in order 
to prevent a vacuum in the top of the boiler, where steam jx’ould soon gene¬ 
rate. In the old close boilers of large dimensions, I used to rest satisfied if 
the top pipe were a few inches above the boiler ; but. as the highest part of the 
pipes in all cases may be considered in effect to be the top of the boiler, 
perhaps the higher the pipes ase placed above the coniaal boiler they may 
give a proportionate capacity to it, and thus account IbV the di.sproportionate 
height of the pipes recommended by Mr. Rogers. 

A small iron pipe, o or 6 inches long, and an inch or half rin inch in dia¬ 
meter, fixed upright in the highest part oV the top pifie, is more simple than 
an air-cock, and answers just us well fur letting the air dut of the jiipes, and 
allo-wing the water to expand. From this ppint the' top pipe shoidd dip 
towards the farthest end, if only 1 in. in bO ft., and the under pipe should 
incline back all the way to the Siotttmi of the boiler. •• I dislike elbow turns 
at the end of the pipes for many' reasons ; and I should always have a cistern 
there when practicable, if ever so small, with* a eld,sc lid to it. This cistern 
is the proper place to supply the pipes with cold water when the Iniler is 
at work, and if a small pipe could be conveyed to it from a rain-water butt 
or cistern, with a ball-cock, it would be the handiest thing jn the world. 
I never like to add cold water to a boiler at work, and I do not, think it 
isi-right to do so. During the growing season of plants, I shohid keep the 
cistern open to discharge its vapour into the *faousc or pit, and when it was 
desirable to have a,dry atmosphere fdl- ripening off CTapes, pines, and other 
fruits, the lid shuuld b« ke[)t constantly on. • ^ 

If Mr. Penn would mje Small cisterns in his system, atid liave thenf so 
arranged, that one cistern would come in at the ccntqp of each of hilt kir 
draiijs, it woyild be q considerable improvement there would not, he any 
necessity then for chilling the air of the house by throwing down cold water 
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into the drains; the upward currents would carry off the vapour constantly 
rising from the cisterns. Mr. Rogers might do the same thing in }>is new 
pit. The only difficulty arising from such an arrangement would be when 
dry air was wanted fur ripening fruit, but that might l)e easily overcome. 

Speaking of vapour puts me in mind of the steamer I recommended for 
stcaiijing-houses in sumiber, when the fires were not at work, and for using 
tobacco vapour instead of tobacco smoke. 1 am glad W. (p. 228.) approves 
of it. I only wish he had given the weight of his full name to his communi¬ 
cation. 

Mr. Shewin is now getting one of these steamers ready foi us, and I shall 
soon test its operations, aiul report accordingly; meantime, I will only add 
that steam being nowadays so fashionable, it would be worth while to have 
one of these steamers, if it were only for being so far in the fashion of the 
day. Every one .says he likes travelling l)y stemn; for my part I do not like 
sailing, or rather paddling, by steam, it lieljjs the king o’ a’ diseases, sea-sick¬ 
ness. Si,v weeks after my last trip to Inverness I was on London Bridge, and, 
seeing the title coming u]>, I turnetl sea-sick at thfe sight of it, and 1 was 
obliged to run out of the way. I hope it will be just so with the green fly 
and other Insects; alter they get ti trip or two of my steamer, the*very sight 
of it will make them leave the hotise. But laying this a^ide, no one, 1 think, 
will tieny that a volume of dense vaptjur will be more congenial to plants in 
a summer'.s evening, tlifm syringing them overhead with cold water to chill 
them down lor the night. \Vhen the superiority' of this .system is once un¬ 
derstood by cultiviffors, syringing will only be resorted to tor clearing the 
foliage now and then. 

The best gardeners arc, generally speaking, the greatest advocates of the 
syringe; yet they all know it has its di.sadvantagcs, fi;r unless in the hands of 
a very trusty workman, the syringe often does more harm than good, by 
aiving eipial ipiuntitics of water to the more lender plants with the stronger 
kinds, aiid thus soddciiing the pots of the weaker party to the eminent danger 
of their e.vistcuce; Justus a young tyro in the watering way would give every 
pot he v^oidu come to an etjuai quantity df water. 

Now, for nsiijg tobacco by this steamer. What is the simplest mode of 
getting the strength out of common or home-grown tobacco by means of 
water ? or. or speak technically. Ilow is the narcotic (irincipic to be extracted 
from tobacco leaves ? There is an account somewhere in this Magazine, 
where tobacco liquor wa.s used with tlie .swinge, after adding five gallons of 
clean water to one gallon of the liquor, or some such proportion. In using 
this li((uor, it niu.st be first strained, to keep the sediment from clogginn' or 
otherwise injuring the steanicr. As tobacco liquor is so cheap, perhaps it 
will Ih: foitmi cheaper t|)an growing tobacco for this purpose. — 2). Sealon. 
Khif'shuri/, April, ItflO. 

I’lirsapo fimiV. crp/mluiiirn, — l'crha|i.s it may be interesting to sach 
of your readers as are not aficady aware ctf the fact,’ to learn that tllfcse two 
species are as diflerentsfrom each other as un.'f two species of a genus need be. 
The seedlings of these species produceil only tjieir seed leaves in most places 
round London last ycar^ their secrl leaves were so much alike that fears 
were entertained of their’being only one and the same thing; but now that 
they have made some growth, they assume two distinct characters, the Ce- 
phalonian fir belonging to the’section /’icea, and the Phisdpn to that of .<4'bie8 
— D.Ji. A'%vi!>«r»/, 18+0. 

Mr. Lpnjmnt on /Ac Pulato. — Jlr. Lymburn’s excellent paper on 
potato (p. 210.) puts me in 4nind of a notice I have intended to send to 
you, for many years past, on the stffiie subject. Whc^i I was “ turned ” 
fifteen years of age, Itised to^o to_ grouse-shootinfa in the Highlands, for 
several successive seasons, in the suite of the pr^ent Lord Lovat, When 
oar* vegetables •“ rijn short,” we tised to buy potatoes from a shepherd 
near whose hut*we uscileto pitch our tents. These,potatoes were grown 
every season on the same piece of ground. The last season *I was there 
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the shepherd told us that' that was the sixteenth season he grew pota> 
toes on this piece of ground without any intervening crop; and, from 
enquiries I have made lately, I find this system of cropping was carried on 
for five and twenty years, when the old man left the glen. His successor 
made a great innovation on the old man’s system of cropping, by sowing 
barley alternately with the potatoes. The piece of ground was from half 
to three quarters of an acre. I could not find out the average quantity of 
produce, but the sample could not be excelled anywhere.—X). B. Kiiigsburi/, 
April, 1840. 

Inaccura/dex in the K’ames of Fruit Trees, §v.— In a paper by VV. on the 
Derby Arboretum, &c., at p.61., are some rather severe reflections upon coun¬ 
try nurserymen, for their inaccuracies in the names of fruit trees sent out by 
them. Had these remarks been confined to new sorts, or to old sorts diffi¬ 
cult to be distinguished by their wood or leaves, it might have passed un¬ 
noticed, but three sorts of those mentioned arc so readily to be distinguished 
at all stages of their growth by their wood and leaves, that surely there is 
scarcely a nurserjinan of any resspectability in the country who could not tell 
whether he had got the true Ribston Pippin a)>ple, or the Impcratricc plum, 
or who cdtild not detect a Brussels gpricot growing amongst his Moorparks, 
There are but few gardeners who could not have ascertained, also, whether 
they had got the above three kinds of fruits correct, without having occasion 
to wait for the trees producing fruit. j. 

Any gardener who has worked for any length of tune in the large fruit- 
tree nurseries, such as Corraack &Co’s., Donald & Son’s, Rirk’s, Ronald’s,&c., 
cannot help observing how readily the foremen of the fruit-tree de{>urtment8 
can recognise many varieties at first sight, without having occasion to refer 
to the numbers, and often detect and root out spurious sorts when by acci¬ 
dent they have got amongst other kinds, and in fact pride thcinselvc.s upon 
keeping their stock genuine of file diflerent varieties. The same observations 
are applicable to the rcspccUiblc country nurseries. — F. It, Itiriringham, 
April 16. 1840. 

Yellow Clover mid Tilack Koinwh.'^ On looking over the fifteenth volume 
of that excellent work, the Penny Cyclopcedia, under the:, article Medick, 
we find the writer exprc.s.sing astonishment that the black medick ( Medicago 
lupiilina) " should be supposed to be the same as hup trefoil. This sup¬ 
position,” he says, “ would have scarcely been credible, did we not possess 
evidence of the fact in one of tbe best of our English works on agriculture. 
Thinking that our Fncyclopwdin might possibly be alluded to, we tumetl to 
the article on Clovers, p. Hl'i., where T. procumbens, the yellow clover or 
hop trefoil, and Medicago lupiilina, the black medick or nonsuch, are both 
figured and described; but unfortunate!^ we have ,^rans{)oscd some of the 
common English synonymes, thus making the hop trefoil aftd the black nonsuch 
syimnymes of XVifolium procumbens; whcrcajj hop trfifbil is 7'rifulium pro¬ 
cumbent, and black nonsuch, or black medick, is Medicago lupiilina, al¬ 
together a smaller plant, and krfbwn at sight by its black pods. See Smith’s 
Knelish Flora, vol.iii. p. 309, and 318., and Sowerby’s Enetish Bolanu, t. 94.5. 
and t. 971.— Cond. ‘‘ « • 

Mr. Lymbum on the Cutlure and Preservation of the Potato, (p. j?10.) — 
Mr. Lyra'burn is neither a superficial thinker nor a careless observer. He 
appears to have no wish to rest on theory, whihs practical facts are within his 
reach ; and so far acts the part of a sound philosopher, cspeelhlly when the 
phenomena of vegetation are under’ discussion. His ]>rincipal subject is in¬ 
troduced by allusions to the opinions of Mr. Tiawcrs and myself relative to the 
pre-existence of cverjy membrane, and o(every member exhibited in tbe growth 
of a plant. Me. Lymturn, however, unlike rnany otficr critics, candidly ad¬ 
mits that it is more difficult *to deny than it is to prove thc.truth of my ideas 
on this branch of knowledge. He hesitates to believe what (have had rerjsm 
to affirm, namely, that there can be no such a thvg as an Adventitious bud ; 
and fais reasons for tfiis hesitation are what he has observed as the \:flect of 
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felling a sycamore tree, and of an unusual production of clustered buds on the 
crown or collet of a dahlia tuber. Now, there are so many instances ^of the 
incredible number of gems or buds developable from the radical plate of a 
bulb, the crown of a herbaceous perennial, or from the collet or indeed any 
part of the stems of such trees as the myrtle, hawthorn, elm, &c., that it is 
rather a proof of the validity of the idea that what are called normal buds are 
illimitable, or indeed infinite as to numbers. If we consider the structure of 
a single shoot of any dicotyledonous tree, we must admit the practicability of 
making this divide itself into a hundred others, tliereby gainiiu; a clear idea of 
the accidental cause of the birdnest-like tufts of spray seen on birch and 
other trees ; tor, if the leading or topmost bud of a shoot be destroyed in the 
first stage of its growth, its lengthening tendency is stopped, and all the buds 
which would have been exhibited along the whole length of the perfected 
shoot will be found crowded together round the base; whence, if the tree be 
vigorous, they will in time be developed, and hence a group of many shoots 
wilt be produced. But, whether singly, or in great numbers, they must ne> 
ccssarily have the same origin. 

Dr. A. T. Thomson’s notion of the miscalled medullary rays being the 
tracks of4juds is untenable; because ^lese rays exist where noTiuds ever 
appear, as on the intcrnodcs of the grape vine, for instance : and, besides, 
these rays are convergent to, not ilivergent from, the pith; and are in fact 
perpendicular partitions, extending from the bottom to the top of the tnmk ; 
and w ilh wliich were me liuds connected, the latter would appear in perpen¬ 
dicular ranks one above another, and not dispersed irregularly as they usually 
are. Tlie doctor’s idea that the number of normal buds is definite is certainly 
erroneous, es|>ecially if we only consider what numbers are crowded together 
in the single eye of a potato. Few [lersons, perhaps, have proved this, as it was 
once my duty to do; “ and thereby hangs a talc.” I once served a gentleman 
who was a native of Manchester, and who vfiry much regarded every thing 
original^ in that neighbourhood. Of course we had all the crown bobs, the 
toi>-suwycrs; and roaring lions from that district; among other things were 
received tw6' large specimens qf a fumom^new and scarce potato then in great 
cstiniatibn about Manchester. I had the charge of these precious morsels, 
with strict ordeA to make the most of them. Accordingly, it occurred to 
me to propagate the potatoes exactly as dahlias are now done. I nearly 
buried them whole in the floor of a peach-house then in work ; and as the 
shoots .s()rung up 4 or o inches high, they were slijiped oil'and planted in rows 
in the open air on a jilece of well-prepared ground. The slipping and planting 
began in April and was continued till the beginning of July ; and even then 
the tubers eondnued to produce shoots. 1 took no note of the number of 
slips obtmncd from each eye, nor oi’the numbers collectively from both tubers, 
but they were comfiderablc; and I well remember having five or six rows 
across a quarter of *1110 garden, which yielded a large increase of tubers, 
though much smaller gcncrali^- than if they had been, as they were for several 
years afterwards, raised from sets in the co>hmon way. I mention this, as a 
practical proof of how very complicated a meotber the single eye of a potato 
is : and as dahlias arc of siiuiku- character, it* is not to be wondered at, that 
a tulie^ perhaps of a pedhliar conformation, should be studded with a swarm 
of buds ^normally exhibited. 

The main question is, whether there can possibly be such a thing as an 
adventitious %ud, that is, one which had no previous existence in the system. 
1 humbty (ifesumc there cannot, and, if not one, how can thousands be j* 
hibited ? It may be conjecUircd that, when buds appear in excessive num¬ 
bers, they must be new creations; but of what and whence are they created ? 
That the vital membwne produces both buds and j^oots vmultaneously is 
undeniable: but. these ore not fortuitous ; they are pre-existent parts or 
extensions of tl^pt membrane whence all growth proceeds. The only instances 
we have of what Aay be called new creations, are the sports or variations 
which %ccur among highly cultivated seedlings, owing'to the idtermixture of 
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polten or some other accident. But these, he it rememberod, are only changes 
of the form or colour, or qualities of pre-existing entities; and, moreover, 
in many cases, it is not the seeds, but their appenda^s only, that are changed, 
as exemplified in the orange, pear, plum, &c. Mr. Lymburn adduces corro¬ 
borating proofs of his positions from anatomy, and from that obscure branch 
of botany called morphology. I feel unable to folIoW him into the first,- and 
as to the last, whoever adopts its principles can easily account for whatever ir- 
regidarity may take place in the natural forms of vegetation: but on this ground 
any excessive birth of buds may be accounted for, though the morphologist 
may render himself obnoxious to the keen satire of Mr. Mudie, namely, that 
“ organic matter is of so docile a nature, that it is more plastic thati Hamlet's 
cloud, and seems quite ready for sea or land, for plant or animal, anti may 
become a sea-weed or a lichen, a lettuce or a lion !” 

,A11 that Mr. Lymburn has advanced concerning the potato, both by wity 
of comment on Mr. Aitken’s statements, as well as his own opinions and 
instructions thereon, arc excellent, and well worth every potato-grower’s 
notice. I admire what "he has written on the subject, and think it a pity so 
useful a paper should bear on its face any thing like uncertainty or doubt as 
to any other part of vegetable phenpmena, with all of w hich Mr'. Lymbilrn 
is doubtless so well'acrjuainted. It is for this reason I have ventured to 
makd the above remark.s, and trust that these matters, as we are both in 
search of truth, he will take in good part, and e.\cusc (he liberty I have taken 
with his name.—J^. A/fWi. March (S. 1810. 


Art. V. Queries and Answers. 

' WiSTER Garden of Si. PrlcAhiir". — In an early Number of the Gardeners 
Magazine, yow gave a very intcrc.sting account ol’the winter gjirdens vJ' Berlin, 
(lould you not get one of your correspondents to send you a detailed de¬ 
scription of the winter garden of vhe eropeiior’s palace at Stf J’cfersbiirg, 
which, from the description of travellers, seems to be upon ti^inost magnificent 
scale. The list of plants, the method of warming, the temperature kept up ; 
all these particulars would bq very interesting to your numerous readers, and 
to me in particular, who am building a house solely for the |>ur|)ose of gi'tting 
flowers to bloom in winter, r<jje.s, honeysuckles, Jasmines, &c. Mr. Penn 
is of opinion that without the combined influence of'the sun, even hi.s im¬ 
proved method of heating and ventilation will nut succeed in producing the 
eflTect 1 wish. Directed by the article in thcMarch Number of^our Magazine, 
I went to Lewisham to view' the variou# houses heated by Mr. Penn’s new 
method, and was really astonished at tin? efiect f)roduced.' I should judge that 
th^ prdeu at the winter palace of .St. Petersb^iirg muA be Just in its j)rime 
at this time,— Surrn/ensis. March fi. 18-10. 

Alton Totoers. —In answer t<#Mr. Allen’s query, we ere informed by a gen¬ 
tleman who has lately been at Alton Towers, that travellers in their own 
carriages have been admitted*by tickets from the'inn to see tlie armoury, 
picture galleries, statuary, house conservatory and efcgant suite of apai^ments, 
chapel, &c., as well as the garden, and its conservatories, umbrageous walks, 
and waterfalls; and respectable travellers in carriages have been admitted 
by ticket to see the ^rdens only. — ■thmd. *■ 

.mA^oorparh Apricot. —Permit me to ask, through the medium w>f your ex¬ 
cellent Magazine,"if there is any stogk on which the Moorpark apricot can be 
grafted that would obyiate..the disappoi.itmcnt of seeing nearly half the tree 
suddenly dying.* Bltiig in my opinion the only aprivot w'orth eating, I feel 
very anxioius to preserve it.-^"j. IV. I). Ijondon, Ajml 9. \W). 
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Art. I. Notes on some Country Seats and Gardens in iLincolnshire, 
Staffordshire, and Middlesex, visited in May, ISiO. By the Con¬ 
ductor. 

Hjulaxston Mjxou. -'May 20. We had heard mucKof this 
place from various. architects antf amateurs fot several years; 
and an accidental circumstance having brought us in communi¬ 
cation with its proprietor, Gregory Gregory, Esq., that gentleman 
kindly acceded to^ur wish to see the works going forward onf 
the new site chosen by him for the family residence. Mr. 
Gregory resides at Hungerton Hall, about five miles from 
Grantham, and his building and gardening operations are carry¬ 
ing on in a striking situation on the*side of a hill, between 
Hungerton and Grantham, near the ancient village of Harlaxton, 
as well as that village. The improvements consist of the 
erection’of a large mansion in the style of James I., the laying 
out of gardens around it in the geometric style, and the pictu¬ 
resque decoration of the village. As M». Gregory superintends 
every part of thpse improvements very much himself, both as 
respects the design and detail, he has’- been obliged to confine 
the admission to these works, during their progress, to his own 
immediate acquaintance; both, for the comfort of his own privacy, 
and on account ofi th%. disadvantages that would arise from the 
interruption of successive visiters. . 

The parish of Harlaxton would appear to have bees the 
residence of wealthjf persons at a very' early period. Had there 
been no other circumstances to prove this, Jthat of an ancient 
manoriijl dwelling, called the Manor House, now existing in tHe 
village in a state of great dilapidation, although partially in¬ 
habited W persons placed there to Itake care of it, would have 
been sumej^nt It seems to have been, a part of a mass ^ 
property in this neighbovrhood w^ich has frequently been^ 
portion of tlie jointures of queAis of Englamy aotl’ ftte gij^at 
natural fertility^ of the lafids around this old nAinsIqnr with 
copious springs of water under its foundMions, are additional 
attestations of Its* early selection as an abode for persons of 
wealth. 

1840. July. 
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Antiquarians have mostly united in the notion that it is one of 
the few remaining early houses of importance that were built 
apart from towns: they assign it to the period of Richard II., 
judging from the tracery and forms of the windows, &c.; and 
this conjecture is in some degree confirmed by some ancient 
monuments in the church, of a style coeval with that reign. 

The grandfather of the present proprietor married the heiress 
of a branch of the noble family of De Ligne, subsequently to its 
alliance with that of the Dukes d’Arenberg. Our readers will 
remember that it was the celebrated Prince de Ligne, chief of 
this family, w’ho was so conspicuous in the leading royal courts 
of Europe, at the close of the last century, from his sparkling 
wit and talents; and that he, owing to his extensive travels, was 
the first who was enabled to publish a general view of the style, 
feeling,* and taste of gardens throughout Europe, ,and who 
created those of his own fahiily seat at Belceil, in Ilainault, 
which are mentioned in the poem of Les Jurdins by De 
Lille: — « 

“ Beloeil tout a la fois magnifique ct chamjietrc.” 

Harlaxton was purchased at the end of the fifteenth century 
by a younger branch of this family, who, having embraced the 
reformed religion, came to England to avoid the persecutions of 
the Duke of Alva, in the time of Philip of Spain. They brought 
with them great wealth, and made those alteration^ in the 
mansion-house which are of,the perijod of James I,, and con¬ 
tribute so much to give it the present strikipg appearance. 
The family portraits, and the arms of the family in stained glass, 
with a pedigree written' in the French language of the day, arc 
still preserved in the hous,e. It is an interesting family record, 
showing how many of this house have been knights of the 
Golden Fleece, and borne many important charges of govern¬ 
ment, both civil and military, dxring so long a'period in the 
annals of the Low Countries and the empire. • 

• The parish of Harlaxton, being ret^ote from any public road, 
has been scarcely at all, noticed in topographical works, and 
therre is no county history. As a proof'of this, it may be 
observed, that, notwithstanding the < great taste which has pre¬ 
vailed for a number of years past for publications containing 
engravings of manorial buildings, the unique specimen of Har- 
laxton Manor-House has not, as far as we know; been cither 
.^escribed or engraved. This manor-house is sititate'd in the 
bottom of a rich valley, close by a srtiall rill of fine water. It 
is a single house, the* hSll extending^ lengtlt^^vise, and occupying 
the whole breadth of.the building; while the principal rooms, 
which extend crossv^ise, hre increased in sizq by pwjjections of 
considerable depth, which being carrietF up, and terminating in 
gable ends, break the line of roof; and, combined with smaller 
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projections and gable ends, ancient chimney tops, &c., give the 
whole a very picturesque and venerable appearance. , The 
entrance is through an arched gateway, of the form and cha¬ 
racter of the time of James I., into an outer grass court, sur¬ 
rounded by a raised terrace-walk of earth,* in which grow large 
trees, which, branching close to the grass (as Mr. Gregory does 
not allow this court to have cattle turned into it for grazing), 
give to the building an umbrageous and retire*! character, 
anti one in harmony with its venerable colour and antiquity. 
Immediately opposite is the entrance to the second court, 
through a gateway farmed by pilasters of stone, bearing lions 
supporting the escutcheons of the family arms, and a screen of 
arcaded masonry 7 ft. high, of very beautiful design and delicate 
workmanship. Through this inner court there is a broad 
pavement of stone which leatls to the porch of the hoi:«e, over 
which is a rich entablature of masonry, bearing the family arms 
of De Ligne. A gallery of 90 ft. long on one side, and offices 
to the same extent 6n the other, both of which have fallen down, 
reached from thte present house to the screen described, and 
formed the inner court. 

On the south front is a garden surrounded by a moat, with 
remains of yew hedges and grass slopes, and also presenting 
some interesting architecture of the date of the reign mentioned. 
It is upuvards of sixty years since the house was inhabited by 
any of the.family. ^ 

Part* of the interior of the house is evidently of great an¬ 
tiquity. The Imll, which contains a raised floor, or dais, at one 
end, is hung with old armour, arms, family portraits, and various 
other objects. ^There is a large wooden staircase, with turned 
balusters atid carved pendants, &c.; ‘and the walls of the two 
principal apartments are covered with tapestry, and still con¬ 
tain antique liirniture, picturq^i, Stc. 

Mr. Gregory, Jhaving determined to build a new family man¬ 
sion, informs us that he studied the subject for several ye^rs 
previous to commencing it. He visited almost every part of 
Europe, and part Jf Asia; and, having determined to adopt the 
style of James I., and.ther^ being, at the time he commenced, in 
1822, Jew or no books on the subject, he examined personally 
most of the houses in Britain in that style, or bearing a close 
analogy to it. Among those which he visited, it may be useful 
to other;! ,to mention the following : — Berkshire: Bramshilj,. 
Littlecote. Cheshire: Br^reton. Derbyshire: Hardwick. Hem: 
Hatfield. Kent: Knowle, Coblfkm. Northam^onshire; Burgh- 
ley^ House, Castle'* Ashbjf, Dean, Ilashton,* Kirby, Apthorpe. 
bioitinghainslpre: Wollaton. Suffolk:*Blickling. Sussex: 
Cowdniy. VWltlhirej Lougleat. Worcestershire: Westwood. 
Yorksnire: Temple Newsham. Besides these, Mr. Gregory 
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visited a great variety of smaller manor-houses; and he also 
found that the buildings of the two universities exhibited much of 
domestic purpose in style and character. 

It is only by the contemplation of a variety of buildings of 
the kind or period intended’ to be imitated,' that the mind uf an 
architect can become sufficiently imbued with lire feelings and 
views which dictated their erection, to eiialde him to adopt any 
given style with a certainty of success. The architects »)f the 
time of James I. appeared to have aimed at giving a certain 
degree of stateliness and magnificence to their buildings by the 
large scale on which every part of them was <lesigned. 'I'hc 
dark shadows consequent upon their projecting jiarts, and the 
character of their windows, which are largo aiul frequent, pierce 
the general mass just to a suflicient extent to deprive it of the 
monum«ntul character, and to comiminicate to it the r.eccssary 
one of domestic purpose and habitation. A beau ideal being 
thus imagined for the general eflect, the details are easily made 
out; either by copying precedents, or bf devising original 
compositions from the data aflbrded by existing buildings, or 
engravings of those which have been destroyetl. To tmibotly 
Mr. Gregory’s ideas in such detail as to fit them for the practical 
builder, he employed Mr. Salvin, whose talents as an architect 
are well known, and whose designs for the new manor-house at 
Harlaxton have, with a few alterations, been ado])tcd and 
acted on. ^ , 

The principal features of the view *are: Belvoir Castle, seen 
over a considerable tract of woodland; and tlic churches of 
Harlaxton, Denton and- Grantham, and IJottesfbrd, which last 
is seen as the terminal object from the enlrapce-door of the 
house, and to obtain which the situation of the house was in 
a slight degree adapted. Two opposite hills terminate abruptly 
on the right and left, which let in g view of the Vale of Belvoir, 
which is so flat as, in weather ever so slightly'iiuUstinct, to assume 
tbs azure hue of sea. The grounds immediately under the 
house undulate agreeably, and are thrown into park and forest 
scenery. The view is one of great pastoral*beauty and cheer¬ 
fulness, and well adapted-to habitatioi^. 

The main body of the house is quadrangular, and it is^daced 
on the only true principle for the climate of Britain; viz. that of 
having an imaginary line from north to south to form she diagonal 
gif a square. The main approach will be straight^ add very 
nearly a mile in length. From the public road it first gradually 
descends more than half its length to the bottom of a valley, in 
which a lake bf great extent might rehdily b^j formed; and t^en 
it as gradually ascentks to the court of honour i'u front ofa:he 
mansion. It is in Mr. Gregory’s plans /.o pfacd the kjtchen- 
garden and stables on this approach, both with a view to their 
copvenitnce, and the character of domestic ourpose which he is 
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desirous to carry out throughout. They will be composed and 
built in the style of the mansion, and the offensive parts of their 
respective establishments will be concealed, whilst tliey will con¬ 
tribute to the intere;^t of the approach, aqd serve to augment 
the sliale of importance of a country residence. 

The court of honour will be entered through a gate-house. 
To the left there will be a porlc cochcrc leading to the court of 
offices; to the right, a broad flight of steps, already formed, 
leading to the terraced garden ; and, directly in front, the 
entrance-portal, under the frontispiece peculiar lu this style. 
Within the portal, out of a sub, or stags’, or hunliiig-hall, in the 
basement, a vaulted corralor leads to a wide open flight of stairs; 
because, in conformity with the plan of .anci^'iit buildings in this 
style, the ground floor is entirely devoted to the servants’ apart¬ 
ments aiiH offices. I’lie flight of stairs leads to a l;an({ueting-hall of 
large dimensions, which serves also as an entrance communication 
to the [irincipal rooms; though these have also separate entrances, 
both for privacy ^lul for servants. It would, however, be a waste 
of time to attempt describing the house without the aid of a plan. 
We shall thereliire only further notice, that the largest room 
will be a gallery library, 100 ft. long, 2fft. wide, and 18 ft. 
high ; one end of which will look into a conservatory, 90 ft. 
long, and 20 ft. wide. The drawingroom will also liave a cross 
vista into the conservatory, which will be joined to that seen 
from tl^e library by a third and fourth on dillerent levels, afford¬ 
ing variety of <irchiteciural display; the whole forming a con¬ 
siderable extent of garden w'alk under glass, and including Cape 
and Australian plants in oiie part, palms and Scitaminem in 
another, and Oi«chidi\ce.‘e in a third. . 

<^f the diflerent elevations, we can only say that they are 
exquisitely rich and beautiful. The frontispiece over the entrance- 
portal, the general form of Which resembles that at Northum¬ 
berland House, rich accompaniments of the inscription and 
date of building, and its founder, in pierced stone, of finer 
character and dimensions than those of Castle Ashby or Temple 
Newsham. The elevation of a part of the private family apart¬ 
ments in the drawingVoonf front is quite an architectural gem. 
The central bell-tower, and the angular turrets, all roofed with 
stone, produce ideas of.grandeur and durability intensely felt, 
but no,t retidily to be described. The value of everything, 
indeed, is tmhanced by the substantialncss of the materials, 
the excellence of the wofkmanijlnp. In no house whatever can 
these be surpassed and ,in very few are jh%y equalled. A 
London builder is now employed, Mr; Nowell (who erected 
th*c*Duke of‘yoirk’s column in Carlton Cfardens, as well as all 
the la«e additions to^Windsor Castle), under the direction of 
the eminent Scottish architect, Mr. Burn. 
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The building is, however, closely watched by Mr. Gregory 
himself, who keeps himself informed of every part of the con¬ 
struction ; and who, from entering so completely into both the 
design and the practical details of execution, may be said to have 
embodied liimself in the edifice, ami to live in every feature of 
it, as a planter may be said to live in every tree that he has 
planted, and a florist in every flower that he has raised. Mr. 
Lamb, who accompanied us to Harlaxton, was more struck 
with this building than he ever was with any other of the kind. 
He is a great admirer of the style of James I., and he declares 
Harlaxton new Manor-House to be more original and more 
completely worked out than any specimen of that style he had 
before seen. 

When this house is completed, the interior arrangements will 
be founti not less.admirable than the exterior elevations. In the 
principal floor there is no space lost in pa.ssagcs, and no part 
that is not thoroughly lighted, and a great, tleal of handsome 
interior scenic effect produced. The drainage ;^nrovision for the 
supply of hot and cold water, of hot air, and of hot-water pipes 
for heating the conservatories ; the arrangements for supplying 
coals to different floors, for disposing of the bell-wires so as they 
may be easily repaired, fo^' conveying all the offensive parts of 
the service of the bed-room floors to an appropriate rooin in the 
ground floor without passing through the parallel floors; and 
various other details of this‘kind, have been all kept .in view 
and studied when forming the design, and all carefully attended 
to in the execution. 

It may be worth while to notice the mode in which the coids 
are supplied to, and cinders removed from, the different rooms; 
because, though it cannot be copied, except in similar situa¬ 
tions, it may be imitated in the case of many largt;,mansions by 
inclined planes carried up in towef's.* 'Flig, house at Harlaxton 


* A^rcat defect in the grotJ,i).s of buildings cornpo.smg the dwelling-house 
and domestic offices in the country residences of Britain is, the want of 
syntnietry, cither regular or irregular. Itcgiilar s;^nimetrv, whether bilutcrnl, 
quadrilateral, or polygonal, can only be givdn whtyi the house is building; 
but the effect of irregular symmetry, or pietnresc|iie symmetry, as it* may be 
called, can be given to any group of buildings, however scattered, by the ad¬ 
dition of a tower which shall ri.se more or less above the highest part of the 
general masses. The good effect of such a tower, rising front a straggling 
•(ijQup of buildings, is felt by every one who has the slightbst taste for 
landsca()c composition j and to underetand wliy it has this good effect, it is 
only necessary to #effcct on what s^metry is, and what are its effects. 
Every symmetrical object consists of a centrfc, or axil, and of sides, and the 
use of the one side being tbe repetition of the other is mVrely to assist' ^le 
eye in recognising the compo-sition as a whole, which in regular syaimctry it 
very readily ^locs. When the one side is not afrepetition of the rather, a 
whole can only be recognised in the composition by the discovery of the 
centre, axis; which being done, the spectator imagines the sides to be 
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being situated on the side of a steep hill, that part of the offices 
containing the coals is to be on a level with the upper flo^r of 
the house; and from this coal-house to each floor railways 
within the house will be formed, along which the coal will be 
conveyed in small railway carriages, and "dropped in suitable 
places of deposit, whence they can be taken as wanted for the 
service of every floor. We have noticed in Vol. XV. p. 449., 
that the same result has been accomplished at Bridge Hill. We 
may add that, in the general conservatory at Chatswortli, all the 
coal will be supplied to the fireplaces, and all the ashes removed 
thence, in small iron carriages on underground railroads, such as 
arc used in coal mines. 

The conveyance of what are called slops, /rom the bedrooms 
to the underground drains, by pipes from a housemaid’s closet 
»)n each ’floor, has long been p(;actised; but couveying’^own 
linen to be washed is, as far as we know, confined to public 
hosj)itals and infirmaries. All that is necessary for this purpose 
is an upright tube* from a housemaid’s room, on the ground 
floor, to the upp«?h floor of the house, which shall pass through 
tlte side of a room or closet on each floor. The rest is obvious. 
I'he same lube might easily, if necessar}', be so contrived as to 
bring up clean linen, or any other article required by the house¬ 
maid. The mode in which this may I5e dune is exemplified in 
the “ losing cupboards” of several coffee-houses in London. 
(See Enciji>!opfCdia of Cottage Architecture, p. 696.) 

The bell-wiijBS are arranged in the manner described in the 
work referred to, p. 917. Every j)art of the building is fire¬ 
proof; all the flues may be Cleaned without climbing-boys, and 
all the main drains are sufficiently,large to admit of a man 
walking in tiiem. 

I’he terraced gardens will be on seven different levels, com¬ 
municating Uy flights of steps, ornamented with vases, figures. 


arranged round it in sonic suifatdu manner, though he may not clearly sec it. 
Now, in all irregular pile-s having a high tdwer, this axis is seen at once. 
Hence the great use of towers in point of efl'cet, and they may always be 
rendered useful: soinctinu^, when small, as clock or bell towers ; when large, as 
staircus(.s or inclined plaifcs, coiuinunicating with other parts of the building; 
sometimes as jirospcct towers, as suiuiner sleeping-rooms for servants, ns fire¬ 
proof rooms for valuable papers, &e. The axis of symmetry at Harlaxton 
IS the bcjl-toi^er, directly over the frontispiece, which is the first object that 
attracts the* notice of the distant spectator, and from which his eye is 
ilownwards, and to the right and left; while the masses first, and the leaffing 
details afterwards, arc gradually recognised, and ultimately, as he advances 
along the approach, tlntwholc outrancc-front developed itself jn all its majesty 
nnd> beauty. No. house or other building, and'even no landscape or other 
vikw, can ever produce a striking effect on the spSetator when seen for the 
first tinjff in which the axu of symmetry is not a leading feature. The reason 
is. — without the conspicuous presence of this axis, the view canfiot so readily 
be recognised as a (vholc. 
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and numerous other suitable objects; and, in appropriate places, 
there will be canals, basins, and fountains, summer-houses, shrubs 
clipped into artificial forms, &c. The upper terrace will be 
150 ft. higher than the house, and will form a winding plateau, 
extending along die ridge of the hill on which tlie iiouse 
stands, and commanding, on one side, a very rich view 
over a fine agricultural and wooded district, and, on die other, 
the mountains of Derbyshire, forty miles distant. The two 
extremities of the terrace-gardens will gradually be united to 
broad walks on the same levels as the terraces, in extensive 
woods already existing. After these walks have been continued 
to a certain length on the same level as the terraces, the upper 
one will gradually descend, and the lower one gradually rise, till, 
at a considerable distance from the house, they will form, by 
geiitieTnclined planes, commiwiications with every leve'i of walk 
or terrace. At least, the situation admits of this kind of ar¬ 
rangement, as well as of several others. ^ 

One thing is however certain, that Mr. Gregory w’ill create 
what may be called an atmosphere of highly artificial gartlen 
scenery in the geometric style, round and overhanging the man¬ 
sion ; and that he will gradually unite it, nut with modern shrub¬ 
bery' walks, but with the picturesque woods already existing, 
harmonising these woods'with the artificial scenery by the intro¬ 
duction of foreign plants. For ornamenting the geometric gar¬ 
den, Mr. Gregory possesses • an ampje stock of vaSes, statues, 
and other sculptural ornaments, and of rich gjvtes, and other 
iron work, collected by him on all parts of the Continent, soon 
after the peace of 1815.‘ 

In the natural woods at Harlaxton, Mr. Gi*egory has intro¬ 
duced masses of rhododendrons, holly, periwinkle, tutsan, laurel, 
and other evergreen shrubs ; and a great many sorts of herba¬ 
ceous plants, including bulbs and Californian annulds. One in¬ 
teresting circumstance we cannot avoid mentioning, which is, that 
when Mr. Gregory was travelling in the Caucasus, and also in 
the CMmea, he saw the //eraclewOT giganteu^m, and thinking it 
a very suitable plant for the Harlaxton woods, and nut knowing 
that it was already introduced into lilngl'^nd, he had a young 
plant taken up, planted in a box, and sent from Constantiiyople to 
England. This plant has left a numerous jirogeny, which arc 
now luxuriating in a favourite spot called the Cirnetierej in the 
Oods at Harlaxton. ^ 

The terrace gardens at Harlq^ton, Ihough only commenced, 
already afford srfme valuable hints ^ the landscape-gardener. 
Among these is tfie good effect of having terraced platforms 
above the eye, as w^l as under it. The fliglgs ^f step^ which 
lead to those above the eye form an invitlltion to ascend,* which 
the visiter is most anxious to accept, since he cannot be aware of 
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what he is to see. In this respect, in the geometric st^^le, equally 
as well as in the natural style, the artist “ surprbes, varies, and 
conceals the boundsand in effecting this in the ancient style, 
there is this advantage, that less space is^required than in the 
modern manner. The various directions* ot‘ the terraces, and 
the different inclinations of their slopes, produce an effect of 
light and shade continually varying; and this even, to a cei’tain 
extent at least, when the sun does not shine, from the reflec¬ 
tion of indirect light to the human eye. This effect will be 
farther heightened by covering some of the slopes with evergreen 
shrubs kept low, such as creeping savin (much used in terraced 
gardens in the time of James I.), common juniper, box, &c.; or 
by trailers, such as ivy, periwinkle; or creepers, such as tutsan ; 
or suffruticose plants and undershrubs, such as evergreen iberis, 
thyme, hyssop, &c. , ^ 

It is clear iVom the example of Harlaxton, that, to carry out 
the ancient style of gartlening to its fullest extent, the side or 
sides of a hill are essential as groundwork ; and that part of the 
hill must be abme the house, and part below it. The intended 
form which the gardens at Harlaxton are ultimately to assume 
is exhibited in a model of clay, and all the underground drains, 
and most of the foundations of the parapet walls, steps, pedestals 
for statues, summer-houses, &c., are iflready made. 

77/^ Village lyf Harlaxton is, if possible, more interesting to us 
than even the new mansipn and gardens. We have seen many 
ornamented pillages, both at home and abroad, but none so 
original, and so much to our taste, as this of Mr. Gregory’s. Some 
of old d.-ite are too like roVs of street houses, such as those of 
Newnham Courtenay near Oxford, and Harewood near Leeds; 
others are too affectedly varied and picturesque, such as that at 
lilaize Castle, near Bristol; and some have the houses bedaubed 
with ornaments that have not suflicient relation to use, as when 
rosettes and scirtptures are stuck on the w'alls, instead of apply¬ 
ing facings to the windows, porches to the doors, and cliaaac- 
teristic shafts to jhe chimney tops* We recollect orle near 
Warsaw', which is a repetition of the Grecian temple, with a por¬ 
tico at each end ; aij|H one at Peckra, hear Moscow, evei'y open¬ 
ing iu which has a pediment over it, with highly enriched barge- 
boards. In some villages, the attempt is made to ornament every 
house by tl’elliswork round the doors and windows, which pro¬ 
duces grent sameness of appearance, and if ornamental, is 
the expense of comfort; the ergepers, by which the trelliswol^ is 
covered, darkening the r 9 oms, and encouraging insects; while, 
in* other villages, the cottages are so low and so small, that it is 
dltvioi^s to passing spectator they cafinot contiiin a single 
wholesome room. liowever, though we find fault vith villages 
ornamented in Xhese ways, we are still glad to see them; because 
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any kind of alteration in the dwellings and gardens of country 
labourers can hardly fail to be an improvement, both with refer¬ 
ence to the occupiers and to the country at large. 

The great value of Mr. Gregory’s improvements in the village 
of llarlaxton is, that all the leailing features have some kinvi of 
relation to use, and are, in fact, to be considered more as parts 
added to the very plainest cottages, in order to render them 
complete, than as ornaments put on to render them beautiful. 
All the cottages were built by Mr. Gregoiy’s predecessor in the 
plainest possible style, but fortunately substantial and comfort¬ 
able. and two stories high; some of them single, and some 
of them double, and almost all of them built of stone some 
yarils back from the, street, and surrouiuled by ample garilcns. 
In improving them, Mr. Gregory would appear to have been 
guideti'lly the following consiilerations : — 

1. To bcstois: the principal expense on the main features, such 
as the porch, the chimney tops, and the gardens. Almost all the 
cottages have porches, some projecting from the walls, and 
others forming recesses: the latter have sometimes open places 
like loggias over them ; and the former, sometimes I’oofs in the 
usual manner, sometimes balconies, and occasionally small rooms 
with gable-ends, or pavilion roofs, according to the style. 'I'lie 
greatest attention has Ireeb paid to the chimney tops, w’hich are 
in some cases of brick, and in others of stone; somctihics of 
English domestic Gothic, at other tim^s local English, such as 
those common in the neighbourhood of the Lakes,, or in iJerby- 
shire, &c.; Italian, French, or Swiss chimney tops of different 
kinds also occur. The gable ends‘are finished with crow steps, 
in the Belgian and Scotch style in some cases, with Gothic 
parapets in others; and various descriptions of bargeboards arc 
used, wherever the roof projects over the end walls. I’orches, 
cornices of brick or stone, ornamental cornice boaVds, or stone 
or w'ooden brackets, are also introduced in I’ronti as supports or 
oruaments to the roof. Every gardeiit has been laid out and 
planted by Mr. Gregory’s head gardener; creepers and climbers 
being introduced in proper places, in sucli a manner as that no 
two gardens are planted vfith the same clinfjrers. 

2. Mways to have some archilcclural feature in or about the 
'garden, as well as on the cottage. For.example; almost every 
garden here has its draw-w'ell, and each of these wfills is ren- 
xi^red architectural, and ornamented in a different way.* All the 
w^s are surrounded by parapets,^either'circular, square, of open¬ 
work, or solid. «' Some are covered ,with ^oofs supported by 
carpentry ; others 'with roofs supported by stoues, round 'or 
square; some are in *lhe form of stone cupolas: ,1n some, tKe 
water is rajsed by. buckets sus])ended froift a picturesque«archi- 
tectural appendacre; in others, it is raised by pumps attached to 
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wooden framework of most original construction, massive and 
architectural; and so on. All the gardens are of course sepa¬ 
rated from tlie street by a fence, and there are not two of these 
fences in the village exactly alike. Some ai;e hedges rising from 
the inside of dwarf walls; some are walls like those of sunk 
fences, the garden in the inside being of the height of the top of 
the wall, which is covered in some cases witli a plain stone 
coping, in others with a brick coping; in some with a stone 
coping in the (lothic manner, in others with an Elizabethan 
coping; in some with a parapet of openwork, in others with 
stone or brick piers for supporting horizontal bars of wood for 
creepers, as in Italy; or without being connected by bars of wood, 
but terminating in rough earthenware jars for flowers. Each front 
wall miis^t, of course, have a gateway to enter to the garden and 
the cottage, and no two of these gateways throijghout the village 
are alike. Some are wickets between wooden posts, others Gothic 
or Elizabethan gn|cs between stone piers, square or.round; 
some are close gijtes, in the manner of many in Switzerland, in 
others the gates are under arches, some of which are pointed, 
and others round-headed; some have pediments over the arches, 
others horizontal high-raised copings, as in the neighbourhood 
of Naples ; and some have small woodmen roofs or canopies after 
the mapner of the gateways to the country houses in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dantzic. The gateways, in short, aftbrd great 
variety.of character. Hosides tlic'front boundaries of the gar- 
ilens, there ari the side boundaries, which are also varied, partly 
in a similar manner, and partly difterently. In some cases, the 
boundary, though snfliciently well known to the occupants, does 
not appear at all to the stranger; in others it is of holly, of box, 
of laurel, of thorn, of flowering shrubs, of fruit trees, or of a 
mixture of sfvcral or all of these, with or without architectural 
piers, bee-houses, ;^rbours, dbveretl seats, tool-sheds, or other 
appendages. TTic gardens, it may be observed, are all laid out 
differently. In some, thi; main walk from the street gate^to die 
porch is of flagstovie, in others it is fftived with small stones; in 
some with wood, in others with brick in some with gravel, and 
in others with brokca stode. It is edged with box, with thyme, 
with i^y, with a broad belt of turf, with a raised edging of stone, 
or with a flat belt of brick, and sometimes even with wood. The 
gardens are variously planted, and in some there arc very pro¬ 
perly treeS and shrubs clipped into artificial shapes; two spi^^e 
firs form very handsome\ialls. 

3. Never fo emplmif two styles or manners of 'Architecture in the 
sqthe cottage, or at all events not to do this sp frequently as to lead 
a stranger to>stf)posc that if has been done through ignorance. 
We dmit what may* be said on the necessity of keeping the 
recognised era? of the Gothic distinct, as well as thq^ Eliza- 
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hetiian, Swiss, Italian, &c., as sufficiently obvious. In every 
cottage and its accompaniments, the appearance of one system of 
construction should prevail, as well as one prevailing tlirectiort 
in the lines of the masses. For example, in a Swiss cottage, 
with its far projecting eaves and its surrounding balcony, hoi i- 
zontal masses, lines, and shadows are decidedly prevalent; and, 
beyond a certain point required for contrast, it is not desirable 
to introduce any vertical masses, lines, or shadows. The win¬ 
dows, therefore, in such a house, should be broad rather than 
high ; and, as those of the ground floor are protected from the 
weather by the balcony, and those of the upper floor by the 
projecting eaves, the very simplest form of dressings to the 
doors and windows-is all that is required. To surround them 
with rich dressings, or protect them by cornices or pediments, 
suciraTindicate die purpose of throwing off the rain, or casting 
a shade on the glass, would be in bad taste, because it would be 
superfluous, or working for an end that could not be attained ; 
it would, in fact, be counteracting nature, and ^tting at nouglit 
the principles of art ; not to speak of weakening the associations 
connected with style independently of the use of parts. 

4. altogether to omit objects purely ornamenlul, xchere they 
can be introduced icith propriety. There is no reason why a 
cottage garden should not have its sculptural ornaments ns well 
as the garden of a palace; and it is quite reasonable that‘in both 
cases the occupant should emleavour get the best'orqaments 
he can afford. Formerly, the doctrine used to be, that the 
dwelling of the cottager ought to be low, in order to be expressive 
of humility; and void”of exterior ornament except creepers 
and flowers, to express the. condition of life, or,*in other words, 
the poverty of the inhabitant. But the cottager is now becom¬ 
ing a reading and thinking being; and having a taste for health, 
comfort, and ornament, in commort with other classes of society, 
he requires higher and better lighted and veiHifatcd rooms; and 
these, as w’ell as his garden, he will ocnament as far as his cir¬ 
cumstances will permit. The time has gone l)y for one class of 
society to endeavour to mark another with any badge whatever, 
and therefore we would wish all archkects^ when designing cot¬ 
tages, to abandon their long-received ideas. “ In the construc¬ 
tion of cottages, as well as of all other kinds of buildings, great 
care should be taken that every part should be in its prdper pharac- 
for nothing can apjiear more absurd or out of place, than 
to see mouldings or ornaments, w^hich lielong to the regular styles 
of architecture, Introduced in a cottijge.” ^This was published 
in 1805, in a worli on labourers’ cottages, by an architect’of 
eminence; but in I84(J, in the rece*htly improved fotfliges througli- 
, out the country, we see the “ mouldings^and ornaments*which 
belong Jo the regular styles of architecture” as oarefully applied 
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as ill larger dwellings; and, fortunately, vases of the most elegant 
forms are so cheap, that no cottage parapet, seat, or bee-house, 
neetl be without them. What is most ofensive to taste, both in 
the gardens of the wealthy and of the poor, is the misplacing of 
sculptural monument^. In Harlaxton village there are sundials 
and vases, of different forms and kinds, most judiciously placed; 
for example, as terminations to piers to gates, or along parapets 
on piers or other preparations, on the piers at the ends of stone 
seats, &c. In how many instances, not only in cottage gardens 
and on cottages, but in the gardens and on the buildings of the 
wealthy classes, do we not see vases set down where they have no 
legitimate right to be placed whatever; in places from which 
they might be removed without ever being.missed, or without 
any derangement to the scene in wliich they were put, but ot 
which, in an avtistical sense, they,formed no part. Som^-of the” 
situations proper for vases arc: where the viise forms a ter¬ 
mination to an object, as to a pillar of a gate, a pier or pilaster 
in a wall, or a detathed column, Ike .; where lines of walks or 
of walls join, melSt, or intersect, as in the centre of a system of 
beds for flowers, or at the angles made by the junction of walks 
in a pleasure-ground ; where niches in buildings, or gravelled or 
other recesses along walks, arc prepared for them, &c. In all 
cases where a vase is put down in a gf,rden, it ought not only to 
have a Hiase formed of one or more plinths, but a pedestal to 
raise the vi^sc nearer the t^’e, and fjbove the surrounding vegeta¬ 
tion, aS well gs to give it dignity of character. No ornament 
whatever, whether in a garden or on a building, ought ever to 
be place.! in an inconspicnou:* situation, m in the less noble parts 
of the grounds pr edifice; and no ornament ought to be made 
use of which is formed of a material of less value and durability 
than the material or object on or against which it is to be placed. 
Hence the bad eflect of rootw/)rk and rustiework in many situa¬ 
tions in gardens aiftl in verandas, and other additions or ac¬ 
companiments to brick oj stone houses. ^ 

5. To indicate the occupation (rf the inhabitant, 'where it •can be 
done. For examjfle, the smithy, or bjacksmith’s forge, when 
properly introduced, can oever be mistaken, nor the carpenter’s 
shop. ^ 'Hiese two village tradesmen reejuire houses, yards, and 
gardens, peculiarly arraiiged, and afford fine sources of variety. 
The shoemaker may have his stall as a projecting appendage, 
and th^taijor his workshop. Some of the cottagers will possess 
cows, others pigs or rabbits; some pigeons, and all more or iKs 
poultry. The provision requiAd to be made Sar these kinds of 
livq stock affords fnteresfing sources of architectbral and pic- 
turasque effect*; though in small villages a eommon cow-shed, as 
well aj a common bekehouse, wash-house, and drying ground, 
is frequently found preferable. The house o( the schoolmaster 
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adjoining the village-school, and the house of the clergyman 
near the church, will always be principal objects; and shoi)s for 
the sale of diiFerent articles speak by their windows. Every 
large village ought to have an open shed, or other public building, 
in a central situation, to serve as a kind of market or gossiping 
place, and also as a playground, or place of amusement, for the 
boys in rainy weather. 

Whoever intends to ornament and improve a village, we would 
strongly recommend to study Harlaxton. It is impossible to re¬ 
flect on that village without imagining what a continued scene of 
ornament and appearance of cond’ort all England, and even all 
Europe, would present, if proprietors would follow the example of 
Mr. Gregory. IIaj>j')ily, in this country, many have been engaged 
in this work for a number of years, and consitlerable progress 
has CBnainly been made. Tht,nigh the best mode to succeed is 
to have the very* best advice at the commencement, and submit 
every elevation that is to be carried into effect to an architect of 
taste, yet let those who do not value advice* of this kind make 
the attempt with what knowledge they have, Oi can derive from 
books, or from observing what has been done by others, and 
they cannot fail to do good to a considerable extent. The way 
to insure artistical buildings throughout the country is, not so 
much here and there to tmploy a first-rate architect, nho may 
erect a splendid mansion with a handsome cottage as .an entrance- 
lodge, as to create a demand fqr arcliitectur.al taste and knowledge 
among country builders, carpenters, masons, aijd bricklayers, 
generally, since it is by these persons that the great majority of 
country buildings are both designed and executed. It is not by 
the occasional employment of a first-rate physiqlan that an indi¬ 
vidual preserves his health, but by having some knowledge of the 
human constitution himself, aiul having recourse, when necessary, 
to the nearest apothecary or village.* practitioner. Where would 
be all the beautiful flowers that now adorn *the' cottage gardens 
throughout England, if their culture yere only known to first- 
rate {^rdeners? For the general improvement of cottages, there¬ 
fore, we must not depend solely on first-rate Srchitects; we nilist 
educate the eye of the Country carpenter and mason, and give 
the cottager himself a taste for architectural and gardq,»iesque 
beauty. 

Hungerton Hall, the present residence of Mr. Gregory, 
OPhtsworth, Wootton Lodge, Alton U'owers, Trentbam, Ilar- 
ringay, Trent Ptjrk, Beech Hill/ and some places in Middlesex, 
as well as Eobt Comb, Charlton House, Belford, and Belvidere 
in Kent, we shall nolice in our Number for Septdipber. 
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Art. II. Botanical, Floricultural, and Arhoricultural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants neuil^ introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or •which have been originated in them } together with 
additional hformation respecting Plants (whether old or new) already 
in Cultivation: the whole intended to serve as ^ perpetual Supplement 
to 'the “ Encyclopadia of Plants,” the “ Hortus Britanmcus,” the 
“ Hortus Lignosus,” and the “ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan- 
nicum.” 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine : in monthly numbers, eacli containing 
seven plates; 3s. 6d. coloured, .3s. plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c., Professor of Botany in the University 
of Glasgow 

Edwards's Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, iievr series, each 
containing six i)lates; 3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Dr. 
Lindley, Professor of Botany in the University College, London. 
Paxtons Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants;.. 

in monthly numbers; large 8vo ; 2s. 6d. each. , 

The Botanist ; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
two pages of letterpress: 8vo; large paper, 2s. 6(/.; small paper, 

Is. Gd. Conductetl by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
llev. J. S. Hens'tow, AI.A., E.L.S., &c.. Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 

'R.AyuscvL-i' cn.E. 

TLhalirtruM cutlrdtum Wall. A hardy herbaceous plant from the Himalayas,' 
of no beauty. (7/. M. It,, No. 77., June.) 

20H. //IBl'SClIS of Bot. vii. p. lO.*!. 

muitilidii» Jiort. matiy.pRrtcd-/cap(:<:2 n. or S au B.pk. Swan Uiver IbST* C l.s Paxt. 

A very bediitiful plant, with deeply cut'lcaves, and blue flowers, tinged with 
pink in the ccntr|. Seeds of it were introduced by Capt, Mangles in 1837, 
and given by him to Messrs, lleuderson. Pine-apple Place, Kdgwarc Koad, 
in whose green-house it blossomed for the first, time in August, 1839. “ It 
begins branching within about G in. of the roots, and proceeds to the height 
of 3 or 4 feet, foi7ning a regular bush of conical shape.” It is grow'n in 
turfy loam, mixed with a very little silver sand, and it is propagated by cut¬ 
tings, which recpiire care, as they arc rather apt to drop off’. A few seeds 
have been ripeiHHi, which should be sown on a gentle hot-bed, and the young 
plants pricked out iq th<) seed leaf. (Paxt Alag. of Rot., June.) 

Vortulacdcew. , 


1«7. WKTULA'CA • * tsi. 

TIicHuBbnii l.in<U. Mr, Thclluson's O or 1 bu S 8. Europe 18S9. 8 p.B.l ^ot. rcg. 1S4U, 
Syuont/mr: P. graiKliflbra rbtila liot. Peg. 1A39, Misc 9 No. 114. 

I'his splendid annuat should be raised on a slight hot-bed; the seeds being 
sown in pots filled with a.mixturc of old liinorubbish, and. well-rotted dung, 
or decayed leaf mould, uAd fully exposed to the sun. It shouhl be kept in a 
shcltcrdw place ; for, although it will grow tolerably well if planted in the open 
border, the flowers are so dalicatc, that, in such situations, they are much 


damiiged by the wind and rain.” (Rot, Reg., June.) 
Htdiidhe€C^ 

378. UOUVA'RD/.! . 

anguitifCilia Jiort. narrow-lcarcd l> i_J or 2 au.i S Mexico 1838. 


p. 100. 
.. inag. of bot. 


inguitifblia Mart* narrow-leavctl ift uJ or 2 au.i S Mexico C s.1 Paxt. »rag. of 

A shrubby green-house plant, widi very pretty close bunches of scarlet 


from Mexico, by Mr. Lov^of the Clapton Nursery, in J838, an^ flowered in 
August and September, 1839. Mr. Paxton recommends growing it in a 
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'green-house in sandy loam, mixed ■with a little heath mould, or deca^’cd 
leaves. It is propagated by cuttings of the young wood, with bottom heat, 
and under a bell glass. (Par/. Afog. of Bol., June.) 

Dipsacetr. 

longifaUa n'atl. long-lcavcd fC pr 3 jl.n R India It'S*. S al Bot. rpg. 1S<J0.36. 

A nearly hardy perennial, requiring a dry situation, and “ about the same 
treatment as Acanthus mollis.” It should be protected from wet in winter 
by a hand-glass. “ It is increased freely from seeds, and flowers from .Inly 
till late in autumn. The stem is covered with soft hairs, » hich, when bruised, 
emit the smell of a geranium.” (lioL Beg., June.) 

VompositiT. 

Taimcelum fongijo/imn Wall. A “ weedy plant from the Himalayas.” It 
grows about 2 ft. high, with light green finely cut leaves, and ir rayless head 
of yellow flowers. (P. JU. K., No. 78., June.) 

Volemonmcrtr. 

Votemuninm neriih-iim var. grandifo/iiini Lindl^ An Indian variety of this 
- well;jjnown jilant, with flowers three times as large as those of the common 
kind7 It is a biennial, (li. M. li., No. 7(>., June.) " 

Labinfte. 

ORTHOSI'‘PHO>? lienth. straight, sipkm.^ a tulK*; in allusion t<» tlio form nf the corolla.) 

IncOrvuh StHth. incurved E3 J I»r jl Ph Sylhet j S to Hot. 17iJ. 

Orthosiphon is one of the genera separated by Mr. Bentham from the old 
genus O'eymum, as Coleus is another. The s])ecies lias pretty pink flowers, 
disposed in racemes of from 0 in. to 1 ft. long ; and it is kept in the stove. 
It IS a native of the hills of Sylhet, and it was sent from the* botanic gardi'ii 
at (Calcutta, by Dr. Wallich, to the Duke of Nortliumbcrland, and it tiowered 
in His Grace’s collection at Syoii. 

Anuntacew. 

Qu/tcus Tt-gia Lindl. The general appearance of this oak resembles that 
of a Spanish cliestnnt. Its leaves arc dark green and shining beurt-sliaped 
at the base, and frctpiently 9 in. long, and 3 t.i. broad. ” The leaf-fitalks are 
almost J of an inch long. It probably belongs to the salic section of tlie 
genus as Q. rigida.”. (7/. u\f. U., No. 73., June.) 

Q. Brantn LimU. Apparently allieil to ti. Bnllnta, but with tlie leaves 
6 ill. long, including the petiole, and .3.’ in. across the widest part; “ they are 
as downy as those of a young plum tree.” This sjiecics' lias been named in 
honour of Mr. Brant, who discovered it. (7/. il/. //., No. VI., June.) 

Orchiriacew, 

3603. MYA'NTHUS t ‘ 

spin6bus Ho(tk. spiny |2S cu 1 f O.br Brasil 1840. Q t.Q.l Bot. mag. 5803. 

This curious cpipliyte was one of the very few found by Mr. Gardner in 
the interior of Brasil. Its general appearait-’c is somewhat like that of a 
Catasfltum, hut it is charactciised by the siiiguhu' fonnation of its labclliini, 
“ the margins of which are beautifully fringed with w\iitc, flexuose, succulent 
hairs, greenish white bcncath,.duttcd with red, beaming on the upper side at 
the base an erect three-partite spine or honf, and <having a much larger por- 
rected one below the acumen, which is a little toothed or fimbriates!.” (i/o/. 
Mag., June.) 

SS40. ONCI'DIUM - » 

IIunU'dBBfB Hook. Mr. Hunt'a ]E IS or 2 n R.v BrazU 1839z O >.p.l Bat. mag. 3806. 

very beautiful species of this extensive genus ; nearly allidd to O. car- 
thaginense, but with smaller flowers,^” mueJn' more beautifully marked and 
coloured, and the lip has a totally diflerent structure.” {Bot. Mag., June.) 

AGANVSIA Lindl. {Agt^os, quiet or deairablc; in altusiun to the'pretty apjiearancc of the plant.) 

pulchhila l.indt. pretty £ ^ pr ) W Dcmcraru 1830. 1> r.w.p. But. rep. 1810,'33. 

A pretty orchidcous plant, nearly allied to Maxillhriai In order to culti¬ 
vate it “ successfully, it should be suspended upcfii a block of woocblrom the 
rafters of the stove, and its thick fleshy roots allowed to hang in the air, and 
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imbibe its tnoistun;. A damp atmosphere, syringing its roots and leaves' 
freely^ when in a growing state, and shade during bright sunshine, are the 
principal requisites in its cultivadon. (Bot. June.) (See Gani^ Mag., 
vol. XV. p.399.) 

2554. EPIDE'NDRUM 

vitelUnum Eirntt. yolk ofegg. jg BS q> 1 • O.Y Mexico Jm D p.t.w Bot. leg. 1840,3S. 

A most splendid plant, producing, in its native country, very large orange- 
yellow flowers, which have a dassling appearance, not only from their size 
and colour, but from their great abundance. Dr. Lindley having seen fifteen 
expanded blossoms on u spihc not more than 0 in. in length. It was found 
in Mexico, at iui elevation of 9000 ft. above the level of the sea, and it ap- 
|)curs to prefer “ a ilaiii|), cool, and shady situation.” (Mo/. Meg., June.) 

+ Jifiitlhu/nim (Kneyelin) ineumbem Lindl. 'Very nearly allied to the 
panicled cncyclias. (li. M. R., No. 8+., June.) 

E. AVn»{/(M-dianum Lindl. " This plant inhabits only the coast, on shady 
very moist lands; ” and requires nearly the same treatment as the cattleya, 
but more moLstiire. (A Af. jf., No. 88., June.) ’ 

Bramvol& gtauea Lindl. The flowers arc large, white, and very aromatic^ 
and the pliflit is found on oaks. (M. M. M., No. 89., June.) ^ 

4- Odonloglossum grutide Lindl. A nonlc plant, the dr!t‘d flowers of which 
“ measure six inches and a half from the tip of the petals,” and look some¬ 
thing like those of “ an ,pnornious inaxillaria.” Mr. 8kinuer thinks the plants 
of this genus formerly sent home were kept too warm. (M. M. R., No. 94, 
June.) '■* 

37> LISSOCHX'LUS S0192 pArvil!6njs Botanhf, No. 172. 

The flowers are green and yellow, striped with reddish brown. 

Coryanthes speciima var. Alba Lindl. “ The appearance ot the plant is de- 
scrilitm as being intermediate between (.1. macrantha and C. maculata; ” and 
the flowers are almost white. (R. M. R., No. '<5., June.) 

Cyr/oriltlum macutdluni var. Anssc/iunum Lindl. ; C. Russel/i Skinner. A 
fine variety “ yvith very large richly spotted flowers.” (R. M. R., No.86., June.) 

4- LieVhx supArba Lindl. TIA; finest sp'ecics of this beautiful genus. “ It 
flowers in Noveinllcr, and, in some instances, bears from 18 to 20 flowers, on 
Stems from 9 It. to 12 ft. long.” (R. AJ, R., No. 87., June.) 

\riddiv<c. • 

142. 7'RIS 30113 clcSexs. , 

The plant figured under this name by Messrs. Knowles and Westcott, in 
their 1'total Cabinet, t. 31., has been proved by the Honourable and Rev. 

W. Herbert to l^c the same us the /. nepalensis Rot. Reg. t. 818., I. Humet 
G. Don, llorl. Rrit. 1236. Mr. Herlil-rt adds that he considers the true name 
of this j'ris to l)c I. ^ernfanica var. ncpalt^nsis. 

Rigidilta Jlunimea. This new genus was stated b}’ Dr. Lindley, in his pre¬ 
vious character of it, to be devoid of petals, or inner segments of thp pen- 
anth j but he has now lyscovercd “ that at the*very bottom of the cup formed 
by the convolution of the three scat let leaves of the perianth there is a copious 
secretion of honey, and that, imuicrsed in this substance, arc three small rudi¬ 
mentary petals, rcseinbling'anthers at first sight.” ( R. R. Al., No. 64., May.) 

AmarytliA&cezi. 

93.5. ISMK'NE 5lG27^Knlghti< FI. Ca^ * 

This plant. Dr. Lindley informs ns, is the Hymcnoc&Ilis rotata of Loddiges’s 
Rol, Cab., t. M).; and the Pancratium rotutum of Rot. il/ag., t. 827. (R. 

A., No. 55., April.) » ' 

Hymenocallhi /fam*ii)na W. Herb. * “ This species, vgry unlike any yet 
known, was imported frbm Mcirico by Thomas Hnrri:^ Esqf, of the Grove, 
Kin^bury.” (R. R. Al., No. 63.) 

938. CAI.OSTE'MMA *. S [28. 

(it9h.coioured or 1 ap Pk Auxtralta 1^6. O Bot reg. l540« 

A very handsome species, with br^ht pink flowers, which it produced freely 
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in a pit in the Horticultural Society’s Garden ; but, as it was found by Miyor 
Sir Thomas Mitchell on the summit of a chain of rocky mountains, it will 
.doubtless prove nearly hardy; (^Bot, Reg., May.) 

S65S. STENOMESSON 

latifblium W. U. broad-lcavcd tf ^ or I my O Idnia 1837. O |i.a.I But. mag. o803. 

This very beautiful bulbous plant was sent to Sjwfforth from Lima, in 1838. 

It requires “a pretty strong alluvial soil, with manure tliat is perfectly 
rotten.” The leaves grow rapidly when the plant receives moisture, but they 
will not bear the ardent rays of the sun. “ After their decay the (lot should 
be left dry, and the flower-scape will rise while it is yet unwatcred.” {Bot. 
Mag., May.) 

SPREKE'IXt rp.».1 But. reg. KUO, 33. 

cyblstcr var. brSvit 11'. H. thott-Jlomered tumbler 5 or 1 ... K.o 8. Amcr. lS3!t. O 
^fnonyme: Hlppe&struin anomalum Lindt. 

Sprekelia is the new name given by Mr. Herbert to the Jacobma lily, the 
old Amarfllir formosissinia; and he considers this plant, which flowered in 
Mr. Knight’s Exotic J^urscry, King’s Hoad, Chelsea,-to belong to the same 
genus. A nearly similar plant, but with lunger flowers, has lately flowered at 
■tSpafliittth, where it. was called “ the Tumbler, from the very singftlar precipi¬ 
tation of the buds VI their progresrf'towanls expansiun, and in the final per¬ 
pendicular position of the lower lip of the flower,” (Bo/. Reg., June.) 

Tulipaceae. 

lOia BI'I.IUM 30171 cxiralum J/ot. Card. 733. 

Commclin\cem. 

1000. TRADESCA'X r/.l 31728 iridtscens Sol. Jlrg. 1840, 54. 

This curious little plant has been already mentioned in the Gard. Mag. 
vol. XV. p. 34. It is stemless, its height is not more than half a foot, and its 
flowers are of a dingy lilac. , ” It is a half-hardy perennial, with tuberous 
roots, growing in any rich soil, and flowering in July and August, each flower 
only lasting for a few hours. The plant is increa.sed freely by seeds, hut 
seldom flowers before the second ;ca.sun ; its roots may be pj:;.scrved during 
winter, if kept dry in the puts, or in sand* like Cape bulbs.” (But. Reg., 
June.) •' 

+ Spironima fragrant Lindl. A new Mexican herbaceous plant, with 
delicate whitish fragrant flo'X'crs. (B. M! R., No. 48., April.) 


REVIEWS. 

, • 

Art. I. Transactions of the Horticultural Secie(ij of London. 2d 
Series, Vol. I. Part V. 4to. London, 1833. 

(Continuedfrom Vol. XIIL p. 365.) 

# 

We have so long left off'reviewing these Transactions that our renders may 
perhaps have supposed that had forgottau tbdm. This has by no means 
been the case; we have been obliged to omit ‘them from a p^ssuro of 
matter, and from the Magazine being smaller in size than it was five or six 
years ago. in the course of the current year we shall get through tJic whole 
of our arrears. We left off with Art. 53., in Vol. 1. of the second fcries, the 
^ence of which will be found in Vol. XIIJ. . 

54. is Mr. Thompson’s Journal of Meteorological Ohservatmm. 

&S. An AccounUof *o^ Experiments made in Hr Ga’den of the Horticultural 
Society, with a View to ascertaining the relative Produetnxness of the '/fibers 
and Sett of Potatoes. *By Dr. Liiidley. Read'Marelj 4. J834. •' 

This is very valuable paper ; partly from the physiolo^cal rsmarks it 
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contains, and partly because it proves experimentally the superiority of single 
eyes, as sets, to whole tubers. The experiment was made in the year 1832, in 
the Horticultural Society’s Garden, when five plots of ground of equal size, 
and as nearly as possible of equal quality, were selected Ibr the growth of 
five different varieties. One half of each of these plots was planted with 
whok\ tubers, and the other with sets containing but one eye each; the plants 
were I ft. apart in the rows, and the rows themselves 18 in. apart. The 
result in round numbers, and on five acres, is about two tons in favour of 
siiijile eyes. 

The experiment was next tried in a piece of ground in quality as nearly 
uniform as possible, which was divided into 4 ft. squares. In the centre of 
each square was planted either a tuber, or a single eye, or a set containing 
three eyes, or the whole surface of a tuber pared ofti so as to leave the eyes 
suf(!, but to remove the centre. The result in this case was, in 13 cases in 16 
in favour of single eyes as com])arcd with tubers; in 9 cases in 16 in fiivour 
of single eyes, as compared with sets containing three eyes ; and in 10 cases 
in 16 in favour of single eyes us compared with parings. Or in the propor¬ 
tion of whole toilers 2 ; single eyes 11 ; three eyes 5; and parings 4. _ 
Another*experiment for the purpose of ascertaining the same object'was 
tried, in which the rows of tubers were 4 ft. apart instead of 18 in. and the 
plants 6 in. apart in the rows. Here the tubers had full room to grow, but, 
notwithstanding this, t^<c produce was in favour of single eyes in 4 cases out 
of o. 

On these cxpcriinents Dr. Lindlcy observes, that if they can be deemed 
conclusive, and he can discover no probable source of error, the opinion 
which has been entertained of the superior productiveness of tubers over sets 
is unfounded, a conclusion to which .Sir George Mucken.sie has also come, 
from experiments made by him in Koss-shire. 

.'»6. On BenlhavAn and the C/imate of Mutioree, its 'native Country, 

lly J.'f. Koylc, now Professor Uoyle, of King’s College, London. Head 
May 0. l«»t. 

This fiighly orijameiital shrub being now in general cultivation in choice 
collections, we pass on to 

57. Observations and Discoveries ednnccted with' the Culture of Melons. By 
G. J. Tow'crs, Ksq., C'.M.II.S. Read December 3. 1833. 

From certain experiments which are described, Mr. Towers draws the 
following conclusions: — 

“ First. Th^t the melon will protrude roots into water, which will ramify 
therein most abundantly^; that tliey will not rot or become inert in water ; 
and that, so far froin ^he melon plant becoming diseased by this fluid medium, 
the foliage will remain healthy,and in full activity, and the fruit attain to per¬ 
fect maturity. , ■> 

“ Second. That ciitings of the melon and cucumber plants, also single 
leaves, will strike speedily and almost with certainty in pure water, and may 
be removed into soil witlf’safety ; in which, if the quality bo appropriate, the 
roots wijl strike without loss of time. The heat need not exceed 70®, per¬ 
haps less would be sufficient. Although leaves will strike root, 1 am not as 
yet in posscssjpn of fiiets to firove that germs will be produced from rooted 
leaves. .The mclors leaf, in fact, |>erished ; not, however, in consequence of 
being placed* in earth, but liccause I removed it to another glass vesscl^n 
which there was a weak solution of nitre and camphor; these stimulants^p- 
peared to be fatal to the ro<its in a vei^ short period. , 

“ Third. The water,*vherein*the young plants prodt^cd roats and remained 
for two or three weeks, continued colourless, cleai^ and perfectly sweet. It 
is ^'11 known, f hut,^f flowers or small shoots of shrubs be placed in water, a 
fetid od(}ur is qui^ly discesniblc, the fluid becomes fou^ and tainted. In the 
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lAial containing the rooted and growing plant, although plunged in a bed of 
leaves, the temperature of which was nearly 75°, no taint or flavour ■was to be 
perceived. Thus, the vital principle of the plant cither prevented the form- 
ation, or caused the absorption, of any offensive matters, and kept the fluid in 
a state of perfect purity. The expense will he found greatly diminished by 
those who will give the plan a fair and impartial trial. _ _ 

" Kote hy the Secretary. With reference to the foregoing paper, it is ne¬ 
cessary to remark, that'there i.s nothing absolutely new in the discovery that 
the melon is a plant of amphibious habits. This has been long known, not 
only from the Persian practice of growing melons on hanks of earth be¬ 
tween ditches filled with water, but also from the reports of Mr. Moorcroft 
upon the floating melon beds in the lakes of the valley of Cashmere. The ob¬ 
ject of the Council in publishing Mr.Towcrs’s paper is merely to direct attention 
to this circumstance, by means of the observations of its ingenious author.” 

68. On the Management of Bark Beds. By Mr. John Jackson. Read 
, February 18. 1834. 

“ I have generally had my bark beds to turn and renew only once in twelve 
■TS'Tftnwteen months, instead of three or lour times a year, plan is to 
have the bed riddled over when I turn my pit, and I then add as much fresh 
tan as is requisite ; I further have about a cart-load of fresh tan, that has 
been well fermented with yeast for about three weeks ^or a month beforehand; 
I generally put from 5 lb. to 10 lb. of yeast into the above cart-load of 
tan, observing to keep it in a good shed, or any other Covered place, till the 
great fermentation is over, and then I mix it up in a regular manner all over 
my bark bed : I never tread the bed hard down ; I only level it, and put upon 
the top of it as much tan dust as 1 can easily plunge my pines into. Ciwe, 
however, should l>e taken that the bed docs not heat too strongly at first ly 
the above method; I have sometimes had the hesit stand at 80° of Fahrenheit 
for fourteen months within the bed, which is a long period, and giay seem 
improbable to any man till he tries the experiment.” 

We should be glad to know frorr Mr. Jack^son what first suggested to him 
the idea of using yeast j and from any of our chemical reiulers we should Iw 
glad to have the rationale of its mode of action. Hvery one knows that 
yeast is chiefly carbonic acid_, and that th'^it substance is a powerful promoter 
of decomposition, because it’enters into combination with almost every thing. 
Does it operate on the tan by carrying on the decompesition farther than 
takes place without it ? 


Art. II. Illustrations (f the Botany and othef' Bfanches of the Na- 
^iural History of the Himalayan Mountains, and of the Flora of 
Cashmere. By J. Forbesjtoyle, M.D., F.R.S., &c., &c. Part XL, 
supplementary Number. Fol. London, 184ft. 20s. 

We have here the concluding Number of ji w'oric of which too much can 
hardly be said in its praise. The quantity of matteV and plates offered to the 
public in this part for 20s. may well excite astonishment. There 'arc first 
titlepages, dedications, &c. to vols. i. and ii. ; next a preface : then a table 
of contents ; then a synoptic table of contents, which, with tne alphabetical 
indexes, the author informs us were prepareil by Mrs. Hoyleand they do 
tH^f lady’s industry and knowledge of'the subjects treated of very great 
credit. Next folfows the completioi'< of the introduction, including the 
geological featu^res \>f the Himalayan Mouivtains j the meteorology of the 
plains and mountains^ N: W. India; on the entomology.of the Himalayas 
and of India, by the Refl W. F. Hope, F.R.8., &c.; descriptions of insefbts 
figured in the plates, by J. O. Westwood, Esq., F.L.ft., &c.; memoir on 
the mammalogy of ’the Himalayas, by W, Oguby, Esq., M.A. ? list of 
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birds in the autiior's collection, &e.; the continuation of the work from 
iremcrocallidesE!, in p. 389., to Alg®, which terminates in p. 443. The nl- 
phaliutical indexes are, Greek names of plants and drugs referred to in 
I’ersian and Arabian works on Materia Medica j list of plants and subjects 
treated of; fossil plants figured; index of zoological subjects; index of 
pinnt.'tand drugs in Arabi'an and Persian authors on’Materia Medica; list of 
plates; and, lastly, alphabetical list of 197 plants which arc figured. 

The plates in the present Part are, Fossds of the Sub-Himalayan, or Se- 
walik Hills ; Ericahlon SollycaKW ; //drdeum jiJgiceras, a cultivated barley ; 
and Andropogon f’diamiis aroinaticus, which Dr. llojic considers to be the 
sweet calamus of the iincients. 

Such are the contents of the last Part of this most learned, elaborate, and 
truly useful work, which must sooner or later find its way into all good 
libraries, public or private, not only in Britain but in every eountry. 

As the influential part of the poj)ulation of India will in all probability be 
the descendants of Britons, it is interesting to examine how far the climate 
will admit of their adopting the habits and practices of their parent country. 
The horticulture and floriculture of Britain may be indulged in, more or jpss 
in every part of the world; but the landscaiie-gardening exhibited in Khglish 
parks and pleasure-grounds must necessarily^ be of Hinilcd extent, from the 
ililficulty of procuring surfaces of green turf throughout the year. For this 
reason we have thougl'A it ap|)ropriate to select a quotation bearing on this 
subject ! — . 

“ Europeans in India prefer, or indeed only give their horses, the creeping 
stems and leaves scraped off the ground by tbe grass-cutter, of that grass, 
which is known by the name of iloob, or doorba, Cyiiodon Dactylon I'ert. 
var. indica llort. Ilrit. (the species is a native of England, and is shown 
in 44.), and which flowers nearly all the year, and is fortunately by far 
the most eommoii in every part of India. Ki 
Northertt India it is a common practice to form 
lawns and jiasturcs of moderate extent by plant¬ 
ing piccui of the creeping stents of this ffrass.” 

(p.42l.) S 

“ The base of the Himalayas is clothed with 
a dense grass jungle, among whitk species of» 

Saccharuin and Andropogon arc the most con¬ 
spicuous and the tallest, but, when full grown, 
necessarily too coarse to serve either for pas¬ 
ture or for hay; they arc, therefore, yearly burnt 
down, after whith the young blade springs up, 
affording excellent fiastnrc for herds of cattle. 

As we ascend the mountains, tropical forms 
gradually disappear, and thAsc of temperate 
regions take their place; while at certain relevations, where the told of 
winter is severe, am/ the temperature of the rainy season equable and 
moist, at the same time i^ioderatcly high, we find many species of grasses of 
tropical genera, perfectlymt hoAie, in situations which are, in winter, covered 
with sn*w ; but, us these elevations have their own peculiar species belonging 
to European genera which ary: able to withstand the winter’s cold, there is 
at all times abundant pasture in the neighbourhood of niost of the Hima¬ 
layan viMages, and,'according to the season of the year, the sheep and cattle 
are driven tS different ranges and elevations. The sward upon these m^n- 
tains is exactly like, though sitmewhat more luxuriant than, that met witnon 
the mountains of Scotland or of 'Wales; and the sheiip and cattle fed on 
them have the finenclk and flavour of those fed oii grtuit in the plains of 
In^a.” (p. 423^’ . . t 

It would thus appear that the wealthier inhabitants of India may have 
countrysscats rcsemDling those of England in the mountainous jregions ; and, 
probably, when the country is intersected by railways, a wealthy citizen of 
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Calcutta may have a suburban garden there, and a summer residence in Nepal, 
though distant above 1000 miles. 


Art. III. leones selectee Plantarum qttas in Prodromo Systdmatis 
universalis, ex Herbariis Parisieiisibus vreesertim ex Lcssertiano 
descripsit Aug. Pyr. DeCandoUe. Etlitae a Benj. DeLcssert. 
Academiaa Scientiarum Socio honario, &c. Vol. IV. exhibens 
Compositas. Figures of select Plants from the Herbariums of 
Paris, and more especially that of Baron DeLessert, &c. Fol., 
pp. 52, 100 plates. Paris, 1889. 

This is the fourth volume of an elaborate scientific work, prepared at the 
expense of a wealthy amateur, and presented to the principal botanists and 
public libraries of Europe. It is a useful, elegant, and certain mode of 
.er ectin g a monument to one’s own memory, and we wish we could see it bo- 
com?'more lashionable in this coivitry. The volumes ai'c piihrished from 
time to time : vol. ifi. is dated tM7, and contains figures of plants of thirty- 
one natural orders on one hundred plates. Tiiis volume also contains an 
index of names and synonymes to the engravings iui vols. i. and ii., each of 
which volumes also contains a hundrcil plates. The cngi;avings in vol. iv. arc 
entirely of Composite ; as in the other volumes, they art“ in number one hun¬ 
dred. The descriptions occupy forty-four pages ; after which is an alpha¬ 
betical index to the plates in all the (bur volumes. Throughout the whole 
work the engravings arc most beautifully executed in outline, and the de¬ 
scriptions concise and comprehensive. In every point of view the work is 
creditable to the artists and tife press of France, and to the high intellectual 
character of her scientific men. • 


Art. IV. Jnslructions in Gardening^Jbr Ladies. By Mrs. Loudon, 
8vo, pp. 4'OG, several W'ood-cuts. London, 1840. 

We cannot give a better idea of the nature of this inost*exceIlcnt work than 
by quoting the introduction, which, in every point of view, is quite charac¬ 
teristic of the authoress. 

" When I married Mr. Loudon, it is sci-rcely possible to imagine any person 
more completely ignorant than I was, of every thing rtlatiug to plants anti gar¬ 
dening; and, as may be easily imagined, I found every One about me so well 
aAjuainted with the subject, that I was soon heifrtily ashamed of my ignorance. 

buiiband,of course, was quite as anxious to teach ujc as 1 was to learn, and 
it IS the result of his instructions that 1 now (after ten years’ experience of 
their efficacy) wish to makctpublic, for the, benofit of others. 1 do this, 
because I think books intended for professional gifi'deners are seldom suit¬ 
able to the wants of amateurs. It is so very difficult for a person 'who has 
been acquainted wrjtb a subject all his life, to imagine the state of ignorance 
in which a person is who knows nothing of it, that adepts oflen<And it impos¬ 
sible to communicate the knowledge they possess. Thus' though it* may, at 
first sight, appear presumptuous in me to attepipt to teach an art, of which, 
for tnree fourths of my life, 1 was perfectly ignorant, it is, in fact, that very 
circumstance which <is one of my chief qualification^ for the task. Having 
been a full-growh pupiK myself, I know the wants of others in a similar situ¬ 
ation ; and, having never keen satisfied without knowing the (e.ison for every 
thing I was told to do, I am able to impart these reasons to others. Thus, 
my readers will be able to judge for themselves, And to adapt their'practice 
to the circumstances in which they may be placed. 
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“ Such are the nature and purport of the present work; and I have only to 
add, tliat I have spared no pains to render it as perfect as 1 could make it. 
The engravings have been made here from drawings of specimens previously 
jjreparcd, and I can, therefore, vouch for their accuracy. — Baysmater, May 
'iS. 1840.” 

Thd work is written in a style at once correct, clear, and ada[)tcd to the 
sulijcct; for wc must do its authoress the justice to say, that, besides having a 
mind capable of accpiiring whatever kind of knowledge she thinks lit to 
attenmt, she is the most complete mistress of English grammar that we know 
of. That she is equally capable of writing with elegance and poetic feeling, 
and otlapting herself to infancy as well as to mature age, wc have only to refer 
to Agurs Merton, and her other works for children, and to the Mummy, &c. 

That the book which has given rise to these observations will be of singular 
use to the ladies of this country, and form an era in the history of their 
happiness, wc are thoroughly convinced. ♦ To derive the fullest enjoyment 
from a love of dowers, it is absolutely necessary to do something towanis 
their culture with our own hands. Labour is at the root of all enjoyment. 
The fine lijdy who has a nosegay put on her table every morning by ..her 
gardener, has not a tenth of the enjoyincllt from it that tl^c lady has who has 
sown the seeds, or struck the cuttings, ami waterc<l and shifted, or trans¬ 
planted, pruned, and tied up, or pegged down or thinned out, the plants, and 
at last gathered the do>f( rs herself. But wc would have la<lics of leisure do 
a great deal more thtyi this. Let them hoc, and rake, and dig, and wheel a 
barrow, and prune and nail wall-trees, handle a springe, and work one of 
Head’s garden engines. By these and similar operations, they will insure 
health, without which there can neither be good temper, nor any kind of 
enjoyment whatever, mental or corporal. 

The grand and all-pervading evil among ladies of independent fortune is 
ennui, which, everybody knows, is brought on from a want of rational and 
nctivc dPciipation. Now the pursuits of botany and gardening supply an 
occupalion which is at once rational and active; and they supply it, not only 
ti> the lady who has merely a fovc of flowers w ithout a scientific knowledge 
of Iwitany or a tailte for the arts of design, and who may, therefore, cultivate 
her flow'crs, and perform her garden operations, without a greater exertion of 
mind than is required for a gardcifor’s labourer^ but to the scientific lady, 
whose botanical kmjwledgc, like that of the scientific gardener, may enable her 
to raise many new kinds of flowers, fruits, and culinary vegetables, by the 
diflerent processes required for that pur(>osc ; and to the lady of artistical taste 
in drawing, painting, and sculpture, who may direct her attention to landscape- 
gardening, and,* more especially, to »the designing of flower-gardens, and the 
introduction in them o9* the various kinds of ornaments of which they are 
susceptible ; a subjects at present as much in its infimey as botany was before 
the time of Linna-us. • • 

Hut, say some of our readers, “ What! the'Duchess of-wheeling a 

barrow, and nailing wall-trees!” — Yes, certainly, if she has nothing else 
to do, that will be an oocupatjon equally rational and active. Why not a 
duchess, os well as a pUfln mistress i' Suppose this duchess at work in her 
garden, Vind that you arc not aware that she has any title. Suppose her 
dressed in the simplest manner (as were the Vicomte d’Ermcnonville’s wife 
and daughterill in the gardens of Ermenonville), what wonder would there be 
then ? Ladies of Aink are as much subject to ennui, as ladies without rank ; 
and every lady, as well as evc^ gentleman, has a portion of the day that she 
can call her own, when she may indulge in what she likes. If she^as 
nut, her life is not wo|th keeping. l>id not the Earl of Chatham, notwith¬ 
standing his being prime minister at a period the uK%t important that ever 


Grib cause of conviction is, the great demand for the work, of which 
1350 were sold on the day of publication. 
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occurred in the annnis of this country, find time, not only to lay out his own 
grounds, but to assist Lord Littleton in laying out Hagley ? We iiiswt 
upon it, therefore, that what we propose is just as suitaldc and necessary for 
ladies of the highest rank, as it is for those without rank; provided they 
arc equally without rational and active occupation of some other kind. 


Art. V. The Eastern Arboretum, or Rural Register of all the re¬ 
markable Trees, Seats, Gardens, ^c., in the County of Norfolk. By 
Janies Grigor. Illustrated by drawings of trees, etched on cop¬ 
per by H. Ninham. No. I. 8vo, pp. 24, 3 plates. London, 
June, 1840. Is. 

We have great pleasure in noticing this publication ; partly from onr r«^ard 
for the author, and partly from the genuine love which he exhibits for a sub¬ 
ject to which we ourselves are so much attached. To give our readers an 
'■x^ssLof what this work is intended to be, we shall begin by quoting from the 
introduction: , • 

“ The Eastern Arboretum refers not to the vegetable wonders of the <tri- 
ental part of our globe, but to a district of our own peaceful and happy 
England. This district has long been in the advahcc of all others in the 
pursuits of agriculture, and we arc anxious to sec it exfti in the kindred sci¬ 
ences of arboriculture and gardening. In some parts, indeed, as the subse¬ 
quent pages of this work will show, it may be said already to excel even in 
those respects; but, generally speaking, the country in this quarter is still 
susc^tible of improvement. 

“ There is no county in T^ngland possessed of a greater variety of soils 
than Norfolk: it atiounds in ail descriptions, from the lightest sand to the 
stifiest clay, so that any thing that lives in our clnsate w'ill find a'soil here 
congenial to its nature. Its capa|;iilities in this rcsj)ect are ipimense. Our 
elevated waste hands arc adapted to the pinc'and fir tribes ; our defbp loams, 
such as abound in the margin of the fen country about Upfell, Wisbech, ami 
no doubt in many other districts, arc capable ot producing gigantic specimens 
of our timber trees; and th'e fens themselves are full of the sort of soil that 
our American plants delight to grow in. What would b/: thought of hedges 
of the Rhododendron pontieum growing around our fen dwellings aliout twenty 
feet high and in full flower ‘i Such a thing would be thought wonderful and very 
beautiful, no doubt; yet the wonder is that we do not see it even' day of our 
lives, for it is as natural for this tree to floiirish in such soil as if is for the white 
globe turnip to grow on our well-tilled farms. (Air moist land, again, as 
almost every one knows, is suited to display the bcatfties of the poplar and 
Inflow tribes : and it is much to be regreteft that some of our brooks and 
rivers are suffered to glide o^er our valleys unattended by such delightful 
ornaments as those trees invariably form in such situations. 

“ But the rich and varied ^resources of oqr soil will avail us little, if the 
principle of ad^tation be overlooked. Our trees*' must be phuited in soils 
and situations adapted to their nature, else our labour will be companitively 
profitless. This perfect arrangement is every wlicre observable in the economy 
of vegetation, as seen jn nature, in the more striking outlines %f this beauti¬ 
ful distribution, even the inexperienced ai'e able to trace the situations and 
80 ^ which certain vegetables delight to grow jn. The willow and the alder, 
for instance, are naturally associated i|vith rivers and swamps; and it is in 
such situations only where they are to be sc^n in all j.he exuberance of their 
nature. An aloe, on Ihe other hand, is furnished with thick fleshy leaves 
which imbibe moisture freely and expend it sparingly, and we find it flouriskkig 
in a sandy desert and under a burning sun, where it fains only at long in¬ 
tervals, and where the heavens are seldom darkened. In some countries, the 
geographical range of temperature, for almost all sorts of trees, is confined 
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within the compass of a few miles, so that the whole scale of the vegetable 
creation may be traversed in the course of a day. In Vera Cruz, a province 
of Mexico, situated under a tropical sun, this fact is most strikingly and 
beautifully illustrated. At the base of the mountains, and near to the sea-side, 
the most suffbeating hej\t prevails, and vegetation proceeds as if in a hot-bed. 
In Sscending the mountains, tiers of vegetables rise above one another in 
admirable order. Nature becoming gradually less luxuriant and the flowers 
less coloured, till, passing through the zones of liquidambar, banana, Mexican 
oaks, &c., pine trees only arc to be found, and these amid everlasting snows. 
In our own country, we find the pine tree preferring the loftiest mountains of 
our land, to whieft it is indigenous; and one of them, indeed, P. marUinta, 
unlike the most of ligneous ]>lants, courts the sea-shore and withstands its 
blasts. The beech, again, rises in chalky and stony grounds, and flourishes 
where other trees will not grow ; we have seen it in great beauty and per¬ 
fection even on the debris of rocks of a siliceous character. Such is the 
adaptation of Nature. 

“ At the same time, it is experienced by almost every one, that, if any degree 
of care Ixi taken in planting them, the most of trees, though huddlcxl together, 
as they often are, without reference to* the soils and situations best suited to 
the various species, will, for a few years, mmntain a tolerably healthy appear¬ 
ance, more especially if planted in a sheltered situation ; but afterwards they 
soon begin to fall awa^ : the larch becomes black and unsightly, putting forth 
a profusion of fruh» or cones, — a never-failing sign of its unhealthy state; 
the s|)rnce fir loses its under branches ; the ash and elm cover themselves 
with moss; and, in liu-t, every species, except that to whieh the soil and situ¬ 
ation are adapted, betrays some sign of its being misplaced. In this work, 
therefore, it shall be our object to point out, so far as our experience and 
observation suggest, the proper soils and exp/)surcs for trees generally grown 
in England, as we are convinced that a knowledge leading to their proper 
distriuBtion will induce> many proprietors to plant tracts of country which 
have been h'therto considered unfit for jprests, and lie the means of heighten¬ 
ing theHieauty of plantations^nd pleasure-grounds already in existence. 

“ We have desire to speak disparagingly of the numerous works already 
published on the subject of trees. The most of them, so far as we know, con¬ 
tain many useful hints on the wcirk of planting, pruning, &c.; but is it not 
notorious that, w4b one or two exceptions, those authors treat the subject in 
a dull, uninteresting manner, as if a tree were the most uninviting thing in 
existence, and ns if its beautiful fabric, root and branch, were to be valued 
only in proportion to the extent of flooring, or the number of chairs and 
tables it would produce ? We coBfess that such information is highly neces¬ 
sary to be known, tind Vny arlioricultural treatise would be imperfect without 
it; but to make thoSc dry statistics the sole theme in a work of this descjjp- 
tion is disgusting, and accounts periums for pooks of this sort being^o much 
banished from our pplite reading. They seem to have forgot that there is 
poetry in trees, — that they bear much of the history of our country, and that 
they are loved and venemted by some men asf reminiscences of the past.” 

After referring to thb Arboretum Britannicum in terms gratifying to our 
feelings^ the author says : — 

“ As to our own humble pretensions on the subject, weunust allow the pre-, 
sent work tef spei^ for us. Out of love to the science, wc have devoted an 
apprenficei^ip of about twenty years to practical botanical pursuits, so that 
we are without excuse if we^shou'.d not throughout be guided by gcnj^'ally 
ascertained facts. • 

“ It is our intenticyi, then^ to notice all the trees* of Jlorfolk that are 
interesting on account of their age, size, rarit)', historical association, or in 
any other respect; and, in order to make it coinptete as a book of reference, 
wc shall annex "tlir&tions as to sowing, transplanting, pruning, and felling all 
our English timber trees'; the whole forming a popular dictionary of every 
thing relating to this interesting department of Natural Histoiy. 
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" Ill order to break the iiionotonj’ of a continued treatise on the same class 
of subjects, the reader will be occasionally relieved by general dcscrititions of 
such pcnticmen’s seats as are considered worthy of particular notice: and as 
it would be iiiconvenicut and incompatible to treat of trees at length under 
the head of Sntfs, and rire,prrsa, a portion of each immlier will be devoted to 
the respective sulijects.” 

Tile body of the work now commences with a chapter on “ Trec^ in ticne- 
raland next follows one on the ** Trees of the ('ity” [of Norwich), which 
is followed by an article headed, “Proposed Public (tarden in the City of 
Norwich ” “ That the capital of Norfolk should have been so long witiumt 
a public garden, eannot be attributeJ,” Mr. Grigor informs u«, “ to a want of 
taste for flowers among its inhabitants ; for so predominant is this taste, that 
Norwich is emphatically termed the ‘ City of Gardens,’ or the ‘ City in an 
Orchard “ this fact,” he adds, “ gives the surer promise that the project 
will meet with success; for it would be almost hopeless to expect that a 
community not fond of those pursuits would see any merit in an institution 
devoted to tliciii.” After various arguments in favour of establishing a Bo- 
TBIrttHiardon, the author makes the following observations, whietbwe quote 
as being applicnhle in,the case of towds generally : — 

“ But, apart from a botanic garden being a scene of beauty and attraction 
in itxelf, it would stimulate all our aniateurs in the city to procure those orna¬ 
mental m*es and flowers hitherto unknown, or not genfcrally cultivated in this 
quarter, so that all our gardens around would take their tv'he from this central 
eiii/ioriuiii of taste. It is especially to be r<;grcttcd that so little attention is 
given in this quarter to the introduction of the finer kiiiils of hardy trec.s and 
shrubs. Jlorticii/turc and Floriculture have tlieir soeietic.s, and arc flourish¬ 
ing; but any cfliirt to introdnee new or rare trees—tliosc jiiagnificciit and 
enduring oriiauiciits of nature—I lias not \cl been made. Around Norwich 
there are consequently but few novelties to interest the Isitaiiieal cultivator. 

“ Of the beautiful and lumieroiiir species of the geiuis (.'rahegnt, tRere are 
only three generally met with — /i/oir/n/n, C, ('Tiu-gnlli, and tPxgarnntlin 
with its varieties. Of the like numerous and hot les.s beautiful gemis of the 
JEteulus or Pavia, there is only the common j?'.’. Hippnrastankni ; and, indeed, 
so general is this want of novelty, that one cannot but wonder how so few of 
those Fine trees, which have been so long i^ cultivation, have found tlieir way 
into our gardens. A botanical collection, open to the citiigms, would rcmcily' 
this : for to sec trees is far more persuasive and satisfactory than a picture or 
description of them, however claliorate. No one scarcely can walk through 
the gardens of Chi.swick, Hackney, Chatsworth, or any old arboretum, without 
resolving to add to his collection such tr<es us lie docs not already possess ; 
and it is unquestionable, that, if such a stimulus wefe ctmimcnced here, it 
would soon have the effect of enriching and beautifying Aiir country.” 

Mr. firigor next shows that .such a garden “ A'ould cmililc us to distinguish 
botanicmiy what trees are best worthy of cultivation, for tlie sake of their 
timber;’’ and here he quotes from the Qiiarter/p Review. Sir Widtcr Scott’s 
•story of a had kind of oak hiJiiig introduced,from •the German forests, and 
propagated extensively in Hampshire and Norfolk, w^iich is known to be, like 
the same author’s story of a kind of Scutch fir imported from Canada, Avithout 
Ibuiidatioii in fact« It is true, however, that the wood of it. (icilunculata is 
generally considered preferable to that of Q. scsiliflbra a.s shin-tiuihcr, which i.s 
the point Mr. Grigor seeks to establish. (See Ar/j. Jiril, p! I7«6.,8n«f 41171.) 

l^e author conclude.s with expressing a'bopc,m which we sincerely concur, 
“ that the time is not very distant whcqievcry town and village shall have its 
library, scientific iniftitution, museum, and nublic p^astire-gardcn, as was 
proposed in a hill submitted ft) the House of Commons by I^lr. Buckin^hiwii; 
for we believe that if evftr mankind are to be better than #hey arc, it will 
be through the establishment of the different branches fef Natural History 
throughout the counti^’.” e 

We cordially recommend Mr. Grigor’s work to all our readers, but more 
to those resident in the eastern counties. 
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Art. VI. History and Guide Jor dratving the Acanthus, and every 
other Description of Ornamental Foliage, by Rule ; vihereby such 
Principles and Plans are Jormed that any Student may become 
his 0X071 Dcsig7ter,,for whatever Purpose he may ret/uire. The whole 
plunncil, designed, t-ngraved, and printed by J. Page, Ornamental 
Draftsman, Atlas Press, Horseferry Hoad, Westminster. Parts I. 
and II. p|). 4Kl, (i wood-cuts. 9d. each. 

Wi-; most strongl}- reconimenil the young gardener who anxious to be 
able to dr.iw by the eye, without rule anil I'onipass, to procure these little 
works, and copy tlie figures in them with pencil, or with a steel pen and 
ink. If a gardener could only foresee the immense advantage that it would 
be to him to he able to sketch freelj', and thus communicate his ideas quickly 
and intelligibly on the spot, he would labour mornings and evenings, for months, 
nay, for years, if iiecessar}', to acquire so valuable a talent. Kvery gardener 
can draw plans by the hel() of a rule and square; but he that has cultivated 
the |)ower of sketching objects at sight has elevated himself to a higher retdor'; 
and if to this faculty is joined a knowledge of grammar and style, elegant 
penmanship, and good manners, he has acquired all the essentials of a gentle* 
man, and he will be respected by his employers accordingly. There arc 
many thing.s (for cxuivfilc, a knowledge of the principles of horticulture or 
agriculture) which nmy be attained after the middle age; but those which we 
have uicutioned, if ii8t acquired in youth, eanuot in general be aciptired at all. 
Tlie time is fast approacliing wiien every first-rate bead ganlener will require 
to lie a eiiod laiutsiape-gardencr, aiul the being aide to design a fiower- 
garilen in ihtt'ereut styles \s ill be considered as neeessury for such persons as to 
desigtru rueuuiber frame or a mushroom shed now is. Ail that is wanting 
to bring things to tliis state is, that the risfiig geiitTation, who arc ail bc- 
comiiigwcieiitifie botanists and horticulturists (thanks to Dr. Lindley more than 
to any other man living), .shall be grown up. Anti why should those who 
are ca():d)Ic, us lias been proved by' tlx? exuininations in the Horticultural 
Society's (iardeijf of acquiring a high tiegrec of scientific botanical knowledge, 
while working idl the day in the open garden, and only studying in the even¬ 
ings, not be able under flic .same ciseuinstanccs to acquire the art of sketching 
to a high degree of perfection, and a cultivated taste in forms, lines, and 
colours ? There ft no retison why they should not, except this, that hard 
work with garden tools must greatly injure the hand for sketching ; and tliLs, 
we trust, will be borne in mind by gardeners who take apprentices, and by all 
who employ ywing men who arc aii^dous to improve themselves. 


Art. VII. Ricautts RitsTic Architcclurej Parts I. and II. pblolSg 
4to, I 'li? plates. London. 6s. each Part. 

In the introduction, th« author iiifonns us that he is “ quite conscious of 
adding but little to what*has already been advanced on the subject of rural 
cuitagesy>&c.; but he adds, “ if that little be clothed in a somewhat novel 
form,” he hopes to escape criticism. , 

“ The desists herein delineated exhibit no ornament (excepting the chimney 
shafts) But ^ich as* can easily be procured by a judicious use of the wood¬ 
man’s axe,” From this announcement the reader will understand that alLthe 
woodwork of these cottages is quite a rustic character ; in short, eveiTthe 
iiiullions to the windows and the labels over them, as u^ll as the architraves 
to t|ic doors, both insiile and out, arc of unliarkcd poidk. * 

_ *Bart I. contains a design for a peasant’s cuttiq^, including plans, eleva¬ 
tions, two sections,% perspective view, plans and elevations of the chimney 
shafts t<»a scale of 4 ini to*l ft.; plans and elevations «f windows to a larger 
scale, and a rustic chair and table to a scale of 1 in. to 1 ft. 
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Part 11. contains a design for a forester’s cottage, including plan of the 
basement and ground floor; elevation of the entrance and garden fronts ; 
transverse and longitudinal sections; perspective view ; plan of bay window, 
A.in. to 1 ft.; elevation of ditto, ditto; and phms and elevations of cbimney 
^afts. 

Our readers arc now put in possession of the contents of these two parts, 
and the author inforins us that each part may be forwarded by post, and on 
being renuested to ilo so, he will be happv to comply pre-paid. Mr. Kicuuti’s 
address is No. 4'7. Oreat llussell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 

A cheaper way for a gentleman in the country to get a design for an or¬ 
namental cottage can hardly be devised ; and the working plans are all on 
such a large scale, that the building; may be executed under the direction of 
any country carpenter. We theremre recommend a trial of one number of 
the work at least. 

With respect to the taste of this novel feature of forming the nmllions, 
labels, architraves, and facings to stone or brick walls, of unbarked trees, we 
canno t approve of it, on account of the incongruity of the materials. In 
geffPftil, the ornamental |)arts of a building are not only designed in more 
elaborate forms thans the plain piu-ts, but they arc executed in a somewhat 
better material, or at all events in one nut worse. Thus brick buildings have, 
for the most part, stone labels and imdiiuns, ami fur a good reason : in the 
citse of the niidlions, there is the lintel to support, ihid in the case of the 
label, the rain to throw off. Now the action of the rainAt ouId soon rot both 
the rustic niulliun and the rustic label, and while the walls would look bare 
and prematurely going to decay, the lintels of the windows would lie fulling 
in. We are quite aware from the plans that there are stone mullions behind 
the rustic ones, but in criticising an object which addresses itself chiefly to 
the eye, we must examine it, nut as we know it to be, but as it seems to be. 
The difficulty, perhaps, might be got over, by covering the whole of the ex¬ 
terior walls with wood having the bark on -, at all events, the novelty of this 
decoration and its rustic appearanceewi'd recommend it to many-persons, mid 
nothing can be better than for those that have time and money to fry every 
thing. The only certain thing that every man attains in tliii^world is experi¬ 
ence. We make these remarks with great regard for the author, whom we 
have the pleasure of personally knowing, and consider to be a beautiful 
architectural draughtsman, and a very amiable person. ^ 


Art. VIII. Illustrations of Indian Archilccitirc.'- 13y M. Kittoe. 

^Calcutta. Parts I. to VIII. Oblong 4to. ^Londod, .\llcn. 12s. each. 

fc V ..... 

This work differs from Ram Rar. on Indian nrchitcqturc, in consisting of a 
series of examples with their details, while the other enilcavours to lay down 
the rules and proportions of {tic parts coininpn torall buildings whatever in 
the Indian style. In short, the work of Ram RaJt may be callcil the five 
orders of Indian architecture, and that of M. Kittoe its Vitruvius Brittinnicus. 
The publication wHl be useful to architects, by ftirnishing them with data for 
buildings designed in the Indian manner, and to gardcners,^by tHb hints which 
it gives for laying out flower-gardens to accompany sucli buiUliiigs' As it 
mu.'S; be interesting in India tor an Englishman to build and lay out his 
garden in sonic of the manners cuiiini(iri in his native country, so we think 
must it be to an Englighinan who has mode }iis fortmne in India, to exhibit 
the style of the country to '^ich be is so much indebted, iq the scene ofdiis 
retirement. Independently of this, the Indian style, if occasionally adopted 
even by those who have vicvcr been in India, woula^provc*ti sfturcc of novelty, 
differing froifi the novelty produced by tbc revival of our ancient tftyies, in 
being, as Addison long ago expressed it, “ strange as well os new.” The style. 
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wc think, is particularly well adapted for street architecture; and hence the 
dealers in Indian articles are called upon to adopt it in their shop and house 
fronts. The kind of European architecture which comes nearest that of 
India is the Gothic ; but the latter is inferior to the former in what may be 
called constructive decoration; that is, in ornaments which consist of lines 
and fprms arising out of -the arches to the o|x;nings,‘thc bases and capitals of 
the columns, the cornices, the roofs, and all the different kinds of buttresses, 
toners, domes, pinnacles, and iinials. With regard to Indian flower-gardens, 
the work before us contains six ideas for capital designs. These ideas are 
taken from the panels of parapets, as, in the Elizabethan and Moorish styles, 
they are taken from the compartments of ceilings. Architecture is one of 
those arts, the study of which, next to painting and sculpture, has the greatest 
tendency to call forth and improve the feeling or faculty of taste; and we are 
therefore particularly anxious that some attention should be paid to it by 
gardeners, and espcciallv by such of them as have any pretensions to skill in 
laying out grounds. We wish that we eould see published a collection of 
specimens calculated to show the general effect and the details of all the prin¬ 
cipal styles of architecture that have been adopted in the world, and carr?"'* 
to any degree of perfection ; distinguishing in each the military, ecclesiastic, 
urban, and villa styles ; and in styles that have been lorfg cultivated, such us 
the Gothic, the different eras. Such a work at a moderate price, at the 
present time, would di^ more towards improving the public taste than almost 
any other that coul({ be producetl. 

Contenfx. Vignette, a mausoleum in the suburbs of Benares, of the date 
of Shah Jehan. — The remains of the Palace of Eor^ Pillars, of the style of 
nrchitccturc of the reign of the Em|>cror Ackber. This building is of stone, 
brick, and plaster, with the dtmie covered with cnaaiellcd tiles of vai'iout 
colours; a good hint for covering domes in this country, where cement is used 
ns a substitute fur lead.—Uuin of a Mahonfedan mostpie in the citadel of 
Juunpiij;. Its ornaments and details are highly sculptured, and there is a de¬ 
tached pillar in the foreground of a highly ornamental character, admirably 
adapted for a.vi object in a pleiymre-grouikl where the sty le of the house was 
Hindtio.—RuitietJ mausoleum on the high road to Lucknow, cominoiilv known 
by the name of Baraluliirri, implying a palace or place of pleasure. Why such 
a building comes to be used as^a mausoleum is stated in the following 
extract. “ It was a custom with the Mahomedan princes and persons of rank 
mid wealth, to lay«out superb gardens, which were usually surrounded witli 
high parapeted walls and turrets, with a grand entrance thereto on one of 
the faces; and in the centre of such cnclusures they used to construct an 
edifice, more of less niagiiificeut, according to their tastes and resources, 
which during their lijetiiyc were iiseil us barulidiirris, or places of pleasure ; and 
at their death they wtyc buried therein, the building then becoming converted 
into their mnusolciiin and tluvt of their families, the gardens were no longer 
resorted to ns places of pleasure, hut were assigned to one or more caltiins or 
priests, who maintained themselves and the toinhs chiefly by the sale of the 
fruits and other produce of the gardens j for lafgcr buildings, however, grants 
of land were made in cxijjbss t« the foregoing, the revenue of which was in¬ 
tended to be apjilicd to such pur|>oses: this custom is still prevalent, and 
such, th^eforc, is the origin of the term ‘ baraluliirri,’ or palace, being applied 
to inonumcnml structures.” — Gate and citadel of Ferdz Shah, near the 
modern pity of Delhi, built by the Mogul Emperor Shah Jehan. A good hint 
for an entrance-lodge to u villa in the Indian style. — The mosque Janiai 
Musjid. “ The most striking feature in this wonderful edifice is the immdhsc 
arch in the centre of the fayadc; it II near 100 ft. to it| apex, consists of a 
series of arches one within thesother, receding \|kc awtair.’’* The details of 
thi^building and'Home low buildings which surround it, afford excellent hints 
fof*composTng ft Huidoo village adapted to the efimate of England. The 
same nmv be saiS of the next subject. — Sarai and bHcjge, near tiie town of 
Musanu|^ur.—Old Sarai at llimmutnuggur, near the city of Agra and the 
Secundra. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

Kew or conccnirafcd ATanures. — The remarks by the Tlon. and,Rev. 
W. Herbert are excellent. 1 tried some experiments last year on the efll-t ts 
produced by different composts on the vine cultivated iu pots. I took eight 
black Hamburg vines, and after .shaking the mould they had previously grown in 
completely from the balls, I planted two in each of the composts Iwlow. There 
was no perceptible difference in the size or strength of the vines Iwforc plant¬ 
ing. The first two were planted in c<ju!d parts of loam and jrerfcctly rle- 
composed stable dung; the .second iu C(|ual parts of loam and l>onc dust ; 
the third, in two thirds bv weight of loam and one third of dressings from the 
clothiers, called here flocks ; and the fourth were planted in 50 parts of loam, 
as above, and wood ashes 20 parts, lime 10 parts, soot 10 parts, and salt 
10 parts. Their rate \>f growth was, 1st, those in loam and iluug, which 
beat considerably any of the others iu size of leaf, strength of stem, and ra- 
pidlh’ of growth; idly, tho.se in fio.‘.i. compost, viz. loam ».ul flocks; 
3dly, those in loans and bone dust; and lastly, those in loam, wood ashes, 
soot, &c. The latter grew very bailly, and inuilc scarcely any root, though 
under e.xactly the same mantigement. I regret I <l|tl not put any in pure 
loam, to see whether there is any actual Itenefit to be derived from using 
inuriate.s and carbonates. Flocks are certainly a powerfril luaniirc, and, inde¬ 
pendently of keeping the earth porous and open, they retain their fertilising 
properties a long time. Perhaps some of your valuable corres(w)ndents have 
parried this subject farther than 1 huvc_ done, or can tlirow additional light on 
It. I will resume the experiments on' a larger scale directly, ami actpiaint 
J’ou with the results next spring. —Joftn Sjycnrrr. Jiou'uod Gardens, June 4. 
18 K). 

Preservation of Wood, — At a recent sitting of the Academy. M. Roucherie 
presented a memoir “ On the Preso-vation olj Timber, by a Mr-thod peculiar 
to himself.” That method consists in introducing pyrtdignite of irthi by ali- 
sorption into the tissue of the wood, innncdiulely alter the fSkll of the tree, or 
even while it is yet standing. This siuyile operation is saiil to be remark¬ 
ably efficacious: 1st, in protecting the tree against rot, dry or humid; 
2dly, in increasing its hardiness; Stlly, in ilcveloping antbpreserving its flexi¬ 
bility and elasticity; 4tlily, in preventing the cracks which result from 
variations of tiic atmosphere when brought into u.se; 5thly, in reducing its 
Inflannuablc and combustible characters ; and (ithly, in giving it colours anil 
odours at once varied and cniliiring. ISl! Bouchcrie laid licfore the Academy 
several s|)ecimcns prepared by this method, the cxaiipilution of which wa.H 
^CJTed to a committee. {Athcmvmn, May 10. t84ft.) 

The .most remarkable part <if this process is, the impregnation of the tree 
with the preserving substance while it is yet in a growing state. From the 
Report in Le Temps of May 7., which a correspondent has kindly sent ns, 
it appears that the liquid is absorbed by the vital aljtion of the tree while yet 
growing, or when newly cut down. Whether any thing fit to lie introduced 
into general practice will be the result of these ingenious cxpcriinenth, it is at 
present difficult to»s8y. — Cond. 


Art. II. Fonsign Notices. 
MADEIRA. 


FuNCHAt, Alarch I5.11840.— I am glad to find ^ yoiil" Iclterof the 21st of 
January, that the acebunt of my tea plantation in the mountains of tlfis island 
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(see 113.) proved accepfjiblc to you ; and I have requested your ; friend 
l)r. Lipi>uid to see a plant of the Oeylon cinnamon in my garden in town, 
with a full crop of berries or acorns, which proini.scs equal future advantages 
to this island, through its cultivation in the low lands, as the tea docs in the 
inountains, and Dr. Lippold has taken a small branch with berries on it to 
forward it to you. 

I have had this plant about eleven years, but all niy endeavours to propa¬ 
gate it by layers or cuttings proved abortive, and though it often gave flowers. 
It never perfected its seed till last year, from which I succeeded in retiring 
fourteen ^oung plants; and from the beautiful condition of the plant and 
berries this year, I have every reason to hope that none of them will fail to 
germinate, so that I have now little doubt tliat 1 shall succeed in forming a 
plantation of this valuable spice in this island. 

I feel much obliged for votir infonnation and suggestions regarding the 
manipulation of tea, and tiiey entirely quadrate with my own ideas on the 
subject. The whole theory of preparing the leaves for tea is merely to de¬ 
stroy the herbaceous taste; and the leaves arc perfet't, when, like hay, they 
emit an agreeable odour ; but I confess that to roll them up for package, in 
the way they ore .sent from China, so fui; as 1 have been able to acconiph.-li it, 
is so tedious and expensive, that I despair of ever getting a profitable return 
from my plantation through that means ; but 1 cannot fail to agree with you, 
or resist the conclusioy from the many experiments which I have made, that 
much useless labour is spent in the manipulation of tea, especially in rolling 
up the large green Isa leaves, which, on examination, show that each leaf is 
rolled and folded by the hands separately. Your suggestion, therefore, of 
compressing the leaves into cakes or forms, seems to be a most feasible me¬ 
thod of preparing them fur package and presen-ation against humidity, the 
two great objects to be provided for ; and might, 1 conceive, be aflectually 
accomplished by a hydraulic press. Your siqigestion, I think, therefore, may 
prove ol" the utmost advantage to the Indian government or Assam specu¬ 
lators. Tor if 1 cannot succeed in rolling up the leaves with the dense popu¬ 
lation of these mountains, wlqch admit* of iny employing young women at 
about 4^/., and boys and gwls at about ajrf. sterling per day, in that occupa¬ 
tion, how will ft be possible in Assam to succeed, or compete with the 
overplus population and cheap labqiir of China., 

(loinpression would have a great adruntage over rolling up the leaves, as it 
would take place when the leaves arc perfectly dry, whereas the latter can 
never be eficctcd except when the leaf is in a moist state; hence the neces¬ 
sity of roasting and re-roasting them in copper pans of a conical shape before 
embarkation, tq prevent mustiness, jvhich, from the acid of the tea acting on 
the copper, causes the stringency in all the teas sent to Europe. I have 
one of these pans, w{ii^i was brought from Clhiua, and others in iron, made 
in imitation thereof, and beaiqifuily executed and plated inside, by Mr. IJaca- 
son of Liverpool. Still the trouble of rolling up any other than tlic small 
voting leaves, which cstn be eflected on a sort of basketwork tablet (of which 
1 have one of those used in China, made of the luuuboo cane), seems to me 
to be impossible to actj^inplish without great expense. If, however, the 
tea leaves compressed into shapes could be brought into vogue, 1 could pre¬ 
pare imiflL'nse qiiantiti''S at this island, and aflbrd to sell the tett much cheaper 
than that broii^t from Chinif; while it would possess thef double advantage- 
over thq practice of rolling up the leaves, of beiug both more wholesome and 
better calculated for package and preservation. For as to the plants, it is 
impossible they can succeed*anywhere better than they do in the m#un> 
tains of Madeira; and where the' O'lWa fragrans, the flower of which is used 
to scent the teas, the black in particular, grows,with*a luxuriance quite in¬ 
comprehensible to those who nave seen it grow elsewhere, forming a small 
pIMt for the flbwqf-hcd in the low lands of thfs island, and growing up 
almost to a tree ‘in the mountains. I have reason tb believe, also, that the 
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tea plants grow here to a greater height and with greater luxuriance than they 
generally do in China. — 'Henry VeUc/t. 


Art. III. Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

The Horticultural Fete at C/iisuM-,Junc l.'J. — There are few public exhibi. 
tions in the neighbourhood of the nictropoli.s that give such universal pleasure 
as these fetes j and the increasing number of visiters, as well as the raritt of 
the plants exhibited, fully prove that the love for horticultural science is spread 
among all classes. Saturday’s show was one of the best we ever witnessed, 
and the rarity of the kinds, and the fine specimen plants of the Drchitlacete, were, 
we believe, never before equalled at any show, either in Loudon »>r elsewhere. 
Among the more remarkable was a very large specimen of Acrides odorata 
Lou., covered with pendulous racemes of tleliciously scented white dowers; this 
plant is a native of China, and when in flower is commonly hung up in baskets 
iiTthe living-rooms of the Chinese, for the sitke of its otlour. Naccol.vhiuni 
guttatum Limit., and praemdrsuirf Limit., both very beautiful plants with 
long crowded racemes of lilac flowers ; a new species of (.^oryanthes, with 
curiously spotted flowers; Burlington/// ctindida Lindt., with delicate white 
blossoms ; brassias, gongorus, and peristerias, of severtil species, were C(|uallv 
deserving of notice. A fine plant of (’yenoches Loddi;^‘i-s// Liudl. was in full 
beauty, and perhaps, for form, one of the most remarkable of the ordiT. 
If the flower is inverted, the column will be foumi to betir a considerable 
resemblance to the arched neck of a swan, whence its generic name. Onci- 
dium Lat^en//K»« Lindl., with fine purple and green spotted flowers, is, perhaps, 
pride of the order; and Vqmta teres Lindt., with its beautiful purplish 
pink flowers, scarcely less besiutiful, were in finer flower than we have ever 
seen them before. It is almost useless to attempt describing this Extraor¬ 
dinary order of plants, which alike sjirprise us by the beauty of^somc, and the 
grotesque appearance of others ; and we can obiy exclaim w ith Milton, 

“ These are thy glorious works, Parent of good.” 

* I' 

The pelargoniums were much finer than usual : those from Messrs. Cock and 
Catcleugh were astonishing, from the beauty and large site of the plants, as 
well as from the immense masses of flowers the) produced. Mr. Foster's 
seedlings were also remarkable. The calceolaria.s it is almost needless to 
mention, as they were much the same kinds as those c.\hilpted at the last 
show. Pentl&ndi/i miniata, a rare and \)cautiful bulbous plant with scarlet 
tubules, was splendidly in flower. The v.-irious species ‘ of ixoras were, us 
HMial, among the most showy plants cxhibitc/l. Two or three .species of 
(iompholobium, trained over wires, were in very fine flow er. A new Icgiinti- 
nous plant from Swan River, with spikes of purplish flevvers, said to have l>cen 
introduced by Captain Mangles, was very handsome, and <iuitc distinct from 
anything we have yet received* from that purtv.>f till; world. The collections 
of cut roses were much more extensive than usual, and the competition very 
great. Rondel^a odoriSta, wiU> finely scented orange scarlet flowef^, was in 
a state of high perfection. _ A very^large plant of Stej/hanotis follicularis, from 
Mrs. Lawrence, was particularly fine. It is a new clin)l>cr, A’ith §nc dark 
green coriaceous leaves, and very odoriferous white flowers < the |>lant 
cxIA'nted, we believe, is the hu-gest m the Country, and we ho[>e to see it obtain 
the attention it mcrjts. The above-intsitioncd plants were among the most 
remarkable; but> on tbf wh(^, though the number oit rare plants was much 
greater than-at the last show, yet, from the want of those fine masses of colour 
produced by the white a^leas and scarlet cpiphyllums^ it^'was not nc&ifty 
so striking. The company present included many; of the nobility, and, it m 
ascertain^ exceeded* 11,000 persons.—. W. A, M. London, June 1^. 1840. 
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'rhe South London Horticultural Socich/s Slum) took place June 16. in the 
Surrey Zoological (lardcais, and we were not a little pleased to see the gra¬ 
dual iaiprovemcut that is going on in the Society. The pelargoniums from 
Mr. Cateleugh were, if possible, more heantil'nl iiiid numerous than they were 
at the <.;hiswiek show. Among the more remarkable were, a new seedling, not 
yet naiped, decitlcdly the richest in colour hitherto raised ; Stlph, Grand Duke, 
Gauntlet, Prima Donna, See. The other plants worthy of notice were, fine 
specimens oft'lt'matis Siebbldt«, Ncphrodiuin fi'ilvuin, Tininbergia grandifidra, 
rerbenu JMeliiidrrs, and its varieties, alstnemerias, &c. The cut roses were 
very numerous, and the competition severe. The whole were well arrangetl 
under spaciou-s tents, and the company was large and apparently well pleased. 
— IP. A. At, Jiiur 17. iHdo. 


Mr. Head's Iludraulir Alacliiiirs. — The gardening world are greatly in¬ 
debted to Mr. Head, for his various inventions for throwing water on 
plants. Had he never produced anuhing more than his syringe, which has 
now been upwards of twenty years before the [ndtlie, his services woidd not 
have been forgotten ; but he has gone on in a course of improvement, ami 
one of his latest inventions, and that which 


he says is hi* mas!er|)iecc, is a barrow-engine, 
which he thus describes : — 

“ /Vg. I.y. is an oval copper vessel, contain¬ 
ing rfti gallons, particularly adapted for large 
conservatories and forcing-houses of all <le- 
scri|itH>ns. It will pa .s through a doorway 
si ft. wide : its power is etpial to tiny barrow- 
engine, and it is admirably well adapted for a 
local fire-engine. It is so portable that it 
can be carried up or down .stairs In two men; 
and it may be kept in a hail, on a stnirca.se, 
or even iiyi bedch.nnbcr. The valves being of 
solid metal, the machine cannot get out of 
repair, and it is„consc(jucntly regdy to act>in 
an instant,’’ — J. 11. 



ttficniii'' I’ublic’^Oardrns and Altisiunts to all the Pithlir. — The Town 
Conncil of l.ivcrjiool has purchasejj the right fgom the proprietors of the 
Kotanic Garden, of throwing it open on Sundays, and one other day in every 
week, to idl the popnlation. W'e sincerely hope this example will soon be 
followed in all other places where there are llotanic or Zoological Gardens. 
We should wi.sh to sec this done without delay in the case of the Zoological 
Garden.s in the H^'gent’s l*ark and Sin-rcy, and also in the case of the Chelsea 
Botanic Garden and the Horticultural Garden at Chiswick. If the whole 


of the metropolis and’the immediate suburbs were put under the general nia- 
iiiigcmcnt of a municipal tonntdl or goicrmnent, it would be the duty of that-, 
body to purchase certain rights from the proprietors of inuseums, garden?, &c., 
on behalf of the public ;,and to form other (ilaccs of recreation and ainuse- 
inent, such as gardens, pnrk.s, &c., at the expense of their government, and 
for the benefit of all the po^lulation j tind this more particularly on Sundays, 
when all who hdiour hard during tlie week generally bike some recreation. 
W’e do tulf see why a rate should luit be raised for mnintmning a gatden, as 
well ns for maintaining a public School. Both arc but diHereitt inodes Of sup¬ 
plying education; an^, next to the school, we are convinced that the study 
of nature,* and more particularly of plants and animals, has most effect in 
exciting the thinking faculties, and hnfnunising both the heart and the luind^t 
Nothing could liave added to the satisfaction that we ^experienced on no¬ 
ticing the intentions of the proprietors of the Liverpojjl Bolianic Gardens, 
excel* “ niotion made in parliament by Mr. Htune,- to the effect that he 
intends to move an address to Her Majesty, to direct the Trustees of the Bri¬ 
tish Musctiin and ttie ^atioigil Gallery to permit those two establishments to 
be open ttf the public from 1 o’clock to 4 o’clock on Sundays. The ptfblic 
IHltl. .Itli.v. II B 
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are under an everlasting debt to Mr. Hume for the exertions whieh he is con¬ 
tinually making in their favour; and if he could once get the ijrinciple recog¬ 
nised, of the us^tdness of adinitting the public to all kinds ot exhibitions at 
proper hours on Sundays, he wouhl, in our opinion, do the greatest good, 
next to that of establishing a system of national education in the inunner ol 
some of the Continental systems, by which it woidd be iinjmssible Jor any 
person to grow up in this country without being educated more or less in 
every branch of useful knowledge. Of some .such ststeiii Mr. nnme has been 
for many years an advocate. We most .sinct relj hope that Mr. Hume's ad¬ 
dress may be attended with the tlesired rciiilt; anil that the ipieen's advisers 
will show that they arc not without .sympathy for the great mass of their 
fellow-creatures. — Com/. 

SC<)TL.4X1). 

Queen Mark’s IWr, — This memorable tree, which has bnived the blast of 
centuries, yielded to the fury of the gale on Moiulay last. It stood at the 
east end of the vilhige of Dudding.stoni!, and nearly opposite Lord Alwrcorn’s 
park. It was, perhaps, one of the oldest thorn trees in Scotlaiul, and of the 
largest dimensions. Its exact inea>urenient we do not at present recollect, 

1 i 



but we know that two men embracing its trunk at opposite sides could not 
make their hands meet. It was connnonly called Queen Mary’s 'C-ec, though, 
it is probable, it was planted before her reign. It formerly stood within a 

E ark, but on widening the carriage road about ten or twelve years ago. it was 
rought outside ; and then it seemed on its lu.st legs, several fissures ap|>caring 
in the trunk, through which the ciemciits of air ami water were lust coiisuiuiiig 
the venerable tree. The road trustees had t'licse fissures filled up with stone 
and lime, and^ had it otherwise protected; but the violence of the |mle on 
Monday pulled it up by kite roots, laying ft alotig.^a shattered and wlpicrctl 
trunk : and thus aiio^er of the memorials of the iinfcytunate Moi^. has 
perished in the viciiii(y of her Ilolyrood. (Times, June, U.'lO, from an Aber- 
dwn paper.) _ Thc*thorn tree above mentioned 'was measured by .®ir Thomas 
Dick Lauder in 1818, and again in I83C by Mr. Barnet, then curator of the 
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ses 

Ciilcdonian Horticultural Society’s garden, for the Arboretum Britanmcum. Its 
dimensions were: girt at 3 ft. above the ground 9 ft.; at the ground 18ft.; 
height 4.'{ft.; diameter of tlic space covered by the branches 44 ft Why it 
is called Queen Mary’s tree, we Jo not know. Tlic tree in the neighbourhood 
of Kdinbtirgh called Queen Mary's Thorn (see fin. 40.) stands in a garden on 
the o|n)osite side of the t(Avn, and, though it is knowii to be nearly 300 years 
old, is still healthy and vigorous, as our engraving indicut. s. It is a weeping 
variety, ami is the f'ratic'gns t>xyacantha [lendtila reginae of the Fulham 
Nursery, and other collcctious. — Cond. 

IRELAND. 

Jii'ljast Itolnuivat Sw irtii. — The Annual Meeting of this Society was held 
May !(»., when reports were read from the secretary and the curator. The 
recoinniendittiun of the funner (.'omniittec, unanimously n|ipruvcd of by the 
(icneral Meeting, for the erection of a range of glass in the gart!cn,had been 
fullowetl by the appointment of a Sut>-f'oinmittee, whose report on the prac¬ 
ticability of the object, and the means for accomplislnng it, was received on 
the 89th of May last. The (icneral (lominitiee, after having duly considered 
the report, ^pressed a favouraldc opinion,of tlie feasibility of the work, and 
turned their attention to procuring information on the iftost improved mode 
of constructing, heating, and ventilating the projected houses. The infonnii- 
tion obtained was submitted, in the form of a report, to a special General 
Meeting; a tiesign of the intended range of glass was furnished by Olmrics 
i.auton, l-’si]., and aif estimate l,iy Messrs. Ttirncr and M'alker, of Dublin. 
The General Meeting, on the 8Uh of August, was pleased to adopt the report 
and the design, and authorisiid the (.'onnnittee to carry into effect such por¬ 
tion as was within the means of the isocictj-. The Committee, accordingly, 
procured, from Messrs. Turner and Walker, an estimate for the erection oft 
two houses, measuring (io by 8(t feet, which waa» as much of the range as came' 
within tj^'ir means, hlr. Lunyon liuving pronounced the same reasonable, the 
('ommittec contracted for the work. The contract, which was read to the 
meeting, stipul»ted fur the ercrtjpn and completion of the work, in accordance 
with Mr. f.anvoil's design, and in such a manner us would give entire satLs- 
faciion to the >(oclt:ty, for the sum of 1,4<K>/. The (.’ommittec had hitherto 
been able to fiilfd their engagement t|'ith the contr;ictoF, in a satisfactory man¬ 
ner ; hut they thought it right to state, that, in doing so, they were indebted 
to the liberality of some individuals of their bod v, in making advances beyond 
their usual contributions, which arc to be [irovided for herciiftcr. The report 
went on to state, that, out of a pro|)rietnrv of 370 sliandiolders, and 39B 
subscribers, oiilyJl*3, or under one seventh, as yet contributed to the building 
of the green-houses. Tlip t’onmiiitce, in their former report, might appear 
to have been ovcr-sangpiiie ; but, when the above circunistancc was consijered, 
and the tinforcscen state of tlu^ money market during the period mentioneA- 
taken into account, they conceivetl they niighti'be e.xcnscd fur entertaining 
hopes which a. inoderattvlcgrce of cooperatiun, on the part of the members, 
would have realised in a very short period. The wetness of the past season 
hud protracted the completion «of the works n't the time spceilicd ; but the 
Cuininittee had satisfaction in reporting that one house was now ready for the 
reception W plants, and the other in rapid progress. Though their plan was 
different from that of any other in the empire [We should be greatly obliged 
to Mr. Lijnyon*for sijmc account of it], persons of experience considered that 
the houses weec, in every respect, calculated to answer their intended purpose; 
jiosscssing also a high degree, of architectural beauty, while the gen^t 
utility of the plant-house had in no degree been sacrificed^. The Committee 
hope* that their exertions^in trainjng up native youths, cd' rcspeietable parents, 
to a branch of industry so little cultivated, will ultiimatcly be duly appreciated 
by fltfc nobility and gmitlcmen of the Province, whorndt more immediatelv con¬ 
cerns than the inafiufifcturin;' and mercantile classes, by whom the biirtncn of 
the cstablllhment has been hitherto almost exclusively liorue. The’Committee 

11 H 8 
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' ^’^«****® advantage of procuring the attendance, in the evenings, of n respect¬ 
able {terson, to improve the grainnnitiral cdiinuioii of the buys ; ami the 
benefit of establishing a school in the neighbourhood of the garden (a locidity 
where it is much wanted). They referred to the laudable example of the 
public gardens in Scotland, where'the education of the youths dtHss not cease 
on their liccoming a|>preuticos. With respect to expenditure, the (Jomiiiittce 
state that that piurt under the control of the curator has not exceeilc*l the 
expense of former years, though the garden is in a iinich higher stale of kee|>. 
ing. Kxtra-exjieiisc has, of course, been incurred, in consctpience of the con¬ 
tract, in forming the grounds and lawn in front of the bnibiiiigs, in repairing 
walks imured by carting materials, in drainin;: and trembiug the lawn in 
front or the curator’s house, i.i draiii-tiling walks, \'c.; but, when the 
greater part of these works is considt rcil to be pernnineiit, ami when the cost 
is compared with that of other estahlishinents, the Cominiflee express their 
opinion, that ntiich credit is due to the ciiriitor for ectinoiny and anxious 
exertion to meet the .wishes of his employers. As a proof ol the iuerciising 
popularity of the garden, the report stated, that the iiuiidn'r of visiters htui 
vastly exceeded even last y ear'.s; while the li-t of shareholders and annual 
subscribers had alsy been augmeute<l. * 

The curator's- annual report stated that, among other operations in the 
^rden, since the last uiimial meeting, the ground in front of the new hnildiiigs 
hatl been levelled and (jrepared, to correspond with the park at the hc;ul of 
which the houses stand, so a.s to give the best a-peet thu smiatiouadiiiittml of. 
The line ot the former cross-walk had been altered, and lowmxl at the west 
end, so as to give sufficient elevation to the base of the hiiiiding on that side. 
Considerable additions had been made to the rockwtjrk round the niiilille 
pond, now considercil the most interesting .spot in the ganien ; and many 
strangers have pronouneed this piece ol'rirekwork the most miturni they have 
seen. Aliout ;}(M) species of filants hiive been added to the Uritish collection, 
iiow containing nearly i(m». The iiiiturul arrangement has also W.-en eoii- 
siderably increased. The ground which was lormerly occupied as a nursery 
has now been converted into a gifi-den for truit and culinurf vegcjituhles. It 
rantains three fourths of an iwrc, and will, eonse(|nentlv alliird good seopc 
for rcariii» vegetables of the most ii|>proved sorts, uiid'hitrdy fruit, besides 
affording the apprentices an*up|H)rtunity af aecjuiriug a thorough knowledge of 
horticultura and botany, as w ell as the cidtivation of plants. At present, there 
are four highly respectable and well-conducted lads in the garden, who, it is 
expected, will soon be extremely iisttful to the curator, who sugge-sts that 
they should be supplied with a collection of hooks similar to those used in 
other botanical establishments. The exotic arboretum, foriuul two years since*. 
Kin a state of perfect health, and many of the plants«fluwcriiig Iccautifully. 
The curator had visited Oiihlin, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, and added consi- 
derab^ to the collections, from puldic and private Imtanical iiestitutions in 
these places, with which th? most friendly intercourse subsists. It is con- 
sidwed. that by these additions, and the numerous donations receiving, the 
Belfast Botanic Garden hids^air to hold a |>l!lCc wjth mo.st other eollcetions in 
the kingdom. During the past year, the nAmheraaf visiters, including those 
present at the midsummer fete, amounted nearly to 60,000, among whom were 
strangers of distinction, from various parts of the world. ^ ’ 

Mr. J. Montgomery stated, as evidence of tlie increasing popularity of the 
garden, that, from 29th April, 1839, till the 29th Feb. KGO, a peripd of little 
more than ten montlK, the visiters amoi^ntcd to 29,578. » 

rar. Kobert Patterson made a suggestion, flfr the consideration of the Com- 
n^ee, that resficetable tradesmen, fiith their wives and families, should lie 
abated into flie garffen, on one evening in the weelf, for two or three months 
of the summer, on the^rccommciidation of a siibscritier, ‘and on payml-nt of 
l^h trifling eum_ for ajiiiiission as should be within their ipeafih. It was deeded, 
however, tliat this meeting had no power to presma rule on the submet, as one 
of the fundamental rules of the Society would be infringed by \t.( Northern 
'iH'iis-. May 19, 1840.) 
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Art. IV. Botanical Garden (^Kevo). 

COPY of the Report made to the Committee appointed by the Lords of 
the Treasury in January, 1838, to enquire into the Manoftcment, &c., of the 
Koval Uakuens, by Dr. landley. Professor of Botany, %iio, at the request 
of (iie Committee, made an actual Survey of the Butamcal Oardbn at 
AVie, in conjunction with Messrs. Paxton and HV/son, two practical Gar¬ 
deners, in the Month of February, 1838. Printed by Orde" of the House 
of (Commons in May, 1840. 

This garden is situated on the south side of Kew Green, bounded partly 
by the walls of the royal forcing and kitchen garden, and partly by what is 
called the pleasure-ground of Kew Palace. It is reported in the oflirial 
returns to occupy lo acres, of which a part is arboretum, and the remainder 
filled by stoves and grceu-hoiiscs, Imrders of herbaceous plants, spaces left for 
the arrangement of green-house plants in the open air in summer, ofiices, 
yards, &c. 

The arboretum contains many very fine specimens of hardy exotic trees 
and shrubs f but the collection is not ver^v extensive, and the plants are too 
imieh crowiled ; they are mostly marked with labels, numbered, and referring 
to a privutt; Ciitalogue in the garden. 

The collection of hejliaeeous plants appeared to be inconsiderable. A 
certain number were iiiiirked with their names written on (minted sticks ; 
others were unnameir* no .systematical arrangement was observable, with the 
exception of grasses, of which there is an extensive collection named. 

The stoves and green-houses have been budt, with two exceptions, in the 
neighbourhood of each other, in an irregular manner, and, a|)|>urently, from 
time to time, as occasion arose for suteessive adilitions. Some of them are 
old, but in geniTal they are in jiretty good re(iajr. They may be described as 
follows 

1. A |>alm stove, fit) ft. long, containing, ninong other things, some fine 
old pului trees planteil in the ground. * 

'i. A stove, ^) ft. long, filled with a miscellaneous collection of stove 
(ilants. 

3. A stove, fit) ft. long, with tveo .small tanks for water plants, occu{iied 
by a misccllaneou.s assemblage of .stove (ilants. 

4. A small .snair green-house, 4tl ft. long, with a mi.scellaneons collection 
of small New llollund and C'a(>e plants. 

a. A dry stove, ■!<» ft. long, in two compartments, filled with succulent 
(dants. > • 

fi. A grcen-hon.w'. fill ft. long, ehielly fdlcd with fine specimens ofCaijeof 
Good Ilu|>e and New llollund plant. , among which are some noble banksias. 

7. A double ]iro(>ugating |ilt and hospital, .35 ft. long, with ctittings undei*" 
bell-glasses and sick plants in one division ; iSnis, orchidaceous plunfti, and 
some other valuable sfiecimens in the other. 

8. A green-house, .30,ft. long, containing amiall Cu(ie of Good Ho|>e 
and New llolland plants * 

9. A,^‘ Botany Bay” house, llOft. long, crowdetl with magnificent spe¬ 
cimens of New llolland nnd;other (limits, es|)ecially the former. 

10. An old stove, re|)ortc<l to lie the first house erected in the garden, 

110 ft. long, in thrte divisions; one containing noble specimens of succulent 
and other (Ilants ; the second, a stately Zitniia piingcns, palms, &c.; and the 
third, a miscellaneous set of green-house plants, together with a few forfed 
flowers for nosegays. * • 

Many of those j^ouses have.br*ck [fits attached to th#in on tTie outside, and 
there is a damp pit for raising seedlings in. All the houses’are heated by 
separate fires, aim gftat inconvenience appears to respIt from the soot pro¬ 
duced by «o many cTiiinneys? • • 

The first thing to remark upon the specimens in the houses just described 
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h, that they are excessively crowded, and some of them are out of condition 
from this circumstance. In general, however, the plants, especially those 
from New Holland, are in excellent health, clean, and well attended to; the 
general appearance of the collections was, moreover, very creditable. The 
second subject of observation is, that a great ninny plants have been newly 
labelled, with their nam'cs written on painted sticks, especially in the houses 
Nos. 2. 5. and 10., but that the principal part of the collection is otherwise 
unnamed. There is, moreover, a very considerable (juantity of small young 
plants in pots, many of which would be valuable for distribution. 

In the pleasure-ground is a fine old orangery, 130 ft. long, easily heated by 
the fires. It is filled with orange trees, araucarias, New llolland and other 
plants, many of which are of great size. 

In another part of the pleasure-ground, adjoining the arboretum, there has 
been recently erected an architectural green-house, H2 ft. long, ■{■2 ft. wide, 
and 28 ft. high ; it is unoccupied, a heating apparatus warmed by twelve fires, 
buried in the vaults of the building, having been only just eonipletcd. 

There is also in the garden a clerk’s office for the transaction of business, 
and stabling for the hor.scs employed in this establishment, and^that of the 
forcing and kitchen garden adjoining.' ' 

The director-general has a house near the garden, and a small dwelling is 
provided for one of the foremen. 

So far as the mere cultivation of this place is a siftject of observation, it is 
due to those who have charge of it to .say that it does thvin credit, considering 
the crowded state of the houses, and the inadequate'fund.s allowed fur its 
support. 

It is impossible to speak of the general management in similar terms. It 
has always been maintained as the great botanical garden of this country, and, 
whether as a private or as a public establishment, it was the duty of the 
officer intrusted with its admidistrution to render it effective to the extent of 
his means as a botanical garden, that i.s, as a garden of science and in.stniction; 
yet no kind of arrangement (one of the first features in a hotanical garden ) has 
been observed ; no attcinjit lias tiethi made, till lately, to nmnif the multitudes 
of rare plants it comprebciuls, and thus to render it a plac^- of public utility; 
no communication is maintained with the Colonies, nor any other thing dune, 
so far as can be discovered, to fulfil thos objects of its institution, except to 
raise the seeds which government collectors and other persons have prutusely 
contributed, and then to take care of the plants. * 

It is admitted that there is no classification ohserved in the garden. 

What names are to be founil in the garden have been fiiriiislied bv Mr. 
Smith, the foreman, and the director ibies not hold him.scU' answerable for 
them. This was most particiilai'ly enquired into, and must distinctly avowed; 
so that by far the most difficult part of the duty of 4lie principal officer, a 
nluty on tne perfect execution of which the aredit and utility of the garden 
essentially depends; a duty i^iich can only be executed pro|jcrly by a man of 
high scientific attmnments, aided by an exteasivc herbarium and considerable 
library ; this most important <luty i.s thrust upon a.foreinan, paid small weekly 
wages for cultivating plants, who, whatever his zenUand assiduity may be (and 
in this case they have been such as to deserve the greatest praj^i;), lias no 
sufficient means of executing such an office. \ considerable number of names 
have been very recently affixed to the plants ; and Mr. Alton vi so anxious to 
declare his opinion of their utility, that he has writtciivtlic following letter 
upon the subject:— * 

Royal Botanic Garden, Kew, February 22. 18.’18. 

Sir, To correct aliy. misunderstanding as tQ my option of naming plants in 
the garden, I take this opportunity to state, that, for the advaiit^c of the 
visiters gcneraKy, as wcK as for the instnictioii of the gardeners in cmplOV, I 
consider each individual species should be distmctly and‘carefully labelled 
with the asdertained’scientific name, &c. I am, &c. ' 

To Dr. LhuUfy, (Signed) W. T. Aiton. 
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It is difficult to reconcile this statement with the £ict, that up to a recent 
period no means had been taken to carry such an object into effect. 

That no' conimuniciitiun is maintained with colonial gardens is apparent 
from the garden-book of deliveries, an abstract of which, from the year 1805, 
is annexed. It will he seen from this document, that since the year 1830, the 
only deliveries to colonial*gardcns, or in aid of the IBTritish government, have 
been one to the garden of New South Wales, and one to Lord Auckland, 
when proceeding to his government in India. Mr. Aiton states that all such 
applications have been complied with, but that the garden cannot be saddled 
with the expense of fitting up boxes for exportation. It appears, however, 
that the principal expense of such trees is defrayed by the Board of Works. 
It is well known that a great desire is felt in the Colonies to procure plants 
from this country; it is equally well known that applications to other gardens 
for such assistance arc extrcniely common; it is therefore singular that what 
happens so frc(|ucntly cl.scwiicre, should so seldom happen in the Botanical 
Oarden of Kcw. 

Visiters are unreservedly admitted to the garden daily, except on Sundays, 
and Mr. Ai^on deserves credit for having exercised his (tower, as director- 
general, in orticr to scettre this privilege »to the public. It is, however, not 
co-sy to disc<wer what advantage, except that of a pleasant walk, has been de¬ 
rived from the privilege in the past state of the garden. 

A supposed difficultyfin obtaining from this garden any of the duplicate 
plants to he given away, has been the subject of a grestt deal of public dis¬ 
cussion for many ye!irs ; and attention having been called to it by the 
Coinniittee, very jiarticular enquiries have been made into the truth of the 
common opinion. Mr. .-Viton states that in this matter he has acted upon 
his own judgment, and by virtue of his authority as director-general of the 
royal gardens; that he has alanvs considered the Botanical Garden a private 
establishment; that the only rule which he luA observed in giving away du- 
plicatcs4ias been, to assist those who were likely to aid the garden in return; 
and that, in his opinion, it is desirable that the garden should be conducted 
upon tlieoiost liberal plan, consistent with the safety of the collections. 

Giidoubtedly it^ias been in one sense a private garden of the crown, inas¬ 
much as its onlinary charges have been defrayed by the Lord Steward’s de- 

I iiirtmcnt; but, on the other hand, nU the large expenses for foreign collectors 
laving been for many jears paid by the Treasury or Admiralty, it must be 
consiilered, to a ccrdiin extent, a public garden also. 

Upon examining the bonk of lieliveries before alluded to. and of which the 
abstract is a{)|>cnded to this Ilepurt, it appears that in the course of the last 
3S years there have been 3?8 deliveries to the British Colonies, or to persons 
residing in the foreign settlements belonging to the British Crown; 36 to 
various branches of Uie Itoyal Family ; 21 to specific institutions in this 
country; 227 to (irivatc iiulivilluals in this country; and 171 to fordgners 
in all 483, or about 15 a year. ' • 

Mr. Aiton has sent the following letter in explanation of this :— 

• ♦ 

• Rojlul Botanic Garden, Kew, February 22. 1838. 

Sir, Agftcably to the request conveyed to me in your letter of the 20th 
instant, 1 sem^vou an abstract of all deliveries contained innhe garden-books, 
together,with tlie names of the persons to whom the same were forwarded; 
but the residences not being always inserted is the cause of several omissions 
in this particular. Many plank, seeds, and cuttings, in small quantities, l^ve 
been given to aiiiuteiirs, ol which no tk.’count has been taken. It should be, 
however, particularly olwerved, kliat the royal collectioii has been required to 
Buj^ly great quantities of flowering and other plants in tiie rei^ of His late 
M^sty King G&or^ the Fourth, especially for the tonservatones at Carlton 
House, the King^ llouse, I^dge at Windsor Park, the<orangery at the C^le; 
and that Ihesc supplies being only from one to another of tha rdyal gardens, 

B B 4 ■“ 
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many of tJiese deliveries were not entered in the garden-hook*. There have 
been also considerable numbers of plants sent to the rojul palaces on birth¬ 
days, birth-nights, and other grand entertuininents, on which occasions many 
losses have been sustained. 

M’ith this explanation of a great dispersion of plants from tlie Uoyal Uotunic 
Garden, and baring in uiind that of the two collectors sent abroad in* 1814, 
one was recalled in 1823, the other in lh;«), by the Lords of the Treasury, 
thereby cutting off the usual resources for rejtleiiishing the losses, &c., of the 
garden, and that also within the last 10 yeai*s the allowance for kce])ing this 
garden being reduced nearly 600/. a year, it is evident that ndc(|imtc means of 
late years have not been afforded so us to su|;[)ort a more extensive and more 
valuable collection; nor could a greater distribution of plants Ik* reasonably 
expected by the public, were it generally known that the llotanic Garden at 
Kew was originally formetl at the |)rivatc expense of the Uoyal I'mnily, anti 
has been maintained up to the present time in like manner with the other 
departments of the householtl cstalilisini-nts, the estimates of the expense 
being regulated and ilefrayed by the laDCtl Steward ami the Uoaril of Green 
Cloth. 1 am, 6>.c.. 

7t» Dr, Lindletf, t4c. tS-c. i^-c. ( Signcil) \\ I T. Aiton. 

* C ^ 

It is perfectly true that tlie gartlcn means have been much ciirtaileil for the 
last 10 yciirs ; but this seems, upon the whole, to lun'c been advantageous to 
the public; for of the 483 deliveries in ;J2 years, 208 ,liave taken place in 
those last 10years, ami the smallest innutuT occurred ii/the years 1800, 1810, 
1811, 1812, 1813, and I8l4, when the deliveries did not quite average five a 
year; in 1811, they amounted only to two, uml at this time it may be pre¬ 
sumed that the garilen possesscil the greatest resources. 

After all the explanation that has been otiered : after allowing full weight 
to the assertion that the llotaivicul Garden at Kew has always been a private 
establishment; admitting, moreover, tliut a larger nnmber of plants 4:as been 
given away than is generally supposed, and that in many eases applications fur 
plants have been liberally complied w ith, which is uiiduubttvlly the fact, it 
really docs seem impossihlu to say that it has been co^ductcil with that 
liberality or anxiety to promote the ends of science, and to render it iisefnl 
to the country, which it is urmil to meet \tith in similar institutions elsew here. 

So far as the Lord Steward's department is conccrnetl, the liotanical 
Garden at Kew is a dead weight upon the civil list; for, Sineonnectcd as it is 
with any of the palaces now occupied as roy al residences, it has become u 
mere magazine of materials, very vuliiuhle, no doubt, with w hich to stock the 
other royal gardens : it would require a i'cry large outlay of ^iioiiey to render 
it at all suitable for a royal pleasure-ground, and i| docs not appear to he 
wanted, now that Buckingham House lias become theXoinloii palace, with a 
•/ine garden to it: moreover, the public will akways expect that the only ex¬ 
tensive botanical garden in thd’country should be available Ibr public purposes. 
It is therefore reconimended that the Lord Stewuril he relieved from the 
burden of this garden, unless [t should be Her Majesty’s pleasure to retain it. 

If the Botanical Garden of Kew is reliii<)tiishcd by the Lord Nteward, it 
should cither be at once taken for public purposes, gradually iiiail^ .worthy of 
the country, and converted into u poweriiil means of promoting national 
science, or it shoilld be abandoned. It is little better than a i\|istc of money 
to maintain it in its present state, if it fulfils no intcUigihIu purpose, except 
that of sheltering a large quantity of rare and valuable plants. • 

{'he importance of public Botanical Yiardtiis has for ccnliirics been re¬ 
cognised by tlic governments of eiviliSed states, and at this time there is no 
European nation withrut simh an establishment, except England. I'he jnost 
■wealthy and most civilised kingdom in Europe oilers the only Eiirogtian 
example of the want o( one of the first proofs of wai<ltii,*’aiid civilisation. 
France, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, Kussia, llanovrr, Holland, not t^ mention 
amaller gov'ernments, have all botanical gardens, liberally maintained with 
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public funds; and, what is more curious, Dublin and Edinburgh have similar 
estublishuients, tu which grants of public money have been liberally furnished; 
but London bas nothing, except a small garden at Chelsea, maintained by the 
funds of u private corporation. It has usually happened that botanical gardens 
have been established to meet the wants of universities ; and so long as 
London was not the seat of a university, the necessity of establishing a public 
botanical garden was less pressing than it is at present. Now that a great 
number of students are anniialiy collected in London for the purpose of study, 
it has become indispensable that such means of instruction as a botanical 
garden atliirds should be jirovith'd. It appears, from returns obtained from 
the Society of Apothecaries, that annually, on an average of the last three 
years, ns many as 4d;i medical students have itcen registered us attending 
lectures on botany in London: they are compelled to attend these lectures, 
not only by the Apothecaries’ Society and the (lollege of Surgeons, but by 
the regulations of the arlny uiul navy; and yet this large number of young 
men studying the most important of professions, is practically deprived of the 
ailvautages of referring to a botanical garilcn, without which it is impossible 
that tln ir studies can be proseeiited cflieiently. It is true that there is a 
]lotuiiieal*(<artlen at <'belsea belongingtto the Apotbee.iries’ Society, but it is 
not to be cxpei ted that the finids of such a corporation, however liberally 
disposed it may be, should sufliee for the maintcnanec of such a botanical 
garden as the wants oHstudents render necessary. 

But this is only one out of many reasons why a National Botanical (Jar- 
<len should be main^iined by (tmernment near London. 

There are many gardens in the British Colonies an<l dependencies: such 
cstiiblislimeuts exist in Calcutta, Bombay. Sabarunpur, in the Isle of France, 
at Sydney, and in Triuiitad, costing many thousands a year: their utility is 
very much diminished liy the want of some system under which they can all 
Ih! regulated ami controlled. They are in ft similar condition to the Royal 
Forciog and Kitchen (ranlens already disposcti of; there is no unity of pur¬ 
pose among them; their objects arc unsettled; their powers wasted, from not 
receiving a proper directions they aiKltd no aid or assistance to each other, 
and it is to he (^ired, in some cases, hut little to the countries in which they 
are established ; and yet they arc capable of conferring very important benefits 
upon commerce, and of conducing essentially t« colonial prosperity. 

A National Botanical iiardcu would he the centre around which all those 
minor cKtahlisInniflit.s should he arranged ; they should he all under the con¬ 
trol of the chief of that garden, acting in concert with him, and through him 
with each other, reporting constantly their proceedings, explaining their wants, 
receiving thcirtsnpplics, an<l aidiiiit the mother country in every thing that is 
useful in the vegetableJcingdom. iVIcdicinc, coinmcrce, agriculture, horticul¬ 
ture, and many valimhlc branches of manufacture, would derive coiisidcrabie 
udvuntagcs from the cstahlisiAneut »f such a system. ** 

From a ganlcn of' this kind, (tovcriiinent would always he able to obtain 
autlicntic and ufliciu^ iufornuitiou upon points connected with the establish¬ 
ment of new colonies; i^ would alioru the phuits required on those occasions, 
without its being necpasary,*ns is now the case, to apply to the officers of 
jirivate i^tahlishmcnts for advice and assistance. 

8ucii a garden would be t]ic great source of new and valuable plants to be 
introduced lyid dispersed through this country ; it would lie a powerful nieatlS 
of incncasing the pleasure of those who already possess gardens, and, what is 
far mure infl>urtaiit, it would undoiihtedly become an efficient instrument in 
refining the taste, increasing*the knowledge, and augmenting the amount of 
rational pleasures of that importaill class of socicty,*to provide for the in¬ 
struction of which lufli hccoirtc so great and viisc aft objert with the present 
onjightened adpfinistration. , 

Fur|>oses Iik« tl»se. could not he eilcctually aeconmlished with such a place 
as the botanical (lardrii ^f Kew now is... The present establishment would, 
however, form an admirable foundation ; and the facility of reaching it, either 
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by land or water, renders it impossible to select n better site in the vicinity of 
the metropolis. 

To make it effective, it should be enlarged by the increase of at least 30 
acres from the pleasure-grounds of Kcw. Considerable additions should be 
made to the houses ; every thing should be svstcinatically arranged and named; 
there should .be distinct departments, lioth In the opem air, and in houset, for 
medicinal, economical, and agricultural plants; nurseries would be required 
for the propagation of plants for Government exportation, or for public pur¬ 
poses : gratuitous lectures should be given upon botany in a popular form, 
but not as a regular academical course ; the n)o.st beautiful specimens of the 
vegetable kingdom should be carefully prc.scrvcd for exhibition ; in short, the 
Garden should be perfectly adapted to the three brunches of iustniction, ex¬ 
hibition, and supply. 

There "is no sort of difficulty in effecting all this, and more, except the 
cost. To render it perfectly cfl'ective, would certaihly not cost altoMthcr at 
the utmost above 20.00(,'/.; 4,000/. a year would certainly pay for the main¬ 
tenance afterwards, exclusive of repairs, anti towartls this sum it is not at all 
improbable that the Apothecaries’ ISocict \ might be disposed to contribute, pro¬ 
vided such an arrangement were mads as would satisfy them that the objects 
of their garden at Chelsea, in that case to be abandoned, would be fulfilled. 

It is inconceivable that Parliament would refu.se the money for this pur¬ 
pose if the (iarden were really remodelled with a view m such objects as those 
just described. , 

The only difficulty that is anticipated in the working of such an establish¬ 
ment is, the manner of distributing the plants through the country, and this is 
certainly an embarrassing subject. 

There now exists .so great an eagerness to procure new and Ixxuitiful plants, 
that to give the public any thing like a right to a-sk for duplicates from Kew, 
would be to make a signal fur general .scramble, which might end in the 
de.struction of all that is valuable in the establishment; or if the officer in 
charge of the Garden had firmness enough to resist powerful applications on 
the one hand, and equally powerful demands u|K)n the other, hCt would pro¬ 
bably find the charge so disagreeable as to bn di.sgiisted wit^ it, or he would 
be driven to make an unwilling coiiqiromise between his duty and the difficul¬ 
ties of his po.sition. < • 

At the same time, nothing can justify the present system in a public garden. 

It has been proposed to sell the duplicate plants: so Ibng as tlic Garden 
remains in the Lord Steward’s department, it is impossible to sanction such 
a measure, which would be incoirqiutible with the liignity of the ('rown ; but 
if the Garden is placed under the Oimnv.ssioners of llcr Msjesty’s Woods, 
&c., the objection is not only removed, but the plan becomes, ujion the whole, 
the least objectionable of any, and in lliat case sucli a system us the following 
might be adopted :— ^ 

1. To secure at least two specimens for the garden. 

2. To supply Her Majesty’s gardens. 

3. To sell by auction annudlly all dispo.salile dn|ilicatc8. It is of course 

impo.ssible to .say what income would be derived from this, but the value of 
the plants would much depend upon the opinion the public might eifCt’rtain of 
jhe chief officer ofc the ^rden, wliosc busiiicss’it would be to determine the 
names of the plants to be sold. _ , * 

4. To propagate nothing except what i.s wanted for Government purposes, 
and far as the raising new plants from seeds (v:m be called propagation. 

In addition to this,^hcre should be vested in the chief officer of the Garden 
a power of making excitangqji with private individual!*'in this country at any 
time, and also with foreign gardens, after the wants of the British public 
satisfied. * 

. If Parliament were jo'grant a sum for rcnderingtKcw a great national gar¬ 
den, Her Majesty’s (Joinmissiuners of Woods, &c., would be relieved from a 
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considerable annual burden ; for it appears that since the year 1834 inclusive, 
the cost of repairs, &c. has been as follows :— 


£ «. d. 

1834 - - 497 11 0 

— - -•483 15 0 

1835 - - 8-^5 4 8 

— - - 6!il 0 () 


£ t. d. 

183C - - 881 4 0 

— - 4,183 19 4 

1837 - - 449 0 0 


je7,941 13 0 


and the charge of ordinary repairs-is not at all likely to be diminished under 
any arrangement, except that of entire renovation. 

As there is no necessity for effecting alterations in this Botanical Garden 
otherwise than gradually, no sodden burthen need be thrown upon the public 
on thiit account. 


Art.'V. The Wc.H London Gardeners Association for mutual 

Instruction. * 

j\IosoAY Kmiiiiff, Fih. 17. IHIO. — Mr. Shetirer brought forward his paper 
“ On the Cnlliirr n}' Jliis/irtinins.” lie would reconnnend to have a house 
built for the [jur|>.»se at the hack of a pine stove, hot-house, or any other 
building, «)f diinensions according to the (juantity required. The house in 
which he has grown nuishrooins with the greatest success was 10 ft. inside the 
walls, with a row of shelves .'SJ ft. wide on each side, a space in the middle 
.3 ft. wide for a doid>h- tine. The first shelf was ft. above the level of the flue, 
tuid IH in. between the top and bottom ofeagli of the shelves above that; the 
shelvgj were 10 or 1:^ inches ileep. The flues were the height of six bricks laid 
flatways, and 8 in. wide inside, leaving between them a cavity of 4 in.; the 
whide was jovered with fla^j^stones. (^st-iron ventilators were put in about 
.3 ft. apart tip the centre, to allow the heated air to ascend from the cavities 
between the flii^, which run parallel w ith the shelve.s the whole length of the 
house, and return by the back vytll to the chjmncy over the fireplace. The 
door was at one end of the house, iind light was admitted from windows in 
the roof. The iwaterials he nreferred were horse-droppings, which had not 
btren exposed tt^wet or to feriuentution, but collected from the stable with a 
quantity of .short litter .sulficient to raise the temperature of the bed to about 
05'’, to be firing- rammed when put on the .shelves about 8 or 10 inches deej), but 
if dung is scarce, 0 in. will tlo j in* two or three d.ays it will be fit to spawn. 
For procuring spavvu plentifully, he would recommend any of the three 
following methods. * In the ^lontn of June to take small pieces of spawn,,|o 
place them in coinniunication with the droppi igs which have been left,in plat es 
where brood mares uqil other horses had been kept; in September following, 
plenty of spawn will generally be found superior to any in bricks. Secondly, 
by putting a little spawt^'amoiig the dung in melon or cucumber pits or frames ; 
in September, when the crops are cleared away, as much spawn could lie taken 
out as i^ould give a plcntifid supply durisg the following winter, with a suffi¬ 
ciency left in the frames or pits to nroduce a gootl croj), by keeping on t{)g 
lights, by watering them if dry, and by covering with hay, which would give a 
supply* umil they were produced in the forcing-house. Thirdly', he would 
procure a supply by laying ^omt.* well-dried horse-droppings in one of the 
shelves in the house in the siunnipr, and spawning it afterwards, it would 
produce a plentiful supply. best spawn was knowh byyi sharp acid utush- 
rcXnn-likc smell* He preferred the 8|>awn that^iad tnc appearance of mouldi- 
filss to that ftiiich appeared like threads, as he considers when it is in that 
state its vegetative powejs are portly exhausted. When spawning the bed, he 
lays siliall pieces in holes 3 in. deep and about 6 in. d^iart, then well rams it,* 
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and allows it to remain a fortnight, when the spawn will have spread through 
the dung. About 1 in. thick of fresh dung to be placed over the whole, then 
covered with loam, the top spit of an old sheep pasture repeatedly turned 
over before using, if a little sandy the better; or the loam from an old melon 
frame, about 2 in. deep with the screenings, and 1 in. more of the finer sort, 
well rammedf but not made smooth or plastered; as water, when ic is 
necessary to be given, would pass off too rapidly. The temperature of the 
house to' be kept the first week at 55', the following week at .58°, to increase 
it the third week to 60°, which is sufficiently high, unless mushrooms would 
be wanted in a short time, when the temperature may lie raised to 70°, with a 
covering of hay 6 in. deep, lie always used water the same temperature m 
the house, giving it often but a little at each time, when the beds by their 
dryness were observed to want it. When growing mushrooms in beds, he 
would prepare his dung in the same manner us recommended for the house, 
with the addition of a little fresh dung when making up the bed, with wood 
faggots at the bottom about 2 ft. high ; the bed to run east and west with an 
angle of45°, as the north will produce in succession after the south aspect; the 
dung, 18 in. deeji, to be iiiiNcd up with about one fourth light turfy loam ; 'When 
spawned, to be covered with straw, wliich nmy be removed on fine dry days. 

Mr. Stanley coiisideretl mushrooms could best be grown in a humid atmo¬ 
sphere. He did not approve of such a high temperature as Mr. Shearer re¬ 
commended. He saw a bed made in the usual way wV:h well-prepared dung 
and horse-droppings, which was sjiawned on the 20th of^ November, and did 
not produce until the first week in April, from which a large supply was regu¬ 
larly gathered for a long time afterwards. 

Mr. Fish considered the subject was well worthy the attention of gardeners, 
as he is aware that in many places it was found difficult to produce them. He 
has grown mushrooms abundantly by preparing in May equal quantities of 
hors^ropfiings and cow-dung when well dried, to be spawned and then 
covered with littery manure ; air and light to be admitted freely, bySvhich 
they grow strong, and acquire a rich flavour. He saw spawn produced in 
melon frames in the way rccommendell by Mr. Shearer, which Ifcpt good for 
many years. «• 

Mr. Stanley would recommend fresh spawn for general use. 

Mr. Fish was certain that mushroom sjit.wn wouhl keep good for three or 
four years, but its vegetative powers are easily destroyed either by too much 
heat, or by too much wet. 

Mr. Grover used spawn which was made four years, afid produced an 
abundant crop. For making spawn he preferred sandy loam, cow-dung, horse- 
droppings, and a little road-scrapings. VVhoa sufficiently worked* together, it is 
then formed into bricks; while soft, a few holes to be made in it to receive the 
spawn ; when the bed is spawned, to be covered over 2 in'; thick with any stiff 
Idtimy soil. , • 

Mr. Thomas Keane used horse-ilroppings, loam, and cut hay, which, when 
well incorporated, were formed into bricks 10 in. long,'6 in. broad, and 3 in. 
deep, spawned in the usual nmnner, left twenty-four days before using, in 
a temperature from 60° to 6.5°. The same spawn was piled up in a dry loft, 
was used ibr four years, and the his{ bricks were as productive as^e first. 
He has grown fine mushrooms on_ shelves, as rrcoinmened by Mr. Shearer, 
With the temperature of the house from 55° to 60°. « 

Mr. Wragg agreed with Mr. Fish, that mushroom spawn'ean be kc|>v good 
for many years. He always made, at onectimCj^ a supply to serve him for 
four S.’ five years. As variations of ten^)erature would more or less affect 
it, he stored it in a bark shed, with power to admit or exclude air according 
to the changes of‘the scions.* * * , 

Mr. Fish always kept thp temperature of his houses at 60°t made excellent 
spawn, thoroughly impregnated in fourteen days, and has frowst fine crops on 
'dung beds in a vinery. . ’ " , 

Mr. Grover considered open windows were necessary to give air every three 
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or four days to the house ; that gentle syringings every two or three days, and 
a slight covering of hay, were conducive to the growth of the mushroom. 

Mr. Fish believed that the nearer we imitated the works of nature, the 
niorc successful would be our o|>eratiuns; and that the more substantial a bed 
is made, the more juicy and better would tm the produce. 

Mr. Caie agreed witlrMr. Fish in the observations just made, and in refer* 
ence to that subject, he always observed that mushrooms were found more 
plentifully after rain, and that showery after warm weather was the cause of 
producing them. He has grown mushrooms on shelves, by filling them in 
succession with well-prepared dung, and spawned, by whit is he produced a 
regular supply nearly all the year round. He has known gentlemen’s places 
where the gardeners rarely succeeded in growing mushrooms. 

Mr. Massey considered any adhesive soil fit for making the brick, but would 
give the preference to loam. He always made the best spawn with horse- 
droppings, cow-dung, anil loam ; he has ke|)t it for nine years. He always 
observed the new si>awu, when used, to run quicker ; and that an increase 
of temperature was necessary to excite the old, which he found as productive 
as the new. When the bricks were formed, and while soft, he made holes and 
inserted small pieces of spawn, which very soon imprcgnateil the whole. He 
did not think tliat Mr. .Shearer, however anxious Ii6 might be to obtain 
mushrooms, would succeed by raising the temperature to 70® j he never alloweil 
fire heat to raise his h>u.sc above 50° or 55°. He was opposed to the admission 
of light, which fie •£ sure is injurious to the mushroom. 

Mr. Thomas Kcahe agreed with Mr. Massey in the advantage of excluding 
the light, and also with Mr. (i rover in tlie benefit derived from syringing. 

Mr. Stanley had preserved spawn for seven years, and was one season un¬ 
successful ill growing them, although the bed was made with the same materials 
and attention as in other years. 

A general conversation then took place, ajid from the answers given to the 
manywciiquiries made on the subject, the failure was attributed to a combina¬ 
tion of circumstances which cannot always be controlled by the best practical 
gardenars. t 

Mr. W. Kcaji^ believed, from his practice, and which was generally cor¬ 
roborated by the observations that were made by the members who preceded 
him in the discussion, that musiirooms iwe best grown in places excluded 
from the light, and then detailed the practice adopted by the growers in the 
neighbourhood ot*Paris, who supplied the market during the whole year with 
mushrooms grown in quarries, where the same beds served for many seasons, 
with the addition of a little fresh dung mixed three or four inches deep, to 
enliven the bad for tlic spawn the jiettcr to work. He also agrced_ with the 
opinions so genewilly, expressed, of the advantages of gentle .syringings to 
create a dew, which^by its genial influence, is certain to increase the supply. 

Mr. Shearer, in his reply, entered at length into a full explanation of all tis 
practices, as detailed in his paper. ' . • 


Art. VI. Retrospective Criticism. 

Moistehiso the Air of Hot-houses by Slemn. — In p. 1,89. I find an arti^ 
on “ MoistSning the Air of Hot-houses,” by T. Appleby, dated February 15. 
1840, *in which he states that he had admitted steam in|o the orchide- 
ous house for nearly two vontbs. If so, he must have commenced its 
admission about the middle of D^ember, at which period I shouliT have 
thought such treatni^t woujd have been injuriou| t* thp plants, as tend- 
irife to force o* excite them too preinaturel;!? In this, however, I may be 
Wrong ; but I*nevcr admit the steam, much moisture, or increase the heat in 
the house befonif 65° <w 70°, until the beginning^ or middle of February, 
Bccordihg to the state of the weather; I merely mention this ck-cumstance, as' 
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probably an error in the periods may have occurred. I wish Mr. Appleby 
nad given some information respecting the size, shape, and dimensions of his 
boiler. The weight, 80 lb. “ with taps included,” does not convey any idea 
of either; neither does he, give the size of his house. These particulars 
might be of considerable advantage to any person wishing to pursue the same 
mode of treating their plahts. 

I therefore taSe the liberty of giving you the manner by which I create 
a humid atmosphere for my orchideous epiphytes ; fully aware of the advan¬ 
tage they derive from this system, in every instance save one; and in that 
particular 1 must take the liberty of differing from Mr. Appleby. I do .so 
with great diffidence, and with the hope that he may be induced, by some 
future remarks on this subject, to enable me to overcome the only difficulty 
and imperfection which I conceive exists in the admission of steam. 

To quote Mr. Appleby’s words, “ The most delicate flowers are not in¬ 
jured, nor their duration shortened.” I unfortunately have found that 
several flower-buds have been so injured as to turn quite yellow and sickly, 
and drop off* a few days before they ought to have expanded. This has 
occurred with the catasetums and cattleyas, and several of the onchtiuuis 
have had “ their periods of duration shortened.” The same injury has 
occurred to .some stove plants, which I introduced amongst the epiphytes. 
This I now remedy by removing the flowering plants at a proper period to a 
dry house. On the other hand, there arc several whij;h do not appear to l)e 
affected by it. At the same time that 1 regret this, 1 am well repaid by the 
rapid and luxuriant growth of the plants, and by the nun:bcr of pseudo-bulbs 
they have and are now forming. Those plants which two years ago were 
small, weak, and sickly, have now become large and healthy, and have thrown 
up three, four, and five shoots; and next year many of them will be what 
may be called fine specimens. Added to tlie modified steam they receive during 
a considerable portion of the night, particularly in warm weather, which may 
be said to be analogous, in a great measure, to their heavy native nightly.dews, 
1 frequently syringe overhead with tepid water, generally twice a week, and 
sometimes oftencr. This I am indiic'^d to do, ^s I find the material in which 
they are potted is not much affected by the steam,’ being only superficially moist. 

My plants are placed on platforms of white Yorkshire fiaHs, and the pots 
are packed round with flakes of fresh mpss, which gives the house a very 
pleasing appearance, and retains n great deal of moisture. The flags also 
absorb much of the water used in syringing, and keep up ac:oustant humidity, 
particularly in warm weather, by gentle evaporation, which is grateful to tlie 
plants. I would recommend Mr. Appleby to introduce a plant of the Co^ca 
occidentals (Tetramerium odoratissimurn Sprcug.) into his house ; it seems to 
thrive particularly well in that atmosphere, and its rich and luxuriant dark 
green fohage is highly ornamental. ' , 

. It is now three years since 1 put up a stefpn boiler, attached to a small 

E ine-house, and having experidneed the decided advantage derived from a 
umid atmosphere, in swelling off’the grapes and pines,,as well as the healthy 
appearance, cleanliness, and growth of tiic few stove-plants in the house, I 
placed a boiler to every house except the green-hohsc. In February, 1838, 
for the same reason given Mr. Appleby, to create a moist atino^here in 
the orchideous house, which is 22 ft. long, 12 ft. wide, I attached a bOller to it. 

^ The boiler is of metal 2 ft. 6 in.long, by _2ft. wide, 1 ft. Sin. deep, and J in. 
thick, inside measure ; and it diminishes 2 in. from top to t^ottonl on the four 
sides. The flanche round the boiler projects 2^ in. j tjlic cover is flat, and 
liu. ^hick, with the usual holes, which I drill in, the situations best suited for 
tlie safety valve, steam-pipe, suppl^-pipH and gauge^ocks. There is also a 
hole cast in the cfintr^J i^the lid 8in. by 4in.,^ovai in,form, to clean out the 
boiler when requisite. The cbver is fastened on the nanche.of the boiler by 
bolts and nuts, and the jt>ining made good with iron cement, composed lof 
brings of metal, sulphui;$ and saltpetre. This makes the hoil&r steam-tight. 
The boilei*M set oVer the fire which heats the house (as I continue to 
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prefer the smoke-flue), and the steam is admitted into the house by means of 
a stop-cock at pleasure, or to whatever extent is deemed desirable. Tltere 
is a damper in the due, which in hot weather, when the moisture is particu¬ 
larly desirable, turns off the fire and prevents it circulating through the flues, 
and increasing the temperature of the house. At other times, the fuel 
required to heat the house boils the water, the kteam from which, if not 
admitted into the house, escapes through the safety-valve. 

There is a shelf of Yorkshire flag in the front-of the house, one foot wide, 
supported on inch-round iron bars; and under this shelf, near t.hc front edgd 
of It, runs the steam-phie, perforated at every foot with small holes, less 
than ^ of an inch. The pipe is inch bore. I first used a lead pipe, but 
soon found the expansion anci contraction so great, that it got out of shape, 
and occasioned so great a lodgment of condensed vapour in various places, as 
to rather impede the entrance of the steam. I then substituted the gun-barrel 
gas-pipes, and find they answer admirably.— JoAn Lyons. Ladiston, Mullingar, 
May 26. 1840. 

The Construction of Mr. Penn's Hot-houses. —From some expressions in 
our qgcount of Mr. Penn’s mode of heating and ventilating (p. 120—128.), it 
has lieen thought that it was not requisite to have either the sloping sashes of 
the roof, or the upright sashes of the front, to open. A very little reflection, 
however, will convince any one that Mr. I’enn’s mode of ventilating can only 
be effective while artificial heat is being applied ; and, conscquentl}', that in 
houses heated by his mode, as well ns in ail other houses heated artificially, 
provision must be'made for ventilating during the hottest summer months, 
when artificial heat is not wanted. From this, it will, we trust, be clearly 
understood, that Mr. Penn’s mode of warming and ventilating requires no 
deviation whatever from the usual mode of constructing the roofs, fronts, and 
ends of hot-houses.— Cond. 

The EUon and Black Eagle Cherries, (p. SU'l'')—The Elton is a very fine 
cherr.^ and deserves a place in every gentleman’s garden ; hut as to the Black 
Eagle, another of the cherries raised by the late Mr. Knight, it is not a merry 
(mcrise), ce^ainiy, but it is,^notwithstanding all that has been smd to the 
contrary in your Magazine (p. 264.), a small cherry : nor, though small, is it 
good ; tor a p<Sbrer, morq vapid fruit was never produced. It is, however, 
a free-growing tree and a tolerably bearer. 1 h/ive both the Elton and Black 
Eagle in my garden, near Liverpool, and the account 1 give of their qualities 
is the result of ex|teriencc.— T. It. Liverpool, May 28. 1840. 

_ When matters of this kind arc related by a correspondent who does not give 
his name puh'''’'" I'*' ''■'"bt at least to give it to the conductor confidentially. 
— Cond. 


Art. VM. Queries antj Answers. 

A ClXtTHY Substanc*, white above and greenish beneath. —I take the liberty of 
sending you a specimen qf a curious natural production, which has been this 
year found covering some meiRlows, near an estate of Lord Radnor’s in Berk¬ 
shire. It was found on the receding of the waters, after the long-continued 
floods of last winter p''d spring, on some meadow land near Lechlade and 
Fairford in Gloucestershire. The quantity covered in on£ large mass, withoeA 
any interruption, was as much as ten or twelve acres in one piece. No such 
appearance^has ever been seen or beard of before, though the' same land has 
been flooded almost every War. ‘ The substance was so adhesive thyt the 
farmers tried ploughing and harrowii'^ it but in vain; tlje Only way of getting 
rid of it was by pulling it off like a plaster. As^anyvas four or five meadows 
b^e been covered with the enclosed clotby substance, and what is singular is, 
tnat some of t^se.^eadows had not been under w^ter any part of the winter. 
A somewhat s^ilar substfince was said to have fall At .in a field* somewhere- 
in Prussia last year, and I saw a 'specimen of that. -It wa8*very like the 
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enclosed, but not so thick, and of a grevish coleiir. Thjs material is so ttitcK, 
that a gentleman, a neighbour of Lord Radnor’s, has had a'waistcoat made of 
it. The specimen sept has been taken from tlie ground for above six weeks. 
Any informatipp you can give me respecting this singular production will be 
most thank&ny received. Small pieces of the filmy white senm have often 
been found in the low lands and ditches in the same neighbourhood, but 
nothing at all of this kind. The green side was next the ground. — L. H. 
Grotvenor Street, May 30. 1840. 

The substance sent was about 6 in. square, and a quarter of an inch thick; 
white and cottony above, like a piece of fleecy hosiery, and on the under side 
green, exactly like fresh conferva, with some withered blades of grass and 
other extraneous matters mixed with it. This green side was evidently that 
which had been next the surface of the ground, and the grass, &c., had adhered 
to it when it was torn off. The upper side had become white, in conse()Ucnce 
of being bleached by the sun, as is frequently the case with the conferva on 
the sides of ditches and ponds, during summer, after the water has been some 
time drained out of them. We sent a specimen of this substance to the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, and the following is an extract from liis letter:— 

“ I am sorry that 1 cannot give you any very definite informalibii on the 
substance of which ybu transmitted me a specimen. I have very frequently 
seen over meadows, after the floods have subsided, a coat of a similar substance, 
but not beautifully bleached as your specimen. 1 suspect that it is foiiferva 
rivularis, which, when dry, scarcely differs under the microscope ; but, if so, 
the mass cannot, I should think, have arisen lirum planlS'vrashed out of the 
main stream, but from individuals that have vegetated on the spot, the flood 
having probably been of long duration. I cannot say, however, that I have 
ever seen C’onferva rivularis grow in such a situation ; but 1 know not to what 
other species to refer it. I do not think there is more than one species of 
Conferva in the substance ; butt there are a few individuals of fJlosterium, 
Vorticella, Gomphonema, Scenedismiis, Bacilliiria, Oscillatbria, Fragillaria, 
&c., but none in a very good condition, if I remember right, the substance 
found in Russia and Prussia consisted principally of those minuic algic which 
resemble infusoria.— M..J. Berkeley. ^ig'iiCliffe, Warnrford, June \(). 1840.” 

Stock for the Moorpark Apricot; in answer to- J. W. li., at p. 280. — 
Generally, throughout the county of Leicester, apricot trees, that arc planted 
by the side of a dwelling, rarely die in that sudden manner I have witnessed 
them do in gardens, 1 have often felt luinibled when ^lassing these fine 
specimens, to think that we could not compete w'ith them ; the trees in our 
gardens dying yearly off by large branches, whilst theirs are annually pro¬ 
ducing fine crops, and the trees rarely tlying, except from olfl age. These 
trees are pruned and nailed by men who in general cai^ haije but an imperfect 
knowledge of the constitution of plants, k have thongUt the cause of their 
c^’ing in our gardens arises from a bruise; for j»ar<leiicrs of this sort are in 
general more careful with their 'trees tiuui wc are. There is not that straining 
and twisting exercised by them, to give the tree thc'^^artistical appearance 
which many of us of the “ new school ” think is requisite. — IV, Brown, 
Mereyale, .Tune 6. 1840, • 

A new Syttem ofcidtivating Frame Potatoes.—Covent Garden Market. Frame 
potatoes were plentiful enough^ut owing to a new system of cultivtiting this 
vaiversal and indispensable roof, by planting thenf in the autumn in a peculiar 
soil, and keeping the beds warm by^ rich dung, and inmervidus to frost, 
the potatoes produced in frames arc in less demand, and scarcely at a re- 
munqrating price, whilst those planted in the autumn are sold freely at 4d. or 
6d. per lb., and pay wgll. (iWont. 6yir<m.,t'May 25. 1840.) Can you or any of 
your correspondents giw> an account of the mode of cubare above mentioned, 
stating what 'are the peculiarities of the soil referred to, and>what the moUe 
of keeping the beds warm Uy rich dung, &c.— T, R. Liverpool, May 28.18^, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Noiice of a Visit to Eyevotjod and Presleign. By J. B. W. 

Etewood, the seat of the Earl of Oxford, is about two miles 
from the town of Kington, near the northern Qdnfines of Here¬ 
fordshire. In the days of its splendour this must have been a 
noble place, the h«luse and every thing about it being on the 
most extensive scgle; and at that time no expense was spared 
in keeping it in the highest order: for a number of years, how¬ 
ever, the place has been gradually going to decay, the flower- 
garden having been planted with potatoes, the lawn turned into 
a hay field, and the park applied^ solely^to agricultural uses. Yet, 
even n^w, there is an air of magnificence about it, which strikes 
one most forcibly when viewing for the first time the ancient¬ 
looking mansion, backed by a wodded hill, and surrounded by 
an extensive posk, through which an avenue leads up to the 
boundary of the pleasure-gro|jind, in thu direction of the prin¬ 
cipal front. This pleasure-ground contains many fine evergreens, 
especially on the ^est side of the house, where they are massed 
and intermixed with water.in the most picturesque manner. At¬ 
tached to a pa^t of the building there is a plant-house in the old 
style, from the front,of which the water and trees above-men¬ 
tioned have a beautiful appearance; the park also is overlooked, 
and several views of distant scenery obtained, from this and other 
parts of the pleasure-ground. The flower-garden (now about 
to be restored) was situated at one end of this green-house, and 
formed a termination to th^ grounds in that direction. A walk 
winding among shrubs and trees leads from the pleasure-ground 
to the extensive kitchen-gan-den, which is excellently situate both 
as to cqnvetlience and shelter, but, not having been regularly 
worked for many years, it will require much additional labour to 
bring it into a high state of* cultivation. A long range of gldls 
occupies the back v^pll of,one of the divisiof»s\f the kitchen- 
garden. One ofithe houses is a late vinery; two are appropriated 
to pine plants, hamng vines trained to the rafters; and two are 
peach-hoMses, in which the trees are whitewashed with lime in 
the manner of Mr. Paxton at Chatsworth, noticed in a previous 
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number of this Magazine. The reason assigned by Mr. Ker 
for this practice is, that it causes the buds to break better, while 
Mr. Paxton whitewashes to ripen the wood. 1 think, however, 
that the only real good such a dressing cap do, is to check the 
increase of insects, and it would probably be an effectual cure 
for the brown coccus, often so troublesome in peach-houses. Some 
of the wall-trees, as pears and morello cherries, are very good; 
others, as the apricot and peach, very bad; but in every place 
where I have been, with one or two exceptions, the peach trees 
look unusually ill, the last wet and sunless summer having im¬ 
perfectly ripened the young wood, which, in consequence, gums 
and dies. 

It appears to me that the evil influence of an ungenial season 
might in a great degree be counteracted by a proper formation 
of the border, by which the i\>ots of a tree might be kept under 
almost as much control as its top. 

Formerly it was, and frequently is even jiow, the practice in 
making wail borders, to take out or to trench. the ground 3, 4, 
or 5 feet deep, and from 8 ftt to 12 ft. wide; arid then, if the situa¬ 
tion were low, or the subsoil wet, to make a single drain along the 
front, parallel to the walk. In such borders the trees grow and 
bear comparatively well, so long as their roots remain near the 
surface; in a few years, however, the roots begin to dive down¬ 
wards, meeting with no obstruction, but rather encouragement 
(the best soil in trenched borders (>eing at the Jaottom), and 
finding at all times an abundant supply of moisture; and the trees 
soon acquire a luxuriant, and consequently a sterile, habit, which 
the severe winter pruning to whiefi strong-growing wall-trees are 
usually subjected, confirms and increases rather than restrains. 
Where a case of this nature occurs, it would be well to try the 
radical remedy of‘‘cutting off the supplies,” by taking the trees 
entirely up, and replanting them ’iiear the surface,*■ carefully giv¬ 
ing the roots as nearly a horizontal directibij as possible ; this, 
however, would only b^ a temporaryecure, calculated to check 
redundant growth for a few years, but not permanently, as the 
roots would get too deep again if not prevehted by a substratum 
of some impenetrable material, which it ^ould then perhaps be 
impracticable to apply. Instead of those deep and narrow pits 
which defeat tjieir own end, I would have the borders*for peach, 
apricot, cherry, and plum trees 15ft. wide; for p^ar or apple 
trees, 18 ft. In depth, no border, under ordinary circuihstances, 
n&ed exceed 2 ft. 6 in. at the wall, deepening with an even slope 
to S fb. at the vwalk; parallel td which, if the situation is low, 
or the subsoil retentive, a good tile Ilrain Aiould be constructed 
1 ft. deeper than iSie bottom of the border, and filled up with 
rough stones, of which a layer 6 in. thick ^covered by a few 
inches of leaves to prevent the soil from filling the interstices) 
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should be spread equally over the bottom of the border. Where 
the subsoil is dry, of course drainage is not necessary; and the 
layer of stones might be reduced to 3 or 4 inches in thickness, its 
'only.but highly important use being to prevent the roots from 
penetrating deeper than their assigned boundary. Again, in 
very wet situations, 9 or 10 inches of stones would be required to 
insure proper drainage, thus varying the relative depth of soil 
and stones according to local circumstances, the principle to be 
acted upon being to keep the roots of the trees near the surface, 
and comparatively dry. Such a bed of well-chosen soil (good 
strong loam, without dung) would be amply sufficient for the 
healthy maintenance of the trees; and the roots, having plenty 
of space for horizontal extension, would never, to any injurious 
degree, penetrate through the substratum. Deep digging must 
be avoided; the borders should therefore be cropped with shallow¬ 
rooting vegetables, such as lettuces, onions, turnips, &c. 

The plan I recon^end may, at first sight, appear troublesome 
and expensive, but ultimately it would be found the most econo¬ 
mical, because frobi such borders a remunerative return of fruit 
would be obtained, and the after cost of renewing the trees would 
be much lessened. The premature decay of peach and apricot 
trees, which so frequently occurs, is in a great measure owing to 
tlie injudicious formation of the bordef they grow in, whereby a 
bad s^tem of roots is first induced, and then imperfectly formed 
wood; ^he pext steps are (jisease and death. In hot-house grape 
culture, too, s^y^" tenths of the failures that happen arise from 
the same cause; for the vine, although a gluttonous feeder, dislikes 
more than any other fruit tre<? to seek its' food in a wet medium. 
This subject is only lately beginning to be understood, but, on 
account of its great importance, it deserves the especial consider¬ 
ation of every gardener. * 

Bmdtibroolf. — A short disftince from the town of Presteign, 
in Radnorshire, Il\eFe is a remarkably neat little place, called 
Boultibrook, which some* years ago w^ remodelled, if not en-' 
tirely formed, by Sir Harford Jones Brydges, Bart., to whom 
the property belongs. The situation of the house is exceedingly 
well chosen, as it is’placed in some open meadows which rise 
gently from the river Lugg; and, although in the vicinity of the 
bleak and barren Welsh .hills, the place is so well sheltered tba^ 

♦ SinCe th^se remarks wore written, I have read some very judicious direc¬ 
tions for the formation of viq,e borders, in vol. xi. of the Penny CychpeEdia, 
article “ Grape Vine.” The writer ^ere recommends a layer of concrete, 
“ composed of powdered unsized lime and gravel, ^wdrked together with 
water on the spot^’ to be first laul all over the boAom of the border; and after 
this>is set, “ the stratum of stones, to the depth of at least 6 or 8 inches, may 
be laid on. Sonfe dfied heath, or tough turf with the^green side downwards, 
should btelaid over the stoifcs to prevent the soil from mixing with them.” — 
J. B.W. 
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it is comparatively warm. One rather inconvenient arrangement 
is, that the public road must be crossed in passing from the 
mansion to the gardens, to which a walk, or rather two walks 
separated by a row of nut trees, leads through an orchard, ,1'he' 
kitchen-garden is small, but well situated, declining gently to the 
south. Against the north wall there are two vineries, in which 
the vines have formerly been spread under the whole of the 
roof, but it is the intention of Mr. Weatherston (the very in¬ 
telligent gardener) in future to adopt, as far as practicable, the 
method described several years since by Mr. Mearns, and which 
may be termed the successional system. By this method it is 
expected to obtain finer fruit, and also to admit more light into 
the interior of the house. Black currant trees, a novelty in the 
forcing department, have recently been planted in the earliest 
house, to be trained up the back wall. 

At the bottom of the kitchen-garden, on the south side, are 
the pleasure-grounds, in a low and damp s^ituation close to the 
river Lugg, besides which there are several small streams and a 
pond in the grounds. Close to the entrance' from the kitchen- 
garden there are two hot-houses ; the one a peach-house, the other 
a singular structure in which plants are kept. The chief part 
devoted to flowers is a very pretty group of beds directly in front 
of, but on a lower level thin, the peach and green houses. These 
beds have lately been formed by Mr. Weatherston, who, as I 
am informed, has greatly improved the^ whole of the place There 
is one great drawback, however, to the beauty of-»his little spot, 
and that is, some lanky poplars which stick themselves up be¬ 
tween those beds and’ the houses, only a few' yards from the 
front of the latter Besides their ungainly ajrpearance, these 
trees are injurious by shading the houses, and their roots must 
likewise impoverish the border of the peach-house. 

A piece of ground close to theViver side is now’in the course 
of preparation for a fruit-garden; it is, however, by no means 
•well adapted for such ^ purpo.se, being, from its low and damp 
locality, peculiarly liable to be affected by that greatest imperfec¬ 
tion of our climate, the late spring frosts, w'hich are invariably 
much more injurious in moist than in high’,and dry situations. 

Sir Harford, with great liberality, grants permission ^o the in¬ 
habitants of thp town to walk in his grounds, and I believe his 
*1kindness is never abused. «- 

■ Hertfordshire, Jan. 20. 1840. * 


Art. II. Postscript to Mr, Herbert's Article on Cylisus Adbmi in 
p. 289 . By the Hont- and Rev. W. Herbert, D.p.L^, F.H.S., Atf. 

Ha VINO written* to you hastily on thd'subject of theC^tisus 
Adami, or purple laburnum, and kept no copy of what I wrote. 
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I am not sure whether I stated, as I should wish to have* done, 
that. In the case which I suppose, of a hybrid bud proceeding 
from the joint operation of the cellular tissue of two woods 
brought into intimat^ union and contact by any sort of grafting, 
it may naturally be expected that the hybridity should be less 
indissoluble than in the case of a hybrid produced from cross¬ 
bred seed; because the two sides of the bud may severally have 
received more of the influence of the wood to which they were 
most nearly approached, while the centre of the bud might per¬ 
haps partake more of the joint types. That view of the subject 
would account for the anomalous habit of this Cytisus, in throw¬ 
ing out fertile branches which nearly revert to the respective 
characters of the two parents, while a portion of the tree con¬ 
tinues .to be hybrid and sterile. In recommending to gardeners 
to make*experiments with a view to produce §uch curious arti¬ 
ficial results, and to verify my theory, 1 should wish them to 
lacerate the edges the graft or piece inserted by budding, as 
well as of the stock, so that the cellular tissue of the two plants 
might become no^ merely united, but absolutely intermixed and 
blended together, at the line of union. The wood must be then 
teased into breaking from that line, by rubbing off all buds that 
appear elsewhere. Of course it would be advisable to try the 
experiment first with such plants as bfeak most readily from the' 
hard ftrood. It appears to me possible that a cross between the 
olive and privet might b^ so obtained, which probably could 
not be effected by a semuial cross; or of such a sterile plant as 
the double ye'lfow rose, with some other species or variety. 

London^ May 20. 1840. 


Art. III. Further Remarks on the Cytisus Addm'i. By the Hoo. 
a»d Rev. W. HEanaRT, D.C L., F.H.S., &c. 

I HAVE received your note, enclosing M. Poiteau’s letter with 
reference to the papers ih the Ann. de ki Soc. (THortic. de Paris, 
relating to the Cytisus Adamt. I perceive that M. Prevost con¬ 
ceives the original snoot of C. Adhmf to have proceeded from a 
preexisting aberratiod of*6’. Zaburnum, which sent an anoma¬ 
lous shoq,t through the graft of C. purpdreus, a supposition 
repugnant to all that we know of the process of vegetation. 
Poiteau hating, jn 1830 (vol. vii. p. 95.), published M. Adam’s 
statement, 4hat the branch issued together with some shoots of 
6’. purpdreus from the Bark of C. purpureus, round a budfin- 
serted in C. Z,ab6rnum, which nad perished ^of remained sulky 
fur « year; that he nad sofd the original^lant before it had pro- 
difCed flowers^ together with others grafted* from it; and that it 
no longer existed in his garden; M. Camuzet (vol. xiii. p. 196.), 
in 1833, visits the original plant in the garden of M. Adam, at 
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Vitry, after his death, examines it, and is satisBed that even to its 
roots the stock is C. Adam/, and not C. laburnum ; and asserts 
thereupon that it was a mule from seed, and that M. Adam 
must have been mistaken in thinking the shoot had proceeded 
from the graft. No reliance can be placed on this conflicting 
statement. M. Camuzet has furnished no proof of the identity 
of the plant he examined, nor even of the inference he draws, 
for he does not say that the stock had any branch below the 
graft; and its supposed difference from C. /.aburnum could have 
been only perceived in the appearance of the bark, which is not 
satisfactory. M. Leclerc Thouin’s observations are not directed 
to this C^tisus, but to a monstrous orange differing from the 
fruit of the plant from which the graft was supposed to have been 
taken. He supposes that vessels of cellular tissue, in lateral 
contact with each other, may be filled with the sap of the two 
different varieties separated by the most slender partition, and 
the sap of the one modified by passing int^ the other. It will 
be seen by the original words which I have subjoined in a note*, 
and which form the only sentence directly to the point, that M. 
Leclerc, speaking of mathematical surfaces with reference to 
such a subject, does not make his meaning very distinctly intel¬ 
ligible ; but, as far as I can understand it, it does not seem to 
militate against my supposition, and I see nothing in the papers 
to which 1 am referred which should induce me to alter it.‘ 

It is known that a bud*pt:oQeeds fropi the cellularttissu^ of the 
plant. It must therefore originate in the jujees within ,the 
cells, or in the juices between the cells, or in both. Which¬ 
ever of the three be assumed to be* the true see no reason 

why the two woods united by insertion liiay n«t operate jointly 
to produce a bud, and, if they do so, the produce must be ex¬ 
pected to partake of their joint peculiarities. Taking it to pro¬ 
ceed from the juices within the cells, it is certain that cells may 
be confluent, and their contents in progress (recome mingled in 
'Some one cell, because,^ unless two lacerated or cut cells could 
unite, no nourishment could be given to the piece inserted ; and, 
if two half cells can grow together, their contents can be min¬ 
gled, and the cells proceeding therefrom partake of a joint 
origin. Taking the bud to proceed from the outward juices per¬ 
vading the interstices of the cells, the combination ot the two 
Huids, so as to produce a joint result, is still mor,e easy; and, if it 

U devient facile de concevotr q*{e la mati^e organUable soit absorbee 
^galement et assimildb ^ideremment dans deux^ vdsicuj^s voisines, alors inline 
que leura porois se seratent dh partie sonddes; que la seve de Tune se modifie 
en passant dans rautre,*et que la difference specifique apparaisse netteottbnt 
tranchde du deux c6t4| d’une double cloison, si minde ^ noli yeux, que nous 
pouvons presque la considerer coaiine une surface hathdmatique.” ( V ol. xviii. 
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is possible in either case separately, it is equally possible H the 
bud be considered as proceeding from the juices without and 
within, or even from the very substance of the cellular partitions. 
But it is certain that the sap is not modified (as M. Leclerc sup¬ 
poses) by passing fiV)m the cells of one wofed into those of the 
other; on the contrary, it conforms itself in all usual cases of 
insertion to the nature of the wood through which it last passes, 
so as to produce that wood unchanged in its growth and progress. 
Mj' reason for giving credit to M. Adam’s assertion with respect 
to the origin of this curious plant is, that we have had no in¬ 
stance of a hybrid from seed resolving itself in the course of its 
growth into its component and fertile elements, nor of any mule, 
cither animal or vegetable, becoming (either altogether or in 
part) more like one of its parents than it was in the form first 
assumed ^fter its perfect developement. 

London, May 29. IS^O. * 


Art. IV. On fiMverising Soils, as a Means improving them. 

IJy John Fish. 

The fertility of adhesive soils becomes greatly increased by 
frequently exposing them to the atmosphere, by which means 
they become so much pulverised, as fo encourage the growth of 
the fibres of plants. One cause of the unproductiveness of ad¬ 
hesive •Soils is, that air cannot penetrate to the seeds or roots of 
plants; preve«ting the germination of the former, and the future 
wellbeing of the other. In |uch cases, the roots of plants can 
receive no advantage from the carbonaceous matter which exists 
in the atmosphere, from the decomposition of animal and vege¬ 
table substances on the earth’s surface. Another cause of unpro¬ 
ductiveness that such soils cannot retain a sufficient quantity 
of moisture, but ai^ saturateu upon the surface at one time, and 
burnt ns hard as a brick at another. 

In the former case, tfie fibres of plants are generally rotted; 
whilst in the latter they are torn in pieces by the cracks in the 
ground. The moisture will neither sink freely, nor rise freely, 
when the sun has eviiporiftcd the moisture on the surface. Again, 
in such«oiis the full advantage of manure cannot be realised, 
as it must be within the reach of the atmosphere before those 
changes can be effected, by which alone it can become the 
nourishmdht of plants. Hence the importance of trenching, 
ridging, and frequent digging,^ by which a large portion off the 
soil is exposed to tlje atmosphere, and rende)^ed more friable and 
open in its texture. These operations ntay be performed as soon 
as the ground is»clean. The depth will dd))end upon the nature 
of the *8011 and subsbil: strong soils can ^arcely t>e dug or 
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trenched too deep; nor indeed can any soil, unless the subsoil 
contains something noxious to vegetation. 

Pulverisation ought to go on during the process of vegetation, 
by the free use of the fork or hoe. In summer such operations 
prevent the soil getthig dried up, as evaporation proceeds more 
rapidly from a hard surface than a loose one. It is some time 
before water can penetrate a hard surface, upon a loose one it 
sinks to the roots at once. The more soil is stirred among crops 
of any description, the more fibres will plants produce, and this 
increase of strength to the plants will more than pay the labour. 
Independent of the neat and orderly appearance of the drill 
system among culinary vegetables, it possesses the advantage of 
enabling us freely to stir the soil: for this purpose I consider a 
three-pronged fork preferable to a hoe, as by using the latter the 
ground gets hard below. Believing pulverisation to be of great 
importance for loosening the texture of strong soils, enabling the 
fibres of plants to run in all directions in search of food, imbib¬ 
ing and imparting a sufficiency of moisturd. without receiving 
too much, or retaining it too long, and also a;> tending to eradi¬ 
cate deleterious properties in the soil, I should wish to see it 
more generally adopted, and extended to the cultivation of many 
of our field crops. 

Exotic Nursery^ King's Hoad, May 18. 1840. 


Art. V. Description of an Instrument uiedfor taking the Heights of 
Trees. By H. W. Jukes, Esq. 

In the autumn of 1836 I spent several months at Studley 
Royal, in Yorkshire, the residence of Miss Lawrence, making 
portraits of trees for the Arhoretum Britanicum. As these por¬ 
traits were all drawn to a scale, it became necessary to measure 
the trees; and their heights were taken with the iflstrument or 
machine of which 47. is an outline, to' a scale of a foot 
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to inch. This instrument cmisists’of a thin board of oak, 
2 fl. 9 in. long, shaped like a gun-stock, the eyd a being adapted 
for the shoulder, tfie nTuzzle or line o c for taking a sight lof 
the top of the tree, and the square, of which c c4 is a side, being 
marked orient on. the board at the farther extremity.j The 
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length of the side of this square is 4 in. A diagonal line is 
drawn across from the angle c; and fiaraliel to this line, a brass 
pendulum is suspended from a side pin. This pendulum has a 
curved limb or finger e attached anywhere^ear its middle; and 
the |)endulum and cArved limb are kept from flying off the board 
by two brass guards, which, however, admit the free action both 
of the pendulum and curved limb. A^t the extremity of the 
muzzle c, a sight is fixed, as in the barrel of a common fowl> 
ing piece, to guide the eye; and the but-end of the instrument 
being applied to the shoulder, and the sight on the end of the 
barrel part directed to the top of the tree, the operator advances 
towards it or retires backwards till the point of the curved limb 
is visible above the line of the stock, as in the figure. The cir¬ 
cumstance of the curved limb being visible above the barrel part 
of the imstrument, proves to the, operator that the plumb line 
rests on the diagonal line of the stjuure, and consequently that 
the angle made by the eye of the operator with the top of the 
tree is 45°. The^ distance of the operator from the tree, and 
the height of his eye from the ground, being then added together, 
give the height of the tree; unless the ground should not be 
level, in which case allowance must be made, either by adding 
or subtracting, according as the ground may be lower where the 
operator stands than at the root o^the tree, or the contrary. 

This instrument, I believe, was in¬ 
vented by Mr. Cuthbertson, the 
head gardener at Studley Royal, 
who was my constant assistant in 
•taking the measurements. 

It has occurred to me, that the 
same principle might be exemplified 
in a more portable instrument, and I 
Jiave accordingly contrived 48., 
which is only 12 in. long on the 
^ I upper side. It is made of box, with 
a brass oStant suspended from its 
centre, and loaded at the extremity, 
with a curved limb, as in Jig. 48. 
It is unnecessary to describe the 
manner of using it, which is pre¬ 
cisely the^ame as that bf the preceding figure. • • 

London, May, 1840. 



Aet. VI. On the Decay in groie/wg Larch apd Spruce Fir Trees. 

• . By J. WiGHTOlf. 

You have often taken notice of the deca;j in larch and spruce 
fir trees, commonly Ailed the rot, and invited ojpinions as to its 
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cause. As nothing satisfactory has been discovered on the 
subject, I venture my opin%>n, which is, that this decay proceeds 
from the too rapid growth of the trees when young, and from 
their very slow growth when aged. In confirmation of my 
opinion, 1 have sent you specimens from dedayed, and also from 
healthy trees, taken from the trunks and from*the roots. 

When larch and s|:fruce firs are young, they grow often 
rapidly, and the wood formed at that period is very porous both 
in the trunk and roots. As the trees advance in age, the supply 
for their growth is less, from the soil being greatly exhausted, 
and often from the trees not having been thinned out in proper 
time. The outer case of wood then formed is less porous, and 
becomes in time too compact to admit air to the early formed 
wood within. I'kis latter being of a coarse grain, the dry rot 
begins to infect it, in the same .manner as it attacks wodd which 
has been painted ‘ in a green state, the paint excluding the air 
from the inside wood. The specimen No. 1., taken from the 
root end of a decayed larch, is an example. ‘ 

The decay in the trees goes on more or less.Hipidly, according 
to the grain of the wood. It ascends the trunk and makes its 
way along the roots; at least those first formed which have 
become the conducting tubes to the trunk from the smaller roots 
and fibres. As the disease advances, the sap collected in the 
fibres passes with difficulty through the decayed conducto.'s to 
the trunk, and the trees become sickly, although the small roots 
and fibres where the sap accumulates be healthy. Tihis will be 
evident in the root specimen No. 1., cut off 1 ft. ffom the bole 
of the tree. As farther proof thet decay proceeds from too 
quick a growth, the trees that have grown besid(^ decayed ones, 
but happened to grow slowly, have been found sound; and it 
may often be observed, in trees partly decayed, that it is the quick 
growths in the trunk that are rotten. Specimen No. 2. shows 
the former, and No. 3. the latter. 

, Decay may, in some cases, have procegded from other causes; 
when trees make unusually large growths, as in specimen No. 4., 
such wood cannot last long. In this specimen, however, the 
outside wood is of fine grain. 

The supposition, that the soil is the cause'of rot, is in a gi’eat 
measure correct, if climate be taken in conjunction with Soil. It 
is- a common ob^rvation, that a tree has got down, to a soil 
which it does not like. If the soil were in fault, the wood grown 
then would be bad, whereas in reality it,is the best. The error 
lies iH the supposition that the deicay proceeds in age from soil 
and climate; but its«fouqdation is actually laid in the youth of 
<he tree. In proof of J^^his, it is a known fact that tfees grown i'a 
cold and barren^situa^ons are always sound. ThUr ‘growths are 
'small, and the wood m consequence is dura'ble. The best*larch. 
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fur instance, in Britain, is grown at J)unke]d. The Atfaole 
frigate was built of it, and has well pfoved its durability, ^rhose 
grown among the rocks are the soundest. When they were 
pinnjed, there was hardly soil enough to c^ver their roots, but 
their foliage annually fulling and decaying in crevices of the 
rocks, formed sufficient soil for them ; and,*the supply increases as 
they advance in age. Larch grow there as in their native Alps. 
To this it may be objected, that the oldest larches in Britain, 
viz. those at Dunkeld, grow in garden soil, as do other fine trees 
in various places, especially in North Britain. For instance, at 
Melville House, Fifeshire, there are or were some fine larch 
trees growing on good land; and at the Whim, Peeblesshire, 
there are fine healthy spruce firs on wet bog soil. As these 
trees must have made strong growths, they may appear to offer 
.1 direct contradiction to the above statement, namely, that over¬ 
growth in youth and undergrowth in age combine to cause the 
rot. It must be ^nsidered, however, that the aged trees at 
Dunkeld were kept when young as green-house plants, and 
probably stunted^"so that they formed small-grainetl wood at 
first. Though they made large growths afterwards, the trees 
grew apart from others, and were not robbed of their supplies, 
so that it is most probable that their outside growths are in the 
same proportion as those of the inside. The same will apply 
to thS other two cases mentioned above; and, so far from their 
being ^t va»-iance with ny theory, it was from having observed 
them that 1 led to its adoption. Still it may be alleged 
that trees grow thick together in their native forests, and yet 
produce the best wood. 'I'hi# is true, but it must be remembered 
that the trees a»e in their natural climate, which is much colder 
than ours, and, of course, make slow growths. Those made 
while the trees are young are often the smallest, reversing the 
growth of oifr climate, where 1;he trees that have grown quickly 
when young, are joften starved in their after growth. This is 
not the case in natural fovests, where trees find abundant nourish-* 
ment from the mass of decayed vegetable matter which falls from 
the trees, and is ndl swept away like that in artificial plantations. 

From the rot beiqg ingre prevalent now than it was formerly, 
it has begn supposed that the trees are of a different kind from 
those first planted. It has been said that they came from North 
America. •This I do not believe; but, if it were true, it is ndt 
probable that they were natives of colder regions than those 
first planted here, and if so', they would not produce woc^ of 
coarser grain, or more likeljl* to decay. I& there are some 
varieties rais^l in'this dbuntry from »he iriginal stock, they 
w^uld be mgre likely to become naturalised here, and would 
perhaps stand Better,than the original treesj yet it is a well- 
known fact that some of the progeny of the ancient* trees have 
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been infected with the rot. The question then is, how comes it 
that the disease has been on the increase of late years ? One 
thing to be considered is, that there have been more trees 
planted, especially li^rch trees, and less care has been taken of 
them, than formerly.’ The trees are often fell thick together, to 
form cover for game, the soil in consequence soon becomes ex¬ 
hausted, and the thinning at last comes with a vengeance, but too 
late. Another question is, why fir trees die when they become 
hollow, whereas many other trees live to a great age as hollow 
as a drum ? The case of the firs is, however, different from that 
of their hollow neighbours; their disease being internal, both in 
trunk and root, while other trees often grow hollow from some 
external injury to branch or trunk, which does not affect their 
roots, so that they often grow vigorously while their rind and 
bark continue sound. 

If 1 am wrong in the opinion that the rot proceeds from the 
external wood excluding the air from the heart or inside of the 
tree, at least there can be no doubt that the seeds of decay are 
first sown by too rapid growth ; and little do pl'Anters think, when 
they admire the great progress of their young firs, that such 
rapid growth is but laying the sure foundation for trees rotten 
at heart. 

Cossey Hall Gardens, April 1. 1840. 


Aar. VII. On grafting the Achcia. By John BaEWafER, Gardener 

to Mrs. Wray. 

I HAVE often lamented to see the dwarf, delicate, but still 
beautiful, species of Acacia struggling for life among their more 
hardy and robust brethren, and especially when the desirable 
object of placing them in a situtttiou calculated to show their 
humble beauties to advantage, and impart to them a more hardy 
and robust constitution, js so easily obtained by grafting. This 
operation may be performed in almost any situation. Perhaps 
the best stock would be Acacia affinis, owing'to its rapid growth, 
and to its being hardier than any of the ^rest. I have known 
this species grown out of doors (from seed) to the height of 17 
or 20 ft. in three years ! 

What a magnificent object a tree 20 ft. high, grafted with 
perhaps fifteen or twenty species, including A. pulcb^lla, A. diP- 
fu8£|ji A. Cyclops, &c., would be ! The great diversity of their 
splendid foliage, ^intermixed witlf their beautiful flowers, would 
form an object truly grand. , ' 

By choosing a strcng stock, and planting it out of doors In 
the early part of I4^ay, and then, as sooi\. as it' had taken root, 
grafting it, cutting'it down to within a few eyes of each graft; or. 
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if it can be conveniently done, inarching it, a fine tree would be 
formed in a very short time. 

The scions may be put on of almost any size, even a large 
plant. Smaller plaqts may be grafted or lurched either in the 
stove or green-house. The plants that are grafted out of doors 
I would recommend to be potted in the afitumn, in order to give 
them a little protection in winter; again planting them out in 
spring; and by continuing this system for two or three years, the 
grafts will become fairly established, when they may be left out 
all winter, with a good covering of mats in frosty weather. 

If the above hints be thought worthy the attention of any of 
the numerous cultivators of this beautiful genus, I will yet hope 
to see the pendulous, dwarf, and delicate species attain the first 
place as prnamental plants, which they so richly merit, both in 
the green-house and pleasure-grotind. 

Oa/feld, Cheltenham, June 13. 1840. 


Anx. VIII. Notic^’yf a Plant of Cereus grandijtbrus, at Eatington 

Park, Shipston on Stour. By W. Hutchison, Gardener to E. 

J. Shirley, Esq., M.P. 

I SEND you an account of a plant of Cereus grandiflorus now 
in flojrer in the pine-stove here. It is a mistaken notion, that the 
night-flowering cereus, as it is commonly called, only flowers at 
12 o’clock at night, and is»ofF before the following morning. The 
plant here cof ers a trellis on the back wall of the pine-stove 7 ft. 
by 6 ft. Yesterday evening, a^ 8 o’clock, there were fifteen flowers 
fully out at one time. It was one of the most magnificent sights 
imaginable. It'*filled the whole house with odour; indeed, so 
strongly is it scented, that you can smell it before you open the 
door of the Ijouse. It is rathgr singular that for three successive 
seasons the nunrbet; of flowers has been the same, viz. 21. 

The soil used is* very light sandy loam, if loam it can be called, 
as there is very little in it but sand. IVom August to February 
very little water if given; as the spring advances, it is given 
more freely. When,the flower buds appear, water is given very 
plentifully, and the buds %well fast and expand in all their glory. 

Eatington Park, June 13. 1840. 


Art. IX. On the Causey <f. Canker in Fruit Trees, , By John 

Jei^ings. 

^ BEG to offer a few remarks on the danker in fruit trees, but 
more particularly in the pear tree. I havefoeemendeavouring to 
learn it« cause, with a fiew to exterminate it if possible,; and, from 
the observations I have made, I am led to conclude that it is 
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not the ungenial soil* as is gen^’ally supposed, which is the sole 
cause of canker, but I think the Stroniatosphas'ria mdlticeps Green 
is the principal cause of that disease. I trust the enclosed shoots 
of pear tree, which ifre of oite and two year?’ growth, in addition 
to those sent before, will enable you to trace it from the be¬ 
ginning to the end, that is, until it has from its first growth 
underneath the cuticle destroyed the whole of the layers of the 
bark, and, consequently, the branch. How, or by what means, 
it gets underneath the cuticle, I cannot pretend to say; but I 
think it possible, and even probable, that the sporidia may 
enter the pores of the epidermis. But I wish it to be under¬ 
stood, tha^ when I say it is the fungus which is the* cause of 
canker in the pear tree, I do not mean to assert that it is the 
cause of every species of canker ; for I believe there are other 
species of fungus that cause other species of canker. Fur 
instance, there is a kind of canker very prevalent amongst apple 
trees that has the same effect on fliem as the StromatosphiE'ria 
multiceps has on the pear tree; that is, their branches die towards 
their extremities, more particularly the yodng shoots. The 
above-named fungus seems to thrive much better on some 
varieties of pear tree than on others, amongst which are the 
Windsor, the jargonelle, the summer and autumn bergamot, 
and swan’s egg. 1 have seen a tree that had been grafted with 
two kinds of pears, and one of them was the autumn bergamot, 
which has suffered very much from canker or finigus grow¬ 
ing upon it; the other kind is not hurt half |n, much: but, 
wherever it appears, it soon spreads itself on almost every variety 
.of pear tree, should the season prove favourable to its growth ; 
and the last season appears to have been one ofithis kind. The 
circumstances in which I am placed at present will not admit of 
my using any means that may suggest themselves for its de¬ 
struction ; but, were I to give my*opinion as to_ thfe best means 
of destroying it, I should say, use the knife v’ery freely, and then 
^ive a good washing with caustic Iime>water, at the same time 
cleansing the tree of all loose and decayed bark ; I should then 
apply a liquid composition, and, perhaps, thrft of Forsyth would 
be as good as any. , 

1 hope that these remarks may induce some of your abler 
correspondents ^o investigate the subject .further than 1 have done. 

Shipston on Stour, April 10. 1840. , 


Art. X. Some Abequnt ^a Method of grotoing and preserving New 
Potatoes Jor a Winter Supply, By Amaziah Saul. * 

I AM not awaifeb. that the following njethocf of' growing new 
potatoes foV a winter supply has been published in the Gardenet*s 
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Magazine. I am inda.ced to in|t1(e this commanication, & con¬ 
sequence of having been in several gardens, and never, till I 
came here, having seen it practised. 1 think it well worthy of a 
trial, as it is well known to be a desideratudi, in large families, 
to obtain a supply of this useful vegetable, in a young state, 
during as much of the season as possible,' 

This method, as far as 1 can learn, w^ first practised here by 
a person of the name of Job, whom 1 succeeded as gardener. 

The kind of potato cultivated is the Irish red, a very good 
kind of late potato, and it succeeds well planted in the autumn. 
To have them ready for use in October, they should be planted 
about the middle of July. For the principal crop for winter 
use, the first week in August is the best time' for planting. They 
should be planted on a good rich border, the drier the better. I 
have genWally planted them in rows about 2^ ft. apart, and about 
1 ft. distant plant from plant. 

It is necessary t(v place the rows a good distance apart, in or¬ 
der to insure good foliage by freely admitting the rays of the 
sun, as well as a hree circulation of air among the leaves, &c .; 
as, in my opinion, the quantity as well as the quality of the crop 
depends much upon a proper attention to this point; and it pro¬ 
bably might be better attained by placing the rows 3 ft. apart. 

Potatoes planted in August will bff ready for the table in No- 
vemlfer; and will continue good from that time till April, at which 
time i^ is easy to have^a succession from those planted in the 
spring. The^nly extra trouble attendant upon potatoes when 
planted at this season is, to cover them in winter with leaves, 
or any other material which trill keep out the frost. They must 
be taken up only as wanted for the table. 

When jxitatoes are thus managed, any person may insure a 
supply through the winter, of almost as good a quality as those 
grown during the summer mdnths. The only difference that 1 
can perceive is, jlllat those planted for the winter are rather 
more waxy than those rinsed during th^ summer; and with many 
this would be considered- an additional recommendation. 

It is necessary that potatoes intended for the autumn planting 
should be of a late ^ind* should be kept in a cool situation till 
the seaspn of planting, and also be kept as clear as possible 
from sprouts. . ^ 

Cast/e Mill, ^ouihmoidton, Devon, June 22. 1840. ' 

Aet. XI. On Apmrian Societies. By J. WigHton, Gardener to 
Lord Stafford, Cossey Hall, dear Norwich. 

^ • 

Of late yeaft the^ keeping of bees has ^fallen into gradual 
neglecf among cottagers. Apiarian societies nave rdbently been 
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estaiblttil^ 4n vaiipus fterts of the country, to encourage the 
reriral of the practice. Sundry causes may be assigned to 
acboUQt for the cottagers giving up the keeping of bees. First, 
the remarkable feet that for several years past we have had long 
cold springs, which have discouraged many .from attempting to 
keep be^; secondly, many tracts of waste lands haying b^n 
brou^t 'Under cultivation has sensibly diminished the fevourite 
wild flowets of the bees ; thirdly, the low price which cotta> 
gers.haver bem able of late years to obtain for their honey has 
operated most naturally as a discouragement; and fourthly, 
the quantity of honey imported from roreign countries has of 
course lessened the demand for that of native production. 

It is an interesting consideration, how far apiarian societies 
can remedy the effects of these various causes. The first stated 
.^'Ihe most serious obstacle to bee-keeping; and over that these 
Jsooieties can have no control. We can only hope that our old- 
fashioned genial springs may be permitted to return. Nor can 
the socteties procure the waste lands to be again untilled. These 
lands are rendered far mor^ profitable to tml community, than 
they' Were when producing wild flowers for bees. It must be 
repaemb^d,, however, that the waste lands produced food for 
bees in adtumn only, they being deficient of spring flowers; arid 
their loss is in some degree made up by the greater number of 
flowers now t;ultivated. The operation of the third cause can 
be prevented, if the wealthier..classes .can be induced to make 
more use of honey. It was in' 'much greater esteem among our 
forefathers thatt it is at present; and, if apiarian societies exert 
their influence, they may persuade die higher and middling 
classes to consume more honey in their femilies, by which the 
price will be advanced. Foi;merly the cottager sold his honey 
to the gentry in hfs neighbotirhood; now he must depend solely 
upon the druggist or apothedary tb purchase lijs p'rod.uce, who 
is sure to give him a low price, knowing that the poor man has 
no other market.He will undervalue the honey, upon the pre¬ 
tence of die cheapness of foreign libney, the importation of 
which has been stated as the fourth cause of ‘the discontinuance 
of bee-keeping among cottagers. It is .true, that some imported 
honey of a bad quality is sold at an inferior price; but (he good 
brings double the price which the druggist will give to a cotta- 
^r for native honey equally good; and for pu^e hdiiey in the 
comb, the cottager receives only about one'third of the pt'ice at- 
which it is retaued ia^he shops. ^hi& might be remraied, if 
the societies wer^o appoint i^eAts to^ collect the honey of the 
cottagers, and efhy'it Kfa better market. * 

In tbis.cqwaty of Norfolk, an apiarian society Is.about to he. 
estob&fen^^f^oughtthe eserdons of Mr. Hart of Bi^gsford, 
other oentlenmu, who have done much to encourrae 
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cottagers to cultivate their ganlens m^ad 0 sleepi»|^"i^l^ 
their spare time, or spending it in places ruinous to theittselwwf' 
and their families. Those gentlemen who encoui>ge aplaf^S' 
societies will render valuable assistance to thejt cottagers. For-^^ 
merly ti^ey cultivated Ibees to their profit, and we hope to see 
them do ^ again. The keeping of beey would prove'ialso a 
source of pleasure, and the interest they yould take in ol^rv- 
ing the habits and industry of these insects would often divett 
their minds from heavier cares. 

Cossey Hall Gardens^ December 26. 1838. 


Art. XII. On Honey. By J. Wighton. 

The pof>ular name of virgin honey, as applied to that which 
is taken from hives on the depriving system, and frqm late weak 
swarms on the destrcwing plan, arises from an idea, prejvaleBir 
among old bee-keepers, that the purest honey was to 1^ ob¬ 
tained from a swaril^brown off by a swarm of the same.seasqp, 
and whose queens they believed to be virgins. 

No brood being in the combs of such hives is, however, to be' 
traced to very different causes ; for late weak swarms from olS 
stocks, provided they be- thrown off at liie same date, are equally 
without brood combs, and contain as pure honey as tiiose er¬ 
roneously called virgin hives. , . ? . 

When a latj^swarm is thrown off, be it from an old or A new 
stock, the season is past for the production of brood, while the 
weakness of the swarm is a s*kili more powerful reason for its 
non-appearance, the number of bees' not being large enough to 
ke^ up the temperature requisite for maturing the brood. 

The common supposition, that the,yombs are discoloured by 
the brood and’pofien (or.brood*bread), is*only-partially correct; 
for, in weak hives, ‘life cells coiUaining them are not much dis¬ 
coloured; while m strong; stocks, not only tli^, but the out- 
sule combs, soon become dark ; a proof that-the discoloration is 
more the effect: of great hfo-t, cells being flexible, and the 
constant traffic of the j!>ees. having the pollen about them, than 
of the brood. ; - 

As a farther proof that .virginity of the queens }ias nothing to 
do with tlie purity of "the honey, old blackened combs will yi^' 
honey a*s. pure as fresh ones, provided the honey itself be of (be 
same age, and gathered fwjm the same kiqd of flowers. T^is 
fact.,is very easily ascertained b^ piercfiig the .cells, to let the 
honey drip out^ Much good honey is* spoilt by its being 
squeezed frpm.th| combs. The combs shoifld be cot or care¬ 
fully brokAb, and allowed to drip through a ntuelin bag. 
Cossey‘ltaU Gardens, April 2. 1840. 

1840. August. d d 
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ArtI I. Transactions the Horticultural Society of London. 2d 
- Series, Vol. I. Part V., and Vol. II. Parts 1.11. III. 4to. London, 
1833 to 1840. 

(Continuedfrom p. 348.) 

59. Report on some of 'the more remarkable hardy ornamental Plants raised in 
the Horticultural SociA^s Garden from Seeds received from Mr. David 
Douglas, in the Years 1831, 1832, 1833. By George Benthain, Esq., F.L.S., 
Secretary. Head June 17. 1834. 

These are Rihes ghitinosum, R. walviceum, Leptosiplion androsaceus, 
L. densifltlnis, Gilia tricolor, Pliacelia tanacctifolia, Nemdphila insignis, 
Collinsio bicolor, Cliclone centranthifolia; all now common in the nurseries. 

60. Meleofological .Teurnal, Sfc., as before. 


61. Remarks on the .Growth of a peculiar Fir resembling the Vin&ster. By Sir 
C.Lcmon^Bart., M.P., F.II..8. 

The plant in question is a pine, not a fir. It is a variety of the Pinaster, 
characterised by the form and position of the cone, and the cflects of the 
,growth of the tree resulting from that position. "In the common Pinaster, 
‘ the cone is oblong, tapering towards the base, and having large projecting 
echinate scales, with deep fissures between them. lH«.ne kind in question it is 
smaller, more ovate, tapering but little towards the base, and having moderate¬ 
sized unarmed scales with shallow furrows between them. The \ 
position of the cone is a still more striking distinction. In the \ \ 

common Pinfister, the cones, of which there are gcnendly three X '\ 
or four, arc situated behind 'the shoots of the whorl, and in the \\ \ 

mature state point backwards. In this obscure species, on the |l 

contrary, the cone is single, and it as universally occupies the place || } 
of the leading shoot, the side shtiots being ■ .1 | 

behind it. The necessary consequence of 
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_ In a note by the secretary, it is characterised as a “ species bf J*}nus nbt 
hitherto described,” and named P. Lemonidna. We consider if, judging frot^ 
the plant in the Horticultural Society’s Garden, as a variety of the ^ifasfer; 
and in our Arboretum BrUantneum we have named it P^us Pinaster LeihOn^ 
dnux. An excellent figure is given in the Hart. Tram., from which Our 
49, and '30., are copied, and given in the Arboretum, / 

62. Upon a new Method of applying Plot Water to /eating Stoves. By Alex¬ 

ander Cruickshanks, Esq., C.M.H.S. E^d May 20. 1834. 

It may be sufiicient, with regard to this ingenious invention, to state that 
the boiler is cylindrical, and placed horizontally, and that it includes a smaller 
cylinder containing the fire. 

63. Note upon a handsome and [//«//’-] iuirdy Plant, called CKanthus puniceus. 

By John Lindlcy, Ph. Dr., F.K.S., &c. Read December 2.1^34. 

This beautiful New Zealand shrub is now too well known to deserve de¬ 
scription or yccommcndation. We have just seen some fine specimens of it 
in the open air, in the garden of Park Cdttage, Blackhcath, the residence 
of John Sheepshanks, Esq.; and a fortnight ago, we saw a splendid specimen 
covering a space, we shoul^ think, upwards of 12 ft. square, on the conserva¬ 
tive wall at Chatswortli. • 

04. A further Account oJ^Tjpermenls on the Cultivation of the Potato, made in 
the Garden of the Jlurticidtural Society, in the Year 1834. By John Lindley, 
Ph. Dr., F.R.S., &c. Read January 30. 1834. 

The object of these experiments was, to repeat the comparison of whole 
tubers and sets, and to illustrate the adt antagtts and disadvantages of close 
or distant cropping. The advantage of planting potatoes apart, and wider 
and deeper than usual, is considered as being sufficiently proved by the former 
expc-iinentJ^ (‘''qe p. 340.) * • 

The ground was divided into tour equal parts. In one of these the rows 
of potatoes were ?s*much as 24 ft. apart; in another, 2 ft.; in a third, 14 ft.; 
and in the fourth, only 0 in. Half each division was planted with whole 
tubers, and half with sets cut to a single eye. The whole were committed to 
the ground on the 27th of February, the tubers or sets being, in every case, 
6 in. apart in the rows, and 9 in. deep. 

On the 24th of April the points of the potatoes had reached the surface of 
the soil, and the qext day about 3 in.»of soil were drawn over them, for the 
purpo.se of protecting (they) from ground frosts, which, in low and flat places 
like the Society’s Gardea, arc still prevalent at that time of the year. By 
the 2 d of May, the whole surface of the ground,, in the division where the 
rows were only 0 in. apart, was a mass of entangled stems. By the 20 th 
of the month, the stems in the division where the rows were 1 J ft. apart, 
had nearly covered the ground; and, in a week after, those in the 2 ft. divi¬ 
sion were in the same stat^!; but the ground was not covered during the 
whole scason^where the rows were 2 J ft. apart 

The shootsTrom the whole tubers were, in all cases, much stronger than 
those from the jingle eyes, but they began to be prostratbd in the 6 in. 
division 04 the 29th May, and the whole of them, in all the divisions, wgit^T 
in the same state by the 27th of June j- while the stems from the single eyes 
continued erect till they began to turn yellow and wither, in the end of Augu j^. 
This will, probably, account for the snjteriority of sets oner whole tubers ; 
could the crop be protected from winds, and the !{|ems .ff the tubers be pre- 
vcntqj from breaking, I have no doubt that tubers would yield the largest 
crop; but their ver^ vigour makes them brittle, and on^e broken, they are no 
loiter able to perform their fijnetions perfectly. * > , 

The greaftst length to which the stems attained was 2ft.; the principal part 
of them attained Mat length, but many did not exceed 1} ft.; and those in 
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the division where the rows were at that distance were the most uniform in 
their appearance, "^e important inferences to be drawn from this were after¬ 
wards shown by the result. 

On the 26th of September the wliole crop was taken up, freed mmi mould, 
and weigbeiL Where the rows were only 6 in. apart, a number of the new 
potatoes were partially decayed, and a very large'proportion was too small to 
be fit for use. The inoyt uniform size was obtained from the division where 
the rows were 2 ft. apardl 

The result of this e.vp^imeut Dr. Lindley considers “ the most interesting 
yet obtained, for it not only reduces to something like a demonstration the 
superiority of sets over whole tubers, but it shows that the crop will be greater 
where the distance bet'ween the rows is most in accordance with the average 
height of the potato stems ; and that, if we take the minimum height, which 
in this variety is 1 ^ ft., although the crop may be the mo.st promising 
while grewng,' it wili, in reality, be smaller than when the branches arc less 
dense. 

“ Thus the most uniform crop of stems, in this experiment, was in the 
division where the rows were 1J ft. apart; but the crop in thi^^ division was 
less by 1 ton 3 cwt. 97 lb. than »*<iere the rows were 2 ft. apart, that is, equal 
to the average height of the stems.” 

The neat return of the single eyes, where planted at 2 ft. apart between 
the rows, was at the rate of 24 tons per acre j at 1^’ in. between the rows, 22 
tons per acre ; at 2 ft. C in., 16 tons; and at 6 in. between the rows, 16 tons. 
The produce in the neighbourhood of London,**jis estimated in different 
places, is from 12 to 16 tuns, the rows being from 22 in. to 24 in. apart, and 
the distance of the sets in the frame 6 in. to 9 in. The depth at which the 
sets were planted varied from 4 in. to 8 in.; but 9 in. is the depth that Mr. 
Knight and Dr. Liiidlcy recommend. 

65. Report on the Special ExhibUiom o/" the Ilorlirulliiral Soeieti/ of London. 

By 6. Bentham, Esq., F.L.S., Secretary, 

» { • 

This contains a list of the persons who received menials from the y’car 
1832, when the exhibitions commenced, to the end of tlie year 1834. 

t 

VOL. II. 

1. Mcteorolopeed Journal, ^c. By Mr. Itobert Thompson. 

2. Upon the Carnes of the Diseases mu'- Defoniiilies of the fjeavesofthe Peach 

Tree. By T. A. Knight, Esq., F.U.S., Pres., Read July 15. 1834. 

“ Every gardener knows that the leavtjs of peach trees frequently be¬ 
come diseased and deformed, owing to the operation of two perfectly distinct 
causes ; one being obviously the depredations of insects, and the other being 
generally, I believe universally, supposed to be frost. In the last-mentioned 
case, the leaves, if suffered to reimiiii upon the trees, continue to grow, and in 
part to perform their office of generating tfic livTng sap of the tree j but the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of tlie fluid thus created is expended in their own 
deformed and iiKirbid growth. In unfavouruble situations, such as mine un- 
'•fprtunately is, a large portion of the first-formed leaves is fr^uently rendered 
listless, or worse than useless; and I do not recollect a ^ingld season in 
which a very large part, and sometimes all ^he early foliage of my peach and 
ilLctarine trees, which almost wholly^,occupy the entire south wall of my gar¬ 
den here ('Downttoi^ Castle), has not been destroyed or rendered useless, 
previously to the present Reason. , . 

“ In the autumn of the year 1831 a small nectarine tree, which grew iff a pot 
in my peach-house, was removed from it, and planted ifi the open air, amongst 
other trees of thes^me species. A few of tli# species of scale ensect which 
is the usual pest of the peach-house were then transferred to the peach trees 
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upon my open wall, on which they increased considerably during the eucceyding 
suninicr and autumn, and extended themselves over nearly a whole tree on one 
side, and over nearly half a tree on the other side. In' the following winter 
my gardener applied to the trees to which these inseetjp had extended them¬ 
selves a mixture of lime and flowers of sulphur, dressing the whole of one 
tree, and about one half of the other. In the followii^spring, whether owing 
to the appliration above-mentioned, or, as is, I timk, more probable, the 
eflTccts of winter, the insects wholly disu|)pearcd fund the following very 
singular circumstances occurred. The leaves of jpl the peach trees growing 
in the situation above-mentioned were almost wholly destroye 1 in the spring 
of 1833, exclusive of those of the trees to which the mixture of lime and 
flowers of sulphur had been applied; whilst all the foliage of one tree, and 
that of one half of the other presented a perfectly healthy character, as far, 
precisely, as the dressing above described had extended. In the spring of 
the present year, when the blossom buds of my peach trees hg^ acquired 
about the size of hemp seeds, water holding in solution or suspension a mix¬ 
ture of lime and flowers of sulphur and soot was thrown upon all the peach 
trees nbovc-nentioned, with an engine, in sufficient quantities to wet the 
whole of the trees and wall, but not inatcriaBy to affect the colour of the wall. 
No injurious effects followed, and not a single blistered leaf has appeared 
upon my trees, which are Jiearing an abundant crop of fruit, and, present an 
appearance of health wlifch I have certainly never once before witnessed 
within the last thirty yc^s. 

“ The red spider liatl generally abounded upon my peach trees in the preced¬ 
ing year, and had given my garden<;r a good deal of trouble; but in the present 
season very few appeared, and none apparently remain. The dislike of this 
very troublesome insect to sulphur is well known, and 1 do not entertain any 
doubt that, relatively to those, the application of it operated very lieneficially ; 
but I am wholly unable to conjecture by whaf mode of operation it could 
have actAl beneficially in preserving the foliage of my trees; and, whether it 
did or did not cause their preservation, can only be detennined by future 
experiment.’’ ' • * 

3. Varticttlars mpcclin^ the Modf jf Cullivaimi, ^c., of the Averrlidvi Ca- 

rambdla. By James Bateman, Esq., F.H.S. Read December 3. 1833. 

Mr. Bateman having ripened fruit of this East Indian tree for the first 
time in Europe, has given the following account of his mode of culture ; 
premising that thq tree has “ an elcgapt .spreading head and light airy foliage, 
something similar to Umt of the acacia ; it is very prolific and produces fruit 
three times a year, fronv ttie age of three to fifty. 

“ In cultivation it requires to be plunged, but npt in any heating substance. 
My plant, which I received only last year from Messrs. Lee of the Hammer¬ 
smith Nursery, has attaii^cd the height of about 5 ft., with a naked stem for 
four fifths of the distance ; this ns well as all the older branches became covered 
in July with countless clus^s oC elegant though minute rosy flowers, a suc¬ 
cession of which contimted for upwards of three months, and I doubt not, 
that, had th^plant been allowed more pot room, instead of setting only six 
fruit it would have borne as mffny dozens. The fruit, from the time of their 
setting, st^eadil/adviced in size, never having hud (like peaches and moab* 
other fruits) an$r period during which they were stationiwy. . 

“ Nothing could be more b<|autifnl or singular than their appearance as 
they approached maturity; their colour vas intensely golden, and they difiiuftd 
too a nch aromatic perfume ; bu^ the most remarkable ^tfiure in the fruit is, 
the flVe excessivelyqiromment angles, which present, as far as 1 am aware, a 
uniqffc form among edible fruits. Upon trial, it was fcRind that this fruit pos¬ 
sessed qualities of the first ojder when made into a presCTve.” 

It may ribt be useless to add that this tree is one oT the wor^ knowq. in 
our stoves for the mealy bug, being worse even than the coffee tree. 

DOS 
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4. On 


the Cultivation of Cldid&nthvs frdgrans, a hardy 
R, W. Byres, Esq. !^ad July 16. 1833. 


bulbout Plant. By 


This elcj^nt and fragrant flower, Mr. Byres finds to be of as easy culture 
as the narcissus. He first tried it in the stove, and afterwards the frame, but 
found that high tempwature had the effect of frqtting the bulb into offsets, 
and not of enlargihg it'^Afterwards he planted it under a south wall, in a bed 
18 in. deep, in the soil'Sfn which he grows his collection of amaryllis (tiirly 
loam, sand, and decayed <^gctable matter), planting the bulbs 6 in. deep, and 
protecting them during winVir by mulching. In the April of the next year, Mr. 
Byres observes, “ They began to show themselves; I was satisfied they were 
getting stronger, as very few offsets appeared and the leaves were more sturdy; 
hoping for a flower in 1832, I again lifted them undisturbed, but not a bulb 
threw up a scape, and after they had made most vigorous foliage, and gra¬ 
dually died off, I took up the plants in November, when some very fine bulbs 
were obtaiaed, nearly as large ns Sprekelia formosissima, or four times larger 
than the original bulb obtained from the nursery. 

“ I potted seven bulbs, four of which flowered in the green-house in April. 
The remainder of the bulbs I pl.-^ptcd out as before, and one of them in the 
end of May threw up its scape, imd flowered.” 

5. Upon the Cniites of the premature Death of Pt^rt if the Branches of the 
Moorpark Apricot, and some other iVnIl Fruit Trees. By Thomas Andrew 
Knight, Esq., Pres., F.R.S. Read June 2 . 183fj*.'''' 

The following very excellent paper deserves the attentive perusal of the 
young gardener: — 

“ The branches of all trees, during much the larger portion of the periods 
in which they continue to live, are in their natural situations kept in continual 
motion, by the action of win'd upon them ; and of this motion thejr stems 
and superficial roots partake, whenever the gales of wind arc even moderately 
strong : and I have shown, in thq Philosophical Transactions, that the forms 
of all large and old trees must have'been mhch modified by this agent. The 
motions of the circulating fluids, and sup of the tree, <tilo also greatly in¬ 
fluenced and governed by it ; and whenever any part of the root, the stem, 
or the branches, of a tree are bent by vvinds or other agents, an additional 
quantity of alburnum is there de|)osited; and the form of the tree becomes 
necessarily well adapted to its situation, whether that be exposed or shel¬ 
tered. If exposed to frequent and strong agitation, its stem and branches 
will be short and rigid, and its superficial roots will be hwge and strong ; and, 
if sheltered, its growth will be in every‘part more fecblg,amt slender. 1 have 
much reason to believe, upon the evidence of subsequent experiments, that 
the widely extended branches of large timber/rees would be wholly incapable 
of supporting their foliage when wetted with rain, if the proportions of their 
parts were not to be extensively changed and their strength greatly augmented, 
by the operation of winds upon them during their previous growth. Exercise, 
therefore, appears to be productive of somqwhaf. analogous effects upon ve- 
Ktable and upon animal life; and to be nearly as essential to the growth of 
large trees, as to that of>animals. * 

“ Whenever the bntaches of a tree are bcflind to a wall, they wholly lose 
kind of exercise above described, which nature obvipusly ‘Intended them 
toYiiceive; and many ill consequences generally follow; not however to the 
same extent, nor precisely of the same kind, fo trees of different species and 
hakits. When a standard plum or |>Qf eh tree is permitted to take its natural 
form of growth, itS ^p flows freely, and mqst abuiylantly, to the extremities 
of its branches, and it coiftinucs to flow freely through the same branches 
during the whole life ofsthe tree; but when the branches arp bound to a Vail, 
and are no longer agitated by winds, each branch becomes in a few years what 
Duhamel calls ‘ usee,* that is, debilitated and sapless, owing apj^arently to 
its being no longer properly pervious to the ascending sap. The obstruction 
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to the ascent of this causes luxuriant shoots to spring from the lower parts 
of the tree ; and these are in succession made to occupy the places of the de¬ 
bilitated older branches by the process which the gardener calls ‘ cutting in.’ 

“ The branches of the apricot, and particularly of the Moorpark varieties, 
ofren die suddenly, owing to the same cause, with mu(;^ more inconvenience 
and loss very frequently to the gardener; for trees of thfc species do not usually 
afford him the means of filling up vacancies upon ^s wall, as. those of the 
peach and plum do. f 

“ The pear tree better retains its health and vigalbr, when trained to a wall, 
than those of either of the preceding species, or tlfan the cherry tree; but the 
proper course of its sap is nevertheless greatly deranged ; and it is difficult, and 
in some varieties almost impossible, to cause it to now properly to the extre¬ 
mities, or nearly to the extremities, of its branches. Much the larger part of it 
is generally expended in the production of what are called ‘ forcright’ useless 
shoots; and the quantity of fruit which is afforded by the central parts of 
an old pear tree, when trained to a wall, is usually very small. 

“ The vine alone, amongst fruit trees, appears capable of being bound and 
trained to a great distance upon a wall without sustaining any injury, its sap 
continuing to flow freely and abundantly to^its very distant branches. Owing 
to a peculiarity of structure and habit, which is confined to those species of 
trees, from which nature^ has withheld the power of supporting their own 
branches, the alburnum at all plants of this habit is (us far as 1 have had 
opportunities of observing! excessively light or porous; and not being intended 
by nature to support its own weight, or that of any part of the foliage of the 
tree, docs not acquire with age any increased solidity, like that of trees of a 
different habit, and on this account probably it never, how long soever deprived 
of exercise, loses in any degree its power of transmitting the ascending 
sap. The alburnum of those trees which nature has caused to support 
themselves without external aid becomes annltially more firm and solid, and. 
coiisequAitly less well adapted to afford a passage to the ascending sap, and 
as heart-wood it is totally impervious to that fluid. Whenever the branches 
’of such trdbs ate wholly deprivAl of exercise, too rapid an increase of the 
solidity of the albnenum probably takes place; and it in consequence ceases 
to be capable of properly executing its office. I have, of course, never had 
an op|>ortunity of examining the chffbactcr of the alburuuin of the Glycine 
sinensis, of which the garden of this Society contains so splendid a tree; but I 
do not entertain a shadow of doubt of its being extremely light and porous, 
like that of other trailing and creeping plants, which depend for support upon 
other bodies.” 

6. On Forcing Peaches,(Aid Nectarines. By Mr. John Meorns, F.Il.S., of 
Welbeck Gardens. Read Marches. 1835. 

Mr. Mearns, having reason to believe that his method of cultivating peaches 
and nectarines, and especially of forcing them, differs from the general prac¬ 
tice, has given an account ed it, yvhich we give in his own words. 

“ 1 do not approve of tile Dutch method of resting the trees every alter¬ 
nate year; tfib practice is a bad one, as the tree sonce forced, when due 
attention has been paid to the mots, is in the best state for, early excitement 
again; a tree fiiken ^irect from a wall not so, as it is excited two or thr^ 
months bbfore.its natural season. If a judicious attention be paid t^^ne 
roots, the same tree is far moijp successfully forced for a great many years. 
A late gardener to Lord Stafford, on |peing my practice, informed me suaac 
years ago of an amateur clergyman near Norwich, who h|d’successfully forced 
the same trees for jnore than thirty years. His practice was to take them 
up dVery season as soon as they had done growing, aniVto plant them against a 
northern aspect till tRe end of November; and in the mean time to clear all 
the soil from his border, anfl fill it again with well prfiphred compost. His 
usual time to commence forcing was the beginning of January. 
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“ I hud a small house erected for the experiment at Shobdon Court many 
years ago to try the practice, and followed it up for two years with success j 
but the removal of the trees is unnecessary, as, with a due attention to the 
roots, the following method answers better, and is attended with much less 
trouble and expense than the above. 

There are few gardens that have so much noith walling to spare, and a 
better end is obtained wl^out the sacrifice. 

“ I confine the roots otWy trees for forcing within a walled border of from 
4 ft. to 6 ft. wide, accordiiv to the extent of surface which is desired for iny 
trees to cover, and from 16in. to 18 in. deep. The soil which I use to plant 
my trees in is nothing else than the perfectly fresh turfy top from a good 
mellow loamy pasture field, coarsely chopped up ; and, if the trees are of a 
proper age, the crop will be as fine the first season as at any future period. 

“ I water plentifully, but judiciously, in the swelling season; but more 
plentifufiy in the last stage of swelling, and then the fruit will swell off to a 
fine size, if the following attentions he paid. 

“ As soon as the fruit begins to change colour I leave off watering the 
roots almost entirely, and none over the leaves and fruit till all^s gathered ; 
at the same time exposing them at iniicii as possible to the direct action of 
the sun's rays and atmospheric air, till all is gathered ; and, that 1 may lose 
no time in my forcing by so much exposure to the aliiiospheric air and direct 
rays of light, I allow the house to be very hot in t/ie morning before I give 
air; and then I give it by degrees, till the roof is completely thrown open; 
and again, unless rain falls, I do not sluit up till lanr'iu the ilay, and then in 
sufficient time to allow of having a high temperature, cither with fire or sun, 
so as to accelerate the forcing, till 1 commence gathering ; at which period, if 
I have enough for my demand, I keep all as open and exposed as possible, only 
sheltering from rain to the last. When I remove the light.s, 1 wash the trees 
several times, powerfully, and give a good soaking to the roots with soft, rain, 
river, or pond water. 

“ 1 renovate the roots every three or four years, by taking off C or 8 inches 
from the top of my border, not even* sparing the small roots; .uid also 1 ft. or 
18 in. from the extremity of the border, so as to clear away^ilj the roots matted 
against the wall, and fill up the trench ns at first with fresh turfy soil, and 
forking a portion in amongst the routs o< cr all the border, so as to raise it a 
little above its former height; by this practice the trees arc sufficiently reno¬ 
vated for three or four years more, and do nut receive such a check as by the 
Dutch practice. It is astonishing to see the extrauriiinary accumulation of 
spongelets which have ramified through every part of the fresh soil by the 
time the fruit has stoned. » • 

“ No tree will thrive, whatever the soil may bej if bisects and moss are 
suffered to harbour upon them ; and the best time td remove them is just 
when the winter pruning is aver ; I then go oVer every tree about the houses 
and walls, in the most careful manner; first scraping off ail possible extraneous 
matter, after the trees arc taken from the trellis or vt'dll. My composition is 
as follows : — , 

“ The strongest drainage of the farm-ydrd, 1 - gallon j soft-soap, 1 lb.; 
flowers of brimstone, 1 Iji.; mix : let all stand for several days^ stirring the 
mixture three or four times a day; get rcai^ some finely sifted quicklime, 
i^d stir into it, till of the consistence of good stiff paint, whev. it is ready to 
KKinnlicd. Its effects are certain and excellent. *' 

‘The tools I lay it on with are painters’ sash-tools, of diffei'ent sizes. I 
coqji over carefully every part of the tree,” so dffcctiially that not a bud, chink, 
or crevice, escapes the mixture. I use* the whitest lime for my hot-houses, as, 
when dry, T can see ally axikof a bud or creviCe that rfiay have escaped thajfirst 
dressing, and, to make sure, I go over them two or three tiihes. After such a 
dressing 1 find all animalcules so completely destroyed, tfiat'neither green fly, 
thrips, scale, or red spider is to be seen during tbj season. ,, 

“ I am indebted to our excellent and indefatigable President for the above 
recipe, with some little alteration. 
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As white lime does not look sightly upon wall-trees, I either mix soot 
with it, or else use the mixture without either the soot or lime; «nd fre¬ 
quently, instead of the drainage of the farm-yard, I have employed tobac¬ 
conist’s liquor, mixed with soft-soap and sulpliun” 

7 . On the Power possched by Plants of absorbins/kolourcd Inftmons by thtdr 

Roots. By G. J. Towers, Esq., C.M.H.S. Read November 4t. 1834. 

Various physiologists have immersed cuttings of a variety of plants into 
coloured infusions, with a view to detect the ednduits of the sap. For several 
seasons, this was done by Mr. Towers, who was always able to trace deposits 
of the colouring matter made use of, among and around tho.se bundles of 
fibres which were considered the conducting vessels of the ascending sap. 
After trying a number of experiments by watering balsams growing in soil 
with coloured infusions, without being able to detect the slightest appearance 
of colour in the vessels of the plants, even though investigated with the 
microscope, the plants thriving alt the while as well as those watered with 
ordinary ^^ater, Mr. Towers immersed rooted balsam plants in the same 
kind of liquid infusions with which he ^ad watered the soil, when they all 
perished; the rooted balsam in the infusion of Brazil wood, and in a solution 
of iron, in a few minus's, and a balsam cutting within six hours ! Thus it is 
proved, says Mr. To\i«:rs, “ that the identical liquid which yields life, sup¬ 
port, and health to roots when ramifying in a bed or matrix of earth, will 
destroy as with a .stl’^ac of lightning, those same plants when they are exposed 
to its immediate agency'. 

“ I argue then from the results which I have detailed, first, that coloured or 
chemical infusions and liquids will not enter into the vascular or cellular 
sy.stcin, provided the plant, either by its own vital energy, or by the decom¬ 
posing power of the soil, remain in a stattfof health and power to develope 
Its ntw parts; therefore, that no precise knowledge of the sap vessels can be 
obtained by such artificial means as have usually been employed. Secondly, 
That where a plant ceases *0 grow, turns yellow, and evidently becomes 
sickly, it may seVisorb unnatural aliment; not, however, through its regular 
organs of absoption, but by diseased action through, in all |)robability, ab¬ 
raded surfaces; hence then, white vital energy acts, and health remains un¬ 
impaired, true sap alone is generated. The office of soil is to reduce all 
substances to its own nature; and this it speedily effects through the stimulus 
of living vegetation. If, however, substances foreign to soil superabound, 
injury, as abrasion or corrosion, is, 1 apprehend, induced ; diseased action and 
absurption supervene ; the plant becomes poisoned, sickens, and perishes.” 

• 

8 . On the Meam cmployed^in raising a Tree of the Impcratrice ICectarinf. 

By T. A.'Knight, Esq., F.ll.S., Pres. *Read February 3. 1835. 

The tree sent wa/ composed of an almond stock, rai.scd from seed in the 
spring of 1834, in which*wo buds were inserted on op|)osite sides, in the end of 
April of the same year.^hc plant was in a put in a forcing-house, and as soon 
as the buds were properly united to the stock, the plant was placed under a 
north wall. After being thenc a few days it was headed down, and again brought 
into the finding-house, when the two inserted buds vegetated, aq^ cach,^o- 
duced a liderai branch, which acquired the length of about 8 ft. and 

formed a tew blossom bud|! Mr. Knight considers the almond as a stock 
for the peach and nectiu-ine, only ^ferior to the plum in not so well tearing 
transplantation. For this reason the plant above-^ientioned was kept in a 
I>ot, ami sent ip tha^ state fo the Horticultiteal Society. ** 1 will request,” 
Sftys Mr. Knight, “that the little tree sent may bcqilanted in fresh unmanured 
soil, without naviftg the branches shortened, and so superficially that a part 
pf its iwots may remain permanently visible above tRe' soil. The fruit, which* 
it will produce, will not be nearly as good as that of an older tree; and it is 
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therefore my wish that some buds should be taken from it in the next season, 
and inserted into the branches of more mature trees.” 

9. Abstract of a Memoir oft the Cultivation of Vrench Pears in Scotland, and on 
the Foundation and Management of Fruit Borders, with the View of bringing the 
'Frees into a bearing State at an early Period of theO- Growth, and increasing 
their general Productivenei^ By Mr. George Drummond, Gardener to Sir 
Robert Preston, Bart., cmnmunicated by the Council of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society. Kel^ April 7. 1835. 

We give this long article entire, because we consider it one of the most 
important which has appeared in the Horticultural 'Pransacliotu, We should 
have had some hesitation in doing this without the permission of the Council, 
had the paper not already appeared in another journal. 

“ The attention of Mr. Drummond seems to have been particularly directed 
to the subject of this memoir by the following circumstances.^ The property 
of Valley Field, which belonged to the late Sir R. Preston, is situate on the 
north side of the Frith of Forth, and possesses a fine southern aspect^ The site 
of the cottage-garden, in which Mr. Di uinniond’s experiments were first made, 
is placed close on the Frith, and was previously occupied by pans, and all 
the other buildings required for the manufacture of salt. In 1815 and 1816, 
these buildings were removed, the ground was enclosed* by a wall, a cottage 
erected, and one part of the enclosed area was laid out as a flower-garden, 
and the remainder formed into a marine fishpond. 

“ When the ground was levelled for the garden, it consisted almost entirely 
of coal ashes, brick-bats, and lime rubbish, to which were added about 15 in. 
of fresh soil to prepare it for the flowers and shrubs. As it was proposed to 
plant French pear trees in the borders next to the walls, the fresh soil was 
there ftenched down about 18 intv tmd mingled with the rubbish. Another 
foot of fresh soil was then laid over the whole surface of the border, anti the 
trees planted. 

“ It was predicted that a border so Vorraed would never answer, but would 
assuredly canker the roots of the trees; this, however, hasi.Kot hup|>ened. 
On the contrary, the crassanc, 8aint Germain, chaumontel, colniar, brown 
beurre, bergamotte de paques, and jargonelle, all produced fruit the third 
year after they were planted, and have continued to yield excellent crops 
ever since, far greater than similar trees planted in the deep rich borders 
of the other gardens. Of these latter trees, many had been planted twelve 
years before they produced any fruit; they grew however vigorously, 
ran greatly to breast-wood, and continucd'to grow so late in the season that 
the flower-buds were frequently but ill-formed, and the young wood imper¬ 
fectly ripened. The fruit also, which they produced, was borne chiefly at the 
efids of the branches, and wa^'frequently hard and gritty at-the core. On 
the other band, the trees in the cottage garden seem to have acquired a dif¬ 
ferent habit; they did not, indeed, grow so vigorously^' and they produced 
little breast-wood; but they ripened their young wood earlier in the autumn, 
and fruited more regularly over the whole surface of the tree. On a given 
surface of wall, therefore, nct^ only was J:he produce of the cottage-gs.'den tree 
greater, but its quality much superior. « 

\The early productiveness and fertile habit exhibited by thtf trees just 
mennb.^, “led to the adoption of nearly the same methods \n prqnaring two 
other borders. One of these was formed ip 1820 ; as much of the rubbish 
of oldgbuildings as would form a layer of about 1$ in. in thickness, was spread 
over the whole border. On this was lain a stratum of rich manure, about 
C in. thick; and the whdle wan then trenched ahd turned over in such a way 
as to mingle the rubbish ^nd manure with the soil of the border, but nov 
going so deep as to encroach on the subsoil. The wbole^beflig thus mixed 
•together, and made levbk) was then covered with abfiut 1 ft. of fine light soil. 
In the border thus formed, two crassanes, two French bergamottes, two grey 
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auchans, and one muiribwl-egg pear were planted; they were what arc gene¬ 
rally called ‘ dwarf maiden plants.’ All these trees showed fruit in the 
third year, and bore a beautiful crop in the fourth year after they were 
planted, and the erops produced every year since have been astonishing. The 
surface of this border every winter gets a dressing of cow-dung, which is dug 
in about 8 in. below the surface. / 

“ In ISasJ, another border was similarly prepared by mixing up the rubbish 
of an old wall with the soil of an old Ixirder, to which no dung was added, 
lest it might make the soil too rich; but this Mr. Drummond has since 
regretted, as he finds that wiicrc stones and fubbish are mixed with the soil, 
there is no danger in making a free use of rich manure. In the spring of 1823, 
French pear trees were planted in this border, and they afterwards came as 
early into a bearing state, and continued to be as productive, as the trees at 
the cottage garden. 

“ By thus mixing stones and rubbish with the soil of the border, and form¬ 
ing the border above the subsoil, we arc able to bring French pear trees into 
a hearing state at a much earlier period of their growth, and to render some 
varieties ^f these trees, hitherto considered as shy bearers, not less productive 
than those of the more common kinds? 

“ Mr. Drummond next points to the analogy between his method of form¬ 
ing borders for pear tj;ccs, and that ein|)loyed when plants are cultivated in 
j)Ots or boxes. Inathe latter, pieces of potsherds, shivers, or other sub¬ 
stances, are laid at the bottom of the pot to drain ofi'sujrerfluous moisture, or 
are sometimes inin|Jtdd with the soil of the pot or box, when they are of large 
size, else the fibrous roots of the plant would probably perish during the win¬ 
ter, when vegetation is suspended. Now the roots of wall-trees, in an arti¬ 
ficially prepared border, arc in a very similar state, if the soil be deep and no 
stones or rubbish mingled with it; for a great body of fine earth, with^t such 
admixture of stony substances, is too retentive of water during thiP%iuter 
moifths, which proves very injurious to the fibrous roots of trees in our cold 
damp climate. 

“ Mdny opportunities of lifting the ^oots of trees, in borders differently 
formed, have#afibrded illustrations of the foregoing facts; for those roots 
raised from borders where the soil was mingled with stones and rubbish have 
presented a dense mass of fibrots rootlets; whilst others, which had grown 
in deep and rich borders without such admixture of stony substances, have 
exhibited only long naked roots, more or less destitute of fibrous appendages. 
In the rubbish borders, the fibrous rootlets might be seen to seize, as it were, 
on some substances of the soil in preference to others; pieces of lime-plaster, 
or mortar, wtfe generally preferrdH, being often found enveloped in a moss of 
such rootlets; next to these, pieces of whinstone and brick were selected by 
the rootlets; coarse gritty ^andstone they seemed to reject, but to like tj^e 
fine white sandstone which the roots of hcatlTs arc so fond of. 

“ In connection with this search after stony bodies, Mr. Dnimmond men¬ 
tions some curious fifbts respecting the directions which roots take in borders 
formed, in part, of paving stones. If such stones be laid at the bottom of 
the border with the vi^ of "preventing the roots striking into the subsoil, the 
trees wil>soon send down their routs until they opme in contact with the pave¬ 
ment, over the surface of%which they will then sprea(\ themselvea in every 
direction. * Should their extremities not be able to penetrate (he mort^or 
clay ih wlijph thAtones are embedded, they will, after a time, pusGSju^'^yond 
them, and then, dipping down, take an inverted position and cxtenH beneath 
the pavement. On the othSr hand, if the stones be Imd on the surface of the 
border instead of its bottom, the roots then seem to strike upwards, and 
spread along tl\e undir surfaSc of the stones. • In b8th cases the stones seem 
tb attract and retain moisture, and, during the vegetating season, the roots 
strike toward^ th%m in order to obtain it; but with this difference in the 
ultimate result: — wherfthc stones are laid at the bottom of the border, thd 
principal roots are detained there, and their fibrous rootlets are more or less 
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destroyed, during the winter, by the too great moisture to which they are 
exposed ; in such circumstances, the trees grow vigorously, but produce 
comparatively little fruit, and that of inferior quality ; but when the stones 
are laid on the surface, tips principal roots arc also fonned there, and their 
fibrous rootlets are thus preserved in a healthy state during winter j such 
trees grow less vigorously tihan in the former case, but'they produce excellent 
crops of fruit, and that of shperior quality. 

“ From the results of his'experience, the author is led to conclude that 
two errors are, in general, committed in forming bordera for wall-fruit trees. 
The one is that of trenching tooMeeply, with a view of increasing the depth of 
the border, by which the subsoil is disturbed; the other consists in collecting 
too great a body of fine earth in the border, without a due admixture of stony 
substances. 

“ With respect to the first error, or removal of the subsoil, its effect is to 
convert the border into a sort of receptacle both for collecting and retaining 
water, and to bring it nearly to the condition of a flower-pot whose bottom 
is immersed in a pan of water. No operation of draining will keep such a bor¬ 
der in a condition suited to the welfare of the trees; anti nothing can be more 
injurious to the roots than keeping then*! in stagnant water through the greater 
part of the year. If it be wished to augment the depth of the natural soil 
in the borders, this should be done, not by excavating the subsoil, but by 
adding to the height of the upper soil. All hard-wo<rJed trees and shrubs 
thrive best in a border raised above the level of the surrounding ground. In 
our damp climate, the roots of the finer sorts of trees thus preserve a healthier 
state during winter ; and on the return of spring, the soil of a raised border 
receives more solar heat, which contributes to accelerate and augment the 
fertile habit of the tree. 

“ A^to the second error, that of accumulating too much fine mould, 
withotffii due proportion of ston/ substance, Mr. Drummond remarks that, 
in the -natural soils in which trees liest grow, we can seldom penetrate, even 
in carse lands, above 1 ft. below the surface, without meeting with stones 
and other substances favourable both fo the de\^lopemcnt and prcsefvation 
of fibrous roots ; and, in local situations famed for the pro.hu'tion of fine 
fruit or hard-wooded trees, an examination of the soil and subsoil will show 
them to possess the characters above-raeiitioflcd, and to be thus favourable to 
the formation and preservation of fibrous roots. In no instance ought we to 
collect above 2 ft. of fine eiu-th in a border, without, at the same time, mixing 
with it a due pro[»ortion of small stones, or other solid sub.stances. Such an 
intermixture of stony bodies contributes not only to augment the number of 
fibrous roots, but to prevent the acciimuiaflon of too niucli mffisture in the 
winter months. • 

“ As the result of his enquiries and experience, Mr. Drummond recom¬ 
mends the following mode of foi'ming a border, as suitable for every variety of 
fruit-tree which we are in the custom of raising against walls. He would 
make the border at least 20 ft. wide : it should be compoled of 2J ft. in depth 
of good soil, rather light, with I ft. of broken whinstsnes and lime rubbish, 
and 1 ft. of cow and stable dung. These several higredients should be 
thoroughly mixed together, and, when the whole has been Icvcllcc^'another 
foot of fine mould should be spread over the whole surface. The walks he 
wod^J^ay dqwn on the surface of the border at the distance of 10 or 12 feet 
from tnfi^wsiil ; and this should be done in such a manner as'^that tjie sul-face 
of the bol'der may have a gentle slope from the wall to the walk, and the 
slope tiren be continued from the walk to^the natural surface of the ground. 
On no account must the subsoil be disturbed. 

“ Those who are advocates fa.' the shallow (dahting of‘'fruit frees may sup.* 
pose the border recommendtad above to be too rich, and that it will promotef 
too great luxuriance of growth; but, provided the matcrials*lcmployed favour 
fSie production ef..fibrou& 'rootlets, we can hardly et%r make the border too 
rich. Encouraging such rootlets seems to procluce that fertile habit in the 
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tree at an early stage of its growth, which checks any tendency to over-luxu¬ 
riance afterwards ; and to turn the powers of the. tree to the formation of 
flower-buds, and consequent production of fruit. Wall trees are exposed to 
a higher temperature and greater evaporation thqn standards, and require, 
therefore, a larger body of soil and a more copious supply of moisture for 
their roots than standards do. 

“ Having thus stated his views concerning the proper formation of borders, 
Mr. Drummond proceeds to notice some other circumstances to be attended 
to in their subsequent management: and this portion of his memoir is also 
illustrated by experiment. * 

“ When the borders have been properly prepared, success in the cultivation 
of wall-fruit trees depends more, says our author, on a judicious supply 
of moisture to their roots, than on any other part of the practice. The 
necessity of moisture to the due preparation of the food of plants, and to its, 
entrance into the vegetable system, is w'ell known; but if the soil get beyond 
a certain state of dryness, these necessary operations cannot proceed, and 
little or no nutriment can be afforded, at the very time, perhaps, when it is 
requiretb most to assist in the production of fine fruit. The roots also, un¬ 
able to find nutriment in a good soil, tnay penetrate into a bad one, and from 
thence derive matter not only not nutritive, but perhaps pernicious to the 
vegetating process. , 

“ In supplying water, Mr. Drummond recommends that it be taken from a 
pond in which it has been freely exposed to the sun. If the pond be not 
more than 3 or 4 f?ct deep, the temperature of its water will not differ much, 
during the summer luonths, from that of the soil of a border of similar depth. 
In such circumstances, watering will rather augment than diminish the tempe¬ 
rature of the soil; and will in no degree check the chemical changes by which 
the food is prepared in the soil, or impede the functions of the livinc organs 
destined to absorb it. Water from sjirings and wells, by reason of ws cold- 
ncsiS, considerably reduces the temperature of the soil, and ought not to be 
enqiloyed till its temperature has been raised nearly to that of the soil. 

“ TR asce'rtain the effects* respectivfily produced by spring and pond water 
of different tasripcratures, Mr. Drummond, in the year 182G, made the follow¬ 
ing experiments: — he selected four peach trees of the same species (grosse 
luignonne), wliich grew' agains# a wall. Two of these trees were supplied 
during the summer with water taken from the spring, and the other two with 
water from the pond. In the border where the trees grew, and which was 
12 ft. wide, two thermometers were plunged into the soil to the depth of 
18 in., and its temperature carefully noted at the two stations before the 
water was afiplied; and also on the next day, or twenty-four hours after the 
application of the wwter. The temperature, too, of each kind of water was 
duly observed, lliesc obf^ervations being previously made, the border was 
watered three times during the summer; aRd each time as much water was 
given as would have formed about a cubic foot of water over the whole sur¬ 
face. The author has exhibited, in a tabular form, the times when the ex¬ 
periments were made^ the temperature of the soil, the kind of water, and 
Its temperature when usefl; the temperature of the border twenty-four 
hours t.frer, and the amount of beat gained aor lost by the kind of water 
employed. • , , 

“ The first experiment was made on the 10th of May. i^t__ the de^ of 
18 id. thc,tenipA'ature of the border was G4°, and that of the'^»i^'water 
used 40°. In twenty-four hours after, the temperature of the border was 
reduced to 52°, or had lost 12°^ At the same time the temperatuqp of the 
soil being 04° as above, and heat of the pond water 67°, the soil at the close 
•of twenty-fouf houiH was 0h°, or, instead oMosing*12°, had gained 2°. 

* June 20th, the second watering was given. Tjie temperature of the border 
at the depth 'of *18 in. was now 74°, and that of the spring water 62°. In 
twenty-four hours the border was reduced to 58*, or had lost 16°. At tile 
station where the-pond water was used the temperature of the border at the 
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above-mentioned dqith was 77°, and that of the water 82°. In twenty-four 
hours the temperature of the border was 80°, or had gained 3°, 

“ The third and last watering was performed on the 28th of July. The tem¬ 
perature of the border aj; 18 in. below the surface was 72°, and that of the 
spring water 57°. In twenty-four hours the border was reduced to 61°, or 
had lost 11° of temperaturf. At the pond water station, the border at the 
depth of 18 in. was 78°, an^.the water itself 74°. In twenty-four hours the 
temperature of the border was still 78°, or had suHcred no change of tem¬ 
perature from the watering it had undergone. 

“ It is very clear from these '-facts, that, whilst spring water greatly cooled 
the soil, that from the pond exerted no such operation, but on the contrary 
oflen raised its temperature, 

“ In proceeding to describe the effects on vegetation produced by these 
different kinds of water, Mr. Drummond observes that on the 10th of May, 
when the border was first watered, there was no perceptible difference in the 
appearance of the four trees: they had all excellent crops of fruit. About 
the first of August, however the contrast wiis very striking. No one would 
then have supposed that the four trees were of the same variety. The fruit 
of the two trees which had been supplied with the pond water was much 
larger, of a higher colour, and finer quality, than the fruit of the other two 
trees which had been supplied with spring water. Tlje leaves, also, of the 
former trees were almost double the size of those of th&'latter. Even in the 
following spring the difference was perceptible, as evince^ in the larger blos¬ 
som and more vigorous setting of the fruit. 

“ In the management of borders, it is of great importance, continues Mr. 
Drummond, to preserve the surface roots of trees. At the cottage garden 
the borders have never been dug since the trees were planted; and, when 
mamu'e is applied, it is laid dotvii and covered over with about 6 in. of the 
surfac^moultl. The soil, when thus treated, becomes filled to the surface 
with fibrous roots, which would be injured or destroyed were the border to be 
dug. "When the manure is retained in a body near the surface the border is 
kept in a moister state, and the root^ do not penetrate downWards 'to the 
subsoil in search of water. Even where vegetables are raisedn tis early crops 
on the border, the soil is never disturbed to more than 6 in. in depth ; and the 
crops are ready earlier than in the ordinaryVnode of digging to the depth of 
18 in. When the fibrous roots of trees have been injured by digging the 
border too deep, they will soon be restored if a layer of manure, 6 or 8 inches 
thick, be first laid on the surface, and then beaten down with the spade, and 
covered afterwards with about 6 in. o’f mould. The roots will at once begin 
to strike out and run along the under surface of the dung, form'ing at length 
a complete mass of fibrous roots. • 

“When vegetables are raised on fruit-border^, they may affect the at¬ 
mosphere, in regard both to heht and moisture, in a degree that may some¬ 
times prove beneficial, and at others injurious, to the trees. When the wall, 
for example, becomes heated, the air in contact with it is rarefied and carried 
upwards, and fresh air from the surface of the border moves forward to supply 
its place; in this way a current of air is soon'formbd, which continually 
passes over the heated wall an long as it retains an excess of heat,'*' Of this 
circumstance advantage may be sometimes taken where the heat of the wall 
is by keeping the surface of the border in a moist state, we 

diminulMt 'once the temperature, and augment the moisture of jthe atmo¬ 
sphere wmch envelopes the tree. On the other hapd, by raking the border, as 
will aft(trwards be snewn, we contribute 1^ keep its surface in a dry state ; 
and thereby to increase the temperature, and lessen the moisture of the sur¬ 
rounding atmogp^ere. At diffeAmt seasons these opposite practices may be 
^ benefici^ly adopted. Thus jn spring, when the trees are in blossom, should* 
a clear frosty night set in, with the prospect of bright suiflhine during the 
ifbxt (toy, it IS ofc no little importance to water the sumce of the border<before 
the sun apimars, as the evaporation that succeeds will moderate the excess of 
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heat which might otherwise [vove fatal to the blossom. On the other hand, 
when the fruit is swelling it is of equal importance to keep the surface of the 
border dry, as the temperature both of the soil and atmosphere is then in¬ 
creased, which contributes much to improve the size and quality of the fruit. 

“ When, however, the borders arc so thickly covered with vegetables as 
almost to prevent the ijccess of the solar rays to their surface, such covering 
will contribute much to lower the temperature of the soil, and of the at¬ 
mosphere in contact with the wall. To ascertain the extent to which this 
might take place, the author made the following experiments on a border 
covered with a strong crop of cauliflower, »which completely shaded the 
surface. He took a tberinometer and insert^ its naked bulb about half an 
inch into the soil of the border, where it was covered with the vegetables. 
A second thermometer was laid on the surface of the border; and a third 
was placed in close contact with the wall. A similar arrangement was, at the 
same time, made with three other thermometers in another part of the border, 
which was uncropped, and fully exposed to the sun’s,rays. The border itself 
W'as 12 ft. wide, and the wall of about the same height in feet. On the 10th 
of May, i829, the author made four observations of these six thermometers, 
between .1 o’clock of that day, and 4 o’clock of the next, viz. at 5 a. h., 1 
F. u., and at 10 p. m. of the lOth.; and at 4 A. m. of the 11th. The results 
of these observations he has given in a tabular form, of which a copy is ex¬ 
hibited. 
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From this table it jwill be seen that at 1 o’clock p. ii. the close crop of 
cauliflowers occasioneA a reduction of 18® of temperature on the wall, as 
compare(>with that of the wall of the naked \mrdcr: at 10 o’clock in the 
evening the difference of temperature between the two portions o^ wall was 
8®; and c\%n at 4 o’clock on the next morning the difference was 5°. 
the 29th of Maj^he cropped border was 4° lower than the aakeS<OBSf-Vii the 
depth of lain, beneath the surface. tr 

“This effect of cropping,*in lowering the temperature of the atmi^pbere, 
will, however, be muclyess when tllfe sunshine is little and partial through the 
day ; and when the^dhy is wfit it will not beaob^rfed. 'The. colour, too, of 
file soil will influence the result, a dark soil becomjjig much hotter than a light- 
coloured one,\vhifn exposed in the same manner to the solar rays. 

“ Vegetables in borders are least injurious to wall trees .when they are 
planted in rows at right angles to the wall, and at double the distance usually 
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allotted f ’ they do not then so completely shade the soil, and the air is per¬ 
mitted to flow fredy though the rows. It will, however, be proper to have 
them cleared away {when planted opposite to peach and apricot trees) about 
the middle of July, that the borders may have the full benefit of the sun’s 
rays, to enable them to Kpen the fruit and mature the young wood. After 
a wet night the borders should also be raked, to '^id the drying of their 
surface. This simple operation will increase the temperature of the surface 
of the border, and of the wall, many degrees. On one occasion, after two 
days of continued rain in July, 1829, the temperature of the surfaces of the 
border and wall was the same .ss that of the atmosphere, viz. at 4 o’clock 
in the morning. At 6 o’clock, the weather cleared up, and a considerable 
extent of the border, opposite to a hot wall, was raked, so as to dry the 
surface. At 1 o'clock, a thermometer, laid on this raked surface, indicated 
118°; and another, applied to the wall opposite, 106°; whilst, on the 
unraked surface of the soil, the temperature was only 86°, and on the cor¬ 
responding portion of tljc wall 89°. The operation, therefore, of raking the 
surface of the btyder, raised its temperature 32° above the unruked surface, 
and the temperature of the corresponding part of the wall 17°. ^ 

“ The London medal, for 1833, placed at the disposal of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, was voted to Mr. Gregor Drummond for the com¬ 
munication, of which a copious and correct abstract is here given.” 

10. Description of several new Varieties of Fruit raised tp Thomas Andrew 
Knight, Esq., from Seed; together with Kotes tbereouhy Mr. Knight. 

The pears described arc March bergamot, Pengethlcy, Ross, Oakley Park 
bergamot. Brougham (a sample having been sent by Mr. Knight to Lord 
Brougham, and approved of by His Lordship), Bringewood, Moccas, Broom 
Park, Croft Castle, Eyewood, Dunmorc, and Monarch. All these pears were 
raised by Mr. Knight; but their iii'erits arc not yet sufficiently proved to. war¬ 
rant our recommending them without the special sanction of Mr. Thompson, 
who, if we have failed to do justice to any of these varieties, will, we trust, be 
good enough to correct us. Mr. Knight also describes the Dunmorc plum, 
raised by him, and also a party-coloured grape, not unlike tl.iSSwhitc musca¬ 
dine in flavour, which “ has in every season ripened tolerably well in the cold 
climate” of Downton ; and of which Mr. Knight says, “ I believe it to be better 
adapted to make wine in a cold climate than any cultivated. 1 feci confident 
that it is superior to most of the grapes cultivated in France, and that the 
merits of the French wines depend greatly more on the skill of the makers, 
than upon the merits of their grapes.” ^ ^ 

11. Note upon Kimvlus cardindlis ; a neio hardy herbaceous Plaid. By John 

, Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. Head ^'oveniber I. 1835. 

This very showy and very hardy perennial, rare at the time this article was 
written, is already, thanks to the diffusive .spirit which eiters into every thing, 
now as common in gardens as columbine or swcetwilljara. 

♦ 

12. Meteorolo^alJoumal, ^c., for the Year 1835. By Mr. Thonjpson. 

13. A Note upon Onetdium Lonecanum; a new Spbeies ofOrchideous Epiphulc, 

By John Lindley, Ph.D.,.F.R,8. &c. ^ i 

A wl^Lknown epiphyte, introduced in 1834 by J. H. Lance,' Esq., and 
named in compliment to him. 

14. On Tine Species of Iqsects which are-found injurious (o the Pear Tree. By 
Thomas ADdi;pw Knight, £sq., F.R.S., Pres. Read April 19. 1836. 

“The leaves of pear trees which are trained to walls hav^sustained, during 
some yea^, much injury is many gardens, from the depredation of tive larvs 
of a veryWnute species of moth, the Tinea Clerckella of Linnseus : and I 
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.have been informed that it abounded in the Koyal Gardens at Kew in the last 
ViuniKer. Tiic inotli appears in the end of May and the beginning of June; 
and it is readily distinguished by the silvery whiteness of its wings, which are 
tipped lightly with brown, and by its small size, its ler^gth scarcely exceeding 
a single fine. It is an extremely pretty little insect, and possesses so much 
activity, that it is diflicult to obtain a living specimen of it. It probably 
deposits its eggs, or, pernaps, more properly, its spawn, upon the under 
surfaces of the leaves j and the larvae, having there penetrated through the 
cjiidcnnis, feed upon the internal parenchymatous matter of the leaf. Brown 
and lifeless circular spots in consequence appear upon the leaves, such as an 
excess of heat would occasion ; and 1 have known several gardeners who 
have supposed it to be caused by solar action. These lifeless spots enclose 
the lurvic of the moth uliove mentioned, which do not exceed a line in length. 
^Vhenever the leaves of a pear tree contain many of these, the fruit does not 
ac()uire nearly its natural size, and it ripens without acquiring either sweetness 
or flavour. 

“ This insect is an old inhabitant of our gardens : I first observed it half a 
century ago, but it appears latterly to have become much more abundant. It 
greatly prefc*s some varieties of pears to others; the chaumontel appears, 
amongst the varieties in my garden, its favourite, and the glout morceau that 
which it likes least. The moth is, I believe, but little known; for Mr. 

(hirtis, who was so kin^ as to give me the name of it, did not possess a 
.specimen till he received one from me. My pear trees had sustained, during 
many successive years, Ko much injury from the depredation of this insect, 
and their fruit had in consequence become so defective in freshness and 
flavour, th-at I resolved to uproot the whole of them, if I failed to succeed 
in destroying or driving away the insects : but in the last summer I had the 
goml fortune to obtain perfect success in driving them away, by the means 
whieh I proceed to describe. • 

“ KarJ^ in the spring of the year, when the blossom buds of my pear trees 
were alniut the size of large pca“, water, which held in suspension a mixture 
of lime aiul flower of sulphur aigl soot, in«about equal portions, was thrown 
by an engine over the pear trees and the surface of the wall to which they 
were trained. I ajiplicd this mixture because I had observed, as 1 have stated 
in a former commnuication, that it ^d apparently prevented the appearance 
of blistered leaves upon my jieach and nectarine trees, though by what mode 
of o|)cratiun I was ilu.'n, as 1 still am, wholly at a loss to conjecture: but 
since the first apjilieation of it, I have not seen a single blistered leaf upon 
any tree to which it was applied. I, of course, distinguish blistered leaves 
from such as havt^bcen made to contract by the bite of the aphis. 

“The moths appeared^as abundant ns in the preceding year; and I then 
caused my trees to be washed once in every week during a month, after I 
witnessed' the first appearance %jf the lUoth, witb«a weak infusion of tobacco ’ 
in water: this mode of treatment proved successful, and the foliage of my 
pear trees, and some pluiv trees contiguous, escaped all injury. The moths 
were, however, only driven away; for the leaves of two pear trees which 
grew at some distance wegS almost wholly destroyed, and the foliage of the 
medlar and c^*rry trees in the vicinity sustsuued a good deal of injury from 
them. Nearly all the leaves which^ntained any of The larvas were col^cted 
and burned, aqjl comparatively very few of the larvae esc8{fed; aqd I ^ notf 
at all doujit but that Jiiy adopting the same measures next year, I shall nucqevid 
in securing myqicars from future injury. _ 0 

“ There is another species oUinscct which frequently iqjures the pear tree, 
whose depredations arc less visible, laid consequently less known to ^r. 
deners. It has greatly ti;e appearance of an apj^is, at^ is found dispersed 
over the under surface of the leaves whilst young, and is always immersed in 
a gl^ulc of honqy ; ^ their more mature state theseffnsects are found eon« 
gregated round the liMC of yic buds, particularly thos^ which arg ctdculated 
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to form blossom buds. In this, as in their first situation, they emit much 
honey, and the transmutation of the leaf bud into a blossom bud is prevented.' 
A large number of humble bees and wasps are always attracted by the honey 
eject^ by this insect,.,which will never fail to indicate its presence to the 
gardener. It is in size a little less than the black aphis usually seen upon the 
cherry tree, and its colour, when it is young, is a dull green, with dotted lines 
of pale brown ; and in its mature state its colour is dark brown, with trans¬ 
verse stripes of green across its back. The colour of the male, which is 
winged, is nearly black, except the upper part of the abdomen, which is a 
dull flame colour. It is (as Mr. Curtis informs me) the Psylla Pyri of Lin- 
nsus. I noticed it in the garden here about forty years ago, when it rendered 
all the crop of pears perfectly worthless. I have subsequentl,v pointed it out 
to gardeners in other situations; and I suspect that it often exists unnoticed, 
and greatly injures the quality of the pear. I washed my pear trees with an 
infusion of tobacco in the spring, which apfieared to have destroyed the 
insects; but they appeared again in great numbers, and the frequent use of 
the engine did not prevent their doing con.siderablc injury. Not improbably 
an infusion of the green leaves of either the Nicotiana Tabacum or N. rustica, 
which might have been obtained at<i very small expense, would hdve destroyed 
or driven them off, but it did not occur to me to try it.” 

13, Kotice of the vwst reniarkablc Varieties of Fruits sent to the Society since 
1831. By Mr. Hubert Thompson. 

Apples. Two seedlings, the one called Maclean’s Pavonrite, and the other 
Sudbury Beauty, were raised by Dr. Allan Maclean of Colchester: the former 
is described as one of the fine.st dessert apples known ; the latter is a very 
handsome table apple, resembling a well-grown Downton Pippin. 

“ On the 18th of October, 183:i, John Williams, Esq., of I’itmaston, sent 
some fruit of the Oolden Pippin grown on the common stock and on the 
Siberian crab stock, accompanied with the following remarks. Walking 
through the garden of a friend in Worcestershire two days ago, some yellow 
ripe golden pippins took my eyet; these were growing on, a tree 1 recom¬ 
mended, three or four years ago, to be worked with the Golden Pippin, and 
which was a healthy stock raised from the Siberian craft. • The grafts were 
taken from an old espalier, grafted {^n the common crab, in the same 
garden. The difterence iu the degree of ripeness of the fruit wtis most 
remarkable. 

“ * When the truth of preconceived theory is confirmed by the result of 
actual experiments, it aflurds great satisfaction to the mind, I refer to my 
paper published some years ago, in wivch I recommended fhe Golden Pippin 
a[>pie to be grallcd on the Siberian crab root and stock ; I say root and stuck, 
for some have absurdly regrafted the Siberian craS obtained from nurseries 
which had been worked on>tbe common aiiplt or crab stock ; of course this 
could have no effect.’ 

“ The Golden Pippins from the Siberian crab ,ytock were firmer, more 
yellow, and richer, than those grown on the common stock.” 

Pears. Uvedale’s St. Germain. A fruit of thik variety, from the garden of 
Mrs. Chalmers of Feversbam, weighed, when gathered, 3 lb. 3J oz.; in the 
beginning of December, 3 lb. 2 oz.; and in the end of the sathe month 3 lb. 
" In'Oetdser, 18S2, specimens of the Monsieur le Cure pear were received 
Irom M; vilmorin of Paris, in order that they might ^Jc coAiparcd with the 
St. X'Czin, to which the former had erroneously been made a, synunyine. It 
WM found to resemble the St. Lezin only in isize and form, and proved a very 
st^erior fruit to it; being, instead ofca tough stewing pear, a valuable dessert 
one of first-rate qua^ty. , , , In a letter recq^ved from M, Vilmorin in 
January, 1835, the following note is given respecting it:—-‘After repeated veri¬ 
fication, the Monsieur le Cure pear, or Monsieur, as it is now abbreviathd, or 
Poire de plion (th^ name to be preferred), i| decicfedly different from the 
St. Lezin, and greatly superior to this last sort.’ On November 4r'1833, a box 
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( was sent to the Society, by the late John Wynne Griffith, Esq., containing’ 
specimens of twenty-four sorts of pears, from his garden at <5arn in Denbigh¬ 
shire ; with a statement that they were from grafts received from the garden 
of the Society in 18;50, worked on branches of foiv old trees, viz. brown 
beurre, cras.sane, autumn bergamot, and jargonelle, which wee grovring 
against a south-west wall, and the grafts brought over to the south-east side. 
The sorts were all true to their names, and very well grown. From an account 
of the number of fruits produced, it appeared that upwards of ten dozens had 
been obtained in the second year after grafting, and more than thirty dozens 
in the third year, from the grafts on these four trees ; a proof of the rapidity 
with which a supply of good pears may be procured under favourable circum¬ 
stances. 

“ Grapes. On the 9th of November, 1831, a bunch of White Muscat of 
Alexandria grapes was received from John Williams, Esq., of Fitmaston, 
grown on the open wall, on a south-east aspect. A ligature of waxed string 
was tied tight round the stem in April, which was found nearly as beneficial 
as ringing, and less injurious to the future health of the tree. 

“ On the 2d of January, 1833, fruit of the Charlesworth Tokay grape was 
received from the lion. William Booth Grey. Bunch large, long and tapering, 
rather loose; the shoulders moderately strong. 

“ On the 24th of February, 1834, the following communication was sent to 
the Society relating tq^the Nice Black Cluster grape; fruit of which was 
siibseipicntly received. 

The Nice Black (liluster, I have no hesitation in saying, if planted against 
southern walls facing any point bi:tween s. n. and s, w,, or against the fronts 
of houses or trelliscd to balcouies, will ripen in ordinary seasons at London, 
by the end of September or beginning of October, sufficiently for the purpose 
of making wine of the nature of ehainpagnc, and much better than halt the 
champagne sold in London. But for this fiurpose T recommend to use the 
pure jiiicc only, without any admixture of sugar and water, or brandy. It is 
also an exeelleiit grape for a cool late forcing-house, not being liable to rot; 
nor do -ht: berfies wither so inyeh when kept late on the plant, as is the case 
with many other kinds : this is rather an unusual circumstance, considering 
that it is nut if licshy grape. It is remarkably juicy, and the seeds readily 
separate in the moutii without trryible. I only gathered the last from my 
grapery three days ago, an»l they were still very juicy, notwithstanding the dry 
heat and ventilation they were exposed to from the daily fire in the flue, made 
in order to prevent their rotting. By reference to the long article on Grapes 
cultivated in Burgundy, in Miller’s Gardener's Dietionari/, you will observe the 
finest Burgundj^is made from a variety of the Auvernat grape, having its 
bunches formed with loose berries: but, owing to the tenderness of the 
grape, jilanters in genwal, for the sake of quantity at the cxj>ense of quality, 
cultivate the mory hardy sorts*with ciowded berries. Now, 1 have reason to* 
believe my seedling grape is as hardy, with the advantage of loose berries, as 
the eommon crowded Auvernats ; and for this reason I wish to have it tried 
in France.’ 

“ The bunches were j^osel^ formed with regularly middle-sized, berries, 
which, from jjot being overcrowded, were thorouglilv ripened and sugary; and 
on this account it seems highly deserving of cultivation. v 

“ Strawberry, On the 3th of July, 1831, fruit of Myatt’l Pine^ipplcNtraw*' 
berry w^s exhibitci^ by Mr. Joseph Myatt, Manor Farm, Deptford.'* Jruit iis 
large as the aid pine, oblong, with a neck, and having the calyx spreajjfng or 
reilexed.” It is added, that tlws variety produces but sparingly in many soils, 
on which subject see p. 302. • 

“Gourds. On the•21st of December, ISJJl, a wery large gourd, the 
Pottron Jatinc, was presented for exhibition by Mr. Carpenter, from the 
garden of the Rpv. ll. Wise, Oftchurch, near Leaiflington [a descendant of 
Mr. Wise, gardener to Quejn Anne]. Its weight was,153 lb, ni^d it was one 
of a crop 'Weighing altogether 555 lb. from the same vine. 

K K 2 
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“ On the 21st of October, 1834, a gourd of the saiuo variety, but of a size 
still more enormous, was exhibited, from Lord Roduey, It was 8 ft. in cir-, 
cumfcrence, and weighed 212 lb.” 

16. On the Grafting of Vines. By Mr. William Gowans. Communicated by 

the Horticultural Society of Glasgow. Hoad June 7. 1836. 

This communication, somewhat varied and enlarged by its author, has 
appeared in the Gardener's Magazine for 1837, p. 117. 

17. Upon the supposed ahsoi%ent Powers of the Cellular Points, or flpongioles, 

of the Roots of Trees, and other Plants. By Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq., 

F.U.S., Pres. Head May 17. 1S36. 

“ An opinion is very extensively, if not generally, entertained, that the 
nutriment which trees and other plants derive from the soil in which they 
grow is exclusively talscn in by the cellular extremities of their roots, which, 
from their texture, have been callcil spongioles, and which, in their organisa¬ 
tion, differ from other parts of tlie root in i)eing totally without aivv alburnous 
or woody matter distinct from bark.' But it is through the alburnum alone of 
trees, as I have proved by a great variety of experiments, and as is, I believe, 
generally admitted, that the ascending sap, under ^ordinary circumstances, 
passes up from their roots into their brunches and fcaves ; and, as this sul)- 
stance does not exist in the spongiolc, my attention was directed to an 
enquiry, whether the spongioles possess the power of fransniitting fluids, and, 
if such power were found to exist in them, tlirongh what peculiar channels 
such fluids pass up; and as these ijuestions are necessarily interesting, and to 
some extent, in particular cases, may become important to tite practical 
gardener, I communicate the result of iiiy ex|)criiiient.s. 

“ Spongioles arc obtainable in- the most perfect state from large seeds, such 
as those of the common or French bean, which have been permitted r.o ger¬ 
minate, by simply detaching them from the cotyledons, as they thus remain 
united to the caudex of the plant,‘tind its big! and plumule. ■ Many of these 
were obtained from the seeds of ]jlants of several kinds, fiid suiijected to 
various modes of treatment in soils of different qualities; but all perished 
without a single plumule having expandetl, or having apparently received any 
nutriment, either from the soil or other source. Yet the spongioles, in these 
cases, must have contained greatly more living organisable matter, derived 
from their cotyledons, than the -whole body of the seed of a very large majority 
of plants ran possibly contain; but they were, I conclude, incapable of trans¬ 
mitting it into the plumules, owing to tht want of alburnum. < 

“ 1 therefore liehcve my opinion, that spongioles qre imperfectly organised 
^ parts of the plant, which neither absorb from the soil, "nor transmit fluids of 
any kind for the service of other parts of it, to *60 well founded; but alburnous 
matter is generated with great rapidity within them ; and they become to a 
very great extent transmuted into perfect roots, long before die growth of the 
stem or branches 0 / the tree commences in tlie goring; and by these newly 
formed roots (but not by these exclusively^ 1 (Kmceive that nutriment is 
absorbed from the soil ai^d sent up into the leaves, to be there «>nverted into 
the ti^ sap of the plant. I am aware that tfie above-stateil opinions are in 
Lpposition^o those of many eminent (ibysiologists, to which ipuch deference 
is due;HSut I think that they have erroneously included ivithin their s[>ongi- 
oles f»«rtion 8 of alburnous fibre, a substance never found in the brgan properly 
callpd a spongiole.” ' •■- 

18. Observation on a Veedlisg Pear, raised fy Thomss Andrew Knight, Esq., 
called the Allhorp Crassqne. By Mr. Robert 'Thompson. Rbad Jan. 19.1^0.' 

This variety, Mr. TJiompson observes, will beaf competition with the finest 
of the varieties introduced from Belgium or France. It bears weK as a stan- 
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dard; and the flesh is buttery, rich, and very high flavoured It is in perfection 
in the end of October and during November. 

« 

19. On the Ctdlivatitm of the Bignotna. venusta. By l^r. George Phillips, Gar¬ 
dener to the Misses Trevor, Tingrith, near Woburn, Bedfordshire. Read 

Dec. 1. 1835. , 

Two plants of this splendid hot-house climber are planted in the back 
corner of the bark bed, in a mixture of turfy loam, leaf mould, and peat, 
while the roots have the whole range of the bottom of the bark bed in a thin 
layer of rotten tan, which is not disturbed vfhen the tan is turned. The 
shoots are trained under the glass, and cover a surface of 500 ft. The plant 
continues in flower from the beginning of November to February; after which 
it is cut back to one stem of G ft. in length. In 1835, this stem, at the point 
of amputation, was 4 in. in girth. “ From the point where it is ent back, 
young shouts soon push out in abundance; three or four are selected for 
training, and the others taken off. If young plants ai'c wanted, this seems to 
be the most favourable season for propagation ; when the shouts arc from 
6 in. to 9 is. long, they will readily strike root in any light soil in a bottom 
heat. The young plants may be growfl to a large size the first season by 
frequent shifting, ns they arc fond of plenty of room for their roots.” 

20. On the Cultivation of Aktrmneriag. By Mr. W. Scott, Gardener to Charles 

Barclay, Esq., M.P., F.ll.S. Read February 2. 18.30. 

“ Being very partiaf to the genus, although I had never seen any of the 
varieties before, except Ligtu and Pelegrina, I hegiin, when I first came to live 
at Bury Hill, in April, 1831, immediately to turn my attention towards them. 
Being well aware, from what 1 had seen of the two kinds with which I was 
acquainted, that they rc<iuirc rest for a few months in the course of the 
season, 1 removed all the plants 1 could find»(which, us well as I can recollect, 
were <ilookeri, ])nlchella, pallida, pelegrina, nentifulia, pelegrina alba, psit- 
tacina, edulis, Ligtu, and a variety from Mr. Nuttall, raised by him from 
Peruviaivsccd.t, and which ha^ never flowered here) to a small pit in front of 
the pine-stove, giving them no water till the earth about their roots got quite 
dry; as soon as they began to recover, I potted them in the size called forty- 
eights, and kept them then on !w shelf against the back wall of the green¬ 
house, about 3 ft. from the top-lights; and, although I lost Ilookeri, pelegrina 
alba, and edulis, 1 had the satisfaction of seeing the others thrive much 
better than they had done the previous year. 1 also took up, from the border 
in front of the stove, tricolor and pulchella, and gave them the same treat¬ 
ment. When tlic leaves began to 4ccay, at the end of July or beginning of 
August, I withheld wafer, and allowed the plants to rest until the beginning 
of November, 1832, Vhen they again began to vegetate: I then repotted 
them, and gave them every eiTcouragemcnt, in rich mould, composed of loani^ 
rotten dung, and leaf mould, with a little sand: this I find to be the best 
compost fur growing them in. As they filled their pots with roots, I shifted 
them progressively to a Iprgcr size; and had, in June, 1633, the pleasure of 
flowering the species fr#m Mr. Nuttall and pallida, for the first time since 
they had liiicri at Bury Hill; and 1 succeeded m growing tricolor to the 
height of 2 ft. 3 in., well covered with flowers. None of my pots that season 
were larger (lian what are termed sixteens. When the *flowcrjng wS>b ov«r, 
and the leaves weqp beginning to decay, I again resorted to the plan pf drying 
or resting tllfe plants till the following November. I afterwards gave t^m the 
same course of treatment as heforo; but, as the roots had attained a greater 
degree of strength, the size of th# pots was enlarged, until some df the 
stronger varieties wcreeplantedin the size No. g, in vdiich they' arrived at the 
stjite in which they were exhibited at the Society’s Garden in June, 1834. 
During the time of^rowing, I keep them on a shelf, or trellis, in front of the 
green-house, having upright lights about_5 ft. high, and I give them plenty of 
air, carefhlly avoiding the least application of heat, wluch would draw them. 
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up weak, cause the flowers to be niiicli sniallcr, and very much injure thrir 
colours. By these means 1 have had them continue in good bloom for full 
four weeks.” 

21. Oh ihc Afraiis of ^estroi/hig the Red Spider in the Jilrlon I'rnme. By 
Thomas Andrew Knight, £sq., F.K.S., Pres. 

“ The red spider is one of the most formidable enemies with wliieh the 
gardener has to contend, and against which he is least well prepared with the 
means of defence. His peach and nectarine trees upt>n the open wall are 
often considerably injured byit; and the conservatory, the forcing-frame, and 
the stove, scarcely present a plant which is not subject to sutler from its 
attacks. When it appears upon trees growing upon walls in the open air, and 
wherever water can be abundantly applied without material injury to the. 
plants, it is easily destroyed ; but there are, I believe, comparatively few 
plants which are not much injured by having the lower surfaces of the leaves 
much wetted. Iii a former communication 1 stated the destructive eflects 
upon the melon plant of the application of water to the under surfaces of 
the leaves, apparently owing to the cells ol‘ that surface of the deaf having 
absorbed the lighter fluid, in the mftnner pointed out by M. Dutrochet, and 
transmitted into the denser fluid the vital sup of the |)lant. 

“ The aversion of the red spider to sulphur, or it^ inability to live in the 
close vicinity of that substance, has long been knowK to gartleners ; and the 
object of this communication is only to point out a more efficient mode of 
employing it than has, I believe, hitherto been practised. The instrument 
which 1 use bears a very close resemblance to those employed in fumigating 
with tobacco, but it is filled with jncces of the wing feathers of pigeons or 
poultry, amongst which a small quantity of flowers of sulphur is dis|)erscd. 
The receptacle is then closed with a lid, the front surface of which is perfo¬ 
rated with many small holes, tir.'ough which the air impelled by the bellows 
passes, carrying with it a portion of flowers of sulphur. By shakfcig the 
bellows, the feathers are made to change their position, by which many suc¬ 
cessive portions of flowers of siilphuV arc niadirto escape, till the wltole which 
the receptacle contains is expended. ^ (. 

“ I first employed this instrument in the last summer in iny melon-house, 
in which, upon some of my plants, 1 observed a large number of red spiders. 
After using it, I noticed with a lens in the web an immensity of minute parti¬ 
cles of sulphur, in company with a very large number of red spiders ; but 
upon examining my plants three days afterwards, I found the particles of 
sulphur alone remained, and that the red spiders had either died or marched 
off. I found no difficulty in causing iiKiny minute particlo^ of sulphur to 
adhere to the under surfaces of the leaves of all my,plants, and during the 
remainder of the summer 1 was not able to find a single red spider upon 
‘them. * , * » 

“ The form of the instrument for melon plants growing in hot-beds requires 
to be considerably altered; and the perforations for permitting the escape of 
the flowers of sulphur should be lateral, instead of being in the front of the 
lid : that should be made slightly conic, and of 'less Midtli than the receptacle, 
so as to come within it to,a small depth ; by which means the vhole of the 
flowers^f sulphur that escapes will be impelled forwards. The apertures 
si-oulcT be epnfined to one side of the lid, which should not sink wholly into 
the receptacle; and through such apertures the flowers rof sulphur, will be 
made Ip escape below the level of the leaves of the melon in '■the common 
frame, and be dispersed over the under sutface* of its leaves. 

“ V applied flowers of sulphur in scvtral other cases in the last summer, 
and always with success j an4,1 am applying ilrto my peach-house and vinery, 
instead of water from an engine, and 1 have reason to believe with perU'ct 
success. * • 

“ My frien^ Mr. Willjams of Pitmaston has perfectly succeeded in banishing 
the red spider from his melon-house, by causing sulphur to evaporate from 
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^ the hottest part of bis flues ; but, I think, not without some ill consequences. 
'His machinery is a good deal superior to mine, and his skill and science in no 
degree inferior j but bis melons, though very large, and apparently perfect, are 
generally much surpassed by mine in richness and flavour. When sulphur is 
made to evaporate, some uncombined acid flics oflf, and this Mr. Williams 
suspects fund 1 agree with him in opinion) to operate injuriously upon the 
health of bis plants. It seems probable that the same uncombined acid would 
cause the flowers of sulphur to operate injuriously; but, laough I have often 
applied it in large quantities, I never witnessed any ill effects.” 

• 

22. Meteorological Journal, S[c.,for the Year 1836. By Mr. Thompson. 

^3. An Account of some further Experiments made in the Garden of the Society, 

in the Year 1836, relative to the Cultivation of Potatoes. By Mr. Robert 

Thompson. Read December 6. 1836. 

This paper, as containing not only original experiments made in 1836, but 
a summary all those made in 1831 and 1832, is by far the most valuable 
that has appeared on the subject of the Potato in these Transactions. 

“ In the year 1831, experiments were made with the view of ascertaining the 
effect of planting the sets of potatoes much wider apart than usual, in order 
to give the foliage a grcijjler exposure to light. Whole tubers were accord¬ 
ingly planted in spaces containing 16 sq. ft. The result was, that strong- 
growing sorts, includiitg a number of Mr. Knight’s seedlings, produced fully 
an average, whilst a few gave a very great crop. But although one of the 
latter produced at the rate of 21 t. 13 cwt. 59 lb., a weak-growing sort pro¬ 
duced only 1 t. cwt. 92 lb. The vigorous coultl avail themselves of their 
ample space, which they occupied with their stems and foliage to the full 
extent; the weaker could not. Hence the (ijopriety of suiting the distance 
of planting to the vigour of tlie sort. [See p. .396.] 

“ In the year 1832, experiments were made with regard to the relative pro¬ 
duce of suts fr'.mi whole tuberg, and froijp single eyes. The result was in 
favour of the lal^-r by upwards of 7 cwt. per acre, and considerably more on 
comparison of tiTc clear produce after deducting the weight of sets employed 
in both cases. [See p. S-I".] , 

“ The trials of 1831 gave rise to further experiments with regard to the 
space between the sets. Accordingly, in 183+, another experiment was made, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the most preferable distance at which the sets 
of commonly cultivated varieties should be planted; and at the same time a 
repetition was n^de of the comparison between whole tubers and single eyes. 
The distances between the rows were ft., 2 ft., 1J ft., and 6 in. The re¬ 
sult with regard to distance was, that the crop was found to be greatest 
where the distance between th* row.s was most iu accordance with the height • 
of the stems; and the most uniformly abundant produce was from rows 2 ft. 
apart. The comparisoi^ between whole tubers and single eyes was still found 
to be in favour ol the latter. 

” The experiments in ^e pqgsent season [1836] have been made with re¬ 
gard to « 

“ First, the time of planting ; first week in Marclf, and first week iq April. 

“ Second, ^e sets ; whole tubers, bases, and points of tubers. 

“ Thicd, the deptj^; 3 in., 4 in., 6 in., and 9 in. 

“ A piece <»f ground in the kitchen-garden, which was previously Ih.grass, 
was trenched and planted witl* the • bread-fruit potato, a sort which frfr pro¬ 
ductiveness is, perhaps, unequalled ijpar London by any other of so fiae a 
quality. The ground w#s divklpd very exactly into si;^ equal parts. Three 
of ^ese were planted respectively with whole tubers, bases, and points of 
tubers, in the fir^t week in March j the other three compartments in a similar 
manner, in the ibst week in April. The following table exhibits the results, 
calculated*for an acre:— * 
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Time of Planting. 

SeU. 

Weight plauted 

Weight taken 
up. 

Detluct weigliL 
planted for ' 
clear produce. 

1st week in March. 

Whole Tubers 
;Busc of Tubers 
Points of Tubers 

t. fwl. 111. 

1 11 22 

1 0 89 t 

0 10 44 

t. cwt. lb. 

15 2 45 
15 e 108 
18 1 28 

t. rwt. lb. 

13 II 23 

14 6 19 

17 10 90 


Aver. 

1 0 89 

16 3 60^ 

15 2 83^ 

1st week iu April. | 

Whole Tubers 

1 Ba.se of Tubers 
Points of Tubers 

1 11 22 

1 0 89 

0 10 44 

15 14 74 
14 II 18 
14 8 74 

14 3 52 

13 10 41 

13 18 30 , 


j Aver, 

1 0 89 

14 18 18 

13 17 41 


‘ Difference in favour of the March plantation 1 5 42^-j 


A 


“ It appears from the above, that the March plantation cxceeils that of 
April by 1 ton 5 cwt. 45J^ lb.; anti farther, that tlie average proiluee of the 
points of tubers exceeds that of whole tubers by I f^)n Iti ewt. 87 lb., and of 
the base of tubers by 1 ton 15 cwt. 9+5 lb. Oonsetjuently, the lowest pro¬ 
duce is from the whole sets ; a little above the bitten is that from the base; 
and the points of the tubers rank considerably above eithiT. This superiority 
appears to take place in the Mardi planting; for of those planted in April 
the whole tubers had the advantage with regard to |>roduee. 

“ Sir George S. Mackenzie obtained a diflerent result from different parts 
of the tuber. Cuts from the base gave a return of sfO lb., middle lb., and 
points ii-ir lb.; but, from the following communication, it appears that,hc was 
not fully satisfied in regard to the experiment having been fairly made. 

“ ‘ The experiment, the result of v-hich 1 communicated last,year»comparing 
the respective produce of the cuts taken from the root end. the middle, and 
the rose end of a potato, was made, as I mentioned, by tfie*^gardener then in 
my service. Last spring I directed the experiment to be repeated; but my 
gardener misunderstaniling me planted root-cuts, fstc., from different potatoes 
of one sort, instead of all the cuts to be compared being from one tuber. The 
result is as follows: — 

‘ Root-end cuts, 20 lb. Middle, 20 t lb. Hose, or crown end, 2+ lb. 

t <. 

There were 20 cuts of each sort planted at the usual distance, and a sin'de 
eye in each cut. Though this does not give a strict'comparison of cuts from 
• one tuber, yet it may be regarded as giving a fair mean result. The inferi¬ 
ority of the middle euts is remarkable; and it apiiears of some imjjortance to 
repeat the experiment with different varieties of thg potato, attending care¬ 
fully that only one eye shall be in each cut. When the eyes arc crowded, as 
in the crown, or rose, end, they shoidd be all put dtf'ay but one. I am aware 
that it has been the universal u|iiinoti that tlic crown end is iJitJ Host pro¬ 
ductive ; but this am>eafs to have been taken for granted, and not deduced 

« fom/£xperiment.> The great number of eyes, also, at the emwn end, may 
lave contributed to an increased produce. In planting^^ a field it js always 
advaiuageous to have at least two eyes, lest one should be cut affby frost.’ 

“ In order to try the effects of different dt^ths of planting, a (piurter was 
dialed into four crjual parts, and piloted with sets in the second week in 
April, at the respective depths of ;i, 4, C, and inche% The results computed 
for an acre are as follows:*— At 3 in., 13t. 141b.; 4in.,f 14t. 1 cwt. i^lb. • 
Gin., 14t. 11 cwt. 4ib. ;t9in., 13t. 111 lb. ^ ’ 

“ The greatest {troduce was from the plantation at 6 in. deep; and next to 
it, from that* at 4 in. * Those planted only 3 in. tieep gave the It'ost return. 
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Many of the sets buried 9 in. did not vegetate, or at least failed in reaching 
the surface. This was also found to be the case by Hasler Hollist, Esq., in 
when he adopted the mode of deep pluiitiiig. The results of his experi¬ 
ments are detailed in the following note: — *• 

“ ‘ 1 have this year renewed my experiments on the potatoes you sent me 
in 183.‘1 from Mr. Kniuht’s collection. 

“ ‘ I planted in the latter end of March, and at intervals during the whole 
month of April, but I uni satisfied 1 was, contrary to the received opinion, 
too early in some instances, particularly with Mr. Knight’s No. 2. 

“ ‘ I also jilantcd at various depths, 9 in., 7^n., and from 5 in. to 6 in. In 
nearly every instance the shallow planting has succeeded, but in none the 
deepest, sind in the latter case many of the sets have not vegetated at all, 
many mure have not reached the surface. 

“ ‘A few single eyes of the Downton Yam, literally parings, have yielded 
very nearly as much us the full-sized sets. I think I could say quite as 
nnidi if the tubers from which they were cut wefe added to their actual 
produce. 

“ ‘ Some of these statements appear so singular that T feel a hesitation in 
mentioning; them but, whether from*the unfavourable season, mismanage¬ 
ment, or what other cause 1 know not, certain it is, that these are n:y results. 

“ ‘ P.S. The soil is,a loamy sand, and friable.’ ” 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

ISFLl’ESCE of rnrions Circumstances in thf- Growth of Plants in modifying their 
I’htfkiological Action. Extracted from a paper bj’ Dr. Christisou, read before 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Feb.^3. 1840. — “ The author commenced 
with srnne remarks on the \%rious causes by which the action of plants and 
of their products on the animal body may be modiiicd, and on the great vague¬ 
ness ami uncertainty of the information at present possessed in regard to the 
influence of those causes which •seem to arise in peculiar circumstances of 
vegetation, more especially climate, weather, soil, ami the progress of vegeta¬ 
tion, He then stated the sources of information on these points; namely, 
the curative or therapeutic action of drugs on man, their cflects on the 
healthy function, both of man am^ animals, either ns medicines or as poisons, 
their scnsibliT (Qualities, and their chemical analysis; and he assigned rea¬ 
sons for discarding flic first of these from the enquiry, and for trusting, in a 
great measure, to the criteriens doi ived from sensible qualities, from the eflects 
of poisons on the lower animals, and from chemical analysis. 

“ The remaining part of the present paper was confined chiefly to the influ¬ 
ence of the progress*of vegetation on the activity of plants. Doubts were 
thrown, by the results •(' his investigations, on most of the current doctrines 
on this heai!; but the frescRt state of the enquiry did not lead to any general 
infercnccsHjcing drawn with confidence. 

“ An extended statement was made upon the influence of the p^^rei^ of 
vegetation «pon many of the active species of the natural family luntiney^i 
lacemt Itjwas Anted, that in the acrid species of the genera Kaiiunculus, 
Anemone, and (llcmatis, th^ acridity, which is the same throughoulAhem all 
in quality, is possessed in nearly e^ial activity by the leaves, from aa early 
period in the spring until they are about to decay t but that it exists in the 
gprmcns only while tBey are V*-’*^"* disapjlfcars there entirely as the seeds 
ripen. In the ’acrid species of Aconitum, the acridity of the leaves, on the 
contrary, condniKB only until the seeds begin to form, and then gradually, but 
quickly^ disappears as tli»y ripen, while the seeds acquire precisely the same 
peculiar kind of acridity. The narcotic properties of the leaves, however, do 
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not undergo the same singular chanije, but continue undiminished after the 
seeds are mostly ri()e, and probably, indeed, ns long as the leaves themselves 
retain their freshness. The acridity of the genus Hellclwrus is prolmtdy go¬ 
verned by circimistanccs'different from any of those already mentioned ; but 
the expeliments already made are insufficient to point out the true rule. In 
the course of these ob.servations many remarks were i|'.so made on the nature 
of the acridity possessed by the difterent species, upon wliich incorrect iileas 
at present verv generally prevail ; several mutcrial corrections were also .sug¬ 
gested as to the general opinions respecting the inHuencc of heat, desiccation, 
and time upon their acridityand a short allusion was mailc to the proper¬ 
ties of a remarkably crystalline principle which the author discovered in one 
of the species of Ranunculus, and which ap|icarod to him to be the ingredient 
upon which the activity of that genus depends. 

“ The author next entered into some details regarding the influence of the 
progress of vegetation on narcotic plants, and commenced with the natural 
ianiily Amygdalea;, the leaves of several of which arc eminently poisonous, in 
consequence of containing, or producing when bruised, a hydrocyanated essen¬ 
tial oil. lie showed that this oil abounds most in the leaves of tke cherry 
laurel (Cerasus Lguro-cerasus), when ‘they are young and undeveloped ; and 
that it goes on diminishing gradually in proportion to their weight, as they 
increase in age and vigour, until the commencement o'' their second season, 
when the old leaves, though plump and luxuriant, doliot contain above an 
eighth or tenth of what thev contained in the infant stat^, or of what is con¬ 
tained in the young undeveloped leaves of the same period. This is a com¬ 
plete reversal of the generally admitted law in respect of the formation of 
volatile oils in leaves. 

“ The consideration of this fact led to some statements upon the mode and 
form in which some essential oils and other active principles exist in the leaves 
of plants; and the conclusion was drawn, that in all probability many active 
principles, which are separated from plants by simple processes, do not Cxist 
ready-formed in the leaves ; but, as in the familiar case of the mustard seed 
and bitter almond, arc only dcvelopeti when tliX; structure of Uie leaves is 
broken up, and principles of a difterent kind, secreted in dcsi'nct cells, arc 
brought in contact with one another or with water. 

** The remaining departments of the inf estigation were postponed ; but 
further observations were promised upon the influence of the progress of ve¬ 
getation on thesolanaceousand umbelliferous plants, and likewise on the eflects 
of soil and climate.” 

From the above extract it may be gathcrcil why cattle reject the Ranunculus 
acris, or common buttercup of the meadow, w hile green, but dd not object to 
it, but are even said to be fond of it, in a state of hay. —• Cotiii. 

, TemjMrrature of P(anls. — Dutrochet, soiiiq years ago, proved by expe¬ 
riment that living plants have a proper heat ; and other ex'periments have 
recently been made by M. Van Beck, and read to the French Academy in 
January last, confirming the fact. The maximum of iifuercnt heat which M. 
Van Beck found, on September Siftth, an hour and a, quarter after noon, in a 
young leaf of Seduin Cotyledon, was about ceiftigradc, or about some¬ 
thing more than half a degrae of Fahrenheit, in rainy and dull daws the heat 
was not^o great as vhen the weather was calm and clear. The following ob¬ 
servations arc'interesting, as tending to show the probable advantt^es of a free 
circuialidTi of the 8«r among plants ; though, as the writer observes, the sub¬ 
ject reqd'res to be farther examined. ^ ‘ 

“ Aj singular phenomenon, which I ha^c always observed in the course of 
my experiments, is, that, on suddenly raising the bell-glass which cut off all 
communication betv/een the siSr of the apartment and‘that of the plant, tjio 
heat of the latter always i»?se suddenly some tenths of a degree. This phe¬ 
nomenon, however, lasted only a few minutes; the mag.ietic needle soon 
retrogratled, passing zero of the scale, and showingv by its opposite pnd per¬ 
manent deviation, that the living plant had a much lower temperature than the . 
dead lea^ as is always the case in the atmosphere. 
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•* Is this phenomenon to be ascribed to the instantaneous access of the 
free air to the plant, which, by stimulating its vital functions, which were de¬ 
pressed by its having been kept in a less pure air, augments at the same time 
Its proper heat, drfore the counteracting and frigorific'influcnce of reestablithed 
evaporation has had time to make itself felt ? 

“ This 1 cannot venture to decide; but I hope that oth-;r philosophers and 
naturalists will engage in'these researches, which, if 1 am not deceived, may 
yet throw light on many an interesting question in vegetable physiology.” 
(Compte licndti, ^r,, as quoted in Jam. Jour, for April, 1840, p. 333.) 

7V/C Effect of Light passing through coloured (Hass on Plants (p. 301.) is a 
•subject worth deep attention, and opens a wide field for observation. Some 
time ago I had two pine stoves darkened with hot lime and water, with a little 
si/e to make it stick on. I did this to save the trouble of constantly shading, 
and 1 fiml it not only to break the rays of the sun, but that in very bright 
days it was scarcely nccesssary to give air. The question is, whether a dark 
coionr would nut be better than this whitewash ? it i.s' well known that pines 
can be grown faster in summer in pits glazed with dark green glass than in 
hou.scs covered with clour glass ; and 1 have no doubt but that a coloured 
mixture to darken the glass through the hiiddle of summer would prove highly 
beneficial to the pine. However, 1 will try the experiment on one bouse.— 
John Speiircr. lioiroodjiardrns, June 4. 1840. 

A ueir Cedar. — If the accompanying extracts and remarks should arrest 
the attention of any traveller who can procure seeds, or rather cones, from the 
trees mentioned, he may discover a new cedar ; at any rate, he will earn the 
commendation of scientific men, if, by forwarding such seeds to England, he 
will enable us to ascertain precisely the trees referred to. 

“ From Debaree are seen the trees which surround the church of Tcham- 
belga, which liruce look for cedars, and Salt (at Taranta) for firs ; but they 
resemble neither the cedars of Lebanon nor*the firs of Enrofie; it is rather a 
niixtilte of both, with thorns (VI even more tender than those of the cedar ; 
but its fruit resembles altogether the fruit of the juniper tree : it is almost the 
only wodd lor’iniihling that there is in A^iyssinia.” (^Ijohafs Aht/ssinia.') 

The place toiwliieh I imagine (iobat refers is, in Salt’s Voyage to Abyssinia, 
4to, [). ^30., “ a bed of chalk-stone ; and wherever this prevailed an extensive 
grove of a hardy kind of cedar, calfed Tiid, fiourished in abundance.” 

1 have also latily met (but cannot remember where, [in the Transactions of 
the Geographical Society of Ijondon]) with the assertion, that on the “ Cedar 
hlountains,” Cape of Good Hope, are abundance of the cedars of Lebanon. 
And, in an account of the Madeiras (from whence it would not be difficult to 
procure concs^, it is said that the forests formerly covering the islands have 
disappeared; save thabin the remote parts of the mountains we may still oc¬ 
casionally meet with '* a .spccjps of cedar.’’ Were 1 to injlulge in conjecture^ 
1 should guess the tree mentioned by Salt and (jobat may be nearly allied to, 
or identical with, the cypress of Goa (C'uprtissus lusitaniea). I would add that 
Abyssinia, approached itiow so speedily and easily, and where Europeans, and 
particularly i'higlishmcn,ivtve little to tear,presents a most tempting field to the 
practical Ixitanist; offerlhg, aS it does, a vegetation of the utmost variety, from 
the tropical*|>roductions of the valley's to the lichwis of its snow-clad'moun- 
tains. — W. H. W, Derby, Feb. SJO. 1840. , ' 

BeaunionCim. grandiflffa. — If the reader will turn to p. 236. of this wplume 
he will«sce a speculative notion of mine for flowering the Beaumdntar^SJHir 
flora, 'i'his'old-fashioned plant is very unwilling to flower with iitf in the 
stoves, and, if treated as a grdbn-house climber, it soon gets stunted and sever 
flowers at all. This was a great favourite plant with my much lamented late 
cnmloyer, W. Gordon,sE,sq., of llafiicld, and w» tried Wny experiments with 
itlhcre for nine br ten years to get it into flower, gnd only succeeded once. 
It was among the first plants that 1 tried at Kingsbury, in the way pf experi¬ 
ment. I jilanted it out intsi a border in the orchidacceus house which runs at 
Jlhe back of the conservatory', and for the first season I trained it in the same 
house. In the spring of 1839, 1 introduced the head of it through Ae baeV 
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wall into the conservatory where it had plenty of space to run along, «id it 
made great progress during the season. Last winter it was kept in the eon- 
servatory, and within a few inches of the glass ; but it did not seem to be in 
good humour, for three'or four months; yet it kept its leaves and young 
shoots in their natural colour, and about the middle of last May it showed 
strong flower buds on the ends of the last season’s wood, and now some of 
the flowers are expanded, and beautiful objects they are. The flowers have 
long tubes like those of the Brugmansm, and wide undulating limbs like the 
flowers of the Brunsftilsia undulata, and are of the colour and texture of the 
flowers of the Magnolia grandiflora. You must excuse this homely way of 
describing its flowers; it will answer the purpose 1 have in view better than a 
long string of Latin adjectives. These flowers arc produced on the very top 
of the side shoots in clusters, one or two only opening at a time, so that each 
truss keeps a long time in flower. For my own part, I like large flowers and 
large foliage, especially for climbers, and I can never make up my mind to the 
papilionaceous climbers from the South Sea Islands, as con.servatory climbers : 
their flowers are generally so small as to be lost in a lofty house; they are 
much better fitted to be grown in pots, and trained into fancy shiii{)es. The 
Beaumonti'a, treated in this way, will be a great acquisition to the conservatory 
climbers ; and if it will prove a regular flower under this sy.stem, no plant can 
be more deserving of a place. The amateur and youn{t gardener must bear in 
mind that it flowers on the ends of last year's wood, and they must not 
shorten these till after the flowers are over. 1 was too ambitious last sumincr 
to get my plant to run as long as possible, and Ibr this purpose 1 repeatedly 
pinched off Uie tops of the strongest lateral shoots ; these, of course, do not 
flower this season, but, being cut in to one or two eyes, they will make good 
flowering shoots for next season. If I had more time [which we hope vou 
will sgin have] I would mention several other old [ilants which I think might 
be triSlSn this way with advanmgt,-. —JX Beaton. Kingsbury, KUbnni, June -J?. 

Mushrooms growing in the same Soil with 'I'rnffics. — I'aris, Aetulhnt/of 
Sciences, June Ifi. 1840. A letter was read from M. Uasparina, stating that 
in certain parts of the kingilom of Naples the vountrv people ^ad r'emarked, 
that, when a certain spot produced mushrooms in great abuNsJciiec, there were 
always to be found near the surface of the soil black irregular solid substances, 
which they called mushroom stones, and Vhich they believed promoted the 
growth of the fungous plant. M. Uasparina, su.s|)ccting the true nature of this 
substance, examined several localities, and ascertained that they were a species 
of truffle, sometimes of enormous dimensions, ami in one instance attaining 
the size of a chihl’s head, six or eight ;jcars old. This specimen was now 
produced before the Acutlemy. (Lit. Uat., June 20.j ‘ 


Art. II. The West London Gardeners' Assaeiatiofi for mutual 

Instruction. , 

MoyDAY Evening, March 30. 1840 —Mr. Thoiq/u Keane read his paper 
“ On the Forcing of Melons f which explained hiP sysfem as follows : “ Before I 
begin the general treatment of the melon, I shall say a few wordc about the 
sort o^lace 1 wou^d recommend for growing them in, which would be [lits in 
pfefer^ce to frames. The pit to be constructed 0 ft. in hciglii at the back, 
~ii 11..' tvC front, and 5 ft. in breadth. ft. in depth at thoBliack, and ff. in 
front, ^v'th both ends the same, would be a receptacle to contain linings of 
dung^ the breadth of which would be 2 ft.' 3 ini: the dung, when it ferments, 
to communicate the heat to the pit throu'J'h pigeon-holes. This cavity, or dung- 
container to be covered over with a wooden slfiitter, hbng by hinges to a pjece 
of wood laid on the outs^c of the walls ; and so hinged to' the wood as,>to 
be easily taken off or nut on, for making or renewing linings, >or for any other 
purpose. In, the backer north side of the pit, 1»would have a ch^ber, or 
vacant space, of about 4 in. in breadth, worked through it from top to bottom, 
to cause a circulation of heat to ascend and descend, which, in a great measure. 
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will assist its temperature in March, April, and May. The angle the pit would 
form from these dimensions, would be ulmut C7J °, which would answer well 
to carry off the different descriptions of showers that we frequently have, and 
ought to guard against as much as possible, at this Reason, together with ob¬ 
taining the most reflecting rays of the sun, which is one of the most necessary 
acquisitions. 

The melon, from its^sced to its proper perfection of fruit, requires due 
care and attention; as lam certain it often suffers through a want of the 
proper temperature, free circulation of air, gentle waterings, and syring- 
ings occasionally. Firstly, From the time tiu; seeds arc sown in pots in the 
seed bed, until their removal thence to the pit. Secondly, From their 
entrance into the pit to setting their fruit. Thirdly, From setting their fruit 
to about a fortnight after. I'ourthly, and lastly. From that time to its maturity. 
These are the several stages in which the melon requires the different 
agents heretofore mentioned, to be properly applied to it. It is to avoid sud¬ 
den transitions of temperature at that early season of the year, that I would 
recommend pits in preference to frames. Let us take notice of the lining 
applied to a frame a few days after it is lined; and if during some period of 
that timc*t has been visited by some cold, frosty, snowy, or cloudy, weather, 
then try it with your hand and feel how far these different changes will affect 
it. I expect that you will see it more affected than what it can well bear. 
Whereas at the same tiffic, and with less dung, your pit lining is buried beneath 
the influence of all these searching and trying visiters, doing its duty without 
the necessity of rcnuwiug it one fourth as often as _\ou should a frame lining. 

I prepare my seed-bed about the heginning or middle of February. If I have 
seed two years old, 1 prefer it, being riper and less liable to failures ; but Kind 
it best to put the seeds into half a pint of milk for about twenty-four hours 
before sowing, as this process, I think, softens them, and helps to excite the 
germination of the seeds ; [uitting three in e:]gh 48-sized pot, as the less checks 
of aij}' sort the melon meets witli the better. 

As soon as the plants arc in leaf about the size of a half-crown piece, I 
always rgmove them to the pit. 1 preq^re the pots with good drainage, and 
fill them with the prepared compost, which is composed of the top spit of a 
pasture field,^itti one sixth of vegetable soil, mixed together for 12 or 18 
months, and, previously to its bei^fg used, turned over once or twice, and at 
each turning having a small quantity of quicklime mixed through it, in the 
proportion of half a bushel to one horse load, which is a preventive against all 
kinds of canker, wonns, or any thing hurtful to the plant. 1 fill the pots with 
it, refining it to suit tlie .seed, anil nut the seed about 1 in. deep in the soil. 
These pots arc kept in the sced-hed three or four days before sowing, to 
have them of tTie same temperature as the bed, which I would always keep 
between 65° and 7(i°< 'the water I use is of the same temperature, being kept 
in bottles in the iiit. » • • • 

The covering*! would recommend at this and every other stage of their 
growth, to be thatched,frame.s to fit each light, as I have experienced them to 
be excellent coverings for these or any other plants in pits. They are best to 
withstand the most sevyPe aktacks of any weather; they are in fact cleaner, 
neater, dicker, and more easily used, than any other covering I am aware of. 

During the time the plants are in the seed-bed, 4 prepare my pit by putting 
at the bottom a quantity of coarse brushwood, laying it iffiout Q ft. iiyheight 
at the Jiiack, z ft. at the front, with 3 or 4 inches of dung on it. Q^MhUi^ 
lay tuff all lOver, about 6 or. 7 inches thick, as a preventive against rank 
steam. On the top of this, ynd around the edges of the sides, aboft 3 or 4 
inches in breadth, I spreml about 1 J^n. of fine sand, that, after the eseffpe of 
rank or foul steam through th« turf and these cjeviceas it should come in con- 
taet with the sand, which, being of a close quality, purifies it so as to render it 
quite congenial^to Uic plants. 1 then give the pit ffcoat of very thick liquid, 
made of quicklime* of the consistence of cream ; as it will, when syringed, 
promotevegetation, and Ausc a vapour to arise destfuctive to 111 insects that 
* attack the melon. 
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When the plants are ready to put out, which will be about the beeinning 
of March, I would plunge them to the level of the surface, or 1 in. below it, 
then water and shade them from mid-day sim for a fortnight or longer, if 
they seemed to rei^uire 4* I should not be inclined to increase the temperature, 
from that time until they are commencing to set their fruit, higher than 75'’. 

When the plants have been in the pit almut a fortnight or three wceksj 1 
would fill it up to the level of the hillocks with the Aimpost, and would give 
them water a little once at the roots, with no syringing ns they are not 
strong enough to alisorb much moisture; hut plenty of iiir is iiuHspensulily 
necessary to be given at tlii^ stage of their growth. As soon as the jil.ints 
had made their fourth or fifth joint, I would stop them at the third, froiii which 
fruit-bearing laterals would be produced, keeping the fruit as close to the main 
stem as possible, and not allowing the |ilant to nuiihle about the pit. If two 
fruits, through impregnation, rcmuiiied to each filant, 1 sliunhl he satisfied; if 
more showed for the first time, 1 would take tlieiii otf. 

Between the time tjiey begin to make laterals and their st'ttmg, syringe 
the sides of the pit as I have before recommended, at least twice a week, or 
three times if the weather permit. Most danger is to he appreheiidcil from 
the time they commence to set their fruit, and for a fortnight after, when they 
require all the assistance with which they can be .supplied. An increase of 
temperature from 75° to 80with plenty of air. will serve to iiarden the young 
fruit, cold winds to be e.xcluded : wiien the fruit is coiiiiiieneing to sot. no w atcr 
to be given to the plant, unless the syriiigings aboul the siiles. Never to 
forget covering on any night, and this to be done ahoul 5 f’clock in March, espe¬ 
cially after syringing ; in April at 0, and in May at 7 o'clock. I consider these 
hours the best time, but they may be varied a little according to the state of 
the weather. 

At the last stage, to bring them to a good flavour, I would increase the 
temperature to 85 , with plenty qf air, by which I would expect to cut good 
fruit about the middle or end of lilay. From the time of setting to th^ iiiu- 
turation of the fruit, 1 would not give water to the roots more than twice, as 
the soil will receive snflieient moisture from the syriiigings. 

The sorts preferred for early forcing would Yic the Egyptian Orccii Flesh, 
the Old Scarlet Flcsli, and the Ispahan. They arc not ol*rf“iargc size, hut 
excellent in flavour. 1 beg to state that at^tlie time of api>l\ing iiiy soil in the 
pit to level it with the hillocks, I would press it [iretty hard with iiiy feet, as I 
think it prevents the roots from running through it’more than their proper 
growth requires, and makes it retentive of the portion of moisture which it 
absorbs from syringings. I woulil al.so recommend slates to be laid under the 
melons, as 1 have found them to do well, even better, in iqy o(iiniuii, than 
tiles. 

Mr. Caie approved of the afiplication of linings in 'pits, by which the heat 
was more regular than if it were exposed to the* variation of the surrounding 
atmosphere, by which it would he more or less affected according to the state 
of the weather. lie approved of lime, when used wjth discretion, and con¬ 
sidered It would be well to enquire how vegetable life was affected by it, that 
we may know the proper proportions which conjititul;^ the soils most suitable 
for different sorts of plants; and also to examine into the advan^ges or dis- 
advanti^es of softening thd seed in milk. 

, Mr.^hearer considered that Mr. Keane’s paper opened a fine field for dis- 
^ussic^^n the Imelon. He recommended the seed to be sown in “^-sized 
pots,"covered about half an inch deep, the temperature for ihe sted-bed to be 
70°, aniS when planted out 75°. He preferred tp stop the runners at the third 
joint/ and could not see the advantage of shading them at that season when 
tlie influence of light viias so ^iich desired. , ^ 

Mr. Sherwood preferred dung beds to pits. He Iielievod that when the 
roots extended to the oldvJung they were invigorated to procjuce strong run¬ 
ners and good fruit. 

Mr.W. Kedne objeetdfi to the use of dung, which excites the plan<.s to pro¬ 
duce unproductive runners. The compost he used was good maiden loam, the' 
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top spit taken from a pasture where sheep had been kept j it was repeatedly 
turned over for twelve months before using, and when chopped small with¬ 
out screening it is the best for retaining the moisture. He observed that a 
pardener of nis acquaintance, who travelled in Persi^, where melons are found 
in the greatest abundance, informed him , that they were universally grown 
upon marshy ground, the surface being matted over with long grass, on which 
the vines of the melon ^trailed and fruited, exposed to the influence of a tro¬ 
pical sun, with no rain at that season, but refreshed by heavy c'_ ws. 

Mr. C'aie disapproved of the use of dung, and also of shading the plants. 
His practice was to sow seeds in pans filled wijh vegetable mould, then placed 
near the glass until they were fit to plant out on the hillocks, which were 
composed of the top spit of good maiden loam left very rough, with the grassy 
side turned down on the tops of the hillocks. He ai)pro\ed of growing the 
melon liardy, ami considered that old seed, well ripened, was superior to fresh. 

Mr. W. Keane clift'ered from the opinions of some gardeners who believed 
that fresh ‘ seed would produce luxuriant runners apd male blossoms. He 
never could notice that fresh seed, well ripened, «u.s less productive; and he 
was sure that his observations would be confirmed by the experience of many 
gardener^. . 

Mr. Fisli objected to the system of allowing the roots to extend‘to the 
dung. The depth of soil he would recommend to be I ft. deep of the top 
spit of good pasture lulid, to be earthed up when planted out, by which they 
were much iuvigor.if^d. He could never observe any diflerence in the pro¬ 
duce of old or newf seed. He woidd not water the leaves of melons unless 
to destroy insects; he generally sowed his seeds about the 20th of January, 
in puns, as recommended by Mr. Caie, ami has cut good fruit in the latter part 
of May. He has produced three crops from the same plants, and always 
stopped them at the second joint until they showed fruit. He approved of using 
lime, which is destructive to insects; the 'tejtiperatiirc, from the germination of 
the seed to the time of fruiting, to be from 70*^ to 00°. lie believed that dung 
applied as linings in pits, and covered up, did not ferment so well as the lin¬ 
ings moj'c e.xnosed in the dung beds ; t|jat many gardeners injured their plants 
by too much Tiottom heat; aim agreed with Mr. Caie in the advantage of grow¬ 
ing them liilWC; the soil, if con-sidered necessary, to be enriched by deer or 
pigeon dung water. He «lid not approve of brushwood, as the weight of the 
soil wa.s likely to sink it irregular*', by which the roots would be lacerated. 

Mr. Shearer did not doubt but by sowing seed in January fruit could be 
produced in May. He preferred the depth of soil to be 18 in., and approved 
of pits for early forcing. 

Mr. Caie entered into a lucid explanation of the harmony that exists between 
animal and vegetable life, to prove that the disease of the plant gives rise to 
animal life; and that^he different colours of hybrid flowers are caused by the 
quantity and quality of the gases in the atmosphere at the time of impregiXi- 
tion, which at tRat critical moment gives a fixedness of colour, which afterwards 
constitutes the distinguishing quality of the plant. He considered it would be 
necessary to understand the proper proportion of gases, when desirous to 
perform the imprcgnatidli fu{ the object ot producing a particular colour. 

Mr. W. Keane approved of the observations just maiic by Mr. Caie; but if 
not impossible, he thought that it was very improRable, that the gases, being of 
such a volatile nature, could ever be so well known by a gardener as tc in&ce 
him to calculate with certainty on the colours to be produced by iinprmjmmg^ 
He believed that^ll the varieties of colours are effected by the cliSmist^^d 
nature ; that the change dc^nds^upon a peculiar principle called dhromule; 
and that the changes of colours a*^ influenced by the various oxygendtion of 
the chromule. He recommended the Persian iiielqps as being delicious in 
flavour, considered the netteu and rock cantaloups as the best for the general, 
ffnd the Uomana os a good sort for early crops. He believed that heat from 
the linings was Ifbst communicated by the faggots, and in his experience h& 
never saw the ill effect# observed by Mr. Fish. Me a[>prov£l of the use of 
lime in the proportion recommended by Mr. T. Keane, and also agreed in the 
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aSvantagc of plocine sktes under the fruit, which kiercascd the heat by the 
reflection of the sun’s rays from them. 

Mr. Fish would recommend the Kew Cantaloup, ttic Egyptian (ircen 
Flesh, and the King’s F^ouritc. 

^ Mr. Thomas Keane, in his reply, combated at length U)c olycctions made to 
his papCT, and observ^ that he particularly detiuled the system which beprac> 
tised with success. 


Art. hi. , Retrospective Criticism. 

Gimisg with Lead Lap instead of Putty, (p. 29!>.)—1 am induced to send 
you the following obsen-ations, from reading iii your last Magazine (p. 299.) 
some strictures on glazing, by a person who confesses to know little aimut it ; 
having never practised the system he rcconimends. The paper in question is 
signed Amicus, but I beg to state (having seen lead-lap glazing extensively 
practised) he will |>rove anything but a friend to whoever may take his advice; 
’.in support of which 1 will state the objections to lead-lap glazing as they 
occur to me. Suppose then a light ^ ft. long, glazed according ief Amicus’a 
plan: each bar will sustain the weight of two lengths of lead lap, which will be 
a pound weight at least; and, as hdavy sadics arc ut all times objectionable, 
hb method is rendered doubly so, not having strengtls to palliate or recom¬ 
mend this fault. Again, lead expands greatly with heap, and after a time does 
not contract to its original position; this will cause the Iqiid and glass lietwecii 
the copper tacks to assume a wavy appparance, which will encourage drip, 
&c.; and, as the copper nails used cannot be more than half an inch in length, 
they are very slight, consequently in a short time they become loose both in 
the wood and lead, by the working of the lights in giving air, &c., which, from 
hurrv or carelessness, is often done with violence, causing considerable con¬ 
cussion. 1 have seen lights, having been in use only two or three years, in 
which the nails had become so loose from such causes, that if the lights \vere 
turned upon their side, there was danger of the whole of the class tunibliiig 
off the frmne. In repairing, the objmions ard far greater tho^n those used 
against gla^g with jnitty, as what Amicus states abemt difference in • 
the thickness of the glas^is mere moonslpnc. The glass being always bedded 
in putty, it is easy to insert another squ&e under the one above, without 
taking off the corners or the square being “ precisely ” the .same thickness; and 
when properly bedded or back-puttied, it will not be the cause of drip : hut 
in lead glazing, from the strength of the cement necessarily used at first, it 
Womes exceeding difficult to remove brol^n S(|uarc8 •, the lead by its thinness 
is always dtunaged, and often broken; therefore, when repairs at’e rc<|uircd the 
lap can never be made to look as before; the glazing is i^so ineflectual, if the 
gfass be not well bedded in tb^ccnient used, and(.this cannot be dune without 
disturbing the immediate squares above and below the new one, more or less. 

About six years since, 1 witnessed a pine pit, a vinery, a peach house, and 
some framing, glazed with lead lap, all of which it has been absolutely neces¬ 
sary to alter, with the exception of the bottom lights of the pine-pit, wliicfa are 
at a very wute angle, and fixed to the rafters/ notwithstanding which they 
a^it 80 ^ drips. 1 may just mention how very superior to thfl above, or 
the, old.method, grooved wooden bars are found' to be.- in neatness and du- 
, 5 i»lnl|tv§ they also render Amicus’s objection, of the putty leavhig the liarsj 
^niiif^adS'void,” as in grooved bars no more putty is expo8bd toghe wkither 
than by Ihe lead lap. l. e 

1. hupe the fore^ing remarks will be sufficient to convince Amicus of the 
ftllacy of his views, and that they will be taken'Us they are intended to be.— 
^mtai, Derbyshire, June 13.1840. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Anr. I. Remarks and Observations su/rgested hy the Reading of Du 
Lindletfs “ Theory of Horticulture." By R. Lymbuhn. 

The late work of Professor Linclley, on the Theory of Horti* 
adture, is undoubtedly the greatest help that science has hitherto 
furnished to practic^ ; the scientific part is so clear and concise, 
so devoid of ambi^uitj', aiiTl so full of demonstration, that no 
practical man who wishes to^ excel in his business should be 
without it. Practical men have, however, a still further duty 
to perform ; they should bring the scientific doctrines to the test 
of experience. They have many opportunities of detecting cir¬ 
cumstances which tlo not come uiftler the observation of pro¬ 
lessors. Every new appearance which occurs to them should be 
diligently weighed and e^^amined^ and if any new truth is eli¬ 
cited, or anjbCir»rroboration or refutation of theoretical principles 
discovered, they should promulgate their observations for the 
benefit of themselves and others. Impressed with these ideas, I 
have ventured to send you, the fruits of my observations on the 
different sections of the practical part of the above work; and 
hope the example will be fallowed by others more able to do 
justice to the subject. 

On the'./rst section, oij Bottom Heat, I would remark that th% 
colour of the «oil has an effect on bottom heat; Bie black colour 
absorbs heat most readily, but it parts with it again most readily, 
and the brown colour is mt^re uniform in its temperature. A 
great source of Imttofti heat is the composition of the soil. Silex, 
being a btfti conductor, retains heat, and soils which abound in 
siliceous sand are much warmer than those which C9ntain saq4 
in very small proportion. In sandy soils, though within 
distance oPclayey, vegetation commences some weeks ^rlier, 
and the various plants, ifbcordyig to their times of startingjlnto 
growth, will be gen|rally ji month earliy; bijt very sandy soils 
pqjPt with moisture, and the vegetable food, too freely by evapora¬ 
tion, unless in v»ry wet seasons. The most beneficial source of 
bottom ,.heat, in the apen ground, is the pulverisation of the 
Soil. All soils have a natural tendency to consolidate; the action 
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of the rain, anti the heats anti coltls of the atmosphere, have a 
tendency to reduce tlic inequalities in the soil, and bind it into 
a solid mass, which>*is cold and unproductive when compared 
with soil which has been properly pulverised. If intended for 
deep-rooted crops, the soil shoultl be broke n up to a consider¬ 
able depth in dry weather, in order that the particles into which 
the soil is divided, being thoroughly tlrictl, may preserve its 
open texture as long a% possible; confined air is thus gene¬ 
rated between the particles_of soil, which is the best retainer of 
heat, as we have all every day experience from the comfortable, 
warmth afforded by our clothes. This confined air retains the heat 
imparted by the sun through the day, which accumulates and 
becomes very' sensible in all free open soils; and keeps up a higher 
temperature in the night, thus showing the necessity lyf bottom 
lieat to all plants wherever grown, it being natural to all good 
well-piilverised soils. The free admission of atmospheric air is 
also necessary' in the decomposition of the food of plants; by 
parting with its oxygen, it helps to fix and retain the carbon in 
the state of carbonic acid, and in the act of separation always 
gives out heat; and it is also the great source of nitrogen, which 
chemists have of late more frequently discovered in plants, and 
which. Dr. Lindley says, is indisjiensable to the healthy condition 
of the young spongioles of the roots. To keep the soil open, it must 
be well drained where necessary, and must be stirred in spring 
when in a dry state; if broken dry ipto small pieces, and well 
dried before heavy rains occur, it keeps open till, ggain flooded 
with the heavy rains of next winter; the small interstices between 
the particles are filled with confined air, which retain heat, and 
moisture is retained by the capillary attraction w hich water has 
to the sides of narrow apertures; hence the smaller these par¬ 
ticles can be made, if worked dry and kept asunder, the more 
heat and moisture is retained near the surface. When soil has 
been some time exposed to the air by digging'antl turning up in 
“the spring, if flie weather is dry and frosty, the freezing of the 
water contained in the soil causes it to expand; and, if the ground 
is strong and clayey, it is beneficial in reducing coarse and lumpy 
soils to a finer texture on the surface t ifVlone in summer, in 
dry weather, the heataif considerable, expands the water, and the 
same reduction of texture takes place,' though more slowly, as 
Jma,-^pansive power of freezing is generally greater ;*ljy degrees, 
howey,er, the jiarticles, by attrition and the action of the atmo¬ 
sphere, arc reduced into small jioWdel, which is washed down 
by the heavy rains^of winter; and the_ pressure of the soil above 
consolidates the earth nito the same solid mass, as we had'the 
year before, requiribg to be again opened m the spring. 
When ground bait thus been operated u^ion for a succession of 
years, it will not keep open so well, has a constant tendency to 
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run to powder on the surface, and get covered with moss; this 
' is what is technically called worn out: the particles will not keep 
properly asunder, and the ground requireff.to be trenched, the 
old surface buried, and a fresh surface brought up; or, where this 
cannot be got done,’^where the bottom is bad, to be sown down in 
grass. In preparing the ground therefore for seeds, if small, we 
must break the soil into as small particles as possible, and do so 
in dry weather; if heavy rains occur before the particles are dry, 
the surface is diluted into a paste, which with the next drought 
consolidates into a crust, impervious to heat, and if the surface is 
left rough and lumpy, the heat and moisture are not retained at 
the surface, which is prejudicial to small seeds that cannot be 
sown deep; for larger seetls, or for rootetl crops, the particles 
may be \^lt larger and wider apart, as the heat and air are thus 
allowed to penetrate deeper, and the surface is not so easily skin¬ 
ned. The same remarks will apjiiy to the soil in pots or houses: 
it must be kept open to retain heat, and if the temperature is 
j)ro|)crly loweretl in the house in the evening, we will have all 
the advantage of* a bottom heat superior to the colder atmo- 
sjiliere, and thus imitate the natural tropical climate. We also 
see the benefit of keeping the soil open tdiout the roots of large 
trees : the roots get the benefit of the heat and air, and will not 
incline to rise so near to the surfaae; but if the earth is kept 
solitf, they will naturally incline upwards. Stirring the soil in 
fruit-tr<;e liorders shouldjae beneQcial, if cautiously done; if the 
smaller roo^ /jnly are cut, it is like pruning the young wood of a 
tree, it stimulates to the greater production of fibres; if large 
roots are taken away, it is like pruning large arms of the tree, 
hurtful. 

The soil may also be kept open by other means. Manures, and 
all other substances that decompose in the ground, leave inter¬ 
stices by tlieif becoming of less bulk; and this is one of the great 
benefits to be devil'ed from manures. The opening of the soil 
may be carruiil too far; if the maiuire'is very strong, and not 
siilficiently deconijiosed, and the weather dry, it may have bad 
cflects; but if so iJr decomposed as that it will divide like turf, 
it is a source of gre/t benefit in keeping the soil open, and re¬ 
taining maisture, independent of the food^it contains: this keep¬ 
ing of the soil open is the great benefit derived from mixing turf 
in composFs, and from mixing pieces of moss with the soil *jfi,.t ^^. . 
act of* potting,Vhich is similar; also in mixing peat, oldtnaten, 
&c., in composts. So great are the benefits to be derivAi from 
decomposing turf niixetl with tlie soil, that I recollect in the case 
of»a piece of pld i^cotch *fir plantation, Vhicfl surrounded one of 
our nursery fields, being taken down, and the ground added to 
the nursery; the turf»was trenched down, tyid so gi;eat was the 
•effects, that for some years the ends and corners of the plats 
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•which were added to the old soil were ready to pull a year 
sooner, in half the time of the rest of the ground; this could 
not arise from falleR‘ leaves, as the belt was mostly all of Scotch 
firs; and so perceptible was the difference between the old and 
new ground, that we could tell the site ^of the plantation for 
several years by its effects on all the nursery plants that were 
grown on it. Most potted plants will grow in very different 
composts, but require different treatment: in light dry soils they 
must be more frequentlj' tvatcred, and kept more cool; when 
more loam is in the compost, they need less attention, and arc , 
more hardy, but grow more slowly. For the other great benefits 
derived from bottom heat, the necessity of suiting the temper¬ 
ature of the soil to that of the atmosphere, the disadvantages of 
neglecting this in the growing of grapes, the great adva^itages of 
keeping the roots warm in forcing, &c. &c., recourse must be had 
to the w'ork itself 

On the analogous sections, of Temperature, and Protection 
from Frost, the great effort should be to retain, if possible, the 
heat which was accumulated near the plants tlirough the day. 
If water be near, it has a tendency to assume the state of vapour, 
and rob the air of its heat; the sap of the plant may be more 
abundant also, from this cause, and increase the expansion of 
the fluids by frost, which may end in the bursting and laceration 
of the vessels, and be the cause of death. When a clear cold 
night succeeds to a wet day, Jf the night is long, .ond. the at- 
mosphei'e does not get cloudy, the heat radiates, ii’,V'afds from 
the earth and plants into the cold air; while the evening at first 
is comparatively warm. The cold ‘is also grcatl}’ accelerated by 
the evaporation of moisture: it is calculated that it takes above 
800° of heat to convert water into steam; and though va¬ 
pour does not require so muclij, jiart of the vapour being 
chemically attracted by the atmosphere, still the consumption is 
great. From these causes the earth aiul plants by degrees get 
‘so cold, from ha^^ing parted with their heat, that their temperature 
descends below the freezing point. In spring and autumn the air 
is comparatively warm, and the nights not so long; and hence 
spring and autumn frosts seldom tako plice till near sunrise: 
and it a cloud happeijs to settle above any portion of the earth 
about that timej^ before the earth has been cooled down to the 
.fceea^g point, it prevents the further radiation of tfie heat ujv 
wards*; and hence we often fiiul plaaes lying contiguous and 
below* the cloud to be saved from frftst at one time, while at 
anotltcr they will be much hurt. Where plants partially cover 
one another, they help* to prevent radiation; and when one 
plant is more covered with moisture than am^her, or growing 
more vigoeously, njore full of watery sap, and the biyk more 
tender, from these and other causes one plant is often, to all 
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appenrancc, unaccountably killeJ, while another is left unhurt. 
In order to protect plants from frost, we should study to have 
the plants themselves, and the earth aroun<4, as dry as possible 
towards the evening. The situation for plants liable to be hurt 
by spring and autumn frosts should be as much elevated as 
possible, in order t«> have the benefit of the wind in dispersing 
the cold heavy air and bringing forward the warmer; in low situ¬ 
ations, the cold air, being heavier, collects, and not being benefited 
by the dispersion of the wind and bringing forward of warmer 
air, plants are much more liable to be hurt by slight frosts in 
such situations. Wherever possible, when the clearness and cold¬ 
ness of the air indicate a tendency to frost, plants that are 
worth the expense should be covered with the best nonconduct¬ 
ing substance we can fall in with. Metals are the worst; if 
polished'and bright in the colour.howcver they are better non¬ 
conductors tlian when dark-coloured and rough; wood is better; 
but, unless when saturated with moisture, woollen is the best 
of any, from the Confined air retained between the hairs of the 
wool. Whatevea covering is used, whether straw mats, bast 
mats, cloth, or wood, they should bo elevated above the surface 
to be covered, so as to contain as much confined air as possible: 
confined air is one of the worst conductors of heat; the covering 
will not radiate, or give out heat, till,the confined air and cover¬ 
ing «re both heated above the state of the atmosphere; and the 
transmission of heat will take place more slowly through the con¬ 
fined air thu*n any thing eRe: thus,Tor very little trouble, by elevat¬ 
ing our co\’C^ihgs, we surround our plants or plant structures with 
a substance which is very retentive of heat, and increases the 
pow'er of the covering in an immense degree. The heat has most 
tendency to ascend upwards, and this should be most guarded 
against; but it will also escape by the sides, and to confine the 
air and healf completely, the* plant or plant-structure must be 
covered all rouiv^ from the external air. Wall trees should 
have a broad coping of Wood tm the wall, to psevent the ascenfe 
of heat; aiuf woollen nets drawn before tender peaches, &c., 
in cold nights, and carefully removed in good weather through 
the day, are a greatylielp, when not left on in all weathers. The 
wall is best built of porous materials, as bricks, which retain the 
heat from the confined .lir better than stoife; and they should be 
built with«hollow chambers, as advised by Mr.’Louddn, foy tfte 
same^iurpose. AVhere p^ynting is needed, white is the best tiflitiffirl 
To prevent the bad effetis of cold east winds in the springs caus¬ 
ing the sap to descend in standard fruit trees, and destroyipg the 
blossom when expiknded,* by the check^t givts to the ascent of 
tRc sap that should nourish it, the stem* and branches should 
be bound with straw jopes, and the ground mulche^. Various 
.situatiohs should be chosen, to protect tentfer shrubs and trees, 
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according to the nature of the plant. For those that spring 
early, and are apt to be nipped by spring frosts, a north Ijordcr 
and cold soil ai'e to retard their time of starting till the 
danger from frost is less; for those that suffer from want of 
the wood being ripened sufficiently, as many American plants 
which have a warmer summer in their natife situation to ripen 
the wood, as also for those that sufler by autumn frosts before 
the wood is ripened, su south exposure and warm dry early 
soil are best: in dry soils there is not so nuich wood made, 
which is more easily ripened; and the more snn, the more 
likelihood that the wood will be ripened before frost sets in. In 
some late wet autumns, we have had some of the hardiest of our 
trees killed; transplanted birch, after being some years trans¬ 
planted ; oaks, that were apparently sound, tlying tlown half 
their length in the ensuing spring; and seedling American 
oaks dying off in the ensuing summer, after having begun to 
grow ; thus showing that even the hardiest of our trees may 
be affected, from not being sufficiently ripOned in a cold wet 
autumn. The presence of a stream or rivar is generally al¬ 
lowed to increase the tendency to slight frosts in spring and 
autumn. The surface of the water, as it comlenscs by cold, 
descends to the bottom, and a warm stratum succeeds to the 
surface; and so far the teiulency is towards heating, rather than 
cooling the air; but the great evajioration that takes place 
througli the day, and early in the evening, robs the air of so 
much caloric, that fields situated neai'^ shallow rivers, streams, 
and bogs, have generally been found most liable to^lrost: near 
the sea, or near great bodies of deep water, the first-mentioned 
effect, of a succession of warmer stratuins to the surface, pre¬ 
vails, and we have less tendency to freezing. Watering in the 
morning early, if the frost has not penetrated to the juices of the 
plant, may, by washing off’ the coPd dew, prevent rfje frost from 
penetrating; and covering from the sun may save a plant par¬ 
tially hurt from *thc exccosive change ol* tcmf)crature, if a bright 
sunny day succeed the frosty night : but no jtower on earth 
can recover the plant if the juices have been expanded by 
freezing till the vessels are burst, whicji m^y be known by the 
change of colour in the leaves by the suffiision of the sap. If some 
of the most tender leaves only are hurt, on the young growths, 
t lfe ^lan t may survive; if the wood is generally young and suc- 
IculenTT as in seedlings, dahlias, &c., t(jie whole plant generally 
perishds, unless wljare there is an old nipened root or wood to 
rene\v4,vegetatk>n.*^,>Somc plants, *as beech, that throw out or 
evolve mmit spi'i^’gj apt to perish, even 

though somel^i^Ks’ old, before the latent buds^cai} spritig; the 
oak, ash, £;,o.,vKt have always spare biyls, arc not so apt to 
perish. As to the acclimatising of plants, I am of Mr. iWton’s. 
opinion, tltat we cannot alter the constitution of a species. 
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however much by circumstances we may afiect individuals for a 
•time. 

On the subject of the Colours of Plants, noticed Uy the 
professor in this section, it has been said By chemists, in ana¬ 
lysing plants, tiiat in the red and deep colours acids arc most 
prevalent, and that irn the green and light colours the alkalies 
abound : and, having been formerly a very assiduous cultivator of 
tulips, 1 have frecjuently tried the efiects; of the alkaline lime in 
depriving what are called run or too highly coloured flowers 
of their excess in colour; and likewise the oxide of iron, an acid, 

’ and the natural colouring matter of the soil, in producing colour 
in those which were too light. We had few tulips too light in 
the beds; this does not occur so frequently as too dark, and we 
do not recollect of much success in our experiments this way; 
but we h*ave seen beds of tulips to come more than ordinarily 
coloured, technically fold, when composts were used, owing to 
ignorance, from ditches where oxide of iron was deposited, a 
very common occur ence, especially in clayey soils ; and, though 
the deposit in the^ditch should be otherwise rich, it should never 
be used where light-colouretl flowers are wanted ; the effects pro¬ 
duced from these dej)osits, however, would lead us to infer that 
oxide of iron will produce more colour in flowers that are too 
light. In our experiments with lime, the trials were more 
frecpient, and with more dcciiled ctfect. We have had flowers 
of imperatrix florum, liienfaitc, and other flowers, so full of 
colour as id be nearly st4fs, and ft) which we applied lime in the 
soil, come'Sftuch paler even than their usual state of colour, 
some of them nearly whiter this alteration did not take place 
till the year after apj)lying the lime; thus showing that the next 
year’s flower had been altered in the vessels that were to cover 
the chromulc of the next year, while yet in embryo in the root. 

Tile effect* of heat and cokl on plants are so minutely entered 
into in the work; Jbefore us, the effects of frost so minutely de¬ 
scribed, both in this eection and tlte one gn atmospherical 
tcmperature,*and so great a range of temperatures from different 
countries bronght»forward, that it cannot fail to be highly in¬ 
teresting to all concerned in the cultivation of })lants. 

On thepext sections, of Moisture of the Soil and Watering, also 
Atmospherical Moisture and Temperature, the causes and eilects 
of want oS moisture in the air of houses are fiiHy explained, and 
to this and thtf able article in the Garde7ieds Magazine foa» Jwiw, 
by Mr. Rogers, jun., Igtle could be added. In the ojen air, 
some situations, as the viciwity of woods and hills, b^ •their 
effects in electricity, are*more jiroductive of rains than others; 
s'ome kinds of stones, ns trap, clay slate, ^c., are more retentive 
of moisture* than quartz, silex, and others; and .soils from the 
debris "of these, as clayey from the former, tire more retentive of* 
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moisture than sandy soils from the latter; manures and decompos¬ 
ing substances retain and give out moisture: but to the capillary^ 
attraction of the narrow apertui'es of a well-pulverised soil, as the 
pi’ofessor remarks, we should look as the most beneficial source; 
if contained in greater quantity, it is prejudicial; and if the clayey 
composition of the soil or subsoil, or the kiequality of its levels, 
presents an obstruction to the outlet of the superiluous water, 
draining must be had recourse to. In the work before us the bad 
effects of too much water are clearly pointed out, and the periods 
of the.growth when most water is required detailed; ns also the 
little good to be got b}' w’atering in dry weather, owing to the’ 
dry and heated state of the atmosi)liere. On this account, any 
water we give should be given in the evening, when the soil has 
time to imbibe the water in the cool of the night; but, unless the 
waterings are copious indeed, they are generally evap6rated by 
the next day’s sun, and the water diluting the soil into the con¬ 
sistence of soft puddle or paste, it is hardened In’ the sun of 
next day into a crust or cake, the bad effects of which have 
before been noticed in the section Bottom He^t: by degrees, as 
the operation is repeated, the crust gets thicker, and thus often 
to small seedlings and other plants more harm than good is done 
by watering without covering. ’I'o prevent these bad effects and 
lessen the evaporation, a covering should be spread above 
through the day to sluule from the sun, aiul removed at v-iglit 
at the time of watering. If the seedlings are in small patches, as 
annual flowers, they sliould bfe coveret^ with an inverted' flower¬ 
pot a little raised from the ground to admit aii^ tR' a piece of 
bast mat or thin cloth is better, tf screen the heat and allow 
as much as possible of the light to pass; and they should be ele¬ 
vated on sticks to allow the air to circulate freely. When the 
seedlings are in beds, the surface should be hooped over, and 
bast mats tied above the bed, not teaching quite teethe ground, 
but so as to screen the heat, allow a little of .the light to pass, 
pnd the air to qirculatecfreely below; the mats should be re¬ 
moved, and the bed watered regularly every evening, so as to 
get the benefit of the dews and night air, and replaced in the 
morning before the sun gets hot. This is troublesome and ex¬ 
pensive, but when the seedlings are valuafilc will be found to 
repay both. In the dry summer of 1826, we preservetT a bed of 
seedling black spruce (Hnus nigra) by this means, which got 
- n o v A i n from the time they were sown till about *10 or 12 
weeks afterwards; but by this treattnen!,thcy grew stronger and 
betto" tiian usual, and their valuo was many times the amount 
of the expens^. TV’hen. plants cannot bo * deferred plantiQg 
during the time'Txbf q drought, if small, such as Vegetables de 
herbaceous p]a«^, a good plan is, after waterihg,' to invert a 
flower-pot oVef’thertj; the {)lants, however, generally sifffer so , 
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much, it is better to defer till rain comes. If the plants are 
large, as evergreen shrubs, &c., the roots should be as little ex¬ 
posed to the drought as possible, matte4 or tied with moss 
where necessary, and the moisture as much' as possible retained 
in the ground, by performing the operation expeditiously. As 
soon as the fibres a*'e regularly spread, and a quantity of earth 
put on, the ground should be firmly and solidly tro<lden with the 
feet all round the roots, and the whole saturated completely all 
round with water, to the consistence of puddle. When this has 
had a little time to subside, spread the little dry earth left on the 
surface above the moisture; this prevents evaporation and 
crusting of the surface, and, if properly done, the plant will need 
no water for a considerable time. Shading will, in all cases of 
transplanting, be found beneficial. Where the plants have been 
long established, and are beginning to suffer from drought, 
shading very long is apt to draw them; this may be helped by 
elevating the screen to give as much air as possible, making it 
thin so as to alioa*the passage of some light, and giving as long 
exposure as possj^le in the night and morning. But it will some¬ 
times bo found, in long-continued droughts, that such as beds of 
ranunculus coining into flower arc apt to be drawn weak, and 
the flower fail: before they begin to draw much we should 
be at the trouble of covering the surface of the soil between the 
I'ouis with green moss; we may tlien expose to more of the 
sun with safety, aiul even water more safely, though the sun 
shoultl* be up at the time of weltering; the moss keeps cool, 
absorbs tfil;*tt‘atcr and gives it out as required. M^hen large 
plants, some time establisheiJ, are beginning to fail, and require 
to be watered, it will be found greatly to economise water and 
have more eflect, to pare off the dry soil down to near the fibres 
of the nxil, drench well with water to saturation, and then cover 
up with the«dry eartli; one* such efficient watering will be as 
good as ten surface waterings: if the leaves need a little sprin¬ 
kling of water, do it in riie evening, amj shade, if nccessai’y, from 
the sun. Tfie excellent rules given by the professor in watering 
house irlants, to give most water when plants are commencing 
their growth, and tes discontinue as they ripen, &c., need not be 
repeated Jiere. A/ to'the quantities of water required for in¬ 
dividual plants, a general rule will be fi»und, that the quantity 
should b« greatest according to the size and quantity of tlie 
fibres; bq^. to4his there are exceptions: the thorn is a plaa: with 
but few fibres, and tho£^ hard and wiry; but, in loiig-cqptinued 
dry seasons, it always sets uf*in the growth and gets miltlewed 
iu the foliage ; ii* w'et Seasons, unless when very cold, as the 
present, it will be found to grow twice ns tyuch as in dry seasons. 

Mildew is orten |)roduced in frames by damp and want of nir, 

, and I have often heat’d the mildew in peas ftscribed'to the same* 
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cause; but from the experiments of Mr. Knight, quoted here by 
Dr. Lindley, it appears that, like as with thorns, the want of/ 
water is often the principal cause, perhaps by occasioning a stag¬ 
nation in growth, and thus furnishing a nidus for the seeds of the 
fungus. Some disapprove of manure to peas, but others that 
dung heavily have good crops ; in very wet cold seasons, as the 
present, manures may retain too much water, but generally 
should be useful in prevQiiting stagnation, which seems to be the 
cause of the fungus settling on the leaves. I have been often 
puzzled with the appearance of mildew among seedling larch. It 
is frequently the case where seedling larch are grown to any 
extent, especially after being grown some years on the i^me spt>t, 
though in rotation' only, to have the seetliings go off in July 
and August, in round j)atches that increase in size, l)ut generally 
preserve the circular form like the fairy rings c)f fungus.’ 1 have 
heard this ascribed to improper manure, but have seen it take 
place with all sorts of manures. I never could perceive, sifter 
minutely searching the ground, .any insects*' in <juantities that 
were likely to cause the mischief observed ; b*tt have found the 
outside of the circle, at the surface of the ground, covered with 
a web of minute hairs similar to the mildew in Irames; and as 
the plants die first at the surface when the tops and roots are 
quite fresh, 1 think the mildew or fungus must be the cause of 
their death, but have been puzzled what is the cause of«the 
fungus. It is quite different from that on the thorns and iieas, and 
similar to the one in frames, {vhich is‘generally allowed to be 
caused by damp and want of air; this cannot be* tHii case with 
the seedling larch, as w'e have obsesA’ed it in airy places, and all 
kinds of weather and soil : perhaps it is not the same, though 
similar; and the seed of the fungus, deposited and accumulated in 
old soils, may spread in rings as other fungus do, and might be 
best stopped by spreading lime oi* salt, if neccssan^', round the 
ring to prevent its increase. * The rules giver, .by the professor, 
3t the end of thq section.on Atmospherical Moisture, should be 
carefully committed to memory. 

The next subject, of Ventilation, has becw largely and ably 
handled of late in the Magazine. Dr. Lind|ey shows the neces¬ 
sity of ventilation to respiration, in cai ryhig off noxiou^ vapours, 
anti producing dryncss^uul cold ; he also, quotes Mr. Knight for 
its^iecossity in giving motion to plants, and increasing aihe circu- 

We.huve had a fungus aniougit our willowf for .some yc-ars, ol a hright 
oranp^ colour, which is a clear j>ro<if oQ the belief that the simit in wheat 
may lK:$.ot from the soil as well a.H tlie seed. Tl(t! first year of its Mppearance, 
wc observed it on the leaf oiilj ; n<»w it is fretjnently to Im itnind in the mkt- 
rib of the leaf, and on thctstcm ; and <»n examining with the inieroscope, tlib 
fungus^ may be traced a good way below the hark, which Is heaved up from 
the inside outwards,— i^clcar proof that the fnngifs exists iu tlie Kti(i of the 
plant, and must have been absorbed by the root. 
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lation, and thus the health. Alpines, heaths, and most New Hol¬ 
land plants will not do well without this motion of the air. He 
also notices the necessity of keeping the house close at the time 
of setting vines; the injuries done by too much ventilation; the 
opinions of Mr. Knight on that subject; and the success of Mr. 
Ward in growing plants in confined glass cases, without any 
ventilation. None of the plant cases in our quarter, nor any we 
have heard of about Edinburgh, (though Orchldem, and other 
plants naturallj' growing in close confined places, will do well 
in them,) seem to warrant the opinion, that plants in general will 
thrive as well without any ventilation as with a moderate portion. 
Some of our best grape-growers allow that a good deal of air is 
necessarj-, when the grapes begin to swell; to strengthen the 
footstalk anil prevent shriveling; others are no doubt of opinion 
that shriveling iiroceeds from a failing of vigour at the root, or 
too much divesting of the lateral foliage above the bunches; 
but there ina}' be good reasons given for both opinions, anti 
perhaps both are cfluses. The bad cfFects of air in drying may 
i)e greatly helpeiWty the shallow zinc pans of Mr. Rogers, jun., 
where hot-water pij)cs are used ; or by getting the tile covers of 
the flue cast with hollow panels, to hold water for evaporation; 
where these are not used, copious and frequent sprinkling of 
water should be resorted to. In /;onfined jilaces, the oxygen 
andiiydrogen may be supplied by the water, and the carbon by 
the decomposing substances in the soil; but a renewal of the air 
may be negile^ lor a sup'^rly of nitrogen; and as the rays of the 
sun may be separated into light, heat, colour, and chemical rays, 
as all these, and the clcctacal state of the atmosphere, may 
be affected in ways we cannot yet account for, by screens inter¬ 
posed, and may affect vegetation and maturation more than we 
are yet aware of, we should be cautious in giving or withholding 
air, and guafd ourselves well'by experience. Light is generally 
believed to be tkfi most necessary, in maturation of the fruit; 
and the ino§t transparent screens, and best reflecting w'alls, as 
white or polished surfaces, should be used for this purpose, till 
farther expericnce*may lead us to modify our opinions. Should 
electricity be found^engficial, glass and wood will be bad mate¬ 
rials, beiiig bad conductors; metal and oiled pajier or talc might 
be better. • 

On tllb next sections, of the Germination anil Maftir- 
alion* of iSeeifs, Ur. Lyidley quotes Berzelius as to thb pro¬ 
portions of carbon in ^run; and starch; and makes the gum 
to have the larger proportion of carbon and the i^s of 
writer. M. l^chulTzc, in* the Prize E*say j^ven in to the Aca- 
ilemy of Sciences, on the circulation of *lie latex, or blood of 
the plant, considers ^uin as the first result of tlyj fixation o6 
■ carbon with hydrogen and oxj'gen; and that sugar, starch, and 
fibrine are farther degrees of fixation, containing more carbon. 
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The author of the treatise Botany in the Library of Useful Kncfw- 
ledge, and Mr. Ellis in his Enquiries into Vegetable P/iysiology,i 
seem to be of the sa^ne opinion. When we examine seeds in their 
newly formed state, as oats and wheat in the ear, we find the 
matter beginning to be deposited as the future food of the em¬ 
bryo of a milky mucilaginous consistency called gum; as it con¬ 
tinues to ripen, more carbon is deposited, the food gets more 
solid, and ultimately ass^umcs the condition of flour or starch ; 
which, if the weather has been sunny, gets nearly as hard as 
wood. This is a wise provision of nature for the preservation 
of the seed : in its recent or mucilaginous state, much less heat 
and moisture would decompose it, and these unripe sepds would 
not keep well; but before the young embryo can receive nourish¬ 
ment in the spring, from the food deposited for that purpose, it 
must be again decomjmscd and made soluble. We* thus see 
how well-ripened seeds, which have their food highly fixed, by 
the deposition of cai'bon, into the form of starch or flour, are so 
much more easily preserved; and how unripe seeds, provided 
only, as Dr. Lindley says, their embryo be perfected, will germi¬ 
nate more quickly than ripe seeds; the starch of the ripe seed 
must be again reduced to mucilage, before it can become soluble 
food. M. Raspail, in examining the starcji of plants, found the 
ultimate particles to consist of a substance similar to gum or 
sugar, but polarising light to the right, whereas the other did it 
to the left; and he therefore called it dextrine: this dextrine is 
soluble in water, but each of the partieves he found* to be sur¬ 
rounded with a hard shell or skin which is very liftiilublc, and 
requires a high heat to burst it, Mr. Ellis says 160° to 180°; 
the author of Botany {Library of Useftd Knofwledgc) says nearly 
a boiling heat; and that, to produce the heat necessary, we 
must, after all other sources, add the vital heat, when the embryo 
is stimulated into life. M. DeCandolIc suggests that tannin and 
alkaline matters may help to rupture the shell of the starch. Mr. 
Charles Maltuen .found tliat seeds in germinating threw off acids, 
and retained alkalies ; and that they germinated at the negative, 
or alkaline, pole of the battery much sooner tkan at the positive, 
or acid, pole; and afterwards, by enclosing reeds in glass phials 
filled with solutions of different kinds of acids and alkalies, he 
found that the seeds getminated in the all^ialies in a third part of 
the.time that they did in the acids. M. Payen {Jotirnalude Chimie 
Medicalcy Avril, 1834) tried seeds of wheat, rye, ba/'ley,'oats, 
and ma\ze, in water, and in water mixed wjth different proportions 
of soda, lime, and tannin; and he*found, from experiment, that 
the seed in growing*gave*off acids; th.4t tho&e in the alkaline 
mixtures grew quicker; and, as the acid given off increased, thfe 
seeds in the alkaline mixtures grew still more perceptibly quicker; 
and, when the alkali neutralised by the acid given off was replaced. 
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it still further increased the growth ; also that in tannin they would 
%iot grow at all. Mr. R. Hunt (quoted from the Philosophical 
Magazine, in the Gardenet^s Magazine for 3une) exposed cress 
seeds to blue, green, red, and yellow rays of light; the 'red and 
yellow rays, which are the colours said to be produced by bodies 
abounding in acids, destroyed the seeds altogether; while in the 
blue and green rays, in which alkalies are allowed to predominate, 
the seeds grew well, and best in the blue.* All these experiments 
seem to point to alkalies as beneficial in germination. Oxygen 
is necessary to reduce the starch, by extracting its carbon in the 
form of carbonic acid. Dr. Lindley seems to think this oxygen 
is princijially obtained from the decomposition of the water. Mr. 
Ellis, and the autlior of Botany {Library of' Us fid Knowledge), 
seem to tjiink it is principally derived from the air, perhaps it 
may be derived from both sources; the oxygen of the air being 
only mechanically, not chemically, combinetl with the nitrogen, 
should be easily separated. That air is necessary in germination 
seems corroborated by the fiict, that seeds will preserve for an 
almost indefinite jfbriod of time, if buried deep in the earth, be¬ 
yond the action of the air, though subject to moisture and heat; 
like toads enclosed in stone, if the seclusion be*complete, the seed 
may live for centuries. • Light is prejudicial to germination, as it 
causes the emission of oxj'gen, and hdps to keep the carbon fixed; 
and “starch, having more carbon than mucilage, must part with it 
before J;hc food becomes^ soluble. The great endeavour, in the 
germinatiog^pE seeds, should be to get as much of the food as 
possible made soluble; the strength of the growth of the young 
plant depends upon the quaiAity made available by solution, and 
not on the absolute quantity present. In seeds containing a great 
(piantity of highly concentrated food, germination proceeds very 
slowly. We have had seeds ^of Gleditschfa triacanthos to lie in 
the ground Tor years before germinating; and these and other 
acacias are said by Cobbett and others to be the better of being 
exposed to tlip steam of \)oiling water fdr sometime, to help iif 
the solution of their food; but this should be done with caution. 
Onions, spinage, :Ind some other seeds, may be made to sprout 
their radicle in th*/course of twenty or thirty minutes, if ex¬ 
posed to "the steam of boiling water, byt this over-excitement 
weakens them, anil is not beneficial, unless to test the^quality of 
a sample. * The moist heat of a dung hot-bed is safest, and ftw 
seeds* will lie found to n^ist this, if sound and fresh, antf come 
to their ordinary time o# springing, which differs much iH seeds, 
and for which there is no general rule. Dry farinaceous hetries, 
wfth hard stpny ifcrnelsj lie longest,’as th*e holly, which will 
sometimes lie tljree or four years in the ground, and thorns two 
or threj years; the cjierry, which has a hard kernel and pulpy > 
• fruit, comes generally the next or first year,* if sown in autumn; 
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so do laurels, ^'rbutus, mountain ash, See. Seeds with shells ge¬ 
nerally sjiring the first year, if under favourable circumstances/ 
but some, as hazel Auts, &c., will lie over, if the spring is dry, 
to next year. Naked seeds generally come the first year; some, 
as ash, tulip tree, &c., lie two years; elms, and a great many 
flower seeds, grow best when sown the yei\r they ripen, as they 
come off the plant. The period of germinating in all seeds may, 
however, be hastened 4)y collecting the seeds before they are 
fully ripe, and all their carbon deposited, and sowing immediately 
to prevent their drying; also by laying the berries. Sic., in heaps, to_ 
facilitate the decomposition of their pulp ; and the heat, which is 
extricated in this process, helps to render the food soluble. 
Thorns will come tlie first year, and hollies the second, if care¬ 
fully kept in this way: but they must be watched ; lai(,l in thick 
heaps; kept in a cellar from air, and weather, and light; and 
turned frequently, to prevent their spoiling from too much heat. 

It is necessar}' that sec'ds be covered in the earth to exclude 
light, and to secure moisture and heat; buf the ilegree t>f co¬ 
vering should vary with the strength of the seed. In seeds that 
push strongly, the exclusion of light, and the securing of mois¬ 
ture and heat, are best effected by a pretty deep covering, which 
also strengthens the roots; if too deep, however, the stem gets 
etiolated and w’eak before-coming through. As before said (in 
the section Bottom Heat), if the soil is well broken into Small 
particles in dry weather, the^ heat and moisture pre retained 
better and the light more jierfectly excluded; lyr i^trge seeds, 
however, it should not be raked so very fine on the suri'acc, as it 
is more apt to skin over with wetftess, and exclude heat. The 
depth of covering should be varied with the nature of the soil, 
whether adhesive and damp or loose and dry; also the ex¬ 
pectation we may form of wet or dry weather, from llie nature 
of the climate, period of the year, and state of the wiiathcr. From 
one eighth of an inch to 2 in. should be sufficloint for most seeds; 
'though some, as the binth, &c., are soVeak as hprdly to stand 
any covering; and others, as the walnut, fkc., in some soils may 
be the better of more than 2 in. Small weak seeds are difficult 
to manage; birch and some others cap bijrdly be covered too 
lightly, if covered at all; and the more dry powdery dust in the 
cover, the less will be required: they cannot rise through a deep 
edver, and they'must have all the requisites of heafii moisture, 
air, afid exclusion from light, if possihlq in a supdrior«degree. If 
the gwound is left rough or skinned ©n the surface by being 
don^ldn wet weather, this object’ is completely defeated: the 
ground should be vforked'in dry weather, broken very small witli 
the spade, and raked with a succession of smaller rakes, well 
twisted thrpugh the soil till the surface jj’ould pass through a 
plasterer’s narrow sieve. As noticed before (see Bottona Heat),. 
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these o|)erat!ons are greatly promoted by having the soil dug 
trough in frosty weather in February; and the rotten manure, 
spread on the surface, is of more benefit to thte seedlings by being 
nearer the roots, as this rough dug ground requires only to be 
pointed shallow with the spade, and does not require digging. If 
the ground is thus Korked in dry weather, and the weather 
keeps dry a day or two afterwards, the small particles get 
thoroughly dried, and, unless the rains are more heavy and long 
continued than usual, the soil will keep open for the most of the 
season, heat and moisture will be retained, and the air will 
penetrate freely ; and the diflerence between this and ground left 
coarse or worked wet will be so great, that by thrusting the 
fingers into the former in a tolerably warm dily it will feel like a 
hot-bed, jvhile the other is cold; the small particles have nar¬ 
rower aj)erturcs, and consequently retain more moisture by 
capillary attraction, light is better excluded and air admitted to 
give oil' its oxygen and supply nitrogen; and for seeds difficult to 
germinate and kce^) growing, the chances of their doing well 
are thus manifohkincreased. If the weather is at all favourable 
after this (gentle showers and warm weather are the great re¬ 
quisites), and if this state of weather succeeds to the above 
operation, a crop will seldom fail if the seed is good. To en¬ 
deavour to insure heat, very small sacds should not be sown till 
the ‘Spring is so far advanced that warm weather may be ex¬ 
pected and, if the weather gets^ very dry, and the seeds are 
valuable, tl^ey^should be‘shaded through the day, and watered 
in the evcniiig, as advised in the section Watering. It is not 
every soil that will suit thes* operations: for very small seeds, 
the very lightest quality of soil should be chosen, and even the 
best of soils should be dug up, and left as rough as possible, in 
tlry frosty weather in February, in order that the expansion of 
the water by* freezing may lireak up its texture, and make it 
easier afterwards .tt) separate the soil into small particles. For 
onion and ojhcr larger* seeds of the %mall kinds which push* 
more strongly, the bed will do, though a little rougher; it is not 
so apt to skin, aftd the seeds will come through a deeper 
covering; but the groqnd should in all cases, if possible, be 
worked dry, and the spadeful well broken to the bottom of the 
spading: a great many more small apertures are thus made, and 
the advanfage to the growth of plants in soils*thus'k*ept opAi, 
above* those sfldden anc^ soured by wet, will be found* very 
great In a well-prepared bed, for small seeds, half the quantity 
of seeds will suffice, as will bc^ obvious to any who have h«id the 
ex^icrience of haviflg one* end of the bi!ds of'a more stiff sodden 
texture; thpugji three times the quantity of seed should be 
thrown on this, the q).-op will not be so good. A fresh newly , 
. worked*surface is indispensable for seeds; as’before observed (on 
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the section Bottom Heat), the surface, so much pulverised, has a 
tendency, by the rains and action of the weather, to get closed 
again ; and the seeds do not rise so freely as when the soil is 
open. So njuch is this the case, that I have frequently seen, in 
beds of seedling trees that had failed and stood for two or three 
months, if the surface merely were raked when new seeds were 
sown, the plants came up quite yellow and sickly in the coty¬ 
ledons, and there was a»necessity to point it up again with the 
spade, and bring up a fresh surface, before we could secure a 
healthy braird. From the same cause, when seeds lie long in the ^ 
ground before germinating, they often come weakly; and, to ob¬ 
viate this, the best method is to bring the seeds as-nearly to 
sprouting as possible before sowing, when they come through 
quickly and strong. Many small seeds, which will not bear deep 
covering, and for which we cannot always get a sufficiently long 
period of cloudy weather, are also witli more certainty managed 
in this way, by bringing them nearly to germination before 
sowing. For this purpose, they arc generally spre.ad on a damp 
floor in a dark corner, 1 or 2 feet thick, if i« quantities, or on 
separate floors or saucers if the quantities are small, and 
thoroughly wetted- all over from the rose of a watering pan; 
the seed repeatedly turned with a rake, or-the hands if necessary, 
till all the seeds are damped, and then left for a few days, when 
it should be again turned to prevent moulding and decomposing, 
and, if getting dry, damped again; and this should be continued 
every three or four days till the time of sowing. j-Tlje seeds are 
thus kept regularly damp, and excluded from light,*from which 
they should be covered if the plsice is not dark; and, as the 
farina of the seeds begins to decompose, oxygen is extracted, 
and the heat given off is thus collected in the heap. For all weak, 
dry, farinaceous seeds that take a long time in vegetating, as 
birch, alder, larch, spruce, carrot, ‘^tc., this method'is very benc- 
flcial; for pines, turnips, and otlier oily seeds, that do not re¬ 
quire so much water to*^ germinate tlicln,-it is not,so necessary, 
and there is more danger of their spoiling from want of attention 
in turning. A little quicklime in the state of pchvder, mixed among • 
the seeds when damping, is very bencfici(^l ir^promoting germina¬ 
tion ; it furnishes an alkaline substance which we have.secn is be¬ 
neficial ; it has also a gVeat affinity for carbon, from having parted 
with its carbonic acid in the act of burning, and carb&n must be 
taken' from the food to render it solyble; oxy^eij; is also ex¬ 
tracted- from the air or water to form tiie carbon into carbonic 
acidj' f nd the extrication of oxygrti produces heat. We had an 
opportunity of testing its good effects* some*years ago (as nar¬ 
rated before in the Qardenet^s Magazine), on ^om,e old spruce 
fir seed which had been three years out of the cones. The year 
before, when two y^ars out of the cone, tqe seed, when 'damped* 
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in the way before narrated, did not swell as new seed does, and 
Jiad a mouldy smell; when sown, it came up thin and weakly; 
the cotyledons, yellow and sickly, could not free the soil, aiid the 
greater part died ; but in the third year, on the lime in the state 
of powder being dusted all over the seeds at the time of damping, 
and left for a lew dajvs, the efl’ect was soon visible, in the seed 
beginning to swell round and plump, and having the sweet 
* sugary smell of fresh seed when it is germinating: this continued 
for twelve or fourteen days, at which time it was sown, and soon 
started through tlie ground, with its cotyledons upright, of a 
healthy green colour, and as strong as the first year’s seed. I 
have frequently applied it since to other seeds with good effect; 
and any person who will try it on seeds of the farinaceous de¬ 
scription we have mentioned, will find them to vegetate more 
quickly afid strongly than those sown in the usual way; but I 
have had no seeds to o))erate upon, from which such decided 
effects couhl bo expected. Every nurseryman who is in the 
liabit of .sowing spftice seedlings knows that spruce seed will 
not keep three ycjjrs out of the cone and grow well. The ex¬ 
posure to the air has a powerful cflect in injuring seeds. A little 
onion seed, left in a drawer and thinly spread, will not grow next 
season, while the same, seed kept in quantities, and tied up in 
double bags, will grow well: we have,scen a few pounds, tied up 
in paper and laid separate, lose as much as 1^ oz. per pound 
in a month’s time. Carrot .seed loses a good de.-il also; peas 
well ripdned not so nniclt. The ‘above spruce fir seed had all 
the advantage W being enclosed in bags from the first, but this 
exclusion is only partial, not^comjdete, and the second year its 
food had been very much dried up and deteriorated; the-third 
year it was still worse, and had the bad effects continued so 
long, that the vitality of the embryo had been encroached upon, 
no chemical «pplication could* have been effectual. It is only 
with seeds in a cqndilion similar to the above spruce fir seed, 
that we can hojre for decisive cflect, to biully ripgned seeds lime 
could be of no use; and when the embryo has lost its vitality, 
though it may assist in decomposing the flmtl, it cannot revive; 
but, .IS I said before,yf carefully done, it will be found beneficial 
to all seeds;, in causing tfic more perfect deconqrosition of their 
food, and making them shoot into growth more strongly: it 
should be carefully observed to keep the seeds always-tfamp ; 
allowed to get iong dry, |he caustic effects of the lime will be 
hurtful. I have frequentJy tried the oxalic acid, recomn^nded 
by M. Otto, w'ithout producing* any perceptible effect, but«ifbg- 
lectpd to do so wkh tin! spruce seed* alludbd to. I am of 
Ojdnion, however, as stated iu the article «Botany [Library ^ 
Usrful Kiio'wlcdg?), that the air and water should be.capable of 
producirl^ all the oxygen wanted. For seeds‘raised in hot-beds, 
1810. Sept. o u 
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the same rules should be observed. The compost used should 
be dry, and broken small with the spade. For large seeds, the 
surface may be left more rough, to keep it open; for small seeds, 
it should be sifted very fine for the surface; and the smallest 
seeds, as rhododendrons, should have hardly any covering at all. 
The glass should be covered with a mat, to screen the light 
when the sun is strong, as it tends to stop germination by 
keeping the carbon fixed, evaporates the moisture, and skins the 
surface of the soil; but, as mats prevent the heat from entering, 
which is much wanted, they should be thrown ofl‘ whenever the 
weather is dull and cloudy, and should be taken off' soon in' 
the evening, and delayed putting on as long as possjble in the 
morning. A better screen for the light would be strong paper 
oiled: this substance excludes and refracts the rays of light more 
than glass; and, as the refraction of the rays by our affnosj)here 
is the cause of heat, it will be found, that in frames covered with 
oil-paper, the heat is much greater than in those covered with 
glass; and, if made sufficiently strong to ' keep out rain and 
wind and wear well, a frame with the sashes ifonstructed of oil¬ 
paper in place of glass would be the best for germinating seeds, 
though, from the;, want of light afterwards, and from that light 
being of a rather too yellow colour, they would not grow so well 
if continued under it. Covering the pots with saucers and j)icccs 
of glass increases ihe heat by confining the air, and retains the 
moisture by preventing evaporation; a cover of oil-}>aper would 
be better than cither of these, and there would be less need for 
shading if all the pots had these covers, and finf'heat would 
thus be greatly increased; the co^prs must be taken off" as soon 
as the young plant appears, or rather just before it appears, or 
it will come etiolated and weak from too much stimulus. 'I'lie 
quantity of water given to seeds must be regulated by the nature 
of the seeds. Oily seeds, as tlie genus /''inns, &,c«, require least 
water, and are the most easily hurt by excess; resinous and 
waxy seeds, as ;the genara i^cea, MaguqhVr, &c., do not require 
much; farinaceous seeds, as the genera .,4'bies, ijirix, y^cacio, 
&c., require most. Much depends on the Jieat of the bed, the, 
shading, the open or close texture of the ^ompost, the drainage 
of the pots, and the nature of the pots themselves. Hard vitrified 
pots are not at all suiVable for tender sepds. The surface should 
be allowed to dry now and then to prevent skinning^ Wlien the 
heat'of the bed is such as to re<juire a good derd of,water there 
is mo|pe chance of success, by the ^jtiniylus given to vitality, and 
thece^pansion and decomposition of the water. 

In the sections Seed-saving and Packing of Seeds, therp is 
much concerning tlyj sterility, fertility, and parentage of seeds 
that should be carefully studied. Moisture is ‘there said to be 
prejudiciaFat the ttae the plant is in flower; heavy rainS wash off 
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the pollen, and the particles of farina will not divide so freely, 
^or will they will burst so readily on the top of the stigma, in 
cold wet weather. Most practical gardenejrs, however, .are of 
opinion, that fruit sets best in a moist heat: perhaps the moist 
heat is favourable to the developetnent of the glutinous secretion 
on the top of the stigma. In jjreserving seeds, keeping them 
cool and dry is certainly the princijral means to be used; 
* exposure to either heat or moisture in excess must injure. The 
great danger to seeds crossing the equator is heat; and as sub¬ 
stances that arc slow in absorbing heat are equally slow in 
•I'adiating, and consequently retain heat, it may be difficult to 
get a pi’oner medium to exclude this danger. Charcoal has 
been used, some say, because it is a bad comluctor. Professor 
Thomson says, charcoal prepared in the usual way, at a low 
heat, is a* good conductor; and only when prepared at a red 
heat, a bad conductor: the charcoal may, however, help to dry 
up the moisture, drey pajicr packets, and coarse canvass bags 
with free ventilation, and the seeds dry, as observed by the 
professor, form )K^haps the best way of packing in seeds cross¬ 
ing the equator. Berries are best packed among very dry sand, 
to dry u]} the moisture as the pulj) decays. .Where excess of 
heat and moisture can^be giiariled against, exclusion from air is 
the greatest reejuisite : it is difficult to exclude it perfectl}', but our 
experience would lead us to infer that the more this is done, as 
when kept in heaps, and enclosed in thick and double bags, the 
better dbes tiie seed pres*?i‘ve its vhalit}'. W'^c have before taken 
notice of tttb great loss of weight st)metimes occurring in onion 
and other waxy seeds: in clo'^'r seeds, the colour is the practical 
test of its quality; and in seeds of these kinds preserved from 
air as much as possible, the clover has a better colour, the 
onions, &c., are heavier, and grow better. When excluded 
completely fr»m air, by being Very deeply buried, seeds will live 
for indefinite pcriqds; as has been frcrpicntly experienced from 
the plants springing ouf of earth dug from deep mines. Some, 
oily seeds, as ‘turnip. See., keep long. The Scotch fir, an oily 
, seed, will keeji longfer than spruce or lai'ch, farinaceous seeds. 
The coffee, a farinacy)us seed, loses its vitality very soon. The 
lint seed, again, an oily* seed, will not keep so long as some 
farinaceous seeds. Thq oak has a hard*shell, and farinaceous 
cotyledons,»and yet will not keep so long as some seeds that are 
much'softej’. •Oily seeds are most easily hurt by excess of 
moisture, and farinaceouj* seeds by heat; but it is impossible to 
give a general rule: the vital* principle is most likely strotjgest 
in (hose that keep tongest*. On the maturatien of the fruit, the 
relnarks on th6 size of the fruit being at th^ expense of the seed 
and high cultivation, consequently against the vigour of the 
• o u 2 
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progeny, and the other subjects noticed in these sections, are full 
of information. 

In the section Growth by the Root, some have contended 
that the young spongioles of the root were incapable of con¬ 
ducting sap, and that it W'as only after their organisation was 
completed that they w’ere of any use; but the plain doctrine laid 
down by the professor, that the young spongioles, so soon as 
formed, commence their functions, tallies best with experience.' 
The fact noticed, that the young spongioles are found to be rich 
in nitrogen, shows the benefit of keeping the soil open to admit 
air freely, the great source of nitrogen. The young spongioles* 
of the root being the great source of nourishment to plants, 
every means should be used to increase them. In soil made free 
by manure, the interstices left encourage the fibres to run among 
the soft manure; and turf in the act of decoinpositig is still 
better. Tlie old thatch and turf from a house cause plants to 
root and grow luxuriantly; but the greatest promoter of roots is 
well-rotted leaf mould: if a handful is put sound the roots of a 
pot plant, that is wished to be encourage^ to root, it soon 
becomes like a wig. On the excrement by the roots, 1 formerly 
sent j'ou a paper; on a substance apparently excreted by' the 
roots of spruce and Scotch fir. It sometimes, as I noticed there, 
appears to run in threads like a fungus. There is no notice of 
any fungus on the roots of any of these trees in the Enajclojixvdia 
of' Plafits. There is one noticed as occurring on the roots of 
oaks, and a white substance, Something partly reselnbliug these 
in its appearance, is sometimes found on the odk ;^but it only 
occurs on some plants, not all, anc^^in small (quantities; whereas, 
in the spruce and Scotch fir, it is on every jrlant, even on the 
very youngest seedlings when newly' sprung, clinging to the 
minute spongioles, having every appearance of having issued 
from the pores of the skin : pevi’haps there may he both an 
excrement, and a parasitical fungus growing^on the excrement. 

. On the propagation by the root, notiwecl in the same section, 
those roots which abound in milky juices, as thd'genera 7d)us, 
^uqrhorbm, NuttalbVr, 7*apavcr, &c., will ^n’oduce buds most, 
readily; the harder, drier roots, as Cydiima, roses, plums, &c., 
with more difficulty; while small hafd wiry roots cannot he 
made to do so at all.* In general, it wjll be found that plants 
vdnch aie. most difficult to propagate by layers and cuttings 
propagate best in this way. The rest of this acetiyn, and that 
on growth hy the stem, is very inter6jting, plain, and easy to 
be fanderstood. The reader ist.not confused with a detail of 
beaded and spiraV vesseis, tracheae, Sec.: the plain doctrinq of 
the woody, fibrous, ^or qjerjiendicular tissue, an'd the spongy, 
cellular, or hori/x)ntal tissue, with the pressiflrc of the latter 
into medullary rajrs, thus opening a cfiramunication • througli 
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the whole system, may be easily comprehended by 'any. A slice 
any soft wood, as ash, will show the medullary rays; atid a 
young transparent branch of a soft herbaceous plant, as the 
dahlia, or a young seedling pine, will show the fibres to follow 
from the cotyledons aiul leaves in an undeviating manner. 
Whether every leaf spends down its fibres as far as the root 
would be difficult to trace, as they generally penetrate under 
those below them; but that roots proceed from fibres is easily 
seen on examining the cuttings of dahlias, of sorts which are 
difficult to root. Before the roots issue, the white ends of the 
tfbres will appear, as if ready to protrude, and only retarded by 
the too thick skin or epidermis, or tiie want of an accumulation 
of nourishing cellular matter at the bottom ; the cutting having 
been too o^d, or too much hardened when taken off, either from 
its age, or the nature of the sort inclining more early to harden 
the epidermis. The theory of Dr. Darwin, however, of the 
fibres forming roots, was too far ciirried, when it was asserted 
the graft would charfge the nature of the stock, which practice 
points out as incorrect. The shoot from the stock of the grafted 
plant is alwa 3 's the same as the stock, unless by accident; and 
tlie stock does not swell as the root does, ^fhe experiment 
mentioned by Mr. Niveit is uncommon. It may be possible that 
a tree might live, for a time, with its .bark and alburnum, to a 
consitibrable depth, taken off for a considerable portion of the 
stem all rpiuKij, as said; but that ij would continue to live, and 
be healthy, ^s hardly crecfible. It is the common practice in 
America to kill trees in this waj', by what they call girdling, to 
save the trouble of felling. • 

The section on the Action of Leaves is highly interesting and 
instructive: their nature and uses are clearly and forcibly illus¬ 
trated. The recovering of weak plants, and jilants infested with 
red spider, is gteatlj' facilitated by keeping the back of the leaf 
moist. Polyanthus» find other plants in pots, which are apt to 
suffer in this wgy, arc greatly benefited Ify reversing the plant,, 
and dipping the leaves in clear cold water. 

» In the section Actlbn of Flowers, there is much brought for¬ 
ward that ought to be cflrefylly studied. The production of flowers 
proceeds frran a highly concentrated stat(^ of the sap; what¬ 
ever may be the quantity of sap produced, it must be perfcctlj' 
elaborated, tfeforc the petals, stamens, and pistils can be formed,* 
which are a liighSr state of fxistence than leaves. However great 
may be the quantity of aap, if we have heat and light,* and 
action of the leaves to corresptJnd, the flower and fruit, tli<$se 
higlKr states of existence,Nvill be formed; and if the tree is 
glowing vigorgusl^, whether from failure of*the year’s fruit, or 
from being naturally vqjorous; and if the summer, but ^especially 
the autumn, is warm and dry, to ripen the wood and concen- 
> G o 3 
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trate the sap, we may expect abundance of blossom the ensuin'; 
year. But if the plant is excessively vigorous, unless the ela^ 
berating agents are likewise in excess, flowers and iruit cannot 
be expected; the tree will grow to wood in the ensuing season, 
from few flower-buds being I’ormed, the sap not being elaborated 
properly ; w'hat would have been a benefit, is llnis converted 
into a drawback; and in order to insure the elaboration of the, 
sap, since we cannot aiiginent the power of the elaborating 
agents, we must decrease the (jiiantify of sap to be elaborated, 
by giving the tree extent, making the borders |)Oorer, curtailing 
large arms from the root, ringing and tiepressing the branches; 
and the smaller quantity of sa]) furnished is thus mon; easily and 
perfectly elaborated, and the more perfect state of existence pro¬ 
duced. The size and quality of the fruit are, however, nourislied 
by the vigour of the tree; and when blossom is once produced, 
the most vigorous tree will undoubtedly produce the best fruit. 
The quantity of flavour thus depends on ^he manner in which 
the sap is elaborated; the quality of the fruit, on the quantity of 
sap: the more sap that can be elaborated,* the more blossom 
there will be. Old trees that have attained their height are not 
so vigorous in the young shoots; the shoots are shorter, and the 
bark thicker, and they ri|)en sooner itnd more perfectly, and 
are more productive of fruit. A graft of a young seedling, intro¬ 
duced among these branches, will thus flower and show fruit 
much sooner than if grow'ivg on itg ow n plant,,, not; come to 
maturity. In preparing bulbous roots, also, fiar tViJwering the 
ensuing season, as hyacinths, amaryllis, &c., when w'c cannot 
ripen a large root sufficiently’, w^ had better be content with 
a small one well ripened; a firm, hard, well-ripened root is 
always the best, though the size should be smaller. In the same 
way, when we cannot flower piaiits, as O'xalis crenata, Tropm'o- 
lum tuberosum, &c., which have only one season to grow from the 
root, and on which we cannot wait for ;i t‘ars ‘it) exhaust by exten¬ 
sion ; if we cdniiot increase the heat afid light in the requisite 
degree, we must impoverish the soil, and water sparingly: the 
principle is the same throughout, and of universal application^ 
where we cannot increase the powee, ^e must decrease the 
quantity. We see alijo hence the origin of double flowers. When 
|lowcrs ..come double, it is generally'by changing the higlier 
statg of existence of stamens and pistils into the rbwer.,state of 
petals; and the more the plant is aliecked or*stufitcd by poor 
soil &r want of w'ater, the mor^ likely w'e are, by giving luxu¬ 
riant food and trpatmept afterwards,., to bring back the stamens 
and pistils to petaLs and produce double flowers. The grdgtter 
the check, the more will be the eflbct of subsequent luxuriance, 
by shifting into riqh soil, watering well, giving heat, j^nd doing 
all in our power to induce great vigour and a flow of crude sap; 
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the flower is not only produced larger, but the crude sap has a 
•tendency to lower the state of existence, and the stamens and 
pistils being higher in the scale of existence} are reduced to the 
more inferior condition of petals. Sometimes the scale of exist¬ 
ence is so far reduced, that what had been originally the nucleus 
of a branch, but elevated by elaboration acting on tiiC vital energy 
into the state of |)etals, stamens, and pistils, is not only reduced 
to petals and become double, but will sljoot again imo a branch, 
as we have had instances with the Due d’Orleans, Attelaine de 
llourbon, Brown’s Superbe, and other roses this season. In the 
■ woj k before us, the instances of the pear producing a branch from 
the ccntre.of the flower; the double cherry, a leaf from the pistil 
in the centre of the blossom; and the changing of the petals into 
leaves in the rose tulip, &.C., ai’e all illustrative and confirmatory 
of what fias been said. The instance mentioned of the double 
Burbadoes lily bearing seeds on the petals is, perhaps, the 
greatest aberration that has ever occurred ; it is more common to 
liave bulbs formed.* The double //vchnis diiirnahas the stamens 
changed into red ^iclals, and the pistil into green leaves, and the 
quantity of each greatly increased. In the rhododendron, the 
flowers arc produced from ilie terminal bud qf the shoot; if the 
summer and autumn have been warm, the bud swells larger, and 
we have a branch of flowers instead of a branch of leaves the 
enswing spring; but it is always diflicult to say, till the bud is 
evolved, whether we shall have leaves or flowers. In raising 
double or full flowers frcrtn seed, ‘therefore, we should carefully 
guide oiir*sittenipts by experience; in procuring the seed, we 
must get it from the most duiible flowers w'e can, as the progeny 
always bears more or less resemblance to the parent. In the 
dahlia, the flower is not, strictly speaking, full; it belongs to the 
compound class, in which a great number of florets are ar¬ 
ranged on one common recejftacle; in single dahlias, and other 
flowers of this class, the ray or outer row of florets has the 
petals fully evolved ami Coloured; in tlie florets^ of the centre or- 
disk, the pefal is only in the state of a small tube, inside of 
which the stamens arc situated. Rich cultivation forces these 
tubes to assume the.estate of coloured petals; sometimes tubular, 
as in the (|uillcd dahlias'; and sometimes flosculose or flattened, 
as in others: sometimes the stamens arc* changed into petals; 
sometimes'*they are abortive; but generally, both these and tbe 
pistilfum are anchanged^ and hence there is little difficulty in 
getting seed from dahligs. Though the way in which ^ahlias 
come to be full is thus dilfercat from roses, &c., yet luxm'iance 
of. growth is here* also ‘the apparent*cause#, the most double^ 
flower is always got from the most vigoroi^ plant. In cold sum¬ 
mers we have seen the Glory of Plymouth get perfectly full to 
the ceutVe, by introducing a branch into the inside of a vinery, 
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while all the other flowers on the plant outside were deficient. 
Plants that are full of full double flowers at one time, when the,_ 
plant is vigorous, »wiU change and come more single when 
checked by bad weather, or when the plant begins to ripen ami 
get woody. In the cultivation of dahlias also, as checking at 
one time causes luxuriance afterwards to .have more ellect, the 
roots intended to be flowered next year should be grown on 
poor land. The buds_ will also be more perfectly formed in 
well-ripened roots; the crown of the root will always be more 
perfect in a small well-ripened, than in a large soft root. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the buds left on the cutting have any' 
effect on the root; these buds are always elongated intq, the stem, 
and the root must-form new buds for itself, which it will not do 
unless ripened. To return to the raising of seedling double 
flowers. The roses, pinks, carnations, and ranunculfis change 
the stamens only into petals, and sometimes these are only 
partially so in very full flowers, and seed is comjiaratively easy 
to be obtained from them; we slioidd, as befe)re observed, select 
from the fullest and best flowers. In the ijnemone the pistils 
are changed into petals, the stamens unchanged; seed of these can 
therefore only be, obtained from flowers not perfectlj' fidl, or by 
impregnating flowers nearly single, witji a tendency only to 
fulness, with the anthers of full flowers. In stocks and wall¬ 
flowers, both stamens ami pistil are changed into petals: -seed 
cannot, therefore, be had from full flowers in these sorts; 
and the only resource we h.nfve, is tef save seed flom 'those in 
which a tendencj’ to fulness has commenced, by hav'Tng a ))etal 
or two more than usual. lu growing stocks from seed, they will 
be more likely to be double, if the plants are checked first by a 
deficiency of nourishment, whether of water or manure, and 
afterwards excited to luxuriance by a plentiful siij)ply ; and the 
greater the change, the greater tlte likelihood of success. Old 
seed, or seed dried, as in melons, gives a chpek; we have had 
. instances of old ncglecl/jd seed, W’hich»hfid been reckoned very 
inferior when trie seeds were fresh and new, come almost every 
plant double, when a little luid been left over and sown when 
old. The seed for raising doidtle flowers <{f any sort can hardly 
be too old, if it will grow at all; am'l the weak pjants, first 
stunted, and then luxuriated, will be found most successful: the 
seed should be sown on heat, and the weak platits most cared for. 
Aften flowers have once been produced double oc full, the habit 
of coming double will be retained, jf Ic^pt so by rich cultivation. 
When any variety has begun to sj ort, the plants should be raised 
off those individuals wlsich have not yet sp«rted, as the sport¬ 
ing habit might become fixed; and this should be carefully 
guarded against, by propagating from those ro5ts fhat show the 
fullest flowers. The double China asters, matricaria, feverfew,. 
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daisies, &c., come double in the same way as dahlias ; one va- 
,riety of feverfew has the inner florets to come tubular, another 
ilosculosc. Some composite flowers, as steliactis, erigeron, &c., 
come partially double ; some, as Antennaria margaritacea, have 
a many-rowed coloured calyx that looks like double. The 
double antirrhinum lis similar to the stock. The thorn, cam- 
])anula, heliauthcmum, and most other double flowers, are similar 
to the rose. 

In Propagation by Eyes, some gardeners and florists are in 
the habit of striking their pink cuttings, or pipings as they are 
called, by reducing the cutting to the topmost joint, and cutting 
away all jhe leaves close above the central bud; they are after¬ 
wards planted iti sand, on the fop of a rich cOmpost, and covered 
with a hand-glass. Any similar plant may be struck in the same 
w.ay; it is like striking vines by the eyes, and is most apt to suc- 
cee<l in sunny weather, as it depends on excitement; and though 
it has not leaves to nourish it, as a large cutting has, yet it strikes 
root sooner, and i/! dry sunny weather is not so apt to fail as 
cuttings, which sjjit dull cloudy weather best. 

Oil Propagation by Leaves, there is much that is curious, though 
little to be depeiuled on in practice; that b)^scales of the bulb 
succeeds best with round thick fleshy scales, such as the bulbs 
of /.ilium lancihMium ; those that .^re thinner and drier do not 
sumeed so well. Care must be taken, in the act of separating 
the scale, to preserve as much as possible of the collet or nu¬ 
cleus a! the junction witlT the bulb*; the scales arc similar to leaves, 
and these^to branches; and in taking ofl'cuttings, when the small 
shoots can be parted from flie stem, with the base or collar un¬ 
injured, they always succeed best. The scales are apt to be hurt 
by moisture, if in excess; they should be surrounded with sand, 
and the compost light and free, and the pots well drained ; they 
should be s»tiniulatcd by bo’ttom heat, in a half-spent hot-bed, 
the lights of the •frame kept close, unless the weather is very 
damp, when less watM’tind a liule moite air W’iU be required. * 

In Propagation by Cuttings, the treatment depends greatly on 
the manner in whitfh they are formed, and the state of the weather ; 
if it be dull and cIqiuIj', they will succeed best with their leaves 
on, and will require more air; if dr}^ aiul sunny, they must be kept 
shut up from the air, and more divested f)f loaves : a cutting with 
few leaves, and these cut, is similar to an eye,* and'i'equiresSex- 
citeibent «r stimulus, th^t with leaves will perish if mucli fixeited. 
As the state of the westhe’’ is uncertain, bell-glasses aije useful 
in preventing too much evapSration ; if the frame or ha^^glass 
am be kept very*01086,* there is less* need*for them. A gr^>t, 
deal of the 'success of cuttings depend* on their being well 
pressed by*the*medium in which they arc inserted; they can ba 
best squeezed to the sides of the pot, and'arc found to succeed 
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best when pressed ngainst it; clear silver sand being the medium 
which consolidates most readily after watering, and presses most» 
closely to the sides and ends of the cutting, allowing the water 
to pass freely, is therefore the best. When the weather is cool 
and damp, there is not much need for shading; light is benelicial, 
if the sun is not hot. The cuttings suffer most from evaporation 
by heat, when newly made, and must be shaded if the sun is 
strong; but, if kept close, the evaporation is not so much, and 
there is less need: the more heat tliey can stand, without risk of 
perishing, the sooner will they root; and when cuttings have been 
hardened by standing for some time, and appear difficult to strike, 
and not apt to perish by evaporation, they should be moved into 
a greater heat, which will cause them to strike sooner. As to 
the time of making cuttings; wlien the young branch is in the 
act of extending by growth, the living principle is more active, 
the swelling of celhdar matter that precedes roots is sooner 
formed; and often a plant will be found to strike from a young 
shoot, with its base or collar wholly separatfed from the stem, 
when a ripened branch will not succeed: they are more apt to 
die, and die more quickly (short little shoots, not far sprung, 
are least apt to die), but the living principle is more active, and, 
if kept close, evaporation is not so great, and some plants will 
strike in this w’ay that will not by cuttings of the ripened 
wood. It is of great consequence with all cuttings, where'the 
young branches are short, and will admit of it, to preserve the 
base or collar of the shoot; there is a nucleus of buds and ffbres 
formed in the swelling at that place, from which roots are more 
easily produced, though they will dt so at times from the fibres 
protruding between the joints. In cuttings intended to stand 
through the w’inter, they are better to be taken off’a little before 
ripening, in order to allow the wound made by the cut to be 
healed, or skinned over before the growth is sto}’)ped; if left 
longer, they should be taken olF in spring when vitality begins 
fo be active, and ,ns shortly before that a*s possible, in order that 
the wounds may be soon skinned over: the wounds also will 
heal more readily, if the operation "be perforhied with a sharp 
knife, to lacerate the skin as little as pos^ibls 

On the section Prop^ation by Layers and Suckers, little could 
be added to what is already in the book. 'To tongue the layer at 
a side bud*oh the' shoot is the most practically useful';’ any way 
will do‘, provided the tongue is kept ope^, and the Jiart^above the 
tongue enade as perpendicular as possible, to allow the sap to 
accuttiu^ate, and form a swelling of* cellular matter at the bottom 
the tongue, from* whicR the roots pfoceetf*. Thrusting th'e 
knife-through the centve of the shoot is tedious, ^i/^icult to keep 
open, and m 9 rc apt to injure the wood and^bark, if the knife is 
not*very sharp; and*the swelling will not accumulate so readily. 
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having no bottom of a tonme separated as in the ordinary way. 
Ringing is tedious, and, unless with such plants as Pmonia Mo^- 
iati (the bark of which is very thick and 'soft, and the'branch 
does not tongue well), not needed. A little sand put round 
the cut prevents the wound corroding in heavy soils, and, by 
pressing on the bark* as in cuttings, facilitates rooting. The layer 
should be kept steady from moving by a peg if necessary, to keep 
it pressed and firm to the soil. Suckevs are facilitated by cutting 
over and wounding the stem; loose ground, in which the roots 
run IVeelj", arc best adapted for these plants. Lilacs, Scotch 
roses, j)oison oak, and most plants which sucker freely, do not 
succeed well by layers. 

The sections Budding and Grafting are very full, and most of 
the delijils of practice have been noticed there and in this Ma¬ 
gazine before. The success of budding depends greatly on the 
state of the stock; if .this is growing vigorously, and the bark 
flies up quite freely on the introduction of the budding knife, the 
budding will haroly fail of success; if the young shoots of the 
stock are nearl}i»ri})ened to the top, the bark is in the way of 
beginning to fasten to the wood; or if the shoots are small and 
weak, and the plant unhealthy, the bark most likely has not 
risen at all: in either-case, the bark will not rise freely from the 
incision with the handle of the kijifc, the sap is not circulating 
li'cCly, anti it is in vain to attempt introducing a bud by forcing 
up the^b.ark. The bud should be chosen from a vigorous younw 
})lant; thg shoots from old trees have not so much sap or vit^ 
lity; and the bud should be chosen when the bark is beginning 
to assume a ripe colour: if Hoo ripe, it does not rise so freely 
from the bark, and vitality is beginning to get dormant; if too 
green, it is apt to perish before uniting to the stock. The buds 
should be tied as soon as possible after the oiieration, to exclude 
air from thb wounds; but if the stocks are vigorous, drawing 
very tight is net* of so much consequence here as in grafting. 
When budi| are nearly ripe, ia whicl/ state they succeed best, 
the piece of wood which unites the bud to the branch is apt to 
break off' far in,'and leave the appearance of a hollow ej'e. 
Some operators aWacl\ great importance to this, and say that, 
though the bark live and unite, the bud will not push in the 
spring: but I have frequently inserted *l)uds with very hollow 
cyesj aiu? marked them for the purpose of experiment, and they 
always pi/shefl as well a| the others ; the sap of the tretf should 
soon fill this hollow. * Mach of the success also depends on 
having the edges of all the dhts smooth, and the operatwiA done 

speedily ag pofsible :* if the edges*of the w’ound are rou^»»^ 
the vessels pf ^le fiber, where the living principle is most active, 
are bryised and lacerated; and, if long exjaosed to, the air, they 
begin to spoil. The common method of extracting buds is to 
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cut awfiy a piece of the shoot, and afterwards extract tlie wood ; 
but this destroys the very sharp edge of the knife, and the cut 
will invariably be found more or less rough. The bark should- 
be cut all round the bud to the shape and size wanted, and the 
thumb pressed against the cut portion, at the side of the bud: if 
the shoot is growing and healthy, the bud will separate freelj'^, 
and there will be no laceration of the edge; the bark will be cut 
as smooth as a piece of cheese, and the edge of the knife will be 
kept sharp, as no wood needs to be cut through. As far as me¬ 
chanical operation is concerned, this cutting smooth is of far 
more importance than any method of inserting the butl; if the 
bud does not squeeze freely off' the branch with the side of the 
thumb, it is very doubtful of succeeding. In general, buds are 
inserted with the intention of ripening in the stock in the autumn, 
and the stock being cut over in spring, to allow the bud to push ; 
but some, as the variegated sj'camore, which ripen their wood 
early, succeed best if done early, and the bud allowed to push 
a small shoot in the autumn; others, as the strijied-barked maple, 
which are late in ripening their wood, succeed best by being 
budded in spring, when the sap has begun to flow; as camel¬ 
lias are done. Evergreens, as rhododendrons, succeed best 
in the full growth of summer, when the sap is in full flow, and 
are the better of a little bottom heat in the frames to excite the 
plants. * 

Much of the success of grafting depends on keeping the al¬ 
burnum, or newest layers of wood and liber, or inner bark of 
the stock and graft, closely united and pressed together, till a 
complete union takes place; it is in« the bark and soft wood, as 
observed by Dr. Lindley, that the developement is most rapid, 
though all the cellular tissue is capable of uniting. For this 
purpose they should be as near of a size as possible, and the 
slice from each should be very sniall, allowing as much of the 
alburnum as possible to remain on both; it is cthere where the 
sup rises; and i^ the slice is made, eifher in graft or stock, 
through to the heart wood, the ascent of the sap is stopped, ex¬ 
cept by the edges. The graft should not be put on till the stock 
has commenced to grow, when the new jayM- of inner bark is 
about to be formed, and the efforts to unite commence; both 
stock and graft are apt to dry and shrink^ or cling, and thus part 
from one anothei*, if done long before the commencement of 
growthi The grafts should be taken yfF before Vhey> begi'ii to 
spring, qnd their ends inserted in damp esrth ; as they will cling 
more if,.taken off after they have btgun to swell by growth, and 
^•^Us part more from the st6ck. Also, if fhe livAig principle is sat 
in motion by the comnvencement of growth before^taking offj and 
then checkec^ by taking off, or by cold ^weather succeeding 
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warm, the graft will perish more readily than if the growth of 
the stock had commenced first, and the graft been fed from the 
union of the tree: for this purpose, the‘grafts of deciduous 
plants should be taken off before they begin to swell in the bud; 
as, if growth has commenced, it will proceed farther in the 
graft, though off the, plant, and be hurtful. Neither seeds nor 
cuttings will perish near so readily when in a dormant state, as 
when life is set in motion, and then, checked. To prevent 
clinging or shrinking, we should choose well-iipened wood. 
The young shoots of young trees, or the bottom growths of old 
trees, are generally more vigorous than the extremities of old 
trees, vitality is most active in these young shoots; but in 
grafts that have the young wood soft and apt to cling, as beech, 
&c., we should choose strong, vigorous, two or three years old 
wood. Many grafts that succeed with difficulty, as beech, oaks, 
&c., if the grafts are retarded, the old wood chosen, and the 
stock allowed to spring before grafting, will succeed in this way, 
when they will du#o in no other. Much of the success, however, 
depends on the warmth of the weather keeping the sap flowing. 
Moist warm weatlier is good; but heat is the principal requisite, 
the stocks being already established; and \^et weather is very 
often cold in spring.^ The mechanical part of the operation 
depends on the slopes of the cuts being made to fit one another 
exiy^th', which is easiest done by 'choosing the slopes of the 
graft to fit those of the stock as nearly as possible; by thin 
slices being taken off each; by using a thin-backed, broad-' 
bladed, slfarjv knife; and by drawing the hand straight without 
twisting when making the ^ut. The graft and stock must be 
hard pressed together, without shifting, in the tying; which is 
best ilone by a smart hitch, or pull, every time the wet bast 
ligature passes the graft in the act of tying, and not by continued 
pulling. Thq above remarks Jtl^ply chiefly to whip-grafting, which 
is the most common. Crown-grafting is that most practised 
for ohl trees; anti the,i»;cessity to take •off the,grafts, and allow 
the stock to^msh, is here absolute; as the operation cannot be 
performed property till the bark rises freely from the stock. 
When the bark ri^s freely, success is very certain in this way, 
if the grafts are strong, and not sprung; as the flow of sap 
causes union to take place speedily, ani the strong bark keeps 
the graft vi its place. If the bark and wood of the stock do«iot 
sepaKite freely, it is in vain to attempt grafting in this way. 
Grafting soft evcrgrec,its, as daphnes, &c., is best done by 
waiting till growth has faifljy commenced, and insert^pg the 
mjaft in the manner of a* bud, by opening tlie bark of the stocl^, 
'rlie grafts of these must not be taken vff till needed, as they 
are not dofmaftt like deciduous grafts, and more aj)t to perish.. 
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The bark will not rise till growth has fairly commenced; and 
dull, cloudy, moist, warm weather suits best: if dry and sunny, 
they should be shaded. The grafting of pines, in wkich a few 
leaves are left on the top of the stock to draw up the sap, is 
minutely described in the work. The same retention of leaves on 
the top of tlie stock, to carry on the growth and dmw up the 
sap, is useful in the grafting of most soft evergreens, and has 
lately been ingeniously applied to the grafting of vines, by Mr. 
Gowans of Calder House. The rest of the section, on grafting 
on dwarf stocks, which diminishes the quantity of sap, and ren¬ 
ders tlie tree precocious; its effects on the quality of the fruit, 
&c.; also on herbaceous or Tschudy grafting, grafting on the 
root, &C., are interesting. 

On the section Pruning, the activity of the vital principle 
should be taken into account, as well as tlie quantity of food 
deposited. By taking away part of a branch, we take away so 
much food that had been deposited for the use of the plant; but 
if, by this part being cut, we increase the activity of the vital 
principle, we may ultimately produce more y^ood than would 
have been done by letting it stand : hence, the common phrase 
of pruning for wopd and pruning for fruit is true upon this 
principle. When plants are allowed to shoot up without check, 
if healthy and vigorous, and sown in the p^ace where they are to 
grow, and the soil congeniaf, the activity of the vital jninci^ile, 
perhaps, remains undiminished, and the plant continues to 
thrive; but, if checked by trafusplanting, or want bf nourish¬ 
ment, or other cause, it gets what is called hidebbuud ; the 
vital principle gets feeble, and, to sljmulate it again into activit}^, 
nothing is more effectual than cutting over, as is well known to 
foresters, who universally resort to this practice to renovate the 
growth of the oaks planted in the forest. Alter being a few 
years planted, they head them dowti, select the stri)ngest shoot 
when they spring from the root, and, in a few years, the plants 
Uius managed are incomparably larger tluq those left untouched; 
stimulus is given to life by the young shoot made lifter cutting, 
which continues afterwards, and produces thriving healthy 
tree, in place of a stunted slow'-growing one. Peeling off the 
old hardened outer bark from fruit tree's also gives a stimulus, 
by admitting the more ^perfect action of the light and lieat; but 
it must make thedree more liable to checks. This cutting over 
is alsoiresorted to by nurserymen, to stimulate grov’th jn crooked 
layers, and all lazy-growing hidc-b 9 utfc| plants, which are not 
natuml^ so. Cutting the young v'ood back, and cutting in the 
s^nall roots to produce mole fibres, keep the ji^ant more healthy 
and vigorous, and, frofli the bushiness of the root, more fit to 
transplant. In pruning fruit trees, if wood is wafitcd, the young 
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shoot must be cut down to within a few joints of the bottom; the 
buds below will start with great force and vigour, and, the living 
principle being more active, the branch so managed will be 
found to have produced, at the end of the season, a great deal 
more foii^e and wood than .a shoot not headed down: this is 
culled pnliing for wqod, and must be done judiciously; if large 
arms are removed, the food taken away by a large branch may 
be more loss than the greater activity of the growth will make 
up for. In pruning for wood, it is best to cut young shoots; in 
old branches the buds have become sunk and latent^ sometimes 
they do not start at all, or, if they do, it is more feeble than the 
lowermost buds on young shoots; and much of the success de¬ 
pends on the force and stimulus given to the vital principle. In 
pruning roots, a young fibre of a root, if ])runed judiciously 
when in h dormant state, will from the same cause produce more 
young fibres in the ensuing season, than if left unpruned: and 
licnce the reason of nurserymen pruning the roots of their young 
trees; it increases* the quantity of fibres, the plant has more 
sources of nourisl^ient, and is more easily transplanted. When 
a slock, planted out for budding or grafting, is pruned in the 
roots, and the young shoot headed down, tl\p plant starts with 
great vigour, and there is far more chance of the buds and grafts 
succeeding; when the fruit tree is headed down and kept full of 
youjig wood, it is far more manageable, and the plant will not sell 
unless the wood and bark arc j'oung and vigorous. If large arms 
of the iwots are removedf the yoiflig fibres do not start so freely 
from old affrom young roots; the quantity of small fibres removed 
is more than can be compeysated for a time bj' the new roots 
formed, and the consequence is a check to the growth of the 
tree, which causes it to furnish less sap to the branches; and 
this smaller quantity being more easily elaborated, the more 
pei'fect statesof fiower buds produced, and the tree becomes 
precociously fruitful, and less vigorous. In pruning the young 
wood for fruit, the ^lotots should be,left loi^ and but little, 
shortened, aftd not starting so strongly as from the lower buds 
when cut for woo^l, the smaller quantity of sap attracted is 
better elaborated, ayd fruit buds are more likely to be formed. 
In roses and other plants that flower in the wood of the present 
year’s growth, if the young shoots are <tut down to within a 
bud or tw« of the bottom, and the plant vigorous, w£'are mwe 
likely to have*wood than flowers or fruit; if left very loHg, we 
are likely to have too^fnuch flower, and little wood, and the 
plant becomes unhealthy : th% same applies to vines. It^pjants 
thyt bear on the o»e-yea»--6ld wood w(» must cut so as to hav^ 
plenty of young wood; in peaches that gre too vigorous, we 
must cut less, tftid endeavour to produce fruit, which is the best 
, check on wood. In ft'ees that bear on the older wood, we must 
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endeavour, by giving extent to tlic tree, and not making the 
border too rich, to keep up a healthful, not too luxuriant, state of, 
growth. To prune* away vast quantities of young wood every 
year, is only to encourage more in the next. We should en¬ 
deavour, by laying in as many of the shortest lateral branches 
as we can, to get as many fruiting naturjd spurs i# possible, 
which are far preferable to large forced ones; the fruit is better, 
and we may also have the quantity greater than when the trees 
are managed with long spurs and naked branches; and when 
the tree has good crops of fruit, it checks the too luxuriant 
growth of wood. All pruning is best done when the living ' 
principle is in action, the wound is then easily healed; if done in 
winter, the shoot will generally be found to ilie hack a few jtiints, 
which it would not do if in a growing state. Hedges should be 
pruned before the growth stops, and when cut over S'iionld be 
done after growth has commenced, to give the wounds the ad¬ 
vantage of growth to heal them. Dr. Lindley illustrates the use 
of early autumn-pruning in the vine, by the quantity of sap col¬ 
lected in winter being distributed among the sjioots left, anti not 
partly also among those cut off. It is customary to cut vines 
and other fruit trejjs after they are fully ripened ; but if it could 
be convenient to cut them rather before the fall of the leaf, it 
would skin the wound over and prevent bleeding. Much of the 
necessity of pruning, or forbearing to prune, depends on. the 
nature of the fruit tree: some sorts that bear ireely are the 
better of a good deal of pruning, to keep tlie tree vigorous, and 
the fruit better in quality, as gooseberries, &c.; others,' that grow 
naturally too much to wootl, and are longer in fruiting, should be 
allowed to extend till nature has exhausted itself^ and the tree be¬ 
gins to come to maturity, when small well-ripened fruitful shouts 
are the consequence. Such trees should not have the soil made 
rich, to encourage their growth too much; but jl is better to 
give the tree room to extend itself if possible, than to force it 
-into precocity by unnatural means; the pee is then apt to get 
unhealthy, and the fruit is never so fine in quality. Provided 
we could command heat and light hi sulliciept quantity to ripen , 
the wood, we might make our borders r^ch; but as long as 
these are limited, so also must the food' be limited : for healthy 
vigorous-growing trc(», it only retards tjieir maturity* to furnish 
ths roots .with •rich compost. Depressing the branches by 
checking the upward flow of sap, and causing lass quantity to 
be sent to the bended shoot, checks its growth, and hence is a 
goodi means of balancing the grovth of^a tree, when one side is 
junore luxuriant than the Ulier; it ai$o‘encoiwages the forniat|pn 
of Sower'bads. Brui^agor pinching the end of the shoot, by the ' 
cheok it gives from the wound produced, aihl Stopping the 
leading of 'the shoot, will hare the same ^effect, depressing is. 
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best; but, if the branch is very vigorous and much bent, it will 
start an upright growth from the top of the bend, and very 
•vigorous shoots should thus be bent only slightly at first.* The 
ringing of a branch also has the effect of checking its growth; 
and, there being a less flow of sap to the branch, the action of 
the lcavesfii> light, and heat elaborate this small quantity more 
perfectly; the wood will be better ripened, the alburnum and 
all its parts more concentrated and denser, because the branch 
has not lengthened and extended into wood; and the energies 
of the leaves have been employed in the elaboration of the sap. 
■The bud, which, for want of sufficiently elaborated nutriment, 
might have, but for the ringing, been only a leaf bud, will now 
I)c swelleif out and organised into a flower bud, and the branch 
become precociously fruitful. The same fruitfulness is produced 
by taking off a large arm of the root, which is a proof that les¬ 
sening the quantity of sap in a luxuriant tree is the way to 
make it fruitful: depriving the tree of a large portion of its 
roots lessens the quantity of sap; and if accunuilation of sap 
were the cause of fruitfulness, this experiment is exactly counter 
to what ought to {?c done. It is concentration and elabornlion of 
the sap, let the quantity be what it will, that produce fruit¬ 
fulness ; and we must be careful to prevent the supply of more sap 
than can be properly eliiborated, by making the soil poor for lux- 
uriapt-growing trees, and laying tlie'roots dry; also giving suf¬ 
ficient extent, to prevent the necessity of having recourse tO' 
uniiatunil rAeans to protktee fruitfulness. For the other effects 
of ringing, in increasing the size of the fruit, if done the year the 
fruit is produced (and not the year previous, as above), by the 
accumulation of the sap prevented from descending, and the 
effects of all the different methods of pruning noticed, recourse 
must be had to the work itself. When talking of ]>runing and 
training, we gre naturally reminded of the cold feet and un¬ 
comfortable nature.of the occupation, anti the remedies you Imve 
frequently suggesfed of wooden shoes, ^c.; but, if a single fold, 
of Macintosli* waterproof cloth is put between* the insole and 
outsole of a conni^pn leather shoe, and a fold between the plies 
*of a double upper, pi^ovided the shoes are strong, and the leather 
good the feet will be as'dry and comfortable as if walking on a 
deal floor.*' 

In the lection Training, the effects of depressing, is causing 
fruitfulness^ apjl of extension being necessary for the sam^j pur¬ 
pose (the shoots, as befhrc stated, getting shorter and better 
ripened), are treated at great length, and interesting desci^flons 
of vines, &c., sotr^jited Iwought forward. The tendency m 
•trained trees to produce young shoots at tlyj bottom is noticed) ' 
and attributeil td the obstruction of the flow of sap in live deuseiy 

ripened eld wood; pi^baps it is also paYt\y»owv\\^lo vWraeat. 

tfttO. Srpt. h n 
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quantities of breast wood annually pruned off. Some of our best 
gardeners now lay in much more of the shortest of the youn^ 
wood than formerly; it gives extent to the tree, and produces 
better fruit than long spurs; and will prevent the necessity of 
the tree pushing young shoots from below. When trees get too 
indurated and dense in the tissues, the old practic#of peeling 
off the outer bark should give'relief. The trees so peeled of old 
by Dr. Lyon, in his garden at the bottom of the Canongate, 
Edinburgh, were very healthy, and had always plenty of blossom 
and fruit; it was his practice to smash off the greater part of the 
blossom with a broom, having always more than the tree would* 
carry; his trees were principally standards. The effects of walls, 
in producing a faster climate, and consequently belter-ripened 
wood, and more fruitfulness, are fully enteretl into; and their effect 
in bettering the quality and size of fruit chemically described. 
The advantages are most felt in fruits abounding in juice : some 
dry fruits are rather made worse than better. The proposals of 
some, to increase the heat in walls by blackening the surface, are 
noticed; but as those substances, as black, which absorb heat 
most readily, also radiate or part with it most readily, the black 
wall, though warmest through the day, will be coldest at night, 
which is very prejudicial; and, as the fruit and leaves of trees 
trained to the wail are always at a small distance from the wall, 
they should get more heat from reflection than absorption, and a 
white colour I should think best. As noticed, however, in the 
section Temperature, the best way to« have the heat kept up at 
night, is to get as much conflned air generated about^the wall as 
possible, and the upward radiation ps much prevented as we can : 
for this purpose, walls built hollow, of the most porous brick or 
stone, and broad wood copings, as formerly recommended by 
Mr. Loudon in this Magazine, are, next to covering, the best 
devices. Much of the good of coverings is often Jost, and even 
harm done, by allowing them to be too mucl(,on. 

In the section Pottiiig, the bad effects of pots in cramping the 
roots of plants, exhausting the soil, exposing the fibres to drought 
by the sides of the pots, for which •double ppts as a remedy are 
pointed out; the bad effects of potting pi^es, and other forest* 
trees, by giving a spiral direction to tl(e roots, which may con¬ 
tinue afterwards, and «prevent the roots from spreadihg and gel- 
tieg a firin.hold<of the soil, and render them liable tg be blown 
dowtvby winds; the good effects and necessity of copiplete drainage 
in the pots, and frequent shifting; the^ tendency to cramping the 
root^, hnd stinting the plant in producing flowers ; and the effects 
ibf exposure of the ftbrec of the roots at the sides of• the pots, 
in improving the quqjity of some fruits, are pointed out; air*ol’ 
which will be found very interesting. 

In the sfeclion Transplanting, the theofy of the process is cor- 
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rectly laid down. Deciduous plants will suiFer least, if removed 
when in a comparatively dormant state; in fact they should not 
he moved in any other; and to get the benefit of any gvowth 
that may take place by the root in winter, the sooner this is done 
after the plants are ripe the better. But some grounds will not 
admit of planting earl^, where the soil is adhesive, and not pro¬ 
perly drained, and perhaps the nature of the levels such that it 
•will not admit of draining properly ; whenever a slit or pit is 
made in such ground in the autumn, and the tree planted, the 
water collects at the cuts in the winter, and rots the roots, and the 
plants perish. In some situations also, exposed to heavy winds 
in winter, the stem of the plant, before its roots are fixed, gets 
knocked at)out with the wind; the effect of which is to form a 
hole around the neck of the stem, the rain, frost, and drought 
penetrate,’ and the plant is very apt to perish. A partial remedy 
for the storm in high lands, if the surface is bare and the grass 
not rank-growing, is to plant small plants; if very bare, how¬ 
ever, it may be bogved by the frosts and thaws, and the small 
plants thrown out: or if the grass is strong, a small plant may 
be overtopped iir summer aiul )>erish, anti large plants be re- 

J uired ; even small plants also will suffer, if very much exposed. 

n all situations, such as above noticed, the sooner the plant com¬ 
mences to grow after planting, the less will be the risk; and late 
planting, provided the plant has not Itegun to spring, nor to form 
young roots, which it will do rather before the buds begin to 
swell, will generally succeed best. • Evergreens are not generally 
planted in •such situations, and large plants of these, if not ex¬ 
posed to heavy winds, or supyorted against them, will undoubt¬ 
edly, as Mr. M‘Nab says, have most success, if planted in soft 
weather in the beginning of winter; the roots get settled in the 
soil, and the plant comes away more vigorously. Wet weather, 
as he also sta^s, is indispensable to the success of the operation, 
it settles the roots yi the ground : if the weather is only mode¬ 
rately wet, the plants, ai soon as planted and trod, should be. 
saturated from a wateiTng pan, round the roots,* before the last 
^stratum of drier eajjth is put on. Small seedling plants of ever- 
*greens, however, planted out for nursing, are more apt to perish 
from inclement weatfier*in winter; and seedling laurels, hollies, 
Scotch firs’, &c., put out in autumn, will be found to suffer more 
from the ^vere frosts'and thaws that occur in February ajfd 
March, thanthp same plants standing on the seed-bed ; the^roots 
of the latter are more fixad in the ground, and the living prin¬ 
ciple being stronger, froih the plant not being enfeebled by tmns- 
planting,.it does nqt suffer so much froyi the cold. The^ianfc^ 
•beaded out in the autumn apparently grow very little in winter, at 
least no new<fibi«s are formed till the air gets wanner in spring; 
the cuts that are mad(f by the spades in the ground, hi the act of 
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forming the row to plant the seedlings, allow the frost to penetrate, 
which heaves and swells the ground still further, so that the al¬ 
ternate frosty nights and sunny days of a cold dry spring oftci? 
make sad havoc among the small plants; and small plants of ever¬ 
greens, planted out in moist weather in April, or even in May, 
commence to grow as soon as they are planted, and hence often 
succeed better than those planted in autumn ; much of this will, 
however, depend on particular situations: in the West of Scot-* 
land, March is generally more or less attended by a succession 
of dry frosty weather from the east. If severe frosty nights and 
sunny days do not occur in spring, and the winter is mild, tlic* 
autumn-planted will succeed best, from the roots being washojl 
into the soil by the winter rains. In sending small evergreens, 
or even deciduous trees, to a distance in winter, the plants are 
greatly benefited by having the fibres of the root drawn 
through a thin puddle, and moss wrapped round the roots to 
keep them damp; if the quantities are great, and the plants 
soft, and closely packed, dampness is apt to aanse them to heat: 
the outside moss should be dry, and care taken in packing, by 
mixing branches of deciduous trees or otherwise, to allow a cir¬ 
culation of air, or ^ventilation, to take place, which carries ofi‘ the 
heat before it accumulates, and checks decomposition. Decidu¬ 
ous trees are not so apt to suffer from damp, and should not have 
so much circulation of air, to dry and evaporate; if the drying 
continue till the bark begins to shrink, they will most likely 
perish. Packages sent by sea are not s^ apt to suffet*froKi drying, 
from the greater moisture of the air. When pl.^nts^ reach their 
destination, and have been long tjetained and dried, it is often 
the practice to saturate the ground they are planted in with 
water; but Dr. Lindley observes, excess of water in such cases 
is dangerous to the languid powers of the plant and roots; and 
to water sparingly, shade from a kot sun, and moisten the bark 
and underside of the leaves, if evergreen, are.more likely to suc¬ 
ceed. Plants that are y'lry and hard ik the roots, and dense and 
well ripened in the wood, are more tenacious of life than such 
as are softer, and will suffer less fisom expoipire; the thorn is an 
instance of this, it is not easily killed. 'I’he necessity of preserv¬ 
ing the fibres of the root uninjured, as much as possible, and 
carefully cutting the v:ounds clean, when any bruises are made, 
i^.clearfy^and fcu’cibly pointetl out: when the roots,are far ex- 
tendfid in the ground, it is difficult to lift them without lnjuri>ig 
the roots; and for this reason young plants should be as fre¬ 
quently as possible transplanted ^n the nursery before planting 
out finally; it checks Uie roots from.extending, and keeps the 
voung fibres more close together; it also gives the plants a niore 
hardy habit. Plants removed from a thick plat, wliere the con¬ 
fined air keeps up heat, are, when planted out separately, like 
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plants removed from a green-bouse to the open air. For tbe 
IVirpose of keeping the roots close, and making the plants hardy, 
a ciose adhesive soil is best to transplant fina%from; but, at the 
hrst planting out of seedlings, a loose free soil is indispensable: 
a cold clay soil is many degrees lower in heat than a warm sili¬ 
ceous soil. Growth will commence fully a month earlier in light 
free soil; the fibres run more freely; the ground keeps closer in 
dry weather, and does not open into rents admitting the drought, 
as a clay soil docs ; heat and moisture are better retained; and 
seedlings should be planted in rich light soil, and when a year 
8r two old removed into adhesive soil, before fully planting out. 
Where very large plants are moved, and the roots necessarily a 
good deal hurt, we have Mr. M‘Nal)’s experience to warrant us, 
that the tops should also correspondingly be mutilated or cut, to 
prevent the action of the complete foliage from being too exces¬ 
sive for the mutilated ropts to supplj'. 

In the Preservation of Races by Seed, the method of obtain¬ 
ing extra-fine varietlfes, by saving seed from the best, and picking 
and rouging these again and again, to fix the quality in the seed, 
by the tendency of all seedlings to come like their parent; to 
preserve the race distinct, by preventing intermixture of the 
flowers of others nearly allied ; to get wheat, &c., to ripen earlier, 
by getting the seed from earlier and dj-ier soils, using the smallest 
seeds; ike., are all clearly pointed out and illustrated from theory. 
The operations quoted from the Indian gardeners, to improve 
the variefies from seed, ate similaV to the methods pursued in 
obtaining double flowers, namely, to check first and then lux¬ 
uriate ; the luxuriance has all ^le greater effects from the previous 
check. The instance mentioned of Brussels sprouts degenerating, 
when the seed is saved at a distance from Brussels, is similar to 
that of the early Dutch horn carrot, which will not come true 
from seed saved in this countl-j'. There must be some peculi¬ 
arity in f|lic soil or plimate of Holland, which produces those and 
the hyacinth roots so much more perfectly; in l;fie case of the 
latter it has been attributed to the presence of saline water, at a 
eertain depth in the»soil, the “laud having been gained from the 
sea by embankments. 4 

In the Iipprovement of Races, the necessity of getting seeds 
from healthy parents is dearly pointed out? If more attention 
were paid nurserymen in selecting their seeds from the most 
healthy trees, and it planters would encourage this, by a better 
price paid for these, a gr^at improvement might result. !]^n the 
case of Scotch fir we might ii*t need to have recourse to the , 
Hi^dandS and Hagenau for seeds; uifiess these are healthier ‘ 
plants, it will be no improvement. Healdi is different from 
luxuriance, ns tlie fattest animal is not always the healthiest, 
a/id a hdilthy moderate-growing tree will produce the best 

• II II 3 
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wood. The Hagenau Scotch fir is a slower grower than the High¬ 
land, or common,^ Scotch fir, and is said to produce bettei* 
wood. 

In Hybridising and Crossbreeding, the methods employed by 
Mr. Knight, Mr. Herbert, and others, are detailed an(l com¬ 
mented upon : there seems much to learn yet on these subjects ; 
and the observations from experience, promised by Mr. Bea¬ 
ton, should be valuable. The endeavours to blend the qualities 
of precocity, size, flavour, &c., of one variety with another 
deficient in these may, however, be productive of much benefit, 
though we cannot yet say which qualities are most affected by 
the male parent, and which by the female; we maj also make 
them earlier and hardier, and improve their fruit in size, by the 
treatment we give to the plant or parts of a ])lant wp save the 
seed from; but this belongs rather to the former section. On 
the doubling of flowers noticed in tills'* section, I have already 
stated my opinions in the section Action of Flowers, it is the 
method practised by the best growers of double stocks. Va¬ 
rieties are more often got from accident ^-than theory; but 
theory may guide us in our efforts, as, however accidental any 
production may appear, it must have a cause which theory may 
enable us to imitate. Some accidental varieties, ns variegated or 
curled foliage, mossy branches or calyx, are not likely to come 
from seed (though the copper-leaved beech has been got ih that 
way), and varieties of this kind must be propagated from the 
individual plant; the most curious instance of at^cidental va¬ 
rieties is that lately noticed in this Magazine, of the purple 
laburnum. The instance of the‘black eagle cherry, when first 
raised by Mr. Knight, being thought useless at first, and after¬ 
wards becoming rich, is an instance of the effect of soils and 
situations, and perhaps stocks, on fruits, which is not easily 
accounted for; in the same garden, and close tO one another, 
the same kind of fruit, though both are bitdded from the same 
shoot, will be .very superior on the one tree to ^hat it will be 
on the other; the black eagle cherry is said to have very inferior 
fruit in some situations. * •“ • 

In the Principles of Resting, therp is a long detail of the 
principal climates from which our exotic plants ara drawn, and 
their effects on vegetation. The effects of a very dry warm atmo¬ 
sphere, hs in forcing, in causing an inspissated or 8oncentrnted 
state of the sap, thus producing flowers and frhits > the'advan- 
tage .that may be taken, by resting* and forcing at different 
pefcods, in altering the periods <!fF producing fruit; the necessity 
of diurnal as well as periodical repose; the great difference in 
tropical countries *f the heat by day and tqfl’heat by night*, 
pointing opt the necessity of nightly res^ from excitement, and 
the error of keeping up too great a degree of heat in our houses 
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by night, are all largely and minutely treated and forcibly 
< illustrated. 

In the last section, of Soils and Manures’, the fact that some 
plants will thrive on very different soils is brought forward; 
also the little or no difference to be found in the organic state 
of different species af the same genus, that will not thrive on 
the same soil ; and consequently the little benefit to be derived, 
as yet, from the analysis of soils and ^dants. Generally speak¬ 
ing, plants with bushy roots and strong fibres require rich 
fo^ and plenty of water, as the ash, lilac, privet, balsam, 
dahlias, celery, leeks, &c.; and if the soil is light, they will 
require more manure and water than in clayey soils. Plants 
that have hard wiry bare roots, as the beech, pines, cistus, 
Jarix, melons, turnips, onions, &c., require a drier soil, and not 
so much manure. Pldiits with very small hairy fibres, as birch, 
and most of the American shrubs, are fond of a soft adhesive soil, 
which their roots can penetrate easily, and which will adhere to 
them ; if leaves ar^rotted to the consistence of peat, they will grow 
most luxuriantly, among these, either wholly or mixed; they 
grow well among peat, but it gets dry and spongy on the surface, 
and is the better of being mixed with loam and white sandstone 
pounded; they will also grow well in soft adhesive loam, espe¬ 
cially if mixed with rotted leaves and sand ; a dry stony soil, or a 
veiy stiff hard clay, is the worst. But there are many exceptions : 
the yucca,' which is very strong and fibrous in the root, will not 
thrive well in damp s6il; the Vosc and thorn are both bare- 
rooted, yet the first can hardly be satisfied with manure, and 
the last thrives always better^n wet than dry seasons ; the roots of 
oats are, if any thing, smaller than wheat, yet the former thrives 
better in a wet season than the latter. The genus .4'bies, or 
spruce, is nearly allied to the Pinus, or fir, and not much apparent 
difference imthe roots; yet tlie tlifferent species of sj)ruce thrive 
best in a damp sfal, the fir in dry soil. There are constitutional 
differences in the org^isation of thc> tissue and epidermis of 
plants, which analysis cannot easily point out; some plants (and 
even different parte of the shme plant) will secrete poison from 
the same sap from#which others will secrete nutritive food, as 
some aniqials will eat'with impunity the food which will poison 
others. Hoots will baaffected by the wiftmth and cold of a soil, 
and the (Quantity of air which penetrates .to them, as well asaithe 
statd of moisteire, and quantity of nutriment. Plants grown on 
dry loamy soils are m^fe solid in the tissue, hardier, and less 
liable to be affected with changes, and are best for transjSlqpting. 
On the*section Bsttora Heat, we tool? notice before of the cold¬ 
ness and lat’eness of clayey soils, and tl^ warmness, earliness, 
and rapidly exhausting nature of sandy soils. Much of the bene- 
’ u II 4 
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fits or iQstesf derived from diese soils ^pend on the heat and 
moisture of the s^son ; in a wet cold summer, the sandy soils e 
do best; in a wiurm dry summer, the clayey soils. Clayey soils 
may be greatly benefited by draining, digging deep, pulverising, 
and mixing with decomposing substances. Sandy light soils, 
in some dry seasons, require treading and rolling to retain the 
moisture. The most permanent and beneficial alteration, where 
possible, is the mixing of.thetwo together. In composts for pots, 
plants will thrive in very different mixtures, according to the 
heat and ventilation thej' are exposed to, and the water they get. 
Plants in light composts require more water and attention, and 
will grow more quickly; while those in loamy composts, if well 
drained, are hardier and firmer, and do not need so much atten¬ 
tion ; a medium is safest for plants, the cultivation pf which 
is not well understood. Oxide of iron is the most hurtful 
principle to vegetation in soils, aiul may be easily detected from 
its red colour; the best corrective for this is lime, which neu¬ 
tralises the acid. ” 

Much has been said about manures by c.',\cmists; but the 
benefits hitherto derived from the details of chemical analysis in 
practice has not been correspondingly great. 'I’he conclusion 
arrived at by .Sir Humphry Davy was, that all niiinures should 
be put into the ground in as recent a state us possible, while, in 
practice, the op))osilc plan is thought more beneficial. Most 
practical men are of opinion that the ammotiia first given off' by 
manures is very prejudicial to plants; add manure, wnen'kejjt in 
a heap, does not lose much besides this, and is more perfectly 
rotted in a heap than when spread, in the soil. A mixture of 
horse and cow dung, rotted to the consistence of a black oily 
peat, is thought the most economical and advantageous way of 
applying manure. Chemical analysis shows that all the parts of 
plants are chiefly composed of carbon, hydrogen, und oxygen; 
nitrogen has lately been more often detectevl than formerly; 
and small quanti^ties of •other substances, as silex, and other 
stones, metals, &c., are sometimes found ; but the first three are 
the component parts of all plants, arid the fool of plants should 
therefore consist of substances furnishing the&T in greatest plenty. 
Hydrogen and oxygen are furnished by the dccomppsitiou of 
water ; oxygen and nitriogen from the air. Carbon is produced 
from animal and vegetable substances, being only in siftall quan¬ 
tity in«the air; but, before it can enter the spor.gioles of the 
roots, it must be converted into carbonic {icid, which is produced 
by fei^mentation causing the oxygen of. the air to unite to the 
carbon, and form carbonic*^cid: hence the ne<^ssity of .a* proper 
degree of. fermentatitfi in manure, and the gjeat benefit of 
applpng yeast, and other fermenting substanc^, to manures. 
In the act of'fermentution, too much heat is sometimes evolved. 
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and is buYtfu\, and Wnce \.V\e necessity ottuTning dungMWSii. 
^especially if all composed of horse dung, ,and in warm sitaa> 
tions; too much cold rain checks fermentation,' and hence the 
benefit of covering from this. Before carbon can be admitted 
into the spongioles of the roots, it must also, it is said, be made 
soluble, by being mined with alkalies into a saponaceous matter. 
The alkalies necessary for this purpose are contained in the 
manure, or may be increased by applying lime, salt, and other 
alkaline substances. The dark brown-coloured substance in 
well-rotted manure formerly denoted vegetable extract, but now 
humus is formed of the proper mixture of these substances, 
and is tho essential reejuisite in the food of plants. It is this 
substance which gives the colour to the drainings of the dung¬ 
hill ; an^, being in a soluble state, we see hence the great 
benefits derived in watering with manured water. Dung from 
high-fed animals is most superior. Bullock’s blood is rich in 
carbon, and should be mixed. A simple easy method of know¬ 
ing the quantity ol* humus in soils was lately given in P.nxton’s 
Magazine. Sill rfind wash the soil repeatedly, till all the impal- 
jiable powder it contains is separated with the water. Put this 
into a long narrow glass vessel of water, and shake it up well 
from the bottom ; the alumina will fall to the bottom, and 
deposit quickly, while the humus wijl float on the top for a con¬ 
siderable time. We may thus have a pretty rough guess of the 
qiianlit}^, both of alumina, or clay, and humus contained in the 
soil; aiul without a due ^iroportion of the first, to retain humus 
and moisture, no soil will be rich. - The presence of animal 
matter in the soil may be delected by the smell given off, similar 
to burning feathers, on burning a portion of the soil; and the 
))rcsence of chalk or lime may be known by its effervescing with 
an acid, and giving off air-bubbles and heat. For a complete 
analysis of soils and manures, so far as at present known, as 
useful in practice*, I would refer to that lately given in the 
Quarterly Jmaiial t/tgricullurCf by Dr. Madden; and, as the’ 
table he gives of their actions contains so much information in a 
little space, 1 have»subjoined a copy of it. 

In the work before^ us. Dr. Lindley confines himself to a 
statementoof their general principles, and the manner in which 
they act. He also notices the other mefals and minerals, &c., 
found in ^me plants, and the necessity of these? in the’soil to^he 
perfect growth of the plant. He also notices the best thnes of 
applying manures, which, he says, are October for gra^ lands, 
and spring for cultivated crcf)s j also the necessity of qpplyin^ 
inanurcl to the Atremities of the ffbres of the root, to the 
young spongioles, and not at the bole ef the stem, which he 
humorously’ likens to feeding a man through the, soles of his. 
feet. 
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Tabic of Manures, arranged according to their Action, by Henry R. Madden, 
Esq., M.D., Edinburgh. 
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I have thus gone through all ^he divisions of the treatise. 
The subjects discussed are very important, and it has necessarily 
been tedious; but I have endeavoured to condense as much as 
I could, and hope the example I have set will soon be follow’ed 
by others. Let us differ from cadi other as much as we can, 
when we can give reasons for our opinions let us also weigh 
‘Well one another’s reasous, and not condcfijr our neighbour must 
be wrong, mere'ly because he differs from us in'opinion, and 
mutual benefit will be the result, as every practical man has his 
own sphere of operations, to which, from^habit and necessity, 
he is most attached, and has opportudities of observation on 
certain subjects which- others do not possess; and ‘when any 
important" observation has been made, it should nat be kept 
hid. 


Kilirtamockf August 1. 1840. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. 2d 
Series, Vol. II. Parts III. IV. 4to. London, 1837 to 1838. 

(Continuedfrom p. 417.) 

84. O.V the Cultivation of the Melon in open Frames. By John Williams, Esq. 

C.M.IJ.8. Head February 21. 1837. 

• 

“ Nothing can be more simple than the construction of my glass covering. 

I sink a shallow pit about f) in. or 1 ft. deep in the ground; a strong wo(^ 
frame is made the size of the intended bed to support the glass. My frame 
is 18 ft. ^long, by 8 ft. 3in. wide; each light is divided into two parts, the 
upper par> being the shortest. By this division the lights receive less injury 
in lining removed ; and, as wood props soon decay in the ground, I procured 
some small cast-iron pipes 2 in. in diameter from our Gas Works, and by 
cutting t!»c pipes a little above the moulding, this circular projection affords 
a secure shouldering for the wood frame to rest on; the lower end of the 
pipe goes into the ground, and is secured in its place by a few small stones 
rammed round it in the way of paving a street. Pour long pipes support the 
upper, or north side^f the frame, and four short ones, the lower or south 
side. The lower part of the pit is filled with a mixture of old leaves, the 
winter primings o<» raspberry plants, and other twigs from wall trees and 
shrubs which every garden aitiirds in the spring ; to these 1 add a little horse 
litter and the first mowings of grass lawns, dusting iij a little lime in powder, 
which hastens the dcTumposition, kills insects, and keeps up a durable bot¬ 
tom heat for some weekif. 1 find in the autumn the melon roots go through 
the whole, down to the bottom of the jiit, and, when removed in the follow¬ 
ing winter, it affords an excellent compost for the garden. The melon 
plants are raised in small pots, each plant being in a separate pot, the seed 
being sown cn March or beginning of .ipril; this will give time for each plant 
to be storied, twice in the seed-frame ; and they will then afford female 
flowers from the lateral shoots, very .soon after they are planted at the end 
of May. I usually, when first “jlie plants arc turned out of the seed pots, 
simply cover them with hand-glasses, say the first fortnight, each glass being 
furnished witii a night-cap of matting to prevent the radiation of its accumu¬ 
lated interior heat in clear nights. The glasses of course are raised on 
one side, every sunny day, to harden the plants as much as possible ; and at 
thb same time their use saves the trouble of moving, and endangering the 
breaking of the frames. The bottom compost is covered with about 9 or 10 
inches of soil, and*this soikwith slates, the pfincipal rumicrs being carefully 
spread, and [^£^ed down* that each leaf may receive iiis due portion of light. 
The glass, when the bed is settled down, should be from IG in. to 18 in. above 
the slates, so as to* give room* fur the leaves to expand and receive motion 
from the wind, and thj exhaling moisture to be carried away. As the bot¬ 
tom heat declines, I keep a supply of grass mowings, fallen leaves, and other 
garden rcfiise, as a lining on the north side, (^een gloss is much to be pre- 
mrred to crown glass, the* leaves arc less liable to be burnt, in spots, by the 
sudden exposure to light in showery weather. The {flants ref]uire no'^ater 
at rtiot after jliey have first got rooted in the bed, nor any syringing with 
water on the surface of the *eaves ; I found the latter did injury. One single 
dusting of flowers of sulphur thrown amongst the leaves in a caim morning 
or evening, by means of the newlj-invcnted portable fan engine, Wcffind, fet 
summed, eflfectually kept off tlie red spidp Snd thrips. Every gardener who 
'saw the plants growing expressed surprise at'tt>eir healthy appearance, and 
the abundance dt fruit. 

“ Slipuld this mode «f cultivating melons be ad^ted, I have no doubt bf 
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its succeeding; and from a trial I made with a kite plant of the Ispalinn 
melon, last summer, I have reason to think that this, and all the Persian 
varieties, except those which arc liable to crack, can be matured by the end 
of August, or beginnin" of September, and uftbrd a supjdy, till the middle of 
October, of very superior quality to any raised in close frames.” 

23. 0/1 the CitUivation of Figs. By T. A. Knight, Esq., F.R.S., Pres. Read 

February 21. 1837. '■ 

“ I made, during several successive ycar.s, iitteiupts to ripen one of these, 
the Nerii fig, whicli is one of the best, if not the best, of the figs of Italy: 
and I have ultimately succeeded ; and as the inode of management which I 
have adopted is peculiar only, aiul nut difiicult or expensive, and nearly 
similar to that under which the peach and nectarine will be found to acquire 
the highest state of perfection, I have thought the following account of it 
worth communicating. • 

“ 1 begin to heat the house in the middle of February, and continue the 
fire till the fruit has acejuired its first swelling in Mai. If artificial heat be 
still apjilied, the first-formed fruit will fall ofij and will be sucreedcd‘'by other 
fruit, which will also lall otf abortively. The fruit, therefore, after it has 
ac(|uircd its first swelling, is subjected to the influence of confined .solar 1 h;uI 
only, till it begins to acquire maturity. Much air is then given ; and, if the 
weather be not dry and bright, artificial heat is, to a SB'all extent, again em¬ 
ployed, to prevent the mature fruit becoming inouhiy; and I believe, upon 
the evidence of many friends, who are well acquainted witf, the merits of that 
fruit in difterent southern climates, that it is rarely seen in a higher state of 
perfection than when rjjieued in the manner above described. The fig is 
naturally ripened in shade, and in southern climates the birds and insects 
destroy, or injure, most of the best, before it has acquired its perfect state of 
maturity. < 

“ The peach and nectarine acquire the greatest state of perfection in Ihe 
climate of England (and the same treatment is, 1 believe, ecpndly applicable 
to every sjiecies of fruit which retjuiro.i the aid of artificial heat), if they arc 
to a certain extent brought forward early in the spring, and subsciji.'iently suli- 
jected to the influence of solar heat only. 

“ I have succeeded in ripening the Nerii fig in a very considerable state 
of perfection, by introducing the trees in pots against the back wall of a 
stove in February, and removing them to a greenhouse, out of which the 
plants had been taken in the middle of May; and this may be successfully 
done, whenever the vines in the stove are confined to the ratters.” 

• •• 

26. A^ote on the Cnltivaium if the Cinnamon in Fngfai^t, By Mr. William 

Buchan, F.fl.S. Read Februai}>' 7. 183V. 

The common cinnamon is generally considered'a stove plant, but Mr. 
Buchan for several years has grown one ^ in a green-house conservatory, 
which he found to suit it much better, as did M. Brivid, gardener to M. 
Boursault in Paris. In our volume for 1830, it is stilted, that at M. Bour- 
sault’s conservatory the cinnamon tree had ripened fruit, from which many 
young plants were raised. jVfr. Buchan is of opinion, that, withf very little 
protection, the cinnamon would sbmd the winter 'in the open air, in nivour- 
ablc ^iituationk in England j and in order that a trial may be mtMc in such 
situations, he has sent seeds and seedling plants from Blithfit'ld pi Staflbrd- 
shire, where he is gardener, to the principal BotLnic Gardens, and to various 
gardens in- Devonshire, Cornwall, and Pcmbrokdshirc, where many of our 
grd 2 n-heu«‘i plants stand the winter withoiA any protection whatever. 

27. Fxj/lanatory Notes respecting Six new f'aricties of Vine recently inlroducea. 
from IJiJchun (Deccan). By Colonel Sykes, F.H.S. Reu4 June 21. 1836. 

• “ A gentleman, lecturing to a Mechanics’ Institute^ lately, stated tjiat the 
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profitable cultivation of the vine was limited to countries having a mean 
temperature between 50° and 60° Fahr., and not within 30° of the equator ; 
whereas the whole of the six species adverted to arc cultivated in JJukhun 
(Deccan), East Indies, between the 17th and 19th parallels of N. latitude, 
and longitude 73° 50' and 76° 50' east of Greenwich, at an elevation above 
the sea, varying from 1500 to 1800 feet; the mean temperature of the year 
being from 77" to 78° Fahr., the mean temperature of the hottest months 
(April and May) 81° ttt85°, and of the coldest 66" to 71° in December and 
.Taniiary ; the thermometer having been known to rise to 110° in a tent in 
April, and to sink for a few hours as low as 37° in the winter months.” 

The .six varieties cultivated in the Deccan, where they produce luxuriantly 
and without any difficulty, arc the following : — 

1. TheHubshcc. An elongated, truncated, fleshy, black grape, approaching 
a juicy i>liim in firmness, but iniinitelv sweeter, the finest of all the varieties. 

2. The J^ukree. An oblong, musky, green grape, slightly fleshy, and not 
nearly so large as tlie Huhshce ; it fruits abundantly.. 

3. The Saliibec. A comparatively rare grape, .yellowish green when ripe, 
oval, flesl^’, slightly astringent, and of a dry flavour, though sweet. 

4. The Be Dana, or .seedless grape. Small, globular, yellowish green, thin- 
skinned, and very delici<m^. It resembles tlie Kishmis.s, from which the wine 
of Shiraz is made. 

5. The Ahbee, or watery gra|)e. Large, globular, thin-.skimicd, very juicy, 

green, passing to yetlow, and terminating into a brown Indian red on one 
side. ^ 

6. This kind (,'ol. Sykes cannot at present tiescribe. 

“ The whole of the above grapes ripen tluriug January, February, and 
March, and they arc occasionally .seen for sale in all \pril. 

“ The mode of treatment is different in different vineyards ; the most usual 
plan is to keep them low, but not quite so low as is done in France; but 
sou'c gardeners grow them upon trellis work. The vines produce two fruit- 
ings annually : the first, in the e.iriy part of the year, being sweet; the second, 
occurring in,September, beiqg acid.” , 

28. f’■/«>» Kc CuUure of the Siraivhrrry. By T. A. Knight, Esq., F.R.S., 
Pres. Bead May 2. 1837. 

“ So much has been written u*)on the cidture of the strawberry, and the 
industry of the market gardener has been so much stimulated by the high price 
of the fruit in the earlier part of its season, that its cidture may be reason¬ 
ably supposed to be scarcely capable of further improvement. The results 
of «ome cxpciiiments in which I ‘have been engaged during the last three 
years have, however, led me to think that I am prepared to point out some 
no very trivial imjirbvementg of management. 

“ The gardener of the* present time, in opposition to the practice of his 
predecessors, usually employs plants, which arc afforded by the runners of the 
preceding year; and sjjicn practice is perfectly successful in warm situations, 
and after warm and favourable .seasons; but it is important in such situations, 
and still more so in siAiatums which are less favourable, to obtain plants as 
early as practicable in the season preceding that in which they are to produce 
fruit. . * 

“ Every «ardencr know's that plants of Keen’s seedling strawberry, tahich 
have, been forced early and properly in the spring, will affbrd, if tiirngd out of 
their pots iftto Ae soil, and properly watered, a second crop in the autumn. 
These plants have usually*a gcod manjf runners attached to thqni, which 
readily emit abundant routs, if jflaccd in close contact with th|, avil a|d 
))lentifully supplied vjjth water.; and the plidits which may be obtained from 
tnese runners are greatly preferable to those which cannot be obtained till a 
much later peric^. They occupy more perfectly the whole extent of the 
pots in which they arc pj^nted, mid acquire a much greater dqgree of strength 
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ond maturity during the summer and autumn than plants of inferior age; and 
they consequently aiibrd more abundant and more early crops, and fruit of 
larger size, than is produced by younger plants. 

“ When 1 have possessed more of sucli plants than I have wanted for 
forcing, I have, early in the summer, planted them closely in contact with 
the base of my south walls, under the branches of my peach and nectarine 
trees, where the soil usually remains unemployed; and I have by these 
means obtained a very early and a very abundant crop of fruit of first-rate 
quality, which has ripened at least nine days earlier than the fruit of the 
same varieties in other parts of my garden. The plants of Keen’s seed¬ 
ling m:^ with advantage be placed at 3 in. distance from each other, and 
those or the Grove End, the only other varieties, at 2 only apart. 

“ If such plants be suffered to remain a second year, the fruit which they 
will afford will be of smaller size generally, and will not ripen nearly as early; 
and therefore, as soon as the fruit has l>een gathered, and the runners, which 
under such circumstances are produced very carlv, having taken root, the 
old plants must be destroyed and the young, whicli the runners afford, made 
to occupy their places. The soil will, of course, require to be annually 
manured; and if the manure to be applied be previously incorporated with 
some fresh loam, the plants will be eventually l>encfited. If the weather be 
dry after planting, water should be regularly aiuf abundantly given, as it is 
very important that the plants become firmly established in the soil during 
the early part of the summer.” '' 

29. Xote upon CatlU'tjz. giMtUa. By .lohn Lindley, !^h. D., F.ll.S., &c. 

Head April 18. 18;{7. 

' This splendid epiphyte may be grown to great perfection in a compost of 
peat earth and broken potsherds in equal (piantitics. 

30. On the Preservation of the carli/ Foliage of Peach and Xectarinr IV'ces. 

By T. A. Knight, lisq., F.R.S., Pres. Head May 1C. 18.37. 

“ I stated, in a communication to rfiis Society, two or three ycar.s*ago, that 
my gartleuer had, with the intention of destroying inserts, wTisheu one whole 
nectarine tree, and the half of another, with water holding in su.spension a 
small quantity of quicklime and of flowers *of sulphur ; and that the Icavc.s of 
all my other trees of the same species had become blistered and useless, owing 
to the injurious effect of frost; whilst all the leaves of the one tree, and half 
of the other, which had been witshed, totally escaped injury. I also stated, 
that in the following spring 1 had applied ‘the same wash to ajl my peach,anti 
nectarine trees, and that 1 had been unable to find a single blistered leaf; and 
my gardener has recently informed me, that he hps been tmabie to find one in 
Ibc present year. JJ.ow this hpplication can have operated in any way bene¬ 
ficially I am wholly at a loss to conceive; but the facts B[)fi&ir very strong, 
as, during the preceding twenty-five years, by far the jprger part of the early 
foliage of all my peach and nectarine trees, and in several seasons the 
whole of it, bad been rendered wholly inefficient. by‘'thc injurious o[>cration 
of frost. ... i- 

“ One of my friends infefc-med me, in the autumn of last year, that a very 
intol'igent and successful gardener, Mr. Pearson, who has the mq{iagcment of 
the gardens of Mr. Child, of Kinlet, in Shropshire, had adopted the, same 
mode ol* treatment, with die same results. I, jp consequcnle, wrote to Mr. 
Pearson t and he, in answer, informed me, that Jn the season following that 
is whicii^e had first seen my trees at Do(/nton,_he had applied the wash to 
all his peach and nectarine trees^ except two, and that tV>se two only produced 
blistered leaves, and that he had subsequently washed all his trees, and tHst 
no blistered leaves had ap|feared since in his garden. , 

“ The blossojns of my peach and nectarine trees have set exceedingly well 
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since my trees have been treated in the manner above mentioned; but whether 
this has been owing to any beneficial operation of the wash upon the blossoms, 
{Or to the more perfect maturity of the wood in’ consequence of the preserv¬ 
ation of the early leaves of the preceding season, I am wholly at a loss to con¬ 
jecture. 

“ I applied the wash in the present season to my apricot trees; whether, 
with any beneficial effects or not, 1 am, of course, unable to decide; but I 
have a very good crop of lapricots, of which few persons can, I believe, boast 
in the present season : it is miicli better than I have had in much more ap- 
■ parcntly favourable seasons. I place, however, but little confidence in tne 
wash relatively to its operation in this case, as I am wholly incapable of con¬ 
jecturing by what possible means it can operate beneficially. I am, however, 
much too ignorant of the laws of vegetable life to decide that it did not operate 
beneficially ; and as the wash banishes the red spider, the experiment appears 
to deserve repetition. I employed in covering my trees the same article, which 
I have used during many years. It consists of the slender twigs of the birch 
tree, which arc attached to the wall, generally by being pushed in under the 
branches oj* the wall tree, and made to hang with their points downwards. 
These brandies of the birch tree are about a yard long, and .so placed that 
their points stand out about 18 in. from the wall; and the quantity I em¬ 
ploy is about as great as to afford a cover equivalent to that given by a double 
ordinary net. The young .shoots of an elm tree, which has been shreaded 
two years, will afford Nearly as good a covering; and such shoots may be 
taken off with benefil^o the elm tree. 1 think the covering here recommended 
preferable to that of a net, as that is usually employed. The expense of it is 
very small, and the labour trifling; and I think that it is better calculated to 
intercept the heat, which radiates from the ground ; and the effects of such 
radiating heat arc, 1 believe, in particular states and degrees of the tempera¬ 
ture of the night, of no inconsiderable importance. I nave, in some cases, 
applied the wash to my trees before covering them, and in others after ; and 1 
think the last-named practice the best. In making the wash, I use equal parts 
of flowers^of puljihur, of (]uicl^iine, and pf soot.” 

We have riven this and several other communications of Mr. Knight entire, 
because what they contain, in our opinion at least, is of such a nature that it 
would evaporate under the operatiijn of abridgment. 

31. J MW Method of (lestruying Insects 'in Stoves and Greett.houses. By Mr. 

James Ingram. Head August 1. 1837. 

“ It is gratifying to me to be enabled to inform my brother horticulturists of 
an effective amj cheap method to tiestroy the red spider, scale, thrips, and 
green fl.v, without injuring the most tcinler plant. WJicrc there are but few 
plants infested with either kiigl of insect, take a one-light frame and place the, 
plants infested about 4 in. apart, and then procure fronv one to two gallons 
of green laurel leaves and well bruise them; immediately place them between 
the pots and close the frame with the least possible delay, taking care to 
* keep the frame air-tiglit; at the expiration of one hour take out the plants 
infested with red spideff anj green ily, and it will be found that they cease 
to exist. , 

“ It will take from eight .to twelve hours to ddktroy the thrips and scale; 
at the expi{ation of that time take out the plants, place* them ia a 
warm and exposed situation, and in a few days the insects will alj dry up 
and fall off. ' f 

“ When plants are infested in stoves or green-houses with either ii^ect, the 
process must be a little varied. A liouse 12 feet by 20 will require aj^ut twd 
bushels of«leaves; theg can lx: bruised in tht^housc, and placed in a tub or 
.boS, and covered.with a sack dr cloth until a sufficient quantity is bruised; 
then they are to ^e strewed in the paths, and between the pots and other 
vacant places, and the house must be kept as close as possjjile for at least 
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- twdve Iiours; the evening will be found the best time, so that the house can 
' remain closed and covered with double mats all night. 1 liave found by re¬ 
peated trials that the p]an thus described answers better than any I have evcf 
used or heard of.” 

32. Vimn the econotnical Use of Melon Frames. By T. A. Knight, £sq., 
F.R.S., Pres. Head June C. 1837. 

{I 

“ It appears, at first view, a singular circumstance, that the gardens of 
England arc least productive of good vegetables just at that season of I he 
year when light is most abuntlant. and the weather generally most favourable 
to vegetation. In the nmnth of June the season of asparagus expires; the 
potatoes of the past year are greatly deteriorated in (juality ; the flesh of the 
turnip, if that plant be growh, is hard anil fibrous ; and the taste of the cab-' 
bage becomes comparatively strong and unpalatable; whilst neither pea nor 
bean, nor early potato, nor other vegetable of much value can be brought to 
table, unless in very favourable situations, or raised under glass, and with the 
aid of artificial heat. Under these circumstances, I have thought that an ac¬ 
count of a method of cultivating the turni|),l)y which that vegcta'ole may be 
obtained in a very high state of perfection in the month of May and June, 
worth communicating; particularly as the mode 6f culture requires but little 
trouble and expense, and no new machinery. 

“ 1 caused a hotbed to be made of oak leaves in ftio middle of February, 
and when it had become warm in the cud of that montl^. it was covered with 
fresh loam, manured with the ashes of burned weeds, to the de|)th of S in. 
In this, turnips were planted, us soon us the ) ouug plants had Just unfolilcd 
their seed leaves, and Ibr some time treated nearly as te^er annual (ilunts are 
usually treated : but in repeating the experiment, ,1 should sow the seeds in 
the hotbed. 

“ Plants of any of the varieties of dwarfish early turnip may be pjaced 
with advantage in rows of 14 in. distance, and with intervals of 4 in. only 
between the plants in the rows. I rqised at the same time an epual number of 
plants, in small puts of 4 in. externut dianietci*, and 5 in. deep, to be placed 
between the rows above mentioned, and to be plunted Aut 7n the open 
ground in the first week of April. At that period the frames and lights 
were removed, the plants having been gi'dduully cxjiused to the open air und 
light, and another hotbed of similar form and size having been prepared, the 
frames and lights were put upon it. Potatoc.s were jilantcd in it, which had 
previously been made to germinate. These remained under glass till the 20th 
of May, when they had acquired a large fflzc ; and they are ijjiw as matuA'c as 
potatoes usually are, in favourable seasons, in the beginning of Jul)[. Upon 
the 20th of May, the frame was removed to ajiothcr flatbed, in which I had 

* intended to put melpn plants'of a mouth old ; butmwing to some seeds which 

I had sowed not having germinated, I have been obliged to iisc^yotinger plants ■ 
and iny melons consequently, which woiihl have ripened early in July, will 
probably not ripen till near the end of that month. * ' 

“ The turnips which remained permanently ip the hotbed became fit for 
use in the middle of May, and have all been consumed, having proved very 
excellent, for any season: find those which werq. planted in the pots above 
nuyitioncd, and removed to the open ground, arc now fit for u||ie. Some of 
these i^ight probablji have been placed with advantage under the sha^c of a 
north wall, but it did not occur to me to try^jtlie expcrinhmtl' The mould 
in whicl} all the plants above mentioned grcw„ and particularly that of the 
liotbejjjyas permanently kept very moisln, with, I have reason to believe, very 
beneficiai effects. A thin lininy of hay, presenting the appearance of the com¬ 
mencement of a bird’s nest, was put into each of the pots, ps is always ddpc , 
in my garden with all plaifts which are to be repotted or nY^ved within a short 

• time. Amongst this substance the fibrous roots of the plants interweave 
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themselves, and they can at any time be taken out of the pots without the 
least danger of their losing any part of their roots or mould, 
t “ In the management ol my melon plants, I have during several past.years 
adopted a mode of treatment whicli I have found very highly l>eneficial; and 
wiiich I shall take this opportunity of describing and recommending. I use 
jiots of about in. wide and as many deep, but without any bottom^ These 
are put to stand upon a piece of tile or slate, and are lined with hay in the 
manner above mentioned,* the plants being always put into them as soon as 
the seed leaves have become unfolded. When the plants are transferred to 
the hotbed, the piece of tile or slate is taken aw;iy, and the pot is immersed 
to half its depth in the soil. Water is given to the mould in the pot, till the 
roots of the plant have extended themselves in the mould of the bed, but not 
afterwards; and the base of the stem in consequence not being ever wetted, 
never cankers, or becomes diseased.” 

♦ 

k On the Propagation of Trees hp Cuttings in Sinntncr. By T. A. Knight, Esq., 
F.il.S., I’rcs. Read April 3. 1838. 

• 

“ When a cutting of any deciduous tree is planted in autumn, or winter, or 
spring, it contains within it a portion of the true, as it has been called, or 
vital sa|> of the tree of which it once formed a part. This fluid, relatively to 
jilant.s, is very closely aaalognns to the arterial blood of animals; and I shall 
therefore, tci distinguisli it from the watery fluiil, which rises abundantly 
through the alhurnumsscnll it the arterial sa^) of the tree. Cuttings of some spe¬ 
cies oV trc(!s very freely emit roots and leaves ; whilst others usually produce a 
few leaves only, ami then ilie; and others scarcely exhjjiit an)' signs of life: 
lilt no cutting ever pbsses.ses the power of regenerating, anil adding to itself 
^tally, a single particle of huittcr, till it has acquired mature and efficient 
aliage. A part of the arterial sap previousjy in the cutting assumes an or¬ 
ganic'solid form ; and the cutting in conseijucnce necessarily becomes, to 
some extent, exhausted. 

“ Summar ci tti.igs possess tl*e advantage of having mature and efficient fo¬ 
liage, but suck fbl,lage is caiSily injured or destroyed, and if it be not carefully 
and skilfully muiuiged, it ilies. 'riiesc cuttings (such as 1 hav^ usually seen 
employed) have some mature and ^icient foliage and other foliage, which is 
young and growing, and consequently' two distinct processes arc going on at 
the same time within them, which operate in opposition to each other. By 
the mature leaves, carbon, under the influence of light, is taken up from the 
surrounding atmosphere, and arterial^ sap is generated. The young and im- 
mutuA' leaves, oirthc contrary, vitiate the air in which they grow by throwing 
off carbon ; and they eitpendi in adding to tbeir own bulk, that which ought 
to be expended in the* crcatioi* of shoots. This gircuinstancc respecting the , 
dfflerent operatitvis of immafure and mature leaves upon tke surrounding air, 
presented itself to the early labourers in pneumatic chemistry. Dr. Priestly 
«ioticed the discharge of» oxygen gas, or dephlogisticatcd air (as it was then 
called), from mature lea vm; Schcclo, making, as he supposed, a similar ex¬ 
periment upon the young leaves of germinating beans, found these to vitiate 
air in which they grew. These results were then supposed to be widely at 
variance with each other; bufsubsequent experience has proved both philoso¬ 
phers to havelbeen equally correct. 

“ I pdssess yianji young' seedling trees of the Ulmus campestns, or suljprosa, 
or glabra, for the widely varying characters of my sceillmg trees satisfy me 
that these three supposed spciics are varieties only of a single species* One 
of these seedling plants presorted a*form of CTowth, which inducei^ine to 
wish to propagate from fc. It Slmws a strong disposition to aspire to a very 
Srekt height with’ a single straight stem, and witli^ only very small lateral 
branches, and to be Ihcrcforc calculated to aftbrd sound timber of great length 
and bulk, i«hich is pcculiaijy valuitble, and difficult to be obtained, for the 
• 1840. Sept. i i 
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keels of large ships ; and the original tree is growing with very great rapidity 
in a poor soil and cold climate. 

“ The stem of this tree, near the ground, presented, in July, many very slen» 
der shoots about three inches long. These were then pulled oft' and reduced 
to about an inch in length, with a single iiuiture leaf upon the upper end of 
each, and the cuttings were then planted so deeply in the soil, that the buds 
at the bases of the leaves were but just visible above the surface of the soil. 
The cuttings were then coverctl with bell glasses i'o pots, an<l put upon the 
flue of a hothouse, and subjected to a temperature of about H0°. Water was 
very abundantly given ; butf.hc under .surfaces of the leaves were not wetted.' 
These were in the slightest degree laded, though they were fully exposed to 
the sun; and roots were emitted in about fifteen days. I subjected a few 
cuttings, taken from the bearing branches of a mulberry tree, to the .sam»> 
mode of management, and with the same rc.sult; and I think it extremely 
probable, that the diftcrent varieties of cauicllia, and trees of.•dmost every 
species, exclusive of the fir tribe, might be propagated with perfect success 
and facility by the same means. 

“JEvergreen trees, of .some species, possess the power of ripening their fruit 
during winter. The common ivy, and the lo(|uat, are well known examples of 
this; and this circumstance, combined with man;; others, led me to infer that 
the leaves of such trees possess in a seconil year the same, or nearly the .same, 
power as in the first. I therefore planted, tibout a^.month ago, some cut¬ 
tings of the old double-blossomed white and Warratah camellia, having re¬ 
duced the wood to little more tlmn half tin inch ik length, and cut it oft' 
obliquely, so as to present a long surface of it ; and I reduccil it further by 
paring it very thin, al^ and near to its lower extremities. The leaves con¬ 
tinue to look perfectly fresh ; and the buds in more than one instance have 
)>roduccd shoots of more than an inch in lengtlf, and apjtarcntly |>usscssing^ 
perfect health and much vigour., Water has been very abundantly given : be¬ 
cause I conceived that the flow of arterial sap from the leaf would'be so 
great, comparatively with the quantity of the hark and alburnum of the cut¬ 
tings, as to preclude the possibility »f the rottjng of these. ■> . 

“ The cuttings above described present, in the organisation, f considerable 
resemblance t^ seedling trees at tlilferent periods of the growth of the latter. 
The bud very closely resembles the plumule; and the leaf, the cotyleilon, ex¬ 
tended into a seed leaf; and the organ, which has been, aiul is, called a ratliclc, 
is certainly a caudex, and not a root. It is capable of being mtule to extend, 
in some cases, to more than tw'o bumlrcd times its first length, between two 
articulations, a power which is not po^essed in any degree by the routs of 
trees. Whether the caudex of the cuttings of camellia, r.bove mcntlunetl, 
have emitted, or will or will not emit roots, I am not ret prepared to decide j 
but I entertain very coiifidetat hopes of succes.4.” 

•• * t • 

35. Notea on the Cultivation of Chtidanlhuafragrana. By the Rev. F. Belfield, 
F.H.S., of Priiuley Hill, near Newton Abbot, Durielshirc. Read SSiptcin-' 
ber 5. 1837. 

Nine middle-sized roots^wcrc put into dry earth, and placed in the hottest 
part of the stove in December, and kept perfectly dry, “ till the latter cud of 
the month t»f MarcB, when three roots were jtotted, watered, af.d kept in the 
hothouse ; of those two very shortly showed their blossom {luds, but only' one 
came to perfection, and did not seed. a 

“ In rhe end of April the six remaining* roofs were planted in front of the 
ijiine^i^ and'in the following niunth thAtc of them flowered in the greatest 
perfection, but did not show tfhy disposition .t(> form if seed pod. “ . 

“ In the same border, J have another bulb, which has been growing thEre* 
two years, quite unprotected in winter. This in the morf-h of June surprised 
' me by not only throwing up a noble flowering sten. far cxceeding.any of the 
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others, but also by perfecting its seed pod, and that without any artificiai 
impregnation. As tin's may be a novelty, 1 have much pleasure in sending it 
■■to you; possibly its produce may be even hardier than the parent bulb. 

“ The border in which these plants have grown is particularly calculated 
for the culture of tender bulbs. Brunsvigia .Tosephinae flowered there last 
autumn, with a stem nearly as large as my wrist, and a head of thirty-six 
flowers, seeding abundantly, ismene caluthina, ViJlota purpurea, and many 
others flower annually, iliemanthus toxicarius flourishes there, but has not 
blossomed.” 

36. Kntc tipon a newh/ bitrodtwed Ilntf-hardp Species of Salvia called Salvia 

patens. By (Jeorge Bentham, Esq., Secretary. 

“ It will excite some surprise, that this plant, growing plentifully in the 
same districts from whence we have received the S. fulgens, should never till 
now have been transmitted to this country, and it will be readily believed that 
there are yet many which would amply rewani the exertions of future col¬ 
lectors. We know for instance of a Salvia loiigiflora among the Peruvian 
mountiiins,Vith a corolla above five inches long, a S. spccinsa in the same 
country with long dense spikes of a rich purple, a white-flowered S. leuco- 
ec[)hnla, said far to exceed‘the beauty of IS. Icucantha, and in the Mexican 
mining districts the S. Regia, Sessei, and pubescens, with their inflated scarlet 
calyxes, S, phamicca, covered with a profusion of flowers of the same colour, 
are stated to be fully equal to the S. fulgens in thiar general appearance, and 
even in South BraziMt is |)robablc that S. pcrsicifolia, or some others allied 
to it, may fairly enter into competition with S. splcndens. Others are known 
to have orange or yellow flowers of diflerent shades, indeed out of near two 
hundred s|)ccics of Americaji sjilvias, there seems reason to believe that three 
■fourths of them may be worthy of cultivation. 

“ We may hope, however, that in the S. patens, we have now secured one 
of tli'e most desirable of the group, more especially as there seems reason to 
believe that it is not more tender than S. fulgens. It is a perennial, growing 
to the heisht of two, three, orlbur feet, ctect and hairy. The leaves are large, 
ovate, or deltoid, broadly bastatc, or somewhat heart-shaped at the base, or 
the up])er ones rounded, green and hairy on both sides. The corolla is of a 
rich blue, between two and thrc>> inches long, is remarkable for its broad 
gainng month; the upper lip being long, falcate, and erect, inclosing the 
stamens and pistil, the lower lip hanging with two lateral oblong reflexed 
lobes, and the middle one very l)road and emarginatc. 

“ The S. patens will probably thnivp best under the same treatment as that 
which succeeds 'Mth S. fidgens, and like that j)lant it will be found to vary 
much in the size, the l*rilliaucv, and the number of flowers, according to the 
temperature and light in wltfcTi it is grown. Particular care shoidd be taken • 
Hot to weaken the plant or sufler it to become etiolatefl, in order that the 
raceme may not lengthen too mu<^i and increase the distance between the 
• flowers. * 

“ We owe this splendid addition to our gardens to the exertions of John 
Parkin-son, Esq., her Majesty’s consul at Mexico, who transmitted seeds to 
this country'early in the present year j and it wasirniscd and first flowered in 
August, 183g, by Mr. W. B.’Page, nurseryman, at South^pton.”. 

37, Offscrvatmis upon the Effects produced on Plants hy the Frost which sreurred 

in England in the U'inte'r o^«37-8. By John Lindley, Ph.D. F.11.S, &c. 

&c., 'Vice-Secretary. Reau Dcccjpber 4. 1838. 

• The vrtnter of l83f-8 wa5 ija England nidhe injurious to vegetation than 
ai^ which has occurred in modern times, and it muy be many years before its 
disastrous eflhcts ohn be repaired under the most favourable circumstances. 
We may lipve had winters^u whiejt the temperature was as low» and the dura- • 
' 1 I 2 
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tion of severe weather longer, but on this occasion several concurrent circum¬ 
stances contributed to mark the effects of the season more distinctly. At no 
previous time in the history of English gardening have there been so many 
rare exotics exposed to’ the naked influence of the climate; for the mildness 
of several previous winters, and the general increase of a desire to introduce 
new plants, had filled our gardens with species before unseen except in 
greenhouses. 

“ Not only were all the common annual vegetables cultivated in kitchen 
giirdens entirely destroyed in the colder parts of the country, but strawberry 
plants prepared for forcing were so nmcii injured as to be incapable of pro¬ 
ducing their flowers, and the vine was in many cases killed in greenhouses, in 
which a fire was not lighted. Among our native trees, the yew was affected 
in Cambridgeshire, and much more so at Glasgow; Uiiscns aculcatus was, 
injured in its native woods in Kent; the ivy lost its leaves anti common 
thyme and broom were killed near London ; the furze perishctl wholly above 
ground not only all round London, but even in South Wales, Cornwall and 
^Devonshire; Atripex llalimus lost its branches in Cambriilgeshire : many of 
the hardy lieatlis were killed to the ground j iind the common perwinkle was 
observed by Mr. Dillwyn to lose its leaves at Sketty in South Wales. Even 
at the latter place, where the climate is conipar,ativcly mild, Menziesia poli- 
folia was destroyed; Erica vagans, with its varieties, was much injured at 
Woburn; and the common holly was extensively affeq.'.ctl in several places in 
the middle and north of England; this plant however offered very different 
powers of resisting cold, some of the varieties proving much hardier than 
others, and, according to the observations of Mr. M'lntosh, those which arc 
variegated, more so th?n the plain kiiuls. Of numerous exotic trees and shrubs 
from the South of Europe, New Holland, the Himalaya mountains, China, 
and the alpine regions of South America, many hf which had been growing 
for years unharmed, a large proportion perished. Nearly all the rare spe¬ 
cimens of this kind which hail been collected, with so much care and "cost, 
in the Society’s (iarden, were destroyed. All round London fine old ever¬ 
green oaks, and cork trees had theinJeaves ant’ young shoots'.urued brown, 
laurustinuscs, sweet bays, and the common Arbutus were ^generally cut off", 
while in most gardens not a plant remained alive above ground of all the 
beautiful varieties of the China rose and its kindred species. 

“ These and similar facts have induced me to investigate the extent of the 
mischief produced throughout the country in different situations ; and by the 
kindnc.ss of those gentlemen to .w hom 1 applied for such evidence us came 
within their knowledge, I have been qpabled to assemble a considerable 
amount of interesting information. My thanks are in particular due \o — 
The Itev. Frederick Bcadon, North Stoneham, Hampshire. Mr. William 
Beattie Booth, Gardener to. Sir Charles Lcmdn^ Bart. M.P., Carcicw, near 
Penryn, Cornwall. * Philip Davies Cooke, Esq., Owston, rear Doncaster, 
Yorkshire. Lewis Weston Dillwyn, Esq., Sketty, near Swansea. Mr. James 
Forbes, Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Bedford, Woburn Abbey, Bedford-* 
shire. Mr. Philip Frost, (Sardencr to Lady GrenviUp, Dropmorc. The Rev. 
Professor Henslow, Cambridge. The Hon. Und Rev. William Herbert, 
Spoffbrth, near Wetherbyy Yorkshire. Mr. Stephen Hooker, “Nurseryman, 
Brenchley, Kent. Mr. George Leslie, Garderfer to John Fleming, Esq., 
Stffneham Park, Sohthampton. Mr. James Townsend Mackay^ Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin. Mr. Frederick Mackic, Nurseryman, Norwich. , Mr. Charles 
M'Intosh, Gardener to H. M. the King of *.;he Belgians, Claremont. Sir 
Charlcs<Miles Lambert Monck, Bart., Belsay Castle, Northumberland. Sir 
UswaHl ftoslcy, Bart., Rolleston Hall, Button u[K)n Trent, Staffbrdshire. Lieut. 
Gen. Henry Monckton, Somerfbrd Hall, near WolverRampton. Blr. Stewart 
Murray, Curator of th^ Botanic (warden, (Rasgow. Mh Ninian Nivdn,' 
Curator of the Glasnevin Botanic (ilarden, Dublin. John P. Parkin, Esq., 
Honorary Secretary to ^the Royal Horticultural S«»ciety of Cornwall, John 
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Rogers, Esq. Jun,, Sevenoaks, Kent. The lion. W. F. Strangways, Abbots- 
bury, Dorchester. John Henry Vivian, Esq. M.P., Singleton, Swansea, 
Dlainorganshirc. JosejJi Walker, Esq., Calderstbne, near Liverpool, '^illiain 
Wells, Esq., Redleaf, Tonbridge, Kent. John Williams, Esq., Pitmaston, 
near Worcester. Mr. John Wilson, Gardener to the Earl of Surrey, Work¬ 
sop Manor, Nottinghamshire. Mr. Robert Wilson, Gardener to his Grace the 
Duke of Norfolk, Arundel Castle, Sussex. 

“ I have also occasionaMy availed myself of such published accounts as have 
appeared most worthy of notice. 

“ In order that the conclusions to be drawn frpin the facts hereafter noticed 
should possess their proper value, it is necessary in the first place to explain 
the state of the weather, previously to the occurrence of the frost itself, and 
^during its continuance. For this purpose the observations made in the garden 
of the Society by Mr. Thompson, and a few derived from other sources, will 
convey' a sufficiently correct idea for the principal part of England. 

“ The month of April, 1837, was perhaps the coldest and at the same time 
the most sunless ever remembered. It was 7° Falir. below the mean of the 
same month for ten preceding years; and the temperature of May following was 
(>'’ below the average. In the latter month, the appearance of vegetation was 
like what it generally presents a month earlier; the common hawthorn, for 
instance, was not fartlicr advanced in leaf on the 1st of May, in the past 
season, than it gencrayy is on the 1st of A[)ril. The general temperature of 
April and May being tlius low, and the nights frequently frosty throughout 
both months, vegctsiiun advanced but little, and only commenced under 
favourable circuiustances in June ; |)lants consequently made the greater por¬ 
tion of their growth after Midsummer, and during |he Autumn, at which 
season the shortness of the d.ays, and an unusual deficiency of sun heat, were 
insufficient to enable them to complete the process of lignification. 

“ (October was nearly ij’ below the averjige of its temperature, and con¬ 
sequently did not contribute its usual share towards maturing the wood of the 
season. November was fully 3 below the mean. December was seasonable 
during the.firf; fortnight; l)ut,a most reijiarkable change took place after the 
loth. The mean temperature of the last sixteen days of the month was 4(5°; 
instead of the temperature which usually occurs at the winter solstic^this 
corresponds with that generally experienced even after the vernal equinox. 
The rise of temperature, above that of November, was also greater than what 
takes place between March ami April. The thermometer was seldom below 
40'’ at night, and never at freezing. These circumstances all contributed to 
bring on excitement in the fluids of plants, as was evidently manifested in the 
proihiction of yaung shoots by many *])ecies. On Christmas day the therrao- 
■neter in the siiadc stqod at 54^°. 

“ In the beginning of January the weather was slightly rainy, and so un-, 
aisually warm, ^at the lowest temperature observed on ilic 2d of the month 
was 41°, and for each of the four first days the thermometer marked 48° in 
the day, the wind blowyig from thef S. and S.W. On the 3th the wind shifted 
to the N.W, and the teumcrature began to fall, but up to the 7th the thermo¬ 
meter did not sink below 271’. After this, winter may be said to have set in ; 
the weathcr< continued to increase in severity till the night between the 19th 
and 20th, when it arrived at its greatest intensitj' and the thermometer sank 
in the morning of the 20th to —4^°, the ground being stcarcely covered with 
snow. • . 

“ In quotifig the temperatust! throughout this paper, I have only t^en the 
observations made upon tliwmometers placed under ordinary circuijistances. 
But where the thermometer was so ■Isolated, as to be cut off from jh* infliJ- 
en(:e of the heat emittad by stfTrpunding bodie#, the temperature was in reality 
ntuch lower, as will be seen by observing the columij, in the following table, in 
which the observiwions upon the radiating thermometer are recorded. The 
daily register of the wcatl^r duriiy; this period was as follows ;i 
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Temperature, 


Max. I ;Min. . Direction. 


In. l-t«. , Therm. 



Little I 
Brisk I 
Little I 
Ditto ! 
Ditto i 
i Ditto ; 
j Ditto [ 

I Ditto 
Ditto 
; Ditto ^ 

; Ditto 
] Ditto ■ 

■ Ditto 
; Ditto 
I Diito 


Fine ; slight rain. 
Cloudy and fine. 

|»Very fine. 

I Dense fog. 

I J. Bleak and cold. 

; I Frosty, slight snow. 

|- Frosty. ‘ 

Ditto with slight snow. 


29 j 

21 1 

NE 

, Ditto 

i 19 

, Ditto and foggy’. 

1 30 

20 ! 

N 

Ditto 

i 

Ditto. 

! 23 i 

19 ^ 

NE 

Brisk 

10 

j Showing. 

22 i 

— H , 

N 

Little 

' —12 

Severe frost and clear. 

:n! 

7 ; 

N 

' Ditto 

1 

i 

r Most Intense frost; therm, 
at 8 A. »i. at zero. 

38 ! 

28 , 

SF. 

' Ditto 

22 

Overcu.st ; thawing. 

46 , 

29 1 

SE 

Ditto 

1 2.’i 

' Fine. 

37 1 

24 ! 

E 

Ditto 

18 

' Hazy and cold. 


“ At Sevenoaks*, tlie followiiig hourly and other obserrations, made by 
Mr. Rogers, are too curious to be omitted. 

Friday, January lOtb, 5 v. si. «■ - t 1S° clear. < .. 


Saturday, January 20th, 12.^ a. m. 

8 - 


7 do. ,, • 

—J becoming overcast. 
12 overcast, 
it clear. 

—2 do. 

—3 do. 


The foregoing observations were made with two self-registering thermometers, 
one vertical and one horizontid, laid upon a board, on a bank of snow facing 
N.W. One of the instruments was made by Kivgiit of Foster Lane, the othei 
*l)y a different person. compared and tested accurately witlj 

a thermometer made by Newman. The regi.ster of the horizontal instrument 
became deranged at the CJ »i. observiKion, the spirit receding from the 
rcgi.stcr, which was lodged against the bend of the tube. The remaining 
observations were with the vertical thermometer Six’s), cjieckcd by the 
mercurial side of the horizontal one; Imt in the observation at 
mercury had passed the register of the vertical thermometer, so that an allow- 


AV this place a singular plimnonicnon was observet^ by Mr. Kogers. 
During the extreme cold the branches of a liiEo-tree, which ovefhangs a part 
of his garden, drooped so as completely to lie on the ground, and those above 
fell ppoj^tiohately ; there was neither iA; nor rime on them to increase their 
weight, so that this phsenomcnSh must have bdbn soim. direct effect of cq|d. 
The branches recovered phcmselves a.s the day advanced and grew warmer, 
and eventually they so completely regained their origimik position, that Mr. 

‘Rogers at fir8fci.thought his gardener had ci^f away^11 that droope^ and*im¬ 
peded the path the morAing before. 
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ance of 1® is made on the two last observations for the immersion of the 
register in the mercury. 

“ In the interval between the last two observations, the mercury had de¬ 
scended so as to pass the upper end of the register, indicating the pointnt had 
reached by a globule, which had become detached, and which remained lodged 
in the bent part of the tube beyond the register, showing a temperature of 
at least 5° below zero ; how niueh lower it was, there was no evidence to 
prove. , 

“ At Langley Farm, near Beckenham, in Kent, the residence of Lancelot 
• ITolland, Esq., it was observed, that on the night of the 19-20th January a 
thcrnionicter facing the west, 0 inches above the ground and r^O yards from 
the house, and from any body which could radiate hesit, fell to ISJ® below 
zero. It stood at that point when Mr. Holland examined it a little after seven 
•in the morning. It fell to zero soon after sunset; at 11 i>. m. on the 19th it 
was 3” below that point. In the morning of the 20tli, Mr. Holland examined 
two other tlfcrmometcrs attached to the house: the one facing the north was 
T", and that to the west 0° below zero. 

“ At Itedlcidj near Toidiridgc, Mr. Wells reports the cold to have been 
only 1” on Ihc inoruing of the sJOtli, and the ground covered S inches deep 
w'ith snow'. 

“ At Cambridge, accor;liflg to I’rofessor Ilcnslow, the thermometer was 
observed in the Botanic (ianlen at 3'’ above zero on the 20th at 11 i>. M.; 
and it was, therefore, iif all ])rubabiiity, in the morning us low as near London. 
Among other laets t|^was noticed, that \'inca major and Euphorbia amygda- 
loides among our native plants were much injured. Even the young shoots of 
all the trees in the plantations near Cambridge suii’ered more or less, and what 
seemed very remarkable, of none more so than the beeth. 

“ In the garden of the ,llev. Fretleriek Beadon, at North Stoneham, in 
Ilamjishire, tlie thermometer fell on the morning of the 20th to zero. 

“ At Claremont, the English seat of II. ^I. the King of the Bclgian.s, Mr. 
M Into.sh state.s, that again.st a white wall, 4 feet from the ground, over a 
gravel walk, and exposed without shelter to the east, the thermometer indi¬ 
cated 12 ' fielow' zero, and thu^at WultoB, three miles from Claremont, it was 
said to be asVlw as—11°. The ground was not covered, at the most,«vith 
more than (i inches of snow, and in many places was scarcely coloured. At 
this place, it was ascertained, that Ai an open part of the lawn, about 50 feet 
above the general level of the park, the ground was irozen to the depth of 
2H inches. 

“ In the tilasgow Botanic Garden, ISIr. S. Murray states, that the lowest 
range of the thermometer during January and February was 1° below zero, 
but five miles distant from Glasgow it was 3J'’ below zero. He however 
adds, that about 8 klches qj snow were by a partial thaw half dissolved, 
jfiid afterwards frozen so fiwii, that the Green oCGlasgow was used as skating* 
ground, and duAng this period the branches of plants wc?e like ropes of ice— 
the varieties of Khododendron iu'bareum suttered severely at that time, 

“ At Worksop ManoV, in Nuttinghuiu.shire, the seat of the Earl of Surrey, 
the thermometer was sc*ii i^t 3° above zero, on the morning of the 20th of 
January; tltc snow at the time lying, on an average, 6 inches deep, and 
covering a great part of the,foliage of the evergrc»n.s. In the neighbourhood 
of Worksop.^lie cold was still more severe ; the thcrmoracter haying stood at 
Osberton, the residence of G. S. Foljambe, Esq., at 2° below zero. 

“ But altlibugH the frost, mgking all allowance for errors in instAiments, 
was thus severe in some pli^-es, it a|>pcars, as might be expected, that it was 
far less intense in the wc.stem and s*uthern parts of the island.. * ^ « 

" At Bienchlcy, nc!|r Lamtoerluirst, in Kiat, whence some retB'ns have 
■ liecn furnished by Mr. Hooker,’ the sunount of frost was not ascertained, but 
he states that he i^amincd his thermometer nightlf after 11 p. m., and never 
found it below 14'° above zero. Mr. Hooker’s nursery is situated on a genth;, 
, slope to flic north, with a'slight talley running through the nuddle of it from 

I’l 4 
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south-west to north-east. On each skle of this vallcv the land rises {cradiuilly, 
and is always inclined to be rather dump for some distance up the rising 
ground; in some few parts the dump extends to the highest opposite 
grounds. In these places the frost was most destructive. 

“ At Arundel Castle, in Sussex, the resilience of the Duke of Norfolk, the 
thermometer fell to 9°, according to Mr. Robert Wilson, but it stood for 
several weeks between l:i*and sJO ’. The snow, which fell occasionally-, never 
exceeded the depth of from 3 to 4 inches, and diij not remuiii on the ground 
longer than a week or ten days. Near Worthing the temperature on the 
morning of the 20th was as low as 2” above zero. . 

_ “ At Carclew, in Cornwall, the seat of Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., no register 
of the weather was preserved, but Mr. Booth states, that as lar ns he recol¬ 
lects, the thermometer against a north wall in the garden did not fall lower 
than 12° above zero. The depth of frost in the ground did not exceed 7 
inches. The weather, previously to the great frost, was inuisually dry. 

“ lhave no certain return from Binstead, in the Isle of Wight, but Mr. 
Fleming’s gardener states, from ol>servations made in the garden of the 
Rev. Augustus Hewitt, that the greatest frost occurrcil on the morning of 
January 15., when the thermometer fell to 15 '; and this agrees'with a com¬ 
munication with which I have been favoured by Dr. Brumfield of ll\de, w hose 
thermometer fell to 18° on the evening of the'l.'nh of .lannary.’and never 
sunk lower, nor could he ascertain that it fell below 15" anywhere in that 
town. It is deserving of notice, that on this day the lowest tem[)erature near 
London was 21°. 

“ At Pitmaston, near Worcester, Mr. Williams state?,‘that in his garden on 
a gravelly soil, about 40 feet above the Severn at low.water mark, and a mile 
distant from that river, ‘ the thermometer was down tit 12"’ on the morning 
of the 15th, and at 13’on the morning of the,20th; those were the two 
coldest nights experienced. The instrument was fiilly exposed to the air on 
the e^t side of some paling, some few letives of a'lanrel intercepting the 
radiation from the bulb of the thermometer to the heavens; had it been placed 
on the surface of the ground, and that surface hail a covering of snow on it, 
and had the bulb of the instrnmefit been sd jdai ed as to have ladiated its 
caloric into space, it would doubtless have sunk many tle*.-ees'lower; how¬ 
ever, that would not have been the temperature of the air at 5 feet above the 
surface, but the temperature of the leaves<)r parts of the plant exposed to the 
sky.’ 

“ Sketty Hall, the seat of L. W. Dillwyn, Esq., is situated about three 
piles west of Swansea, half a mile from the .sea, and only 80 or 90 feet above 
its level. At this place, it is believeil" that the thernioineter never .aaiik 
below 15° ; but at a gentienian’s homse alKiiit 8 miles from Sketty it fell to 1 '. 
I’enllergare, the residence of Dillwyn Llcwelyn^Csq., tfistl Penrice Castle, that 
• of C. R. M. Talbot, Esq. M.P., are both oectuiunally referred to bv Mr. 
Dillwyn; the formdr is much higher than Sketty, more expo'sed, and 4‘miles 
further inland, the latter is in nearly the simhc situation as Sketty. 

“ From Singleton, near Swansea, Mr. Vivian stateif, that the lowest degree' 
of cold experienced in that neighboiirhoud was oii*;he morning of the 20tii, 
when Fahrenheit’s thermometer .stood at 15° soon after daybreak,, 'flic dejith 
of snow at no time exceed^.! 2 inches, and during the severest weather there 
was no sno^ on the ground. 

*' Near Liverpool, the frost was much lc.s.s intense than around London; 
Mr. Walker states, that, in the neighbourhood of that town, gSrdcRx suflered far 
less than in places to the east and south, ciipcciglly in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
<nd Noftinghsimshire. Caldcrstone, Mr.tWalkcr’s residence, is from 100 to 
150 f8et*C:bove the sea; the re^ster thcrmumct&r did qjit fall below 9° on the 
morning of the 20th, nor could he learn that it had been lower in his vicinity. 
The p'eatest depth to wHtch the frost [icnetratcd the sojj was Ibund to have 
been from 12 to 18 inches, accordingly as the ground was covered with grass 
or otherwise. * Very few of hi.s extensive*collectK)n of evergreen'trees and. 
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shrubs were entirely destroyctl. It was here, and elsewhere, remarkQd that 
the double Ulex europaeus was more hardy than the wild species, and that 
Ulex strictus, the Irish furze, suffered more than eillicr. 

“ In Ireland, as is usual, the winter was much less severe; Mr. Mackay 
reports the lowest temperature in Trinity College Oardeu, Dublin, to have 
been only 20°. Mr. Kobertson, in the Gardener’s Magazine, speaks of the 
cold of Kilkenny as having also been 20°, at the distance of 40 miles from the 
sea, and at the computed elevation of 500 feet. 

“ In the Glasnevin liotmiic Garden, the thermometer is stated by Mr. 
Niven not To have fallen below 15° above zcjro. In this .station the dwarf 
fan [lalm {Chnma;roj)s humili/t) has stood for two winters almost without 
injury. 

“ It is however remarkable, that in some of the north-eastern parts of Eng¬ 
land, the cold should have been much less than about London, and in several 
parts of tlyi south coast. 

“ According to the observations of the lion, and Rev. W. Herbert, at 
Spofforth, near Wetherby in Yorkshire, the thermometer never fell below 
i;{° with Jiiin, or below 10° in that neighbourhood. But the cold seems in 
this place to have been conipcnsatctl by its duration for its want of intensity. 
When the temperature relaxed with rain in February, although the snow 
meltetl nearly away, the rain froze for about 48 hours as it fell, and covered 
the whole face of tlu^ country with a sheet of ice, which was not long after 
buried under a fresh coat of 5 inches of snow, and it was a considerable time 
after the frost bral<; up finally, before the under coat of ice was completely 
thawed. Indeed, Mr. Herbert is of opinion, that the great injury to the shrubs 
w'as not occasioned by the severest night; tor, when ^le weather relaxed for a 
few days, the leaves of the white Rhododendron arboreum were not killed, nor 
the wood of R. Acklandi • but after the snow had returned, the glass fell one 
night to 10°, and the great mischief was everywhere apparent the next day, 

‘ 1 f there had not been an intermediate remission of the frost, the plants would 
perhaps not have suflfered so much.’ 

“ At f^wsvan, near Doncaster, scvcr*il valuable facts were noted down by 
Philip Davips (;Ookc, Esq., from plants growing in loam on a substratum of 
magnesian bmekone; this place is situated in a low, not wet position, in lat. 
5.‘1J". H<;re the thermometer i.'^reported not to have fallen below 0° above 
zero. Among other facts, of which use has been made elsewhere, Mr. Cooke 
remarks, that he found those [ilants suffering least, which were most sheltered 
from the morning sun. In a clayey loam, 2 feet in depth, on a limestone 
substratum, several laurustimisesj thus sheltered, and in a situation not 
afllx.'ted by damp, did not sailer at all : and other specimens against walls, on 
which the sun nevcr^shincs, were equally uninjured. 

“ At Belsay Casile, in Northumberland, in,the neighbourhood of which 
, the thermometer was not*rcmarked lower than 10° abuve zero, the ground 
was covered with snow to the depth of from 1 to 2 feet, during at least eight 
weeks ; and consequegitly but litlle damage comparatively was experienced. 
For this reason the results observed in this garden are at variance with those 
obtained elsewhere, an3 the effects of the frost were much less severe than 
would liave been expected from the northerly station of Belsay. Cauliflowers 
covered by hand-glasses were unharmed. A * tandard plant of Spartium 
aetnense liml only the points of its shoots scorched by the frdst, but il»was 
not in its usual health in the following summer. Camellias witl^ a slight 
covering o^ haiAm, ulthough«wcakcncd, were saved, but myrtles were killed 
to the ground. Among thcsplants, which sustained little or no injury, we^e , 
Abies Deodara, Paeonia Moutan, Aid the following magnoliak, ti^ietala, 
aiiriculaU, glauca, and Thonf^isoniana, as staifllards, and M. conspicua, against 
« wall. In a imrsery ground, 500 feet above 'th^ sea, a cypress, about 20 
years old, was softrehed, but younger plants were mostly killed; Araucaria 
Donibeyi, and a scarlct^arbutus were not hurt, and Cunninghaoiia sinensisT 
was only ii\iured in the upper br^ches. 
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" From these places, and the other sources already named, a large number 
of valuable returns of plants killed, and left alive, has been obtmned ; and, in 
order to insure all possible aciuracy, they have been referred back to tlicir 
several authors, for such corrections and additions as it might appear desinibic 
to make. The result will I hope be found of great interest. 

“ It is only by repeated observations of this kind that we cqp hope for 
certain success in the important object of introducing exotic species hardy 
enough to bear our climate; conseipicntly to inulti|Vy and systematize such 
observations is one of the most useful employments in which the horticul¬ 
turist can engage. It is far m 9 re likely to lc;id to results of importance than 
attempts to acclimatize plants; an object which has already occupied so much 
time to so little purpose, that I doubt whether any one case of actual acclima¬ 
tization can be adduced; that is to say, any one case of a species naturally 
tender having been made hardy, or eveii hardier than it was originally. Not 
to mention other cases in point, Ccrasus Laurocerasus is as tend^ as it was 
in Farkinson’s time, and* yet it has been raised from seeds through many geno 
rations ; the potatoe retains its original iiupaticncc of (cost, and so docs the 
kidney bean, which last might at least have been cxi)ectcd to l)ecome hardier, 
if reiterated raising fron) seed in cold climates could bring about that residt. 
The many [>eautiful and vahiublc half-hardy hybrids, lately provided for oui 
gardens, are no exception to this statement, for they are not instances of r 
tender species being hardened, but of new and hardy creations obtained by 
the art of man from parents, of which one is hardy and the other delicate. 
Acclimatization, in the strict sense of the word, seems to,l;e a chima.-ra. 

“ What gives such evidence, as is now about to he adduced, its great 
value, is the well know^ fact, that no botanist can ever tell with precision 
whether a plant will support a climate to which it is unaccustomed. No one 
has as yet succeeded in pointing out any decideil' connection between tlu: 
structure of pl.ants and their powers of enduring cold, and conset|uently we 
cannot judge a priori what amount of cold a given plant will bear. . II 
this could be cft’ected, one of the most important of all steps would have been 
taken in the progress of horticulture, pud we shpuld be spared ,thc^loss and 
disappointment which now attend all extensive attempts at nutura|izing exotic 
species. It is undoubtedly true, that |)articular natural oriler^ of plants artect 
particular and well marked climates; as ]^dnis, the [ilains of the tropics | 
Cactacea:, the temperate and dry regions of America; and epi|)lntaj 
Orchidaceae, the hot and dam]> regions of all countries near the equator. 
But even these cases are not free from striking exceptions ; we have the 
fan palm {Chamri'rops hiiiniliit) growing as far north its Home, and the 
wax [)alni {Ceroxylon nmliroln) flourishidg on the mounta^ Uuindiu,- at 
the height of nearly 9000 feet above the sea, in bleak places where the 
temperature falls to 4+^. Of ^factaeea*, a sjjccior of < tpilhtia, with no other 
protection than a haud-glass, or occasionally in tiA* most severe weather a 
mat thrown over it, w'as able to sustain the late winter at Owston, near 
Doncaster, where it must have endured if teinperatijrc of 9'^ Fahrenheit; 
Opuntia ferox stood unprotected at (Jlasgow and Dropmore; and according 
to Nuttall, Melocactus viviparus and another are‘ found in the elevated 
mountainous regions of the Missouri, where they are exposed t/i “ intense 
frost.” Finally, epiphytal (Jrchidacea; have been* found at the elevation ot 
14,0€0 feet oh the PA'uvian Andes, where the cold is very considapahlc, in the 
case of (jncidium nubigenum ; Dendrobium denudans inhabits regions in the 
north of India, where it grows upon oaks, ai^l is occasiodidly\>xposed to 
frpst, acoording to Dr. lloyle; and Mr. Uartweg met with a species of 
Ltelia ^?) jp thb mountains of Leon in Mtxieo, .on branches of oak trees, at 
an elevation of 8000 feet above fcjc sea, where it*Suincliipcs freezes.» ^ 

“ Under these circumstances, speculation as to the laws which govern 
such conflicting results, is ih the present state of our knoyledgc premature, 
find the only useful information which can be ^ven, consists of naked facts. 
These facts are, however,"of the utmost practical consequence, bccithse they 
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enable us to judge whether it is probable, that a pven species, which has been 
the subject of actual experiment in one climate will succeed in another or not. 
For this reason it has been thought ailvisable to'go into the numerous .minute 
details included in this report. 

“ The utmost which science can at' present do, with reference to this 
sillycct, is to judge from probabilitj'. We know that the more nearly the 
climates of different countries approach each other, the greater the probability 
that the species pcculia» to those countries may be advantageously inter¬ 
changed. But although this Is a valuable guiding fact for general purposes, 
it loses its value, or at least from the imperfection of our information appears 
to lose it, when we descend to particulars. Because the climate of many 
parts of the Himalaya mountains resembles that of England, it is probable 
that the plants of the former will grow in the latter countrj’, and experience 
shows that this will really happen. But while such is the general fact, we 
continiially.find exceptions to it, which nothing but actual experiment could 
have led us to discover. For instance, the Deodar cedar appears hardy all 
over Kngland, but Abies Webbiana suffers so much from cold, tliat it is 
doubtful vvjiether it is likely to be of national importance in the midland and 
northern counties, exce[)t in very favourable situations; yet they are both 
from the same tracts of country, and we could not have judged beforehand 
that their constitution would be different. In like manner, Bcnthamia grows 
on the second range oj the Himalaya mountains, along with Berberis aristata, 
asiutica, and others, and belongs to as haidy a family as they do. Yet Bcn- 
thaniia lias been aliiv^t everywhere killed by the frost, except iu Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and South Wal<!s, and tiie others have as generally resisted it; and 
there is no apparent or theoretical difference in the nature of these plants to 
account for the difference. Again, if we could judge beforehand of such 
things, it would be said that the climate of Van Diemen’s Land, csjtecially 
that of the southern face of the island, woiild yield plants suitable to Devon¬ 
shire ; and such appears to be the fact with such species as Acacia stricta 
and dill'usa, Correa alba, Callistcmon Innccolatus, Orevillca rosmarinifolia, 
aiul soim; others ; but, on tjic other band. Aster argO|)hyllus, Fomaderris 
clliptica aiic^ Veronica docussata, which is quite a mountain plant, were killed. 
No one could hfivc suspected that this would happen; it was necessary to 
ascertain the fact experimentally. _ 

“ There is no doubt, that if this Kind of investigation were prosecuted with 
suflicieut care, and for a series of years, many plants not now reputed to be 
hanly would he added to our out-door gardens. It will be seen that Hamelia 
patens, a West Indian plant, lived for several years at Claremont; Peganum 
llannala, a native of the hot plains of Syria, survived over last winter at 
Cambridge, and it wiy be one of the objects of another part of this paper to 
|)oint out many siinihir cascsr It is not, howe^r, in a aisual report of this. 
Jdescription tlii^ so extensive a subject can be properly treated; all that is 
now proposed, is to call attention to certain facts which appear to be 
important. * 

“ AUSTRALIA. 

Acacia’ nrrmla and rcr/ici/fo/rt survived the winter of 1836-7, but were now 
killed at Sketty: in the spring of 1837 hlr. Diitwyn turned out some other 
species wImcI) had been hardened in a cold frame, bul«they' al> died except 
A. »J/iim and vubrsrcm. A. affmis also survived at Glasgow; bu^though 
on a wall It was killed to tb# ground. At Norwich a plant of A. dealbata 
six inches in diameter at tiie ground was killed. In the Soeiety’s Oardegi 
every species perished, some havifcg been growing for severaryeajj vsithout 
guttering matcriallysfrom 'R’inter cold. Av* Carclew A. xtricta and ajfims 
• proved more hardy than any others, although botjji were slightly injured; A. 
Sophora was killed to the ground at this place in 183(Jlr-l, but had subse- 
qaently attained the Ijpight of 15 or 16 feet; after the frost the branches ‘ 
requireil to be shortened, but there was no appcdrance of the stera.being 
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cracked and injured, and the plant became healthy; A. vcrticillata, which 
had been out for several years, and was about 15 feet high, was greatly da¬ 
mped ; in the course of the summer it made an effort to grow again, but t 
ultimately died; A. diffusa against the front of the stove seemed uncon¬ 
scious of the cold ; every plant of A. lifjdiantha died. The latter and A. 
nigricans were killed even at Falmouth. At Kilkenny A. /ongifidia, armata, 
lentiscijblia, marginata, decurrens, iHclaitoxffon, deulbata and vcrtuMlata were 
uninjured. * 

Anthockrcis viscosa was killed in the Isle of Wight. 

Aster argophylhts, of which tjicre was a large shrub at Carclcw, had the bark ' 
.split all over it; it was killed to -the ground, but .sprung up again. Thi.s 
species also died in the Isle of Wight ; but in the gartlen of Mr. Fox, at 
Falmouth, where it has lived seven years, and flowers freely, it was un¬ 
hurt. 

Banksia lUloralis had stood on a south wall in the Society’s Garden for 2 or 
3 winters, but now died. " B. ob/oiigifo/iu was killed in Mr. Fox’s Falmouth 
garden; but B. eriri/olia, which had grown there as a hardy shrub for 5 
years, was untouched. « 

BeaI'Fortia dveussata was killed in Mr. Fo.x’s mild garden, at Fahnoiith. 
Bilearoiera longifoUn, at the foot of a south .wall at Glasgow, was un¬ 
touched ; it also appears to have borne the winter at Kilkenny and Abbots- 
bury without damage. ,, 

Callitris ciiprcssi/ormis, at C'arclcw, was all killed except one plant, which 
was very much injured; the latter quite recovered, n- 
Cassinia rosmaritii/o/ia was killed at Bicton. * 

Correa alba, after haying thriven in an open border at Sketty without any 
protection for six years, was killed by the winter of Is.'Jb-T, and another 
strong plant whicli was put out in the followilig spring also perished this 
winter. At Carclcw, trained to jhe front wall of a greenhouse, the brunches 
which projected from the wall only were killed. In the shrubbery at *11113 
place, owing to its being more stunted, the points of the shoots were all 
that suffered. It was quite uninjured in the ppen ground at KilHcnny. Ck 
speciusa escaped in a conservatory at Spofforth, where Ehllwynia crwifolia 
was destroyed. The species of this genus are cultivated in Mr. Fox’s garden 
at Falmouth as hardy shrubs. . 

Carmichaelia australis, though not inncn injured by the winter of 1836-7, 
was killed to the ground at Sketty, and even, trained to a terrace wall 
with an eastern exposure at Carclcw, it suffered severely. It also died in 
the Botanic Garden of Belfast. ^ 

Casitarina equiselifoUa and slricta were killed on a south wullrin the Society’s 
Garden; the latter haif been there for 7 or 8 winters, 

Caeothammis qimdrifida livtyl in Mr. Fo.x’s garlien, at Palmouth. 

Caelistemon Umceidaius was only damaged in the*'Isle of Wight; this species, 
and some others, trained against an cast wall where it flowers freely, was 
slightly injured at Carclcw, where other kinds in thp shrubbery were rusty, 
but the branches were unhurt; in Mr. Fox’s garden, at Falmouth, it has 
lived for 20 years as a hardy shrub ; in the Seciely’s Garden it was killed 
on a south wall. Callist^inon spccitmis appears to have lived, on a south 
wall at Kilkenny. 

DctiYANTHlfs cxcelgn, planted out 5 years, was killed at Bicton. «■ 

Dianev.a caindca was killed to the ground at Carclcw, but^sprang again. 
Dieewvnia aicifolia perished in a conservatory.at Spofforth. * 
f^iTGENiA australis, and Eutaxia myrlifolia, WMre both killed in Mr. Fox’s gar- 
deny avFalihouth. *' 

Eucaevftus pulverulenta wa^killed at Carplffw, altkougli protected by, a 
double covering of mat%. E. aljnna, 1^ foot high, was fuimd alive 0 inches 
above the surface at Norwich, having been protected by«*,hc snow. All the 
‘ species died on the Society’s Garden, soiyc of t|]cin having been (Incispc- 
cimens. At KilkennJ’, £. pulvigera was uninjured on a naked south w^l. . 
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Grevillea rosmarinifulia, an elegant shrub, proved perfectly hardy at Fal¬ 
mouth, and at Carclew, where it grows and Upwers abundantly in the open 
border, li. Juniperina was killed in the former place. • 

OooDiA ht^tia was killed at Sketty, though unhurt by the previous winter. 
Hakea adcularis and linearis lived without sustaining injury in the open 
ground at Kilkenny. U. macrocarpa was untouched upon a wall at Bicton. 
H. ceratophylla, and H. pugmnijvrmis, both of which had been out for two 
years, were killed at Chrclcw. 

Kennedy A bitnaculala, 16 or 17 years old, in the conservatory at Spofforth, 
was killed to the ground, but it sprung up again. K. monophylla was killed 
at Falmouth. 

Domatia tongifolia was cut down at Kcdlcaf. 

LEUTosPEUMiiM Imiigtrum, against a wall, was not materially injured at 
Sketty. L. anihigimm, a beautiful shrub 8 feet high, in a sheltered situ¬ 
ation at the corner of the garden at Carclew, was uninjured. L. obovatim 
lived without protection at Kilkenny. Several Species are said to have 
lived against a wall at Belfast without suffering. In Mr. Fox’s garden, at 
Fahiioutli, a Leptosperimini, called amhiguum, has been growing for 17 
yciU's, and is 10 feet liigh, flowering ubiindantly in the summer. 

MEi.At.ErcA hypcrtc’ifolia, iuvanu, and decnssnla, which had been trained 
against a south wall at Carclew, had their bark split from the points of the 
branches to the ro^t, and consequently were killed. A species of this 
genus is mentioned by Mr. Uobertson as having been uninjured in the open 
ground at Kilkenny. M. derussnla, pnhesrens, ericijhlin, and depressa, sur¬ 
vived with Mr. Fox, at Falmouth ; but the hyperMfolia was killed even 
there. 

PoMADKRRis eUipt'iea was killed at Bicton. 

tSoLi.vA luicropliiitia, although it had survived several previous winters, was 
killed very generallj'. At Carclew, in,front of the sto’-e, the old stem 
e.«capcd, but the branches were destroyed ; although much injured, it re¬ 
covered during the sunniKT. 

Tristania a urifoUa was killed under o verandah at Spofforth ; it was unin¬ 
jured iiiuktr a^old frame at Sketty. 

Veronica denissn/n was generally killed. At Carclew it had stood for years 
without injury in the shrubberyt but was killed to the ground with the ex¬ 
ception of a few small twigs ; it however lived at Falmouth. 

M'estrinuia rosniarinijii/ia, in the same situation as the last, was killed at 
Carclew. 

« CALIFOUKIA AND MEXICO. 

Anipa grnndis, nobit’^ and amabilis, all proved hardy, even in the Society’s 
Garden. , * » • 

diEKBEitis deaSbnfa, a Mexican evergreen, in the open btAder in the Society’s 
Garden, was killed to the ground; but it came up again vigorously. A 
' plant against an castwall sustained little injury. 

BmiVAKDiA triphylla was generally killed, unless at Carclew, where it 
becomes an herbaceous '^tlant, ttowering late every season in the open 
border. • 

Cratajous mcjricana in flic Society’s Garden was much damaged as a 
standard,Hut only slightly on a south wall; it was umhjurcd as a stanflard 
at Sketty., • » 

Ceanotiujs azurens, of whiifc there were fine old plants on a south wall in 
the Society’s Garden, was'killc’d y> the ground, but sprung pp agbin. At 
North Stoncham it perisht,d entirely. At .Carclew the young sMoofk of a 
pliant in*thc shrubbAy were killed back to the, old wood; but it recovered. 
CERAsus_C'(iyjo//(ftj was killed in the Society’s Gardai as an open standard, but 
was uninjured a^inst a south wall. * , 

DEiIbRos'BCoN rigidunt, assmall shrub, and the only specimen In the country,' 
was killed in the Society’s Garden under n glass covering protect^ by mats. 
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Photinia arbutifoKa was killed in the Societ^-’s flarden. 
llinKS glttUmsum, malvaceum, and spiviosum in the Society’s (lardcn, were all 
killed to the ground, but sprung up again as if uninjured ; at Sketty H. .s/jt-t 
ciosiim was damaged, but not materially. * 

PiNt’s infignu was generally killed, and evidently proved to be too tender for 
this climate. P, L/aveana was unhurt in the Swiety’s (iarden. 

Triuiuia Pai'onia, covered with leaves and plante<l in peat, was nearly killed 
at Spoffbrth for the first time. The bulbs in front of the greenhouse, in 
garden soil, though not touching the wall, were uninjured. 

‘ «CHINA. 

Azalea indica. Of this spccic-s there are not many returns. With Mr.Beadon 
the doublejmrpte stood with protection, atha, under the same circumstances, ^ 
was much cut, while jduvnicca and the hybrid HmUhii were Killed. In the 
Durham Down nursery, near Bristol, all the varieties were killed except 
alba, which was unhuVt. At Abbotsburv, A. phirmaa was damaged more 
than alba. At Redleaf, alba, which had been growing in the open ground for 
many years, was much injured. .At (^arclew, all the varieties seem hardy, 
but Azalea iiidica itself le.ss than the others : at this place they are grown 
in the shrubberies. At Spotforth A. iiid. phtenjvca was destroyed under a 
verandah. A. sinensis was killed at Dropuiorc, after living out for many 
years. 

Amvodalus jmmila against a north wall escaped at Claremont, but was de¬ 
stroyed at Olasgow. 

Biun'oxia gvandiftara, at least 30 years planted against a west wall, was killeil 
to the ground at Claremont. This must have been one of the very first 
specimens of it planted out, tis it was introduced only in 1800. It was not 
injured in the Society’s (iarden. 

Bletia liifacintliina has remained \minjured in the open border at Carclew for 
the last three y ears ; and although exposed during the severe frost, it'was 
not the least affected by it, the plant having produced several fine spikes of 
flowers in summer. n ,■ o r 

Chinese (biKTSAVTur.Mt Ms ; the whole collection was kilkjl a(. Claremont, 
whether ]>lantcd at the bottom of the walls, or in pots phnigeil in rotten tan. 
At Dropmore they were killcil in the bog Icrs, but they survived in a south 
aspect under pales and walls. 

Capeipohum loiigifionim was saved at Spoffbrth in a greenhouse, where 
calceolarias were killed. 

Ci'NNt.NGHAMtA sitiensis was little injurc(l any where; at (3aremont, where 
are the largest plants in Englaiul, stationed on a sloping father sheltered 
hill side, it did not lose'a leaf; but at Dropmore, a plint growing in a very 
' exposed situation, was more damaged. * ^ * 

Clematis chinemis Vas killed to the ground in the Horticultural Society’s 
Garden, but sprang up again vigorously. 

CvDONiA sinensis was damaged in the Horticultural Siocicty’s Garden on the . 

open lawn. , 

.Fraxinus lenliscifolia was uninjured in the SociePy’s Garden. 

Glycine sinensis, althougii i(i most places untouched by the frost} had all the 
spurs kille^ back to the main brunches at Itedicdf, while the |>lunt was other- 
vrtse injured. " _ * 

Glediti-chia chawnsis was killed at Sketty, but the other species were unin¬ 
jured. * 

KydraiAiea t^-tensis. At Sketty severtd plant!), from 20 to upwards of 30 
feet* in^circumfercnce, werc^^dl uninjured. At Glasgow the species was 
nearly killed. 

Illigiuh anisatam, plungod in a pot behind a west wall, cscaptd at Claremont, ’ 

, while 70 species bf Cape and New Holland plants besidddt died. 

JuMPERUs cliihetisis; a fine specimen at (Maremont, perhaps th(t fiueft in 
England, was not in the least hurt; nor at Belsay. 
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Koei.reiiteria paniculata, grown as a hardy shrubbery plant, was uniajured 
in England; but suffered at Glasgow. 

, MAONOLiAyufrato, trained to a wall, sustained no injury at Bicton ; 'HL.jyumila 
died there. M. cuiispicua seems to have been hardy everywhere. 

An Oranue tree, at Owston, of the variety called the Portogallo dolce, 
trained to the hack wall of a peach-house, escaped, protected by a few fir 
brunches and the upper lights only, with the thcrnioineter down to 24° 
several times; after tire lower lights were put on without fire, the outdoor 
thcriiiometer fell to 10°, when the plant was injured, but it recovered. In 
Cornwall species of the genus Ci/nis survived the winter, I' itli little or no 
protection. Mr. Fox’s collection may ho taken as an example of this. The 
mlroH has been trained for 10 years to a south wall, is 3 feet high, and pro¬ 
duces ‘fine fruit.’ The /e/aou, in a south-east exposure, has lived for 17 
years, is 7 feet high, and produces plenty of fruit. A plant, culled the 
‘ Citrus lives as a hardy shrub. The St. Mirharl oraitgc has lived 

23 yciirs on a south wall, and produces an abuildance of ‘ choice fruit’ 
annually. Finally, the Maiulariii Orange has been living uninjured for three 
years. , 

Fim’s sinensis, supposed to be the only one in the country, had stood out of 
doors 20 years at lledlcijf, was 14 or 15 feet high, and was quite killed. 

I’lTTOsPoni M Tuhirn was generally killed near London. At ISketty, since 
1813-14, several sh^ibs had remained uninjured by the frost till last winter, 
when they diil not sutler more than some common evergreens, which grew 
beside them, andttvie of them came freely into flower. Mr. Dillwyn states, 
that in the scale of injury it may be placed with Arbutus Unedo, and that 
it has suffered much less than Aristotclia Macqui* In Cornwall this is a 
<'ommon shrub : several plants at Carclew were split from top to bottom, 
and killed ; others had their last year’s shoots killed; and only a few, which 
hapi)cned to be [)rotectcd by higlier shrybs, escaped. At Falmouth it did 
iM>t suffer. 

llosKs. Ol the Ttanksiun rose, both the yellow and white variety suffered 
severely in all the northcrr,])arts of England ; at Claremont, jilauts 15 years 
old, and cpvcyiig (iO or 70 yards of wall, were killed to the ground ; fine old 
specimens perished in the Society’s Garden ; at Brenchley, a plant with a 
stem 11J inches in circumfcrcniic, and covering the whole side of a house, 
was entirely destroyed ; they equally perished in Hampshire, but it was 
obseryed at ffwston that one plant against a shaded wall escaped. The 
varieties ol Uosa multiflura were destroyed. Bosa bractcata, the Macartnetf 
Uose, was killed back to its old jvood, or even down to the ground. 1<. 
vlirrnpliylla suffered in flic same degree; other China roses in general were 
killed to the grouyd, or totally destroyed. The white and yellow China 
Uose, the .sweet-s<?entedjiybriil, Hemon, and Vtnirii, were entirely destroyed" 
even in llayipshirc; but the latter was injured on a* south wall at Drop- 
more. Generally speaking, the, Xoisette, Isle dc Jiourbon, and tea-scented 
varieties, were founi', the most tender ; hybrids, between the China rose 
and European specicsj were much less affected ; the beautiful Hosa ruga, a 
mule, between llosA tndiMi and nrvensis, did not suffer in the least at Pit- 
maston, cr even at Ucdlcaf, where the Xoisette, and every description of 
C'/tina Hose, was killed down to the ground. It was, however, very different 
in Cornwall and South Wales; at Carclew, Uosa invS/ucrala'vias the^nly 
rose that siifljjircd, while Hosa microphpUa close beside it was itiinjured. 
At Sketty’’, Hosa inirrop/it///» was slightly injured, but at thafplace no other 
ofa large collection was a/all hijured. At Pcnllargare R.micr,ophyila against 
a wall was quite unhurt. E. simed iierished.on a south wall in tlw S8cietv’s 
.Garden? 

Pa:oNiA Moutaa and papaveraeca diil not suffer at sill in the south of England, 
nor even at Cliv»emont in various exposed situations, ■4r Glasgow, though, 
uflprotgcted ; but at Rqdlcaf tlyce dozen large plaints were do much inJuriSl, 
that it was necessary to cut them down to the ground; smd 1 learn from 
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Mr. Herbert that they were equally damaged at Ickleton, in Cambridgeshire, 
In some plaecs, as at Sketty, the tree pasonies flowered better than was ever 
remembered. , • 

Photinia serrulata, or Cratmgus glabra, was uninjured at Carclew, and at 
Singleton ; but it suffered a little at Sketty, and in the midland and north¬ 
ern counties was either entirely destroyed or very much injured; it was 
observed at Dropmore, that where most sheltered it suffered most; an old 
plant on a south wall in the Society’s Garden wa^ nearly killed.' 
PoDoCARPl's macrophyllus was killed at Carclew, at Hcdlcaf, and elsewhere. 
Kaphioi.epis indica was killed at Liverpool. It never bears even mild winters 
well, in the Society’s Garden. 

Tiiea viridis in a sheltered spot at Claremont escaped, but both it and Bohra 
were killed at Redleaf. T. ivnVfo was uninjured at Bicton. 

Ta.vodiusi sinense proved hardy in the Society’s Garden. 

“NEW ZEALAND. 

Cl.lANTHUS jniniccus was generally destrojed; at Bicton, a plant against a 
wall, and !) feet high, is reported to have been killcil; even in tlid Gla.sneviii 
garden, although protected, it died ; but it lived at Binstcad, in the Isle of 
Wight, and at Sonierford, near Wolverhampton/ 

Edwakd.sia micrtphy/la, of which fine specimens against walks existed in the 
Society’s Garden, at Arundel and elscvihcre, was gaicrally killed; but at 
Bicton and Carclew, at the latter place in the open .shrubbery, it was not at 
all affected. E. grajidiflnra died at Dropmore, and in ^hc .Society’s Garden, 
where there was a very large plant, and even at Bicton ; but it was un¬ 
damaged at (’arclewyat Belsay on the outside wall of a conservatory, and 
Singleton, and it survived, though much damaged, at Owston. At Sketty 
a standard was killed, but those against a wall were uninjured, and one of 
the latter %t Penrice Castle, unpi-otected, flowered beautifully aft<T the 
winter. E. chrysnphylla was killed on a south wall in the Society's GaiQlen, 
and at Bicton, but it was only killed to the old wood at Claremont. 

Fuchsia survived at Bictoft; tit (.'arcKjw it was killed fo tke ground, 

but shot up again. a * 

Phormu.’m Icnax was killed near London, at (Cambridge, in Hampshire, and 
elsewhere; but at Carclew, in the shw bbcry, under some large Scotch 
firs, and by the edge of a jtond, in a kind of .sivani)), where its roots were 
under water, this plant was not in the least injured. 

“WEST IND1E.S. 

Adklia acidoton, a Jamaica plant, was killed to the ground lii the Soeicty’s 
Garden, but sprang up again. , '• 

‘ IIamelia patens, a pjiuit of Wliich had stood out fir.’ seven years at Clarcraont,_ 
was killed. 

“JAPAN. 

Acer paJinatum perished in the Society's Garden, wbcrc unprotected; but it 
survived in a cold frame. • 

AvevtSA japonica was killedfUt Claremont, and other places, and iliuch injured 
in some parts of the midland counties; its leaves were only discoloured in 
tffe Society’s Garden, it scarcely suffered at Glasgow, and *not at all at 
Bclsayr and Spoffbrth. • , 

BroussoxetiA papyrifern was but slightly hijl/red in the Society’s Garden, 

• and prtjved hardy in most ca.scs. ^ ' * 

Ci.EMjlTiS'fiS'itioWi and cterulea yere generally fogftnd unhurt. 

Camellia japonica, though generally killed, escaped ifi many places without 
injury. This plant hasotood out for 18 years at Somerford. Mr. Dillwyh 
reports that at Penrice Castle, a large standard, thougll only planted out 
froo) a conservatory t^c previous year, flowered after the winter. r4t Drop- 
more, a plant of the variegated variety has lived out for several years in ' 
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rather a sheltered situation. In the open shrubbery at Singleton, at Car- 
clew, and even in the garden of Mr. Harrison, of Cheshunt, many varieties 
survived without injury j but they were killed, dr so severely injured, as not 
to be worth preserving' at Claremont, at Norwich, ■ and at Cwston. At 
lledleaf, large plants which had stood years, were quite destroyed. At 
Spofforth, a strong plant of Middlemist’s camellia, upon an upper limb of 
which had been inarched a branch of a double white Spofforth Seedling, 
stood against the wall, and the result is that not a single leaf, nor a live bud 
of hfiddlcniist’s camellia remains on the plant; but the limb of the white 
seedling is not essentially hurt, having green leayes and fresh looking buds.* 
At North 8tonehnui, the Camellia myrtifolia, double red, auJ 'Waratali, all 
out, and standard.s, stood well with protection. The double white, single 
red, striped double red, and Pomponc, against a south wall, with protecdon, 
were in no way injured. 

C\ DosiA Jajioiiica was uninjured in some gardens near London, but in others 
it was killed to the ground. At lledleid', some of the-dwarfs, as well as the 
huge standards, were very much cut. 

CiiiMONANT^ii's/wg/wwr was killed at llolleston ; I have no such report from 
any other station. 

CArmi'oi.iUM jnpmiirnm was killed to the ground at Dropmore, under a south 
wall, but it broke vigorohsly from the root after Miilsumrncr. In the So¬ 
ciety’s Garden, it was killed in the same situation. V.^exuosum was also in¬ 
jured, but it broke agilin well. , 

Deutzia scabra anpe^ii’cd quite hardy everywhere, except at Glasgow, where 
it was almost killed. 

EaioBOTRVA jn/joHhw was killed almost everywhere in the midland and north¬ 
ern counties, although some specimens had been ouf’many years, and even 
of large size, and this, wluit her protected or exposed, and both on north, 
south, and west walls; it was only slightly injured in South Wales, and es¬ 
caped unhurt at Carcicw; and, which is remarkable, almost without damage 
at Owston. 

EuoNysn:.s javonicus was but little hurt against a wall in the Society’s Gar- 
den. * “ "... 

KKRBiAj«yjo)fic«^\-as found quite safe in various situations. 

Naxiuna (hmcstica lived, protected with a mat, at Abbotsbury. 
Soi’iioBAyV/yKnn'ctt generally suffered no injury, but at Sketty it is reported to 
have been killed. 

LuifsTRUM lucidun was generally killed ; it was however only a little hurt at 
Sketty, and not at all at Carclew, or in Dublin ; at the latter place it has 
Irv'al without injury since the yeai'lSl^. 

Eiius sucfcdaiwum was killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden. 
Lauhl's Cam/thom wa'i’liilled iq the Isle of Wight, and in Mr. Garnier’s garden 
at Bishopstokc, in Hampshire; but it lived at Kilkenny on a southern and 
“ protected aspect. “ 

Salisiiuria ddiaiilifulia sustained no damage anywhere. 

“ NORTH AMERICA; Exci.uniNu Cai.ipornia and Mexico. 
AsiMiNA,<W/o6a stood without protection in the Society’s Garden. 

Anona glahfti was much injured in the Society’s Garden. 

* There is*a great difference in the constitution of different secHling canMtel- 
lias ; some only will bear forcing, and it apjmars that some can endure severer 
cold than others. They shoulB, therefore, be all tried in the open ground, 
and it should be ascertiuned <^hicli i^j the hardiest stock to graft imvn. Im 
like manner Rh. arboreum shpuld not be inarched on ponticum (WhlArh is 
.terillerer than the American species, and will not swell to the bulk of arboreum 
which overgrows it), but upon the Pennsylvania arborcsccns, which grows to 
a very great diainetiJt in America, when there arc trees of«Ht, which might at 
the lower part be sawed into planks.— W. Herbert. 

‘ 1640. Sept, k k 
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Azalea. Some of the scarlet American varieties were nearly killed at 
Spofibrtli, and a small white kind also suficred severely at the same place. 
But A. calcndulacca was not in the least affected. , 

Aralia spinosa, 10 feet high, lost the extremity of the shoots only, at Nor¬ 
wich. 

Abies Doug/asii had its leaves turned yellow at Belsaj’, but it does not ajipcar 
to have been seriously injured. A. Menzk-su proved hardy in the Society’s 
Garden. . 

Andromeda arborea, and even pnlifolia, were killed in the Society’s Garden. 

A.Jloribunda proved everywhere quite hardy, even at Worksop. 

Arbutus procera was iinidjured against a west wall in the Garden of the 
Society ; it was more injured at Carcicw. where it is planted as a standard in 
the shrubbery ; and at Brcnehloy, a fine plant, with a stem 14 inches in 
circumference, was destroyed. At Sketty it suffered very little. * 

Bigxonia capreo/atfi was only a little injured on a south wall in the Society’s 
Garden; in a similar situation at Spoffurth it suffered severely. 

Berberis Aquifolinm, repens, and glnmarca, sustained no injury anywhere ; 
fasciciilaris was killed at Brenchley, Woburn, Ilolleston, and Rcilleaf, but it 
escaped at Singleton, anil Carcicw. Tu the .Society’s Garden it was killed 
nearly to the gi-ound, in the o|)cn bonier, and much injured against a south 
wall. I ' 

Ci.EANOTHUS amcricatms, and Cissus ntnns, were killed to the ground in the 
Society’s Garden, but shot up again. At UollcstAn, the former was de¬ 
stroyed. ^, 

Cerasus carol'miana, killed in the ISocicty’s Garden, was unhurt at Sketty. 
Cehatioi.a cricoidcs sustained no injury in the Society’s Garden. 

Cletiira a/iiifo/ia appeared at Sketty to be iiiucli injured, but broke into leaf 
and flower, nearly as u.sual, both there and at l.*cullargare. 

Crat^gus micrncarpa was much injured in the Society’s Garden. 

Cactaceje. a hardy variety of Opiiu/ia, under a hand-glass, occasiqnally 
covered with a mat, was found safe at Owston. Opuntia ferox was not at 
all injured at the foot of a south wall at Norwich; nor at Dropmore. At 
Spoflbrth, a Chilian species, agaiilst the fri/ht wall of a gAicnliouse, pro¬ 
tected by a sloping slate, was uninjured; the same species Vu afi open border 
bad been killed in October. 

Diospyrus virginira was not injured in tlA Society’s Garden or at Sketty; at 
Ilolleston it was injured but not killed. 

Fraximjs nmencana and the other American species, were gre.'itly damaged in 
the .Society’s Garden ; but did not suffer at (iwston. 

Garrva cUiptica was much injured in the Society’s Garden, but at Liverpool 
and elsewhere it escaped. * 

IIalesia diptera was killed in the Society’s Gmdcn. 4t was unhurt at Spof- 
forth. • .. 

Ilex opaca and voMloria w'crc little injured in the open lawf, at Claremont, 
very near to where the Common Holli/ wifferctl ; but voniiloria was killed at 
Singleton and Sketty, while opaca, Perado, ba/caAca, and prinuidvx, were* 
scarcely affected by the cold in those places ; tho latter, however, was cut 
to the ground at Glasgow. * 

Illicium floridanum surviiied at Claremont; it has stood out at Walton for 
many years, and also in the Mile Knd Nursery; and at Stoncham Park has 
lived as a grass filant for at least ten years. ' 

Lupinvs arhoretit was killed in the Society’s Garden, andiit Sketty,'though 
against a wall and uninjured by the winters l»f 1813-14 and 1830-37. 
(MAONoe.iA grpndiflora stood without inj^iry in 1i great many situations, both 
prdteoted and against walls ^ without materjal injury under the latter cir¬ 
cumstances, even as far north as Doncaster; it, howi-ver, in nios't cases par¬ 
tially lost its leaves, intsomc cases entirely ; and at Tooting, near London, 
a plant 85 yeafe old was totally destroyed. A|(>wston, it was observed 
that tlie Exeter variety, about three feet from a^all, was uninjured,'while 
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the common sort suffered great damage. The deciduous American species 
generally escaped without injury, but not everywhere. M. glauca, which 
liad stood out at Spofibrth for 23 years, had ail its buds and small branches 
killed; it sustained no damage about London, where the cold was far more 
severe. At Glasgow, the only species which did not suffer was M. acuvU- 
nnla. 

PiNirs palustrii was killed in several places, and much injured in others, 
although protected ; but at Dropniore and IJrenchley it was not much da¬ 
maged; it was unhurt at Carclew. P. niifk, 15 feet hiirh, was killed at 
Dropmore. P. pmuUTona proved hardy everywhere. . 1*. Sabiniana is re¬ 
ported safe everywhere except at Chipstcad in Kent, where it was killed, and 
at Belsay, where it was uninjured ^ I should however remark, that P. ma- 
crocarjvi and P. Sabimana have been mixed in the gardens under the same 
name, and as the latter is reported from Uolleston to be killed, it is not im¬ 
probable that it is the same plant which under the name of Sabiniana has 
suffered elsewhere. In the Society’s Garden, neither were injured. P. 
laiophpUa proves too tender for England. 

Pyki:s nngmlifoUa was killed in the Society’s Garden, and suffered much else¬ 
where. 

Poxteukhia cordaln, and P. angus/ifo/ia, lost the stems and leaves above 
water at Garclew, but th'c roots of both wore unhurt and grew again. 

Qi i'.Kcrs I’/tfUas, and its varieties, were uninjured in the Society’s Garden. 

l{.uoij(M)i:.M)Ho\'. No American s|)ccies siiHcred materially anywhere. 

SiDivintxyi.ox /i/rioiycs was only slightly injured in the Society’s Garden. 

VACt'iMt^M ox'alumfa, very beao.tiful evergreen, was not the least adccted 
anywhere. 

SciiiZANOKA cocciwa was killed in the Society’s Garden on a south wall. 

Styhax gramlifdUnm was killed in the Society's Garden, and the other species 
were much injurctl there. 

Yut<,'A. The species generally stood in nust places without any injury, even 
as far north as Doncaster; but at Eedleaf n)any large plants of YiicCA glo- 
riom were cut down to the ground. At Spottbrth, the species suflered ca- 
jtriciously ;‘'somc plants being kilted tb the ground, ami others of the same 
species liidiarAted. Y. rcrurpa was not hurt, though the stem of a plant 
of that species, about 1- inches diameter, was destroyed near the ground at 
Mitcham in ^urrey, in 1S1+. Y» graci/k was killed iu the Society’s Garden 
and at liivcrpool; but it sustained no damage at Sketty. 

VinURNfJi camiwulex was much injured in the Society’s Garden. 

- “HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. 

Anii'.s T)failara'‘\s rojiortcd by every body to" be <mite hardy. At Worksop 
Manor it was not pven bri^wiicd so much as the Cellar of Lebanon. At 
Dropmore, there is a specimen inarched on tlie larch, and planted out for 

' 3 years in a'very. exposed part of the grounds, whcie it is growing with 

great vigour. A. Wobbiana los<, its leaves at llcdleaf; was, in one case, 
killed back to the old wood at Dropmore, otherwise uninjured ; was da¬ 
maged beyond rccovory in the Society’s Garden; one large plant at the 
liittcF place was killed butright. In Cornwall and Devon, it seems as 
hardy and valuable as the silver fir. The plant at Carclew has never been 
the least aftected by cold. In the garden of the llev. .1. Gamier, at Bi- 
shoiistok^, in Hampshire, th.erc is a plant from 10 to 12 feet high, tMiich 
has^cveu r)ro’iV»ccd cones. It has never been protected, and is in perfect 
iiealth. Sir Oswald MosSsy also reports it uninjured at -llolleston; at 
Belsay, A. Mbrinda, which fs Reported safe in other stations, ■;was alno 
damaged. ^ ^ j •«’ 

M'-kr oblongum was billed on,a south wall in^the Society’s Garden. This 
species has allvays been found tender. 

Anaovris indica Was killed in several places ; but little i^^ured at Claremont, 
c^ainssa west wall, and perfef;tly safe at Carclew. 
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Anemone vUifolia, and several other rather tender plants of this order, were 
unii\jurcd at Sketty and Snofforth. _ , 

Sentiiamia fragifera generally periled in the North ; at Belsay Castle and 
Wobiu-n, it is reported as pushing from the root; at Skettv and Penllar- 
gare, in South Wales, and at Carclcw, where it is planted in the woods, and 
promises to be a fine underwood shrub, it only lost its leaves. It also lived 
at North Stoneham. 

Berberis arixlata, and aswlica, had their leaves destroyed generally, and in 
some cases their new shoots, but they did not otherwise suffer. In the 
Society’s Garden, B. arulaia was injured .in a peat bed, but not where 
planted in common soil. • 

Clematis nunUam proved hardy everywhere against walls. 

CoLUTEA nepa/msis survived everywhere. 

CoTONEASTER microphylln was much injured, but not killed in any place; C. ' 
affinis died at Norwich to within 0 inches of the graft, but was unhurt in 
Cornwall; in the Society’s Garden, C. affinis, frigida, niicrophylla, and 
were greatly damaged, while C. rotundifoUa, nummularia, and acuminata, suf¬ 
fered comparatively little. 

Desmodicm nutans was killed upon a south wall in the Society’s Garden, after 
having survived 6 or 7 previous winters. 

Euonvmus echinatus, and sarmentosiis, were killed m the ground at Idvcrpool, 
but E. JInmiltonian?is did not suffer at that place ; the latter was killed to 
the ground in the Society’s Garden, hut sprang up a^uin with vigour. 

Hippoehae was uninjured at Sketty, and in the Society’s (jarden. 

Hovenia ttcerba, of which a fine old plant existed on a south wall in the 
Society’s Garden, was killed to the ground, but shot up again weakly. 

JiJNiPERUs recunm, a beautiful species, was uninjured cycrywhere. 

Jasbiinum rcvoluium was killed in the Society’s .Garden ; the plant was of 
large size, and had stood 8 or 10 winters ; it was scarcely injured at 
Owston against a wall, and nut at all at Sketty. J. WalUchianum was cut 
to the ground at Spofforth and Liverpool, but in the Society’s Garden, it 
was damaged against a south wall, and in the open border was killed to the 
ground. J. heterophpllum was killtal to the giwund on a soutu wall in the 
Society’s Garden, but sprang up again. o 

PiNUs excelsa was uninjured everywhere. P. tongifo/ia died everywhere, how¬ 
ever much protected, except at Carclcw< where it has been-exposed for se¬ 
veral years, and seems quite hardy. 

Laqerstrcemia indica, trained to a south wall, was killed to the ground in 
the Society’s Garden, but sprang up again. 

Levcesteria formosa sustained no injury in the Society’s Garden, anjj at 
Glasgow. ' • 

Pvnes mriohsa was killed at Norwich, and in the Soetptyis Girnden, in the 
open ground ; but not against a wall. P. vestUa was unaffected by the 
cold. tf 

ItiiODODENDRON arhoreunt. The red variety was killed near London, at 
Sketty, at Stoneham in Ham{ishirc, at (iwston, whire it had been newly 
planted, was nearly killed at Singleton, was untouched at Carclew. R. ar- 
borcum album was uninjured at Sketty, but killed at Stoneham, and 
destroyed to the ground, at Dropmore. Of the hybrid varieties, Sniithii 
and another were a little injured at Singleton, more at Woburn, Spofforth, 
aiyl Norwich, and- still more at Stoneham. In the Society’s Garden they 
were all, without exception, killed to the ground, but shat up againTfrom 
the root. The variety called Nobleanum -twas uninjured at Norwich. 

^.Mr. Wjjlker found that the hybrids between R. arboreum and R. cataw- 
bienst or caucasicum stood well at Caldcrstone, so did R. altaclcrcnse. 
Mr. John Wilson states that'at Osberton in ‘Nottinghamshire, where the 
thermometer fell to 2°Jfelow zero, the hybrid rhododendrons, of whicli 
there is an extensVe collection, although much injured,■>all recovered and 

I pushed forth,new buds vigorously. In Mr-Garqjer’s garden, atiBisHbp- 
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stoke in Hampshire, R. Smithii and some others lost their leaves or became 
a little brown; but the Hiehclere hybrids stood perfectly well. With 
, regard to the hybrids, and Indian species, Mr. Herbert’s observations at 
Spofforth are as follows: — “ My seedling RHODuDtiNDRONS from arioreum 
by the rose-coloured ponlicum have not lost the forcright shoots, though 
the leaf is damaged, answering in that respect ray expectations, that they 
would approximate to the constitution of the hardier male. R. altacle- 
rense, from cafawhiensc^onticiim by arboreum, is disfigured in some situ¬ 
ations, and scarcely touched in others, but the forcright buds and flower- 
buds were unhurt. R. Liudmpi from the American arbcxrcscens (nutximum 
var. purpureum of Pursh), is not much injured. A plant c;f it taken up to 
be foredd, after the severest night, when the snow was melting, flowered 
splendidly, and its leaves were unhurt. R. Haplocki, from catawbiense by 
arboreum, has received no injury, and bids fair to flower profuselj'. R. 
Kniphtn, from the rose-coloured cinnamon leaved arboreum by caucasicnm, 
is uninjured, and now (April 26th) in flower. ’R.-AchlaniU, from aliacle- 
rense crossed again by the scarlet arboreum, is killed near to the ground; 
those fropi Ilat/locki, by arboreum, the same. The scarlet arboreum, against 
against the front wall of the stable covered loosely with a single matj was 
killed nearly to the ground, but, having been taken im in March, it- 
sprouted from the bottoih in the stove, but died soon alter. The white 
cinnamon-leaved variety (which has stood 12 years in the middle of the 
garden unprotectcd,'*and formed a large, round, close-lcavcd bush,) is killed 
to the ground, aB<j it is doubtful whether it will push up agai^: it mea¬ 
sured 16 inches round close to the ground, and its principal branch 
was 3 inches diameter. It stood in a peaty- compost, and the plant of 
altaclereuse touching it is more damaged than any of the same cross. 

I believe that in a drier soil the ciiinamo/i-leavcd Rhouodbndron, whether 
white or rose-coloured, would have escaped, for another plant of the white, 
iiyirrhcd on a. ponlico.calau’bu;nse stock, hnd planted out only,last summer, 
but growing in the natural barley soil of the garden, against a stone (east) 
wall, and ^overed with an old single mat full of holes, is quite unhurt, 
and shfloting early, which tuakes it very liable to be cut by spring frosts. 
The mulel frcihi R. arboreum by the white viaximtim, and from the latter by 
R. arboreum, were not the least hurt.” R. antbojwKoii died at Somerford; 
R. campanulatum, without any sfieltcr, bore a temperature of 5° below zero 
at llighclcrc. At Spoflbrth, the deciduous R. davurieum was killed, the 
erergreen variety flowered more abundantly than usual. 

Riibum Emodi survived everywhere. 

Knus Juglandifo^ium was killed to thoground in the Society’s Ganicn, where 
it had been growing unprotected for several year& 

Riiiks glacMc lived in the Society’s Garden; and at Abbotsbury. 

SpiR.®A lost only*the points of its shOots at Brenchley, and in a* 

very bleak Situation at Redtcaf. The other Nepal species all proved 
hardy. » 

Stranvbsia glaucesmBt was killed everywhere; in the Garden of the Society, 
on a south wall, after4iavjng flourished there for 7 or 8 years. 

ViburKum cotimfoUum proved hardy in the Society’s Garden. 

“ CAPE OF GOOD H&PE. 

Ai’ONpGETON distachpou proves at Carclcw one of the most delicate as^ell 
as fragrant aqtlatics, and flowers all the year. During the severeslK weather 
it remained unhurt, althoygli pnerusted with ice. Seeds of it were sent 
by Sir C. Lemon, in a letter frouk Edinburgh, several years ago ; thw wefe 
encloseJ in a bit ^f oiie^sUk, and after ^eing received were furtnto a 
.*lump of clay and dropped near the edge of the pond, where they vegetated 
and have grown^ever since. • , 

Amsryllidaceous plants, although generally destroycu, csctqied in some, 
places f even at 'Clardtbont, Amaryllis Belladoma, vitfata, crocata, psit. 
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tacim,formosmma, and several others, were uninjured. Crint'm capense, 
at the edge of a pond, escaped injuiy at Carclcw, as also did Nkrine 
lata at the same station. But at Sketty they were mostly killed, and noti- 
one of them flowered in the succeeding summer. A mule Ncrine, with the 
bulbs above ground, was uninjured at Spoffbrth. 

Of Gladioi.us and Ixia, many species only covered with about an inch of 
rotten fern, survived at Claremont; Gi.adiolus psUfacinus at Carclew, 
All the mule GLAnioni, Spauaxis pciuiida, which were covered with 
leaves, together with Watsoxia Mariana, and Gi.adiolus psUtacinus, 
which were unprotected, ^were unharmed at Spoffbrth. Mr. Herbert 
considers the latter to be* ns hardy as a crocus, but impatient of a hot 
summer. But, on the other hand, at Glasgow, most kinds of Cape bulbs 
suflered, or perished, although in a cold frame covered with mats. 
Anomatheca cruenta. A small bed of this beautiful plant was in front of the 
greenhouse at Carclew; it was supposed to be dead, but was,left undis¬ 
turbed, and again made its appearance after the winter. 

Albuca major and minor, Kutxuris punctata. Tritom a uvaria, pumi/a, and 
media, survived in a border at Claremont, protected by a thin rovering of 
fern. 

OxALis, 20 species in a border, with the tuberous Pei.aroonipms hereafter 
noticed, stood well at Claremont. O. Jioiriri wiis killed at Dropmorc. 
Cacalia Klcitdi, an old plant, which had stood out for several yems, was 
killed at Sketty. 

Diosma anuena, trained against the front of the grccnl\f>>isc at Carclew, was 
partly killed; the leaves were unhurt on some of the branches, 

Eciiium giganteum survived at Binstcad, in the Isle of Wight, in high and dry 
.situations; but it dictf in low grounds. 

Haeleria liicida, trained against the front wall of 'the stove at Carclew, was 
very little hurt; its young shouts, and those which projected from the wall, 
were killed, but it broke again '’very' strong. In Mr. Fox’s garden at Fal¬ 
mouth it grows freely as a shrub. 

TCtVM nfrum. This plant survived at Carclcw on an cast wall, while Car- 
aiiciiaema australis on one si<le oV it, and lisoAi.LoNiA glandiilbsa on the 
other, were hurt. • 

Myrsine afrumia, which had stood 23 years against the front wall of the 
stables at Spoifurth, having been planted^>ut in Ihlo, was us much injured 
as it was when the glass fell to 10 ’ many years ago, but it was not killed ; 
one branch, however, alone remained with green leaves, and the rest were 
dead. 

Mesembryanthemujis, which usually sucifive the Cornish wii^tcrs, and flower 
freely during summer, were all killed at Carclew. 

Olea fragrans was killed against a south wall at Norwlc*k; slightly injured at 
' Carclew. , 

Ornithogalum caudatam, with the bulb above ground, was injured, but sur¬ 
vived at Spoflbrth. • 

Pelargonium trkte, lobatum, had been planted ill Claremont in a warm 
border for seven years, and all survived unhurf., tifotigh only covered with 
rotten fern to the depth of an inch, or thereabouts ; there were yilso"several 
other tuberous rooted spee'es uninjured. Mr. M’Intosh finds, that planting 
out is the pest wa^v to grow all this tribe, as well as most bulh% which are 
ndt evergreen, or retain their leaves. P. iristc lived unprotected at Abbots- 
bury. * A large plant of the ivy-leaved pelurg^ium, 16 or T! years old, was 
killed in a conservatory at SpofTorth. , 

BhCHARlAA aJHsana, or Calla celhiopica, wi(h its stem two inches deep in the 
pond^ wts killed at Sketty, though it rcceivedlno m^^jerial injury from t^e 
preening winter. At Cheshunt, Mr, Harrison has had tw£> large plants ir 
a pond for nine ygars,’ Vilhout either care or protection i^^they bloom every 
, year, and were nof in the least aflcctcd by this frost. The plant prewea 
equally hardy'at Carclerv, both at the edge of a pondj and in the opeft border. 
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Tritoma media was killed at SpofTorth ; T. Burcltellkma was unhurt. 

TiiuCRiUM fruticans. This pretty free flowering evergreen shrub, nailed to the 
front of the greenhouse at Carclew, was only killed back to the old wood. 

Crica. Of all the Cape species, which had been turned out in the >open. 
ground, the only species which are returned as having survived, at Carclew,. 
are E. concimm and gracilis, where they were protected by a covering of mats. 
At Falmouth, in Mr. Fox’s garden, E. verluMlata, colorans, gracilis, baccans- 
and favoides were killed, but E. Jiammea, tvhifiura, Icevis and abietitia stood 
the frost. 

Ehiocephalus ajricanus, Muraltia mirfa, Q^df.ra proliftra, Polyoala. 
lati/olia, myrlifolia, graridijlora, spcciosa, P.sorai.ea pinnata, amt Strutiiiola. 
erecla, all died in Mr. Fox’s Falmouth garden, 

Arototis aureola and maculata, Brunia ericoides, Gazania rigens, Gnidia 
simplex and flam, IIkkmannia pticata, hirsuta and flammea, Leun'otis Leo- 
nurtis, Meliantiius major, Pentzia flabrltiformis. Plumbago capeiisis. 
Salvia aurca, Si'akmannia afneana, Strutuiola pvala, all lived without 
injury at Falmouth, in Mr. Fox’s garden, 

SOUTH' OF EUROPE, LEVANT, and NORTH OF AFRICA, 

WITH ADJACENT JsLANDS. 

Amvgdalus orientalis was killed in the Garden of the Society, but escaped at 
Cambridge. 

Aristolochia semperbirens was uninjured at Cambridge. 

Arbutus Unedo. This tree was afTccted very diftcreutly in diflbrent places; 
in the warm gartidns in the midland counties, especially abour London, it 
was either destroyed, or nearly so, but at Owston, and elsewhere in the 
north, and at Sevenoaks, where the cold was partic<ilarly intense, it was un¬ 
injured ; at Sketty, cvevy plant which was e.sjiosed to the east, suffered 
severely, and many were killed ; at Claremont, trees ‘<!5 feet high and 2 feet in 
ejrcuinlercncc, were entirely destroyed. In the Society’s Ciarden every' 
specimen perished, either wholly, or as fiu" as the ground, but a hybrid 
variety between this species anil A. Audrachne escaped unhurt, both in the 
latter [flacl;, at North StoAchum, an(i at Sketty. A. Audrachne was killed 
in the midlunil and northern counties, but not in the southern; at Drop- 
more, a plant growing against a .south wall, was found quite dead; but Mr. 
Forbes reports from Wolmrn, t’tat his plant is only injured at the extremity 
of the young shoots. In the Society’s Garden, and at Owston, this species 
would not have died had not the stock of Arbutus Unedo, upon which it 
was grafted, been killed. 

AsqAKAGUs scandcus was killed to ihg ground in the Garden of the Society, but 
pushed up agfain vigorously. 

Atripi.ex portulacagles, a British plant, was killed‘in the Society’s Garden. 

Buxfs baleariea was uninjured at Sketty, at Penllargare, at Owston, and abopt 
London. • • _ » 

Buhelia tcTias! was killed in the Society’s Garden ; but not injured at 
Abbotsbury. • 

Buj'LEURUM/rw/kwiwMiwas Scarcely aft’ccted near London, and to the south, 
but at Cambridge it was'killed, and it is well known to be a tender plant in 
the midland counties. At Owston it was mu^ injured. 

CiSTUSEs vjere killed in almost all places, with the exception of the gum cistus, 
which occasionally escaped ; in the Society’s Garden,*the wl/t>le collection, 
among wbick»wcre many plants 8 or 10 years old, were destroyei^ C. lau- 
rifolius was uninjured at yjiofrorth; at Singleton, Mr. Vivian lost all but 
laurifolius and corboriemi! ; af ^etty, laurifolius was the only species that 
remained entirely unhurt; and next to ^lat species corbonensjf vtas least 
' injured; at Ahliotblmry C. sflvifolius sadpitrpureus perished, but C. viUosus, 
laurifolius, cyprius, and crelicus were uninjured; iji Norfolk, in Hampshire, in 
][lLent, and the *ncighbauring counties, the collections^ of this genus were 
almos'c annihilated. 


K K 4 
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Celtis orteiitalis w!is killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden, where it 
had lived many years. 

Clethra arborca had stood for several years in the shrubbery at Carclew, 
but was very much injured this year. ' 

Clematis cirrhom was killed on an east wall in the Society’s Garden. 

Cercis Siliquastrum was uninjured, or very little affected, anywhere. 

Cytisos ceoRcus, and Wcldciii, lived at Abbotsbury; but the former was a 
little hurt. 

Ceratonia SiKqua was uninjured at Owston, in & cold peach house, with 
only the upper lights till the middle of January ; tlie leaflets and shoots of, 
last y^ were killed at Cavclcw. 

Chenopodium fnUictmnn, a British species, was killed to the ground at Cam¬ 
bridge, and near London. 

Convolvulus nUha-oidcs, and bryonia’fidim, were uninjured at Cambridge.: 
Cneorum stood without damage at Abbotsburj'. 

Cupressus sempervinns, which was generally killed about London, was not 
affected at Owston. ■ At Belsay, young plants were mostly killed, but two 
old ones, 16 or 18 feet high, escaped. C.lusUanica was also killed in most 
places, except Cornwall and Devonshire. ' 

Cneorum tricoccum died at Cainliridge. 

CuAHJEROPs humilk survivetl the winter in the Glasnevin Garden, but was 
killed in that of the Society'. 

Cynara honida was killed at Cambridge, together o'ith C. Scofynnix, the 
common artichoke, which was lost in almost all the gardens in the midland 
and northern counties, if unprotected tiy litter. ' '• 

Dianthus. The Samian tree pink, which had remained at SpofiTorth since it 
was raised from seed, about 20 years ago, in a pot of pure sand in the most 
exposed corner of tne greenhouse, touching the front and side glass, was 
killed. 

CoRONiLLA glauca, which survives^ the winters readily in Cornwall and South 
Wales, where it is cultivated as a common border shrub, and fiod'crs 
abundantly during the winter months, was either destroyed, or very much 
injured. It perished at Spoffbrth under a vcri'iidah. i • 

Dorvo.mdm hirsutum perished in the Society's Garden. , < 

Daphne Laureola,» British plant, was much injured in the .Society's Garden, 
Cneorum suffered a little j all the others ^ied. But D. poniica sustained no 
damage at Liverpool, or Spoffbrth; although it was damaged at Dropmorc. 
At Sketty and PenlUirgare none of the species were at all affected. D. 
australis stood at Abbotsbury. 

Diospyrus Lotus was much injured in thtj, Society’s Garden. 

Euphorbia meUifera proved quite hartly, and untouched, at Carclew. *' E. 
pilhyiisa, venela, and rigkla, lived at Abbotsbury. , 

Erica. The collections of hardy heaths suffered ferfat los.s. After the frost of 
the 20th, the bushes were found shivered t.o pieces, as if thoy had received' 
a discharge of small shot; excepting in the south, they were either destroyed 
or killed to the ground; even E. vagans, {he Cornish \cath, must be included 
in this list. E. australis, however, suffered but Ijttle at Brcnchley, and 
stood undamaged at Cai'clcw, Abbotsbury, and Liverpool, but it perished in 
most other places. Large bushes of E. mcdilcrranea, in the siirubbery at 
Calderstone, were very mfcch broken and disfigured by the snow, but none 
oi^ them were killed. At Sketty, large plants of medUerranea'-'in exposed 
situations suffered greatly, but stricta escaped without material damage. E. 
arboreh was, killed to the ground at Woburn, but remained unhurt at 
Abbotsbury, Penrice, Penllargare, and some other places in the neighbour- 
‘hood. * E. saaparia escaped at Spofforth^'and umbctlat-a at Abbotsbury. 

Eigs, unlAls against walls, werA-'killed to the m-bund its all the miflland anrl 
northern counties, but experienced no injury in Devon* and Cornwall! 
Plants, 10 jw 12 y^rs ofd, were killed to the ground at Belsay, in the same 
situation with^ a j^ant of the scarlet variety of Arbutus Unedo, wjiich <vas 
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unhurt. At Arundel, two varieties of figs are cultivated as open standards, 
the effects upon which by frost was very renuirkablc. The green Ischia, 
which is that principally cultivated, was so slightly injured that the trees 

' produced an average crop of fruit last autumn. One tree of this vartety is 
of the following unusual size ; height feet, branches 34^ feet in extent, 
girth of stem at the surface 9 feet, where it divides into three, each measur¬ 
ing in circumference 2 feet 9 inches. The other, a purple variety, growing 
under exactly the same circumstances, was so severely damaged that almost 
all the trees of it were cut down; they again pushed iorlh shoots, but none 
produced anything like a crop of fruit. 

Foxtanesia philli/rcoitics was killed down to'the ground in the Society’s 
Giu-den, and hardly recovered. 

Genista which had stood 20 years at Spofforth, was killed ; it was 

much injured in the Society’s tlarden, as well as. most of the other species. 
At Dropmore, the plants growing in the woods among heath were little 
injured, While others in pots covered with mats lyere killed. At Belsay 
Castle they did not sustain any injury. 

Hablitzia tamoidcs was killed to the ground at Glasgow, but afterwards quite 
recovere’d. 

Hiniscus syriaetts stiflcred severely in the Society’s Garden; but not at 
Owston. • 

Hvpericl’m hircinum was killed to the ground at Cambridge. 

Ilex hatcarica was not in the least hurt about f.ondon. 

jASjaiNtJM officinale^ trained to a south wall, and of many years’ growth, was 
killed to the grodnd in St. James’s Square, in London, and at Dropmore 
under a south wall ; but it was unhurt at Spoflbrth. Both it, i.fnUu-ans, 
and htimilc, shared the same fate in the Society’s# Garden. But none of 
these three species recei,ved any injury at Sketty. 

Jl'XIperus inacrocnrpa was killed at Sketty, and another species materially 
injureil; ji/ia’nicea had been killed by» the preceding winter ; tycia was 
(Tauiaged in the Society’s (Jardeii, but oxycedrus was unharmed there. 

Lavaxduea Spica was killed in the Society’s Garden. 

Laurl'S7«xises, in those pl.tccs where* the, cold was very severe, were found 
to suffer in piiopurtion to the shelter they experienced; in the warm gardens 
about London, and in other protected situations, they were generally de¬ 
stroyed ; but at Owston they Escaped in shaded situations against walls ; 
and at Claremont, Mr. M'Intosh reports, that they were killed to the sur¬ 
face, except where they were stunted, and growing in cold late situations, 
not influenced by the sun. At Sketty, where the winter was comparatively 
mild, some of these plants in eastern exposures were injured, and others, in 
sheltered sitdations, continued to flower unhurt. At Hitchani in Suffolk 
they were little iiyured. ^ 

LAUREI.S. As is usual, the common laurel suffered more than the Porlugal,’ 

* and in some#low situations wus completely killed to tlte ground, but neither 
appear to have materially sufl'jred anywhere; at Sketty, they were both 
observed to have last their leaves to a far greater extent than was ever 
before seen. Uponvthc subject of the common laurel, Mr. M'Intosh ob¬ 
serves, that in some palts of the ground at Claremont, whole banks of 
them wdre killed to the surface, whilst otlipfs hardly lost a leaf; this he 
observed on dry sheltered banks, as well as in more exposed places, and 
even by tTie banks of ponds, aud where they all appehred alike hcaAhy ; 
wh’erever.a cijrrent of air existed, they suffered most; those plaitf ed (per¬ 
haps to the number of 10,000) in autumu, stood as follows, viz. those 
planted in September anil bcgiqping of October, which had.begiikt to grolv, 
were very much cut up, tijpse planted from the beginning of Naveftiber to 
* Christmas nearly ifccapcd. .Some trees, 25,feet high and 6 or 8 inches 
in diameter, that had come into bud in December, were quite killed. Both 
kinds of laurel i/cre uninjured at Spofforth, notwithstaAding the dampness, 
of the .situation, which«s not oongenial to them. 
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Lauhus nobilis was f?enera11y killed about London. At Claremont, trees 25 
feet high were all destroyed to the surface of the ground, or entirely. But 
at Dropmore, a large plant' 20 feet high, with bninchcs spreading 15 feet« 
horizontally, which was to all appearance quite dead in the early part of 
summer, produced young shoots very near the top, and seems likely to re¬ 
cover in the course of next season. IVofessor Henslow mentions a fine 
plant in a garden at Ely having sustained very little injury ; and even at 
Cambridge, although |)lants were damaged, the mischief was not serious. At 
Spofforth, some branches were killed, some not. At Sketty, the leaves 
were less injured than thosje of the common laurel; this species flourishes ' 
remarkably in that neighbourhood ; Mr. Dillwyn mentions a noble speci¬ 
men of it, in the garden at Margam, (a mansion of Mr. Talbot’s, near the 
sea, about 14’ miles distant from SSketty,) which, on being accurately mea¬ 
sured about two years ago, was found to be 01 feet 6 inches high ; but it ' 
was considerably injured by this winter. „ 

Lisi'm flarum, againsfr a south wall, was not injured at Norwich, nor at 
Hpoflbrth in the open border. Of L. tanrirnm, grown upon a rock at 
Dropmore, some survived, but others W'cre killed. , 

Mei.ia Azedarnch was injured at Owston, but not severely. 

MuniCAGO arhorea was killed both at London and Sketty, though in a very 
sheltered spot in the latter place. 

Mours alba, and its varieties, were much damaged in the Society’s Oarden. 
Myrtus nmvmunis, which survives the winter w'ithou^ difficulty about Lon¬ 
don, perished this year; it was much tlisfigured at Cyitclew, and destroyed 
in most other places, but Mr. Dillwyn observed, that the broad letivcd 
variety, in no part of his grounds, was more injured than some of the com¬ 
mon evergreens which grew by its side, ami till last winter it had hardly 
snflered at all since the winter of 1813-14 ; tlie>'imall leaved variety, which 
never appeared to be equally hartly, was, however, killed, or nearly so. At 
Owston, all the bushes were killed down, but shot up again. , 

NekiTj’m Oleander. Of two plants, which had thriven without protection 
since 1834, one was killeil by tlje winter of 1836-7, and the other last 
winter, at Sketty. * 

Oi.iVK. Of the common cultivated kind, almost every spe#lmcn was killed 
to the ground, or more frequently wholly destroyed, in England; even in 
the warm garilen of Abbolsbury, in Doi'setshire, this occurred, but in the 
(irarden of the Society, a hardy variety, obtained from Nikita in the ('rimea, 
through the good offices of Mr. Buckatzseh of (lubeii, sustained no injury. 
Olea europwa var. bujrifolia is also rej)orted by Mr. Dillwyn to have sur¬ 
vived without protection at Penricc OiiStJc, without having^been injuroti. 
Narcisscs (Corbularia) verolhins, in a dry Iiordcr at Spoflbrth, had pushed 
its leaves before the frost, and they remainc(kunhnrt*| none of the species 
belonging to.the Daffodil section were touched ;*but those of the Hermione^ 
section, from Italy and Malta, sufiTcred very much. “ 

Paliurus aeideatns had its branches much injured at Cambridge, but is not 
mentioned in any other of the reports as having suffered; except at * 
Glasgow. , • 

Puii.LVBEAS. Of the species of this genus, the oleifolia, romnarffiijiltia, and 
other entire leaved specief, proved most delicate; the serrated kinds lived 
aj far north as Oyvston. At Claremont, P. lalifolkt hardly sit^ercd at all, 
and, in the Society's Garden, this sjjecies and P. ohliqna proved perfectly 
hardy.* ^ » 

PiNi'S. The only European species of this gcniiji which sustained any injury, 

* was F^. halepewat; in the Socict 3 '’s (ityrden, a fine old specimen 15 feet 
high* oi^inally presented to«the collection 6y Sir (jharics Moivk, Bart., 
was entirely destroyed; but at Bclsay Castle, this species, in a high and dry . 
situation, was n^t injuted. P. brulia, a species very near P. Italepctisis, 
stood without protection in the Society’s Garden. At Dropmore, P. ctina- 
riensis was much injured, but its trunk* and ofd branches wele saved, _ 
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owing, as it is supposed, to the great thickness of the bark, and a covering 
of fern sufficient to keep off 20° of frost. 

-Pteroc’arya caiwaiica , coninionly called Jtighini fraxhufolia , in the posses¬ 
sion of Mr. Dillwyn, was uninjured; and at Woburn, although in aft ex¬ 
posed situation, it did not suffer. 

PisTACiA Tcrebintktut had only the ends of the shoots killed at Norwich, and 
an oUl tree in the Apothecaries’ (larden at Chelsea, was scarcely injured. 
Neither did it suffer at Owston. 1’. nnrbimcmk was killed to the ground in 
the Society’s Garden. At Abbotsbury, P. vera and Ten-biuikus were un¬ 
harmed, but P. Lciiliiiru.'s died. 

Piii.oAiis fnU ' Kvsn , and finruKinca , perished in tlic Society’s Garden, at Glas¬ 
gow. The former w'as uninjured at Sketty. 

Pruancai Hnrmala survived at (lainbridgc. 

‘ PuNi(;\ Granatiim was severely cut in the Society's Garden, on south walls, 
and 1’. nana was killed: but the former suffered little in many other places. 

Qrisaei's coccifcra was killed at Jtedleaf and elsewhere near London, but not 
at Owston, nor Rollcston. 

Riiamniis ‘‘ f/alcrnm and all the varieties suffered severely near London, more 
than Phillyrcas; none were injured at Owston, or JSketty. R. balcarica 
escaped at Cambridge. 

Riser s racemosus sntfered'little in bleak places near London. R. amlrogynus 
escaped at Cambridge. 

Ruta grmwolrm was'killed to the ground at Claremont and Dropmore, 
but not injured in, severid places near London ; it was almost destroyed at 
Glasgow. 

SANTOI.IXA C / tfinitc - ci/parixsHS had its branches slightly injured at Cambridge. 

t^Ai.ix bf/bi/hiiica was not at all injured at Clareniont, or near London, 
although killed at Glasgow, as it often is in Scotlanil in less severe winters. 

Sai.via qfficinalix was killed in many iilaces about London, and much injured 
elsewhere; it all died at Penllurgare. but fcseaped unhurt at Sketty. 

Ki'ARTii'Af vmlUflonini , aciitifolmvi , and rfielifiliiiii , y!ere entirely killed in the 
Society’s (iardeii. At IJelsay is a jdant of Si’articm wIiwhsc, 5 feet high; 
it was duly a little wcakeinSd by the 'winter; it grew li'om a single seed, 
gathered ny t'lir C. Monck, on .liitna, in ISdl ; it is iiighly ornanicntal in 
August ami Scptendier, and may be called generally hardy m lingland. Sp. 
patens was killed at Spofforth, tJnd juuccum was cut to the ground. S. in - 
festum perished at Ahliotsbury. 

Tabiarix gaUicn was killed to the ground in Middlesex, and to the north, in 
some places, but not at Owston. T. afra, and Libann/is, were uninjurcil at 
ALbotsbury. ’ . 

Vaccixiitm mdtieireHse, which was cultivated at Claremont for its fruit, was 
killed. V. Ai-e/osf{tpbj//os yas much injured in the tJarden of the Society. 

« CHILI', and SIMILAR' SOUTH AMERICAN REGIONS. 

Ai,sTRtE»tERiAS sustaiftcd the cold in the open border surprisingly well. A. 
pnlchella lived in an* open border in the Garden of the Society without 
injury. A. psitlachm wa's saved in a south border at Norwich. A. Pele- 
grim, pmeheUtt, oimfa, MrfcUa, anrea, and one cs two others, were uninjured 
at the bojilom of a wall at Claremont. Mr. Herbert reports, that at ^of. 
forjh the Alstroemcrias are all very flourishiug; a large bed of seeming 
plants of taurikt, covered with sawdust, began to show green sprouts in 
March, and even a single nfant of the Valparaiso variety, which might have 
been supposed to be tenderer tjian the former from Chilo9, covift'ed only 
with a tiatful of sawdust, [jushed at the sar])c time. •> ** 

ifLoYsiA citriodpra was killed .to the surface ijf the ground in the midland 
counties, but in the south of England only deprived pf the young wood. 
Several plants bad remained for years uninjured at Sketty, but they were, 
affected in the winter df 183037, and were totalljj destroyed in the present 
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winter. A plant, however, against a wall at Penrice Castle sustained no 
material injury. 

Araucaria Dombew (A. imbricata of the Gardens) was but little injured any¬ 
where in the midland counties. At Kew, where it was protected, at Drop- 
more, and Redleaf, it was but slightly affected; in the Society’s Garden, 
unprotected, the bottom branches were killed, but it was not hurt materially. 
Mr. Gowen has furnished me with the following fact, concerning this in¬ 
teresting species : — ‘ There are three Araucarias 4 )lanted out at Highclere, 
and each about a foot high. They arc all nearly upon the same level in the 
pleasure ground, which is a plateau of thin soil upon a substratum of hard 
chalk, on which is overlaid' a bed of plastic clav, more or less thick. The 
height of the plateau is al>out COO feet above tfie level of the sea, lying to 
the north of a very extensive and elevated tract of chalk downs; the climate 
is cold, and the winter atraospitere damp and fogg.v, and extremely liable to 
wind. Two of these plants are in open spaces in a large grove of lofty 
trees, and, of course, sheltered from wind. These sntfered last winter, 
having had their foliage much injurc-d. The third is on the open lawn, un¬ 
sheltered and exposed to every wind that blows. Tills plant did^not sustain 
any injury from cold, although the thermometer in its vicinity was down to 
5° below zero. It may here be worthy of remark, that the thermometer 
was suspended in a bush of Khododendron campanulatiun within the grove 
above alluded to. Not a leaf or bud of the rhododendron was injured, 
and it flowered beautifully in the early spring. It is dovious that the Arau¬ 
caria Dombejn is perfectly hardy, but it is impatient of dmnp, prefers an open 
situation, and is liable to have its foliage injured by moisture.’ At Belsay, 
unprotected, it was not injured in even a single leaf; at this place it is 7 or 
8 feet high, and still retains on its stem, at the surface of the ground, the 
leaves which it had when a small plant. A. brmUifimk was destroyed almost 
everywhere ; at Dropmore, it was protected by a thick covering, and at 
Woburn, with double boards, aikl a lining 3 feet thick of fern : at the forpicr 
place it afterwards formed buds within four inches of the ground. 

Aristotkua MacuvX, a plant which had survived many winters in most parts 
of England, was generally killed ;'but at CSrclew, although it'hnd been 
killed to the ground in the winter of I830-.'J1, it sustained ta.it Kttle damage 
this season. 

Azara dentata was killed on a south wall ifi the Society’s Garden. 

Berberis empclrijblia, and dvlck, proved hardy near London, and elsewhere; 
even in Nottinghamshire. In some cases they were cut to the ground, but 
they sprang up again freely. 

Boussingaultia hasclloideit was observed* by Mr. Niven, in^ the Glasngvin 
Garden, to have remarkably hardy roots. They were exposed near the sur¬ 
face of the ground witliout any covering, and gushed ftgain vigorously after 
the frost. • •> 

Brugmansia. ^feithtr species appears to have stood anywhere, exceptin' 
Mr. Fox’s warm garden at Falmouth. 

Cai.ceoi.aria. Some hundreds of shrubby varieties,< which had stood at 
Claremont in the open borders from 4 to 5 yeart, were not only killed, 
but the best shrubby sorts, in a brick pit covered with a glass (but no mat), 
were also destroyed. C. i^scomsiuia and iutcgrifoUa angustifulia were killed 
in the Society’s Garden. At Spoffbrth, several survived; C. int^nfolia, and 
scL'dk, were destroyeil at this place in a conservatory, but C. vkcosa survived 
in the,same situation. C. rugom and inlcgrifolia were kilbd even at Fal¬ 
mouth, after having grown without protection*i’or five or six years. 

0.5STRIJM Parqifi was killed at Sketty, and,in the Society’s Garden, along with 
C. ndUuftrum. ^ 

CiiLiDANTHUs fragrmu escaped, in a hothouse-liorder, at Glasgow. 

CoELETiA Ephedra ^urvivod at Liverpool. In the Society’s Garden, the only 

, ■ species which escaped was C. horrida, and that was not much damaged. .,At 
Belsay, C. (errw|is only killed to tne'groundt* **■ 
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CrPELtA Herbertiana, covered with a few leaves, was uninjured at Spofibrth. 
Doranta cyanca was killed in the Society’s Garden, after surviving three or 
four winters. 

1)UVAUAS, The various species were in some places killed entirely; at Carclew, 
the main stem of one species only was safe. In the Society’s Garden, D. 
latifolia was destroyed on a south wall, D. dcntala, and dependens, were cut 
to the ground, but D. ovata was unharmed. 

EccREMoCARrus gcaher wps generally killed. At Carclew, in a border where 
it was trained over a low coping, and along the front of a terrace-wall, facing 
. the east, it was killed ; while at die distance of only a few feet, where it was 
trained against'the trellis of a bastion, in a dry situation, it remained alive 
and vigorous. 

Eiiretia gerrala has been growing several years in the Society’s Garden. 
This winter it was killed to the ground on a south wall, but sprang up 
again. 

ERVTnRiNA'<7m/n.gn//i survivc<l at Cambridge; and at.Claremont, and Drop- 
more, at the bottom of a wall, in front of a stove; but at the latter place 
others perished at the foot of a greenhouse. 

Escaulonia' riihra was killed in Hampshire, with protection ; elsewhere in¬ 
jured, but not destroyed. At Carclew, and in .South Wales, but slightly 
injured. E. tnuiUircdcnsifv/as generally killed. E. glandxdoga was found at 
Singleton to be the hartliest of the genus. In the Society’s Garden, it and 
E. r«Ar« were killed Rs the ground, but sprang up again vigorously; ’all the 
rest perished. 

Euxenia Mitiqux, aftir living many years on a south wall, was kilfed in the 
Society’s Garden. 

Fuchsias. Where these were a little protected, although killed to the ground 
they generally sprang up pgain from the root; in South Wales they were 
but slightly injured. At (Jarclcw, all were killed down to the ground, cx- 
ccjJt V.gracUxs and virgala. F. discolor alone sundved at Glasgow and this 
kind proved the most liardy in the Society’s Garden. ° ’ 

Heiuia salicifol'm was cut to the ground at Spoftbrth, but not killed. At Fal¬ 
mouth it>was uninjured. • * 

Jaiiorosa iniegxjfolm, which for several years had covered a yard square of a 
hothouse border, was entirely destroyed at Glasgow. 

Kauknkiikia cratcegifolia was killedson a south wall in the Society’s Garden. 
Limnooiiaris HuvxboldtU, which had lived in the pond at Sketty, through the 
winter of 1836 - 37 , and which flowered beautifully, was killed. 

Litiiuea caxislica perished on a south wall in the Society’s Garden. 

L<uira,iAwas generally saved; k yvas, however, killed at Spoflbrth, where 
it had lived radny years. , 

Maytenus clixlensxs w^s killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden after 
having stood 8 or 10 winiers. ’ 

Nicotiana glaxuia was killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden. 
Passiflora cccrxilea stood badly. .In the Society’s Garden, and many other 
• places, it was killed jntirely ; at Owston, and Singleton, it was cut down 
to within a few feet »f the ground; at Sketty, it was not inaterially in- 
jured.. P. cceruleo-racemasa, palmata, and adiaxitifolia, were killed at Car¬ 
clew. 

rF.RNBTTiA MiKcrouate was killed in the Society’s’Garden ; but it, and 
lived at ^merford and Birmingham ; and another spedies, from Valdflvia’ 
is rc!l)ortc<^to have survived in the Botanic Garden of the latter t<«vn. ’ 
PiiYSiANTHUS aThens was killjd at Cambridge ; to the ground at Liveriiool • 
and was unhurt at GlasncVin. ' , 

Porlieria lipgrotixetrica was fulled, %nder a.vgrandah, at Spoflbrthji 
Phwsopis Psorauea glandidosa, old plants on a south wall ne- 

‘rished in the Sbeiety’s Garden. * • , ’ ^ 

PsiDiUM CattleianxMi, trained i^inst the front wall of the s?ove, and protected 
by*a mgt, lived at Carclew; ^me of its leaves bpcame rdsty, like those 
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of the myrtle, but the branches generally biidilcd vigorously, and in the 
summer the pliuit was as healthy as ever. 

Quadria tieternj)ht/lla, in a very sheltered situation at Carclew, was much 
hurt, but afterwards reeovered. 

Salix Humboldtiatui was killed in the Society’s Garden. 

SoLANKM crispum, against a west wall, was killed to within 2 feet of the 
surface, at Norwich ; in the Society’s Garden, it was destroyed on a south 
wall. 

Sphacei.f. campantdatn was killed on a south wall in the Society’s Garden. 
Vestia It/ciodes was killed at Wohurn and Norwich; in other places, in¬ 
cluding Cornwall, killed do\vn to the ground. 

Verbena Me/indres lived in open grounil at Arundel Castle, protected with 
a covering G inches ilcep of leaves. 

Voi.KAMEKiA itwrmis was killed to the ground in the SJociety’s Garden, but 
sprang up agiiin with rather strong shoots. 

Zephyr ANTtiKS cmidida sustained no injury at ISpofTorth, even in the leaves; 
but it was killed at Dropniorc. 

■“ The results of these rcturn.s, and of the nuincrous observations made in 
the fiardeii of the Society, arc le.ss conllicting than they usually are in such 
inquiries. The effects of cold arc so niucli modified by soil, by the surround¬ 
ing atmosphere, by a variety of local causes which are often not appreciable, 
that perfect uniformity in apparent results Ciinnot be e.vpcetcd. This has 
long since been observed by Humboldt and other writers upon Botanical 
Geography, in comparing one country with another; it lias been found that 
parallels of latitude offer by no means an indication of uniform temperature, 
as they would do, if the globe were a sphere with a |)crfectly level surface, 
and a homogeneous crust, but that the mean temperature of some countries, 
Lapland for instance, is much higher than it slioidd bo, from their position 
with regard to the equator. 8ucU being the case with respect to large tracts 
of land, it d Jortwri would be cx|)cctcd in different localities on such an island 
as Great Britain, with its diversity of coast, wood, mountains, and exposure 
to the ocean : accordingly we finil in the gardcii of Mr. Fox, irt Grove Hill, 
near Falmouth, not onlj' that such common green-house pj;'.int.f, as Acacia 
armata, and longifolia, Brugmansia snaveolens, (Ailothamnus (piadi ifida, and 
several Cape heaths, survived last winter^ although they perished in other 
places in Cornwall; but that the much more tender species, Hractena fra- 
grans, Justicia Adhatoda, Thunbergia coccinea, which arc generally regarded 
as stove plants, tvere also uninjured. In this garden, Acacia armata has been 
growing 16 years, Alpysia citriodora 24,tiSie red Camellia japonica 25, Ja,smi- 
nuin revolutum 15, Leptoj<pcrmuni umbiguum 17, Callistemof! lanceolatus 20, 
and the Cape plants, Pentzia flahelliformis, and^ Salvia q;urcn, from 14 to 15 
years, without being killed. This fact is nnparalielod in the records of British 
gardens, even in the-case of that of Mrs. Hamilton Nesbitt, itr East Lothian, 
of which some account will be found in the Transactions of the Society, 
vol. vii. p. 31. It is obvious, that such exceptions must be left out of all 
calculations, as to the capability of plants beeoinirg naturalised in a given 
climate. 

“ Of Australian plants, no^e seem to have been able to bear so much as oven 
4-12°, except Billardicra longiflora, which is recorded at Glasgow lb have 
borne —1° rft the foot of a south wall, and a Euudyptus, called alpino; which 
escaped Norwich; it will, however, be probably found tftat ,fnis circum¬ 
stance is, in both cases, attributable to some unexplained cause. It, therefore, 
sterns useless to attempt to naturalize New Holkiid plants in the midland and 
northe. n pprts of England. On the coast of So.ith Wales, where the thermo¬ 
meter did not fall below-F15°, Leptospermu^fi lanigeruni is the only.specifes 
which appears to have survived j at Carclew, in Cornwall, where the climate 
^ seems generally to lie very mild, although the tcnmeralure is reported to have 
'been -f-12°, almost all the New Holland .pnd Van Hiemen’s Land plants 
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cither perished outright or were irrecoverably damaged; the only exceptions 
being Acacia stricta, aflinis, sophora, and diffusa, Callitris ciipressiformis, 
^Cornea albii, Callistcmon lanccolatiis, Grevilica rosmarinifolia, Leptosp^rmum 
ainbigiium, and Sollya hetcropbylla. It is only in such favoured spots as 
Mr. Fox’s garden at Falmouth, and in the mild climate of Ireland, that any 
considerable number of Australian plants have proved really hardy, and even 
in those places a great many species died. 

“ Upon the plants ot^New Zmtand there is little to remark, except that 
there seems no prol>abibty of their (in many cases) acquiring a permanent 
station in these islands. Phorminm tenax, tlic New Zealand dax plant, 
esca[)ed in a swamp at Carclcw ; a circumstance Ihat should noi be overlooked 
by those who hope to make it a subject of common cultivation in the milder 
parts of Ireland. 

“ Of the natural habits of Chinese plants little is known with precision. 
Tho.se which we possess in this country have been generally purchased in the 
market of ^acao, and there is no ascertaining whence they arc brought. 
Many, no doubt, are obtained from the northern provinces where the winter 
cold is severe; and it is to be presumed that they arc what we find hardy 
enough to sustain a temperature of —kV', or lower. Among these are 
especially deserving of notice the beautiful CInnninghainia sinensis; Antygdalus 
pumila; Fraxinus lcnti.scifi5ia, a forest tree of the most ornamental character; 
Glycine sinensis ; Juniperus chinensis, a valuable evergreen ; the noble Yu-lan, 
or Magnolia conspicHa; Kcelreuteria paniculata, a fine deciduous tree; 
tree pmonies; Taxodiiun siuense, and the magnificent climber Biguonia 
grandillora. Of thc\,’hinese Azaleas, A. indica alha proved the most hardy. 

I scarcely know in what light to regartl the unexpected fact of Illicium 
anisatum having escaped at Claremont, where it was exposed to a temperature 
of — la°; but it is worthy.of notice that 1. fioridanum is reported iu so many 
]ilaccs to be hardy, that no doid>t can remain upon that jjoint at least; see 
p. ^90. The fact mentioned by Mr. Uiliwyn of I’ittosporum Tobira not 
having suffered in South Wales more than Arbutus Unedo is important, and 
renders it desirable that this handsome evergreen should become the subject 
of expcrirtcnis as to its h!U‘d_f qualities tlscwhcre. Tlmt Thea viridis should 
have stood whax: T. liohcn was killed, will doubtless be regarded as an addi¬ 
tional proof of the Black and Green Tea plants being distinct species. 

“ Such Japanese plants as hav» been the subject of cx[)crimcnt, have, in 
the greatest number of cases, afforded evidence that the vegetation of the 
colder parts of that region is well suited to our own. If Eriobotrya japonica, 
Ligustrum lucidum, Laurus caiuphora, and some others, were unable to resist 
the,winter, probably in conscqnenrg of their being naturally found in warm 
valleys, on the*other hand, thirteen or fourteen other shrubs proved hardy, 
among which are t^ benuyful new species of clematis; and even certain 
varieties of Camellia japonica exhibited a power of cudiiriiig cold which* 
•could not hafe been untici|>atc1i. 1 quite agree with Mr. Herbert, that the 
result of last winter’s frost is siichias to render it desirable that all the varieties 
of camellia should be tried out of doors, in order to ascertain wdiieli arc tlie 
most hardy. • 

“ The species native of tlfe Uimalaija Mounlains have rc.sistcd the cofd to so 
great an extent, that there can be no doubt of a^arge proportion of the vege¬ 
tation i»)f those northern parts of India proving hardy in England, Wales, and 
Ireland.*' Tfiisfact alone is of the highest interest, becausc^here tertaiulj^s no 
counfry mote ascessible to us, or whose productions are more worthy of being 
imported, whether for their v%lue as timber, their beauty and Variety as forest 
trees, or their brilliancy as tnere oj^ects of ornament. The ipere Inowled^e 
that tlic noble Deodar ceda^ is capable of ej^during the utmost rigoiir of an 
llngli^ winter is ahiAst alone sufficient to coinnensate for the destruction pro¬ 
duced by the frost among other plants. All the pines and firs appear more 
or less hardy, cxdpt Pinus longitblia, which is not a mountain species. Ben- 
thamia fwgifera, althdugti tendes in the midland coqntics, appears at home in 
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Cornwall and Devonshire; the beautiful Berberis, many Cotoneasters, a 
Euonymus, Juniperus recurva, Leyccsteria forniosa, all the Spiraeas, Viburnum 
cotinifolium, and, above all, the munificent Tthododcndron campanulatum, have 
to be added to our lists of common shrubbery plants. Clematis montana too 
proved so robust, that we have not only secured that beautiful addition to our 
climbers, among which variety is so much wanted, but have well-grounded 
expectations that some of the many other beautiful species of the same genus 
still to introduce, will prove ecjually suited to this climate. The results of the 
frost upon the hybrid Uhododendra have beeur'already sufficiently detailed 
(page 492.), and need not be repeated. 

“ The plants of the South of*]£uroj)e and adjacent countries have been for the 
.most part so long in cultivation hero, that much novelty in the results of the 
winter cannot be expected wdth regard to them ; nevertheless, some facts 
prove new, others confirm opinions which were not previously established to 
the satisfaction of every one, and a few are inexplicable upon any principle 
with which 1 am acquainted. That Aristolochia setnpervirens, a native of 
Candia; and Peganum Harmala, a common Syrian plant; Ilex balcarica and 
Bu'xus balearica, evergreens inhabiting the islands of Majorca and Minorca; 
Juniperus oxycedrus, quite a southern bush ; Pistacia terebinthus, which is 
not found wild north of the coast of the Mediterranean, should all have been 
found hardy where such plants as the tamarisk,'Arbutus Unedo, and the 
cypress perished, arc results which coidd hardly have been anticipated. They 
arc, however, of the first importance, because it will inuucc the more general 
cultivation of those among them which are beautiful. It is interesting to know 
that Arbutus Andritchne is more hardy than A. Unedo,'— a fact which may 
perhaps be connected with their very different localities when wiUl; the former 
being exposed to the severe cold of South-eastern Europe, while the latter, 
although wild in Ireland, is more pecidiar to the west of Europe. Connected 
with this is the important fact, that A. Andrachne inarched upon A. Unedo, in 
which condition it is usually sold ii. tlie nurseries, is unfit for planting, because 
of the tenderness of its stock. By taking care that plants of A. Audrachne, 
and also A. hybrida, are on their own roots, two fine evergreens may be con¬ 
sidered secured to the gardens of the greater part of England. That there 
should be a variety of the olive hardy enough to bear —without the 
slightest injury, may be a fact of value to the olive-grower in many parts of 
Europe, and renders it protbablc that this useful tree may be profitably raised 
for its oil in any part of Ireland. To the fruit-grower the hardiness of the 
Green Ischia fig is a good result, for it will enable this variety to be cultivated 
much further to the north than it has hitherto been thought possible to possess 
figs hs open standards. The Aleppo pine^seems to have generally perisbed; 
but Pinus brutia, a Calabrian species very like in habit, seems to be hardy. 
There has been some difference of opinion as to »he comparative hardiness of 
the species of Cerasus called “ Laurels ” in this country. The fact is now esta¬ 
blished beyond doubt, that C. lusitanica, thd' Portugal laurel, is much more 
hardy than C. laurocerasus, the common laurel. This could not have been 
expected from what are reported to be the natural habitv of those two species; 
the former inhabiting the mountains of Portugal and Madeira, where the 
climate is softened by the mil(U|^f the Atlantic, and the latter being found 
on the mountains of the mos4l|^ern parts of Europe and of Persia, where 
the winters arc more rigorons than in western countries. The deatlf x>f the 
Sweet Bay ahd_ the 'Laurnstinus, on the other hand, corresponds with what 
might beuanticipated from their inhabiting only the warm rifts of calcareous 
l-o^s in the^buth of Europe, where, if their branches are ever killed, their 
roots are>secured against all chances of dc^tructioh. 

- “ Of-eSr/® plaritt there i8Jtlle.to obs^vc furtner than that all the shrublw 
species are evident^ too tender to deserve cultivation, without protection-, nor^ 
of Cornwall .apd.. Devonshire. It is, however, satisfactorv to find that the 
ijmdskinn^ £ape'Bulbs and tuberous Pelargonin will'live th the open border, 
with oAl^ the aid' of a c/overing of fern-leaves, prooidhd the<-bofdar is well 
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drained; and the undoubtedly hardy habits of Aponogeton distachyon, and 
Richardia africana, have secured to us two additional handsome aquatics. 

I _ “ The low southern latitudes of South AmeridU have furnished u few, acces¬ 
sions to hardy collections, among which the Araucaria Dombeyi is the most 
interesting for the possessors of parks and large gardens, and it has now be¬ 
come an object of some national importance to procure supplies of seeds of 
this-plant from Valparaiso; for to introduce in abundance so remarkable a 
vegetable production as this is when old, with columnar trunks often 100 feet 
high, surmounted by a pyramid of grotesque branches, would be an object 
scarcely less than national, even if the plant did not furnish excellent timber, 
and an abundance of valuable resin. It also ap1)ears that Aristotelia Macqui, 
and the Escallonias, rubra and glanduiosa, all beautiful evergreens, are about 
as hardy as a Laurustinus, that the graceful little Berberis cnmctrifolia is 
regardless of cold, and that Colletia horrida, Duvaua ovata, and Heiinia sali- 
ciiblia, also^ecin likely to bear this climate. The preservation of herbaceous 
plants is less important; but it is satisfactory to know that some at least of 
the Alstromcrias may be henceforward regarded as hardy border flowers. 

“ The nqmbcr of Californian and Mexican plants in our gardens, which have 
been the subject of experiment, is inconsiderable. Of these it is found that 
the species from California are more tender than those from Mexico: a cir¬ 
cumstance doubtless to b8 explained by the Californian species having Imen 
taken indiscriminately from warm vidleys and mountain sides, while no one has 
thought of naturalizinf; any Mexican species except from the cold mountain 
ridges. What is masif important is tliat all the beautiful pines auii firs from 
these regions, of whose habits so little was previously known, prove to be per¬ 
fectly hardy wherever they have been tried, with the exception of Pmus 
insignis and P. leiophylla. 

" The winters of Nurllt America arc usually so rigorous north of the districts 
warmed by the (iulf of Mexico, that to state that a plant is from the United 
States, is usually equivalent to saying it is "hardy. There are, however, some 
exceptions to that rule, and it was requisite to possess the experience of such 
a winter as this, in order to jjjdgc whetljer the plants from the British posses¬ 
sions on tlic J’acific would be as hardy as those from the Atlantic side of the 
Rocky Mountaitis. The latter seems now to lie well established, for of all 
the numerous valuable plants introduced by the Society from North-west 
America, not one of any importaflcc, with the exception perhaps of Arbutus 
procera, proved tender; and what is of the utmost practical importance, it is 
now clear that Abies Douglasii, a species that grows as fast as the larch, 
which has much better timber, is evergreen, and grows to an enormous size, is 
pcrfoctly suited {o the climate of flreat Britain. Yuccas also resisted the 
frost so very general^, that they may be safely introduced into gardens as 
hardy endogenous shrubs; and the same observation applies to Vaccinium. 
ovatum, one of the handsdniest^of evergreens. That I’inus palustris should 
nave so generally perished may be a matter of regret, but can excite no sur¬ 
prise considering that it is cxclustvdy a native of the southern states of the 
North American union.* 

“ Not the least interesting of the fticts observed during this winter was this; 
that in fhose places where the cold was very severe, the more plants were ex- 
po.scd the less they sufferad, and that on the* iJbhtrary, the more they were 
shcltere'd without being actually protected artificially, tbp more extensively 
they were injured. Thus in the Garden of the Horticultural Society, in a 
warm soil, a«d ifluch sheltercjf by other trees, old plants of tli^coilhn'on Ar¬ 
butus were killed to the grgund, or entirely destroyed, while in rav ^wn gar¬ 
den, in a cold wet soil, the ArbutusKlid not suffer ^t all; and In like ijjanner, 
ci^tuses ofi all descriji^ons wSre in the forme* case totally destroyd!!, while in 
the latter, C. Cyprius, and C. oorbbriensis were sgarccly injured. >At Kew, 
in the warm Botai^ Garden, and sheltered by mats and % wooden frame, a 
fine (old nlant of the /Chilian Araucaria perished at the ex.t|eihities, and at? 
Highcler^ the «8at of the*£arl of Carnarvon, that pltint suffered in a sheltered 
1840. Sept, h l 
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situation among trees ; but it passed the winter perfectly uninjured, with the 
thermometer at —5°, in the same place, when planted upon the open lawn , 
exposed to all the seventy bf the weather. In many places the vine was 
killed in Vineries, the fires of which had not been lighted, while it received no 
harm upon the open wall. At the village of Great Malvern, a very cold and 
exposed place, situated on the eastern slope of a ridge of high hills, Mr. Dill- 
wyn found that none of the evergreens were at all injured, though they 
suffered severely on the plain, two or three hundred-feet below the village, and 
in the neighbourhood of Worcester, which is only eight miles distant. This 
corresponds with a remark made by White in his Selborne, letter 63, that in 
the severe frost of 1784, his evergreens suffered much in his warm sequestered 
garden, while those in such an exalted and near situation as Newton were un¬ 
injured. Mr. Williams observed, that at Cheltenham there was a very marked 
difference between the injury sustained by plants in the lower part of the town, 
and in the higher ground above the ‘ Montpellier Spa in the,, former, the 
Laurustinus were turned brown and withered ; in the latter, they in a great 
measure escaped. In the low ground at Brenchley, the Arbutus was killed, 
but on higher levels it escaped ; and in the same place, under the syinie circum¬ 
stances, the double white camellia escaped, but the single red was killed ; in 
short, the genend rule was found by Mr. Hooker to be, that those plants the 
most sheltered from the north, and open to the south and south-east, were the 
most injured, but on the high grounds, open to the north and screened from 
the south, plants suffered much less; there, many o) the most hardy kinds 
of stamlard Chinese roses escaped, and the hulhes, junrcis, and Portugal 
laurels were not in the least injured. At Brenchley there are some ex¬ 
tensive Portugal laurel hedges, which run from the highest to the lowest 
parts of the groundsthese [iresented a striking instance of the effects of 
the frost; in the lowest part they were quite killed to the ground, were 
gradually less injured as the ground rises, and on the upper part of the 
ground the hedges were in a fiiic healthy state. Mr. Philip Davies Cnoke 
tells me that he saw in Wales a shrubbery at least six hundred feet above 
the sea, as little, if not less inju^^ed than those in lower regions, and a 
fig-tree, against a house above AOO feet above the sea, puttiqg out leaves 
although it had not had any protection whatever. At iDropmore, Pho- 
tinia serrulata, where sheltered, had its branches killed down to the main 
stem, while another plant in a more cxfjioscd situation suffered but little 
injury. At Ilcdlcaf, Portugal laurels, in high situations, escaped with scarcely 
any damage, while they suffereil severely in low and warmer places; At 
Owston, near Doncaster, the Banksian roses were destroyed in warm places, 
but against a wall, completely excluded "from the sun, they were butdittle 
injured. ’ Among other things lost at North IStoncham, was a Kosa multi- 
flora, 30 feet high and 30 feet wide, in full vigt ur, ancT'Upwards of 20 years 
old, against the south part of the house, (^ould It have been, sheltered from 
the influence of the sun, and consequent unprepared and violent exposure to 
frost, Mr. Bcadon docs not conceive that Sie should have lost it. At Belsay,, 
in Northumberland, Sir Charles Monck found a great' difference between the * 
effects of the frost m a new garden, in a low, dry,sitil;ation, and in an old one, 
placed at an elevation above the sea many feet higher; in the laftcr a tree of 
the sweet bay was only a ^ttle scorched in the leaves. Viburnum strictum 
an<J. evergreen oa|(S were unhurt, and Pinus halepensis but Ihtle injured; 
but in the former, that is in the low, warm garden, cypresses of 7. years’ 
growth “.vere mostly killed, Quercus Gramuntyi, white broolh, Colletia serra- 
;ifolia, Bex Perado, rosemorv, Anagyris indica, Buxus balearica, Buddlea glo- 
bosa,,,tire Fuciisia, Yucca, Cistus, Laurirstinus, Arbutus, and Erica arborea, 
were killed, or killed'to the grsund at least, ft is u^-less to multiply sqch 
facts. They, and all of a like nature, however paradoxical they ma/’appear, 
are no douht to berexplained on the same principle as the practice of selecting 
a northern exposure for Moutan paeonies, and similar plants, which are apt 
, to stifler from early spring frosts. <> « . r 
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It is well known, that plants in a state of growth suiFer more from frost, 
than those which are dormant. I have seen young shoots of the oak, and 
ash, blackened by fro^t in the month of Jun^, in the hedgerows of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and yet we know how capable arc those natives of the soil of 
resisting with impunity our severest winters. This is undoubtedly owing in 
a great measure, if not c.vclusivciy, to their tissue containing much more fluid 
when in a growing state, than when they are dormant. The more succulent 
a plant, or a part of a plant, the more tender it is under equal circumstances. 
An oak, or an ash, is nearly exhausted of its fluid contents by the leaves, 
before the frost sets in, and, in fact, the fall of those organs in deciduous trees 
is probably caused, in part, by the inability orthe stem to supply them in 
autumn with an adequate quantity of fluid food ; during tlic winter, but little 
water is added to the contents of the stem, until after the severest frosts are 
past and the return of spring, when the sap is attracted upwards by the bud¬ 
ding leaver The winter, therefore, is the dry season of such plants, and for 
that reason the period in which they arc least liablo to the effects of frost. 
But if any unusual circuiustancc alters this habit, the capability of resisting 
frost is alyired with it; and thus tlic arbutus, the vine, the araucaria, and 
the other plants mentioned in the instances lately quoted, stationed in warm 
sheltered situations, were stiinuluted (ireuiaturcly into growth, their stems 
were filled with fluid, anti they were, in consequence, affected by frost in a 
much gri^ater degree than when, from the coltlness of a station, they were 
kept in their ordinary*wintcr condition. 

Nothing seems rntwe generally to have excited surprise, than tljjit so many 
jdaiits, apparently killed, sprang up again from the roots. Hence it has been 
generally said, that many sjiecies which would have survived, if undisturbed, 
were thrown away, in the eager haste of gardeners to remove objects, which 
had become unsightly. Some have indeed ignorantly imagined, that the mere 
act of cutting de.ad' stems down had the effect of destroying the lingering 
vitality of the root. No personi in the sHghtest degree acquainted with the 
nature of vegetable life, could entertain such an idea as the last; but for the 
first, therg is no doubt somg foundation. In all cases, the roots of trees 
suffer from frost less than the stems, partly perhaps because the vitality of a 
root is greater than that of a stem, as Mr. Knight long since showed j but 
more especially because they arc so much less exposed to cold. That the 
earth, being a bad conductor of%eat, should remain in winter at a higher 
temperature than the superincumbent atmosphere will excite no surprise; 
but probably few persons are aware to how small a degree the temperature of 
the earth is lowered in this country, during even long-continued and severe 
frost. Ill ordiv to measure the ex’idt diffbrence between the temperature of 
the earth, and the ^ir, experiments have Ibr soitte time been in progress in 
the Society’s Oardcti. Twc» thermometers have been buried in the earth,, 
,one at the dgpth of 1 foot, tjje other at the depth of 2 feet, and their 
indications have been noted daily. It will be seen, troni the following table, 
that the ground was^never frozSn to the depth ofufoot, in the Society’s 
Garden, even while the temperature of the surface was as low as ij" below 
zero, ami that it did not fall to within 6° of freezing at Ae depth of 2 feet 
during the same period. 1 cannot pretend to exphun the discrepancy between 
this statement, and the observations of those wh# have found the rarth frozen 
to the depth of more than 2 feet during the past winter, especially, aj the 
soil in which my observations were made is far from dry; but the fact as now 
stated is editain.' In order to check the geothermometrical pbsesvations, I 
caused the earth of the gqfden to be broken up during the frost, for tlje 
purpose of ascertaining how deep 4ic soil was hardened, and *the result was 
ag followA : — In thei^itcheti-garden quartef, 9 inches; in a hannoam foo^ 
path, fO inches ; in the Arboretum, atljoining the ijpothermometers, 8 inches; 
in the Arboretum^ where the turf is chiefly composed of hioss, 5 inches. 
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Rentier of Geothermometers in the Garden (f the Hortictdtural Soaety in the 
Month of January, 1838. 



1 Foot deep. 

2 Feet deep. 


1 Foot deep. 

2 Feet deep. 

January 1 
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46 
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“ It will doubtless have been remarked, that in the ‘previous observations, 
it has been assumed tliat the destruction which took,, place among plants 
was owing to-the intensity of the cold on the morning of the 20th of Janiiur}-. 

I am aware that, in the opinion of some intelligent observers, it was not so 
much the excess of cdid which produced death, as the subsequent thaw, 
either on the 22d of January, when the thermometer rose to 46“, or in the 
end of the month, and in February. This opinion seems to be formed upon 
the absence of any appearance of death in some cases till that time, and also 
upon the well known fact, that frozen vegetables and trees, suddenly thawed, 
will die, while they recover, if the temperature is raised by (dow degrees. 
The absence of the appearance of deaVh in certain plants, till somp ‘time after 
it actually takes place, is perhaps owing to the decomposition, which is 
induced by the intensity of cold, either being suspended so long as they 
remam frozen, or proceeding very slow-ly*'in cold weather. That it really 
was the excessive cold, which in general produced destruction, may be con¬ 
cluded from this; that such effects as we experienced last winter are not 
observed in milder winters, in which rapid tliaws succeed severe freezing; 
and, because it seems certain from what'we know of plants that it is*not 
the mere act of freezing, (or unfreezing, that destroys ^vegetable life; it is 
necessary that the amount of freezing should teach scAnc unknown point, 
•which seems to vary in different species. ^Dr. Kcuflfcr has fihown {Edin .. 
Neva Phil. Joum., 1830, p. 141.), that trees are frozen within certain limits 
without apparent injury. In some trees, hfc ascertained that the temperature 
was lowered *to +5“, or even to without the' power of vegetation 

suKring; so that the reduction of vegetable tissue*by cold into that state 
which is succeeded by an immediate decomposition of the organic parts, varies 
in different species accordingrto their peculiar nature. 

“ In considering the various circumstances alluded to in this paper, I was 
natulally led to inquire into the exact manner in which the death of plants 
is caused^jy cold. Very little, however, is to jbe learned u^Son 'this subject 
from the writings of physiologists. , , 

The'common opinion is, that frost aot« mechanically upon the tissue of 
plants, i<y expanding the fluid they contain, and htirstinir relk nrweRiiclii in 
which it is enclosed. ,. 

'* M. Goeppert, of Breslau, in a paper, originally read cit the meeting of 
flerman naturalists at Leipsig in 1829, briefly abstracted in Ohen’s Isis'for 
1830, p. 497., aVid translated in the EdiihufghJoumud if Naiunfl and Geolo¬ 
gical Science for 1831, p. 180., denies that this supposedilaceradon of vege- 
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table tissue by frost takes place. He is represented to hare stated, that the 
changes which plants undergo, when they are killed by cold, do not consist 
I in a bursting of them vessels or cells, but solely in an extinction of vitality, 
which is followed by changes in the chemical composition of their juices. 

“ Professor Morren, of Liege, in a paper, printed in the fifth volume of the 
Siillciin dc PAcademic JtoyaJc de Sruxclles, has published some exceedingly 
interesting observations upon this subject. Like M. Geeppert, he denies the 
truth of the statement generally made, that frost produces death in plants by 
bursting thqjr vessels ; and he assigns the effect to other causes. His more 
important conclusions are, I. That no organ wl^atever is tom by the action of 
frost, except in very rare cases when the vesicles of cellular tissue give way, 
but that the vesicles of plants are separated from each other by frost without 
laceration. 2. That neither the chlorophyll, the nucleus of cells, elementary 
fibre, amylaceous matter, raphides, nor the various crystals contained in ve¬ 
getable tissue, undergo any alteration, unless perhaps in the case of amyla¬ 
ceous matter, which in some cases is converted into sugar, no doubt, in 
coiiscqucncc of the action of some acid, formed by the decomposition of the 
organic parts. 3. That the action of frost operates separately upon each 
individual elementary organ, so that a frozen plant contains as many icicles 
as there are cavities contaiping fluid ; the dilatation thus produced not being 
suflicient to burst the sides of the cavities. 4. That such dilatation is prin¬ 
cipally owing to the .<|pparation of the air contained in the water. 5. That 
this disengagement of air by water during the act of congelation, is the most 
injurious of all the (iihmnomcna attendant upon freezing : introdusing gaseous 
matter into organs not intended to elaborate it, and bringing about the first 
stage in a decomposition of the sap and the matters.it precipitates ; so that 
with a thaw commences a new chemical action destructive of vegetable life. 
6. That the expansion df the cells, and aquiferous organs, drives a great 
quantity' of water into the air-cells, ani^ air-vessels, so that the apparatus 
intended to contain liquid only, contains water and air, while that wnich is 
iiatuRilly a vehicle for air conveys water. Such an inversion of functions 
must nec^isf irily be destructive to vagetable life; even if death were not 
produced in frpzcn plants by the decomposition of their juices, the loss of 
their cxcitabilitv, and the chemical disturbance of all their contents, 

“ Professor Morren’s observat^ns were made upon various plants frozen in 
the spring of the present year, having been exposed to a temperature of —4° 
to -p 9° Fahrenheit. One of his statements I give in his own words. ‘ In 
the parenchyma of many pliints, imd especially in that of succulent fruits, it is 
easy to ascertain what modifications,arc caused by frost in the internal organs 
of plants. If » frozen apple is opened, it is olivious that the ice is not a con-, 
tinuous mass, but that it is a collection of a multitude of little microscopical 
icicles. Under the* micrqsSope the fact becomes evident. We know now* 
> excessively hard some fruits bcoeme when frozen by this mosaic of icicles, es¬ 
pecially pears. If we thaw them,,it is seen that on the instant a multitude of 
air-bubbles arc cxtrici^ed from the juice of the fruit, and that this juice has 
then acquired new cheipical qutdities. I wished to ascertain the cause of these 
phmnomena, and the following is what observation has shown me. I studied 
for this purpose more particularly the tissue of ^e apple. Each cell is filled 
with a small icicle, which*has in its middle a bmible of air. We know that 
when watef freezes, the crystals so arrange themselves, that the air separated 
fromitheir mas^hy the solidification of the liquid is intercalated be^een their 
planes. Tfiis air also placcs'ritself in a mass of congealed water in a r^ular 
manner, the nature of which depends entirely upon that assumed b> the crys¬ 
tals, as may be seen by freezing^ater in a cylindrical vessel, wj^enathe air- 
bubbles always assuAe the iVm of a very long cone, terminated by a spherical 
cap. ^ The augifientation of the volume of watSr i» in grijat measure owing to 
this interposition %f masses of air. All these effects take place in each cell of 
a ffozen apple,twhichnl^s increjises ill size because each cells of its tissue be¬ 
comes individually larger. When thawed, the cell lecovers itself by the elas- 
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tidty of its vegetable membrane, and frozen fruit becomes, as we know, very 
mutm shrivelled. Each cell, therefore, acts like a bottle of frozen water, only 
there is no bursting, because the membrane is extensible.** < 

“ But when plants, easily killed by cold, are exposed to so low a temperature 
as that just described, it is to be feared that jihacnomena actually coilnected 
with the destruction of vegetable life may be intermixed with others, which 
merely indicate the physical effects of cold upon vegetable matter already dead. 
For the purpose of judging how far this conjecture'is well founded, I have 
carefully examined the intst mortem appearances of several plants .killed by ex¬ 
posure to a temperature artificially reduced only to from 28“ to 30° Fabren- 
neit. These observations, while they have confirmed the general accuracy of 
Professor Morren's statements, have led to other conclusions which also ap¬ 
pear important. 

“ I could not find the vesicles of cellular tissue separable from each other, 
even in the most succulent species submitted to experiment, and«I conclude 
that this circumstance, 'to which Professor Morren attaches importance, and 
to which M. Payen ascribes the difficulty of extracting starch from frozen po¬ 
tatoes, is not so much connected with the destruction of vegetakle life as a 
result produced upon the tissue by a great intensity of cold. I did, however, 
find it lacerated in several cases, as if by the distension of the fluid it had 
contained. In a Stapelia the whole of the cellular tissue was soft, and de¬ 
formed, as if it had been extended, with but little pow/'r of recovering itself 
again, and several large irregular lacerated cavities were observed. The same 
appearances were remarked in Euphorbia Tiruealli, but the laceration of the 
tissue was much less extensive. In Hibiscus llo.sa Sinensis the cells of the 
cortical integument ('mesophla-um) werevery much torn, and in Hibiscus niili- 
taris not only the cells of the bark, but especially those of the pith, were so 
completely broken up, that it was difficult to obtain a thin slice of those parts 
for examination. In no case, howpver, have I found any kiml of tissue rup¬ 
tured, except the .soft cellular dodecahedral or prisniatical. It would lilso 
seem that M. Payen recogni.ses the laceration of tissue by frost, for he ascribes 
the acridity of frozen potatoes to an oitravasatio'i of the acrid matter which 
exists in the cpiphlecum of such.tubers, and which, in a natura^stute, is locked 
up in the cells of which that part consists. Independently of these ob¬ 
servations, it is not to be doubted that fros|| docs split the tissue of plants. I 
saw the youngest shoots of Erica meditcrranca, cinerca, and others, shivered 
into thousands of pieces in the Horticultural Society’s Garden, on the morning 
of the 20th of .January. The branches of Melaleucas were rent to their points 
at Carclcw. Several casc.s, among others,tjiat of the common holly, were ob¬ 
served at Claremont, where the bark was split, and rent asf.ndcr from "the 
wood below it; and Sir (Jswald Mosley has given me thg following instance, 
■which occurred under his own observation. ‘ An «ak tree, growing upon the 
south side of a hill, ir, a sheltered situation, ki Knightly Park,'"near Burton- ’ 
upon-Trent, in the county of Stafford, wa? rent in the severe frost of last 
winter in two diflferent places, to the height of 13 ft. 3<in. There was an in¬ 
terval of 11 in. between the two shakes, which were each of them one quarter 
of an inch wide, and extended in dc|)th to the heart' of the tree. The girth of 
the tree is 6 ft. 10 in., and a^soon as the frost went the openings dosed again, 
and the tree is now as flourishing as ever.’ To these cases many more might 
be added. ' . ** 

“The (organisation of woody tissue appears to be affected, iuit not by 
laceration.' If a frozen and unfrozen transverse dice of the stem of Hibiscus 
Ebsa Siniznsis 4c placed, side by side, upon Ihe field of the microscope, it is 
obviousr.th^t the diameter of the tubes of the wqpd and liber is co^osiderably 
less in the former than in the latter; this appears to be (Jwing to an incrcasq 
in the thickness of tjie sides oV the tubes, which has the effect of diminishing 
^eir calibre. * 

“ The expulsion of air from aeriferous organs, and I'ufintroductionof it mto 
parts not intended to contain it, is a striking phaenomcnon. Ev^'y one must ' 
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have remarked that when a leaf has been frozen to death, it changes colour as 
soon as thawed, acquiring a deeper green, and being of nearly the same depth 
^f colour on both sides ; the same ajipearance'is produced by placing a leaf 
under the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, and in both cases is owing to 
the abstmetion of air from the myriads of little air-chambers contained in the 
substance of this organ. If the leaf of Hibiscus Rosa Sinensis in its natural 
state is examined, by tearing off' the parencliyina from the epidermis with vio¬ 
lence, it will be found that the spniucter of its stomates, the cells of the 
c[)idermis, and the chambers immediately below the latter, are all distended 
with air; butfin the frozen leaf of this plant, the air has entirely disappeared; 
the sphincter of the stomates is empty; the ufipcr and under sides of the 
cells of the epidermis have collapsctl, and touch each other, and all the ca¬ 
vernous parenchyma below the epidermis is transparent, as if filled with fluid. 
Whither the air is conveyed is not apparent; but as the stomates have evi- 
*(lently lost (^cir excitability, and arc in many cases open, it may be supposed, 
that a part of the air at least has been expelled from tlie leaf; and as the pith 
of this plant, in its natural state, contains very little air, and in the frozen state 
is found to distended with air, it is also probable that a part of the gaseous 
matter expelled from the leaf when frozen is driven through the petiole into 
the pith. In the petiole of this plant arc numerous annular and reticulated 
vessels, which under ordilTary circumstances arc filled with air, but after 
freezing arc found filled with fluid; is it not possible that their functions may 
have been disturbed, the violent forcing of air through them into the pith, 
and that when that action cciised, they were incapable of recovering from the 
overstrain, and filled with fluid filtering through their sides ? That annular 
ducts are in some way affected by frost was shown Iiy their state in a thawed 
branch of Euphorbia Tirucalli, w'hen they were found in a collapsed state, 
empty of both air and fluidgwith their siiles shrivelled, and with the fibre itself, 
which forms the rings, also wrinkled transversely. Facts of an analogous kind 
wer-j remarked by me in Erica sulphurea. • The minute long-haired leaves of 
this species .■'re in their natural state firm, bright green, with a rigid petiole, 
and upon being exposed to jircssure in a covipressoriiitn, at first offer perceptible 
resistance lo its action, and afterwards, as the pressure increases, discharge, 
chiefly through their petiole, a great quantity of air. But leaves of this 
plant, which have been frozen by exposure to the temperature of 27° are very 
different; they arc softer, dull oliv% green, with a flaccid petiole, and offer but 
little resistance to pressure; y et, although they give way freely, the quantity of 
air which the compressorium expels is comparatively small, and readily driven 
out. Moreover, the long hairs of this plant, which in the natural state are 
occu^iied by flu^, were always fouTid filled with air after freezing, and this 
without pressure having been exercised upon them.* 

“ I am inclined to4cfer to«this cause the well-known fact, of which many ^ 
^ases occurred this wintef, that the sudden exposure of frozen plants to 
warmth will kul them ; though tncy may not suffer if wSrined gradually. In 
such cases, it may be supposed thdt the air, forced into parts not intended to 
contmn it, is expanded'violently, and thus increases the disturbance already 

f iroduced by its expulsfon/rom the proper air cavities; while,on the other 
land, when the thaw is gradual, the air may retreat by degrees from its new 
situation without producing additional derangemtnt of the tissue. It is also 
possible thah leaves, from which their natural air has been expelled by the act 
of freezing, may, from that circumstance, have their tissue too little prot^ted 
from the evffpoAtmg force of^he solar rays, which we know prqducMi specific 
stimulus of a powerful kind ^pon those organs. , 

“ These circumstances are, in themselves alone, suiimient *to aedbunt for 
d^ath being produce^ in plants by frost; aid it is chilfly to such at these, 
that Pfbfessor Morren has directed his attention. It however appears to me 
that there are son* other points of importance to ^hich »observers have not 
applied themsclycs. • , « 

“^Thegregn colouring matter l»f leaves, or cliloropliyll, is certainly afffected 

L L 4 
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by so little as only two or three degrees of frost. In Stapelia, when thawed, it 
is found eollected into clusters, and apparently half dissolved. In Euphorbia 
Tirucalli, when the plant is- alive, it is extremely abundant, and consists of 
distinct spheroidal transparent particles, but, after a slight freezing, a con¬ 
siderable part of it disappears, and the remainder loses its transparency, 
becomes fusiform, is sometimes surrounded by coagulated gelatinous colourless 
matter, and many of the particles appear as if burst. In the green subcu¬ 
taneous parenchyma of the leaf of Hibiscus Rosa Sinensis, the vesicles forming 
the sides of the air chambers arc filled with distinct, angular, deep green par¬ 
ticles, which, after freezing, become amorphous, and seem as if partially dis-' 
solved. It is possibly to the*decomposition, of which these appearances are 
the incipient signs, that the extremely offensive odour of some frost-bitten 
plants, especially the Laurustiniis, when thawed, is to be ascribed. 

“ The amylaceous matter, which is so abundant in many plants, also under-' 
goes alteration. This has been remarked by Professor Morren,,who found 
that when potatoes are frozen, a part of their starch disappears, leaving the 
deformed integuments behind it,and he suspected that the starch thus lost had 
furnished the sugar formed in the proce.ss of freezing this tuber. ,,1 believe it 
will be found a general lact, that starch is materially altered by frost, for I have 
always found that the amylaceous particles seem less abundant in a plant after 
freezing than before, and of those wdneh remain, a"part is generally becoming 
amorphous, clustered together, and certainly diminished in size. This is par¬ 
ticularly striking in Hibiscus militaris. In that plani the cells of the pith 
abound in^ amylaceous granules, and arc often quite ^lled with them; and 
they also occur abundantly inside the cells of the bark, of the medullary rays, 
and even of the tubes of the wood, and, in short, everywhere except inside the 
woody tubes of the libdr; so that a thin slice of the stem of this plant, treated 
with iodine, forms a most beautiful microscopical object. But after being 
frozen, a great part of the starch disappears, and the |)articlcs which remain are 
not more than a half or quarter tiieir former size. I have nut, however^ re¬ 
marked among them any appearance of dissolving; neither have 1 been able to 
observe any change in the curious double-headed bodies, in fo/;m resembling 
dumb-bells, found in the vessels of Euphorbias, imd siqiposcd to be a state of 
amylaceous matter, because iodine colours them violet; they appeared to me 
to be in precisely the same state before and after the plant was frozen to death. 
M Payen, however, denies that any starch‘whatever is lost in frozen potatoes 
{Compfes rntdus, vi. 343.); but as only a small part of his important treatise 
on amylaceous matter has reached this country, I am unable to state in what 
way he cxplmns the action of cold upon this substance. 

“ Finally, it appears that frost exercises h specific action upp.n the lateie, de¬ 
stroying its power of motion. If, us Professor Schultz supposes, this is the 
vital fluid of plants, such a fact would alone act;ouiit fi^r the fatal effects of 
a low temperature. In all Aic cases 1 ha^ observed frost y,oagulates this, 
fluid, collecting it inflo amorphous masses. In Stapelia, where the laticiferous 
vessels are easily found, the latex itself is 4o transparent, that it is difficuit to 
perceive it in a living state, even with the best glasses"; but after freezing it 
IS distinctly visible, resembling half coagulated water.* In the Hibiscus above 
mentioned, the stem is covered with long, rigid, simple hairs, filled with a 
plexus of capillary laticiferais vessels of extreme, tenuity, but in which the 
motion of the latex may be seen beautifully with the ^ of am inch object 
glasi'of an acbroiffatic microscope. Upon being thawed, aftm" freezing, all 
this appaCHtus^is found reduced to some misshqiicn sraarate Saesf of fine gru- 
mous matter, fn which no motion can be det-ecti^l. That these vessels lose 
ttieir viuflity after freezing, may indeed bs. seen.without the aid of a micro¬ 
scope ;^’foW'if a stem^ of a Ficur- clastica, or a Buphorlya, or any Bach pla%t, 
which discharges an abundance of milk whesi wounded, be-first frozen, and 
then thawed, no mi& willVuUow the incision. t 

, “ From these facts, I think we must draw the conclusi^in, thi^ the fatal effect 
of frost upon plants is a more complicated attion than has been supposed ; of.. 
which the following arc the more important pbsenomena 
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“1. A distension of the cellular succulent parts, oflcn attended by lacera¬ 
tion ; and always l)y a destruction of their irritability. 

** 3. An expulsion of air from the aeriferouS passages and cells. . 

“ 3. An introduction of air, cither expelled from the air passages, or dis¬ 
engaged by the decomposition of water, into parts intended exclusively to 
contain fluid. 

“ 4. A chemical decomposition of the tissue and its contents, especially of 
the chlorophyll. . 

“ 5. A destruction of the vitality of the latex, and a stoppage of the action 
of its vessels. 

“ 6. An obstruction of the interior of the lubes of plcurenchyma, by the 
distension of their sides. 

“ These phaenomcna may be considered in part mechanical, in part chemical, 
and in part vital. The two latter are beyond our controul, and probably 
depend, i 4 part, upon the quality of fluid and organic matter, which may re¬ 
sist the action of cold in diflerent degrees, according to their various modifi« 
cations ; and, in part, upon specific vitality. Salt and water freeze at various 
tcmpcratiifes, according to the density of the mixture, from 4° to 27° ; oil of 
turpentine at 14°; oil of bergamot at 23° ; vinegar at 28°; milk at 30° ; 
water at 32°; olive oil at 30° ; oil of anise at 30° ; and it is not to be 
doubted, that, in like mlinncr, the fluid contents of plants, which we know 
arc infinitely modified, will resist the action of cold in very different degrees. 

“ The mechanical action of frost may however undoubtedly be guarded against 
to a great extent, ^t is well known, that the same plant growin^in a dry cli¬ 
mate, or in a dry soil, or in a situation thoroughly drained from water during 
w'inter, will resist much more cold, than if cultivated in a damp climate, 
or in wet soil, or in a place affected by water in winter. Whatever tends to 
render tissue moist will‘increase its power of conducting heat, and conse¬ 
quently augment the susceptibility of plants to the influence of frost; and 
whatever tends to diminish their humidit/, will also diminish their conducting 
power, and with it their susceptibility ; this is an invariable law, and must 
conscqucntlv be regarded a fundaq^ental principle in Horticulture, upon 
attention* to which all success in the adaptation of plants to a climate less 
warm than their own will essentially depend. The destructive effects of frost 
upon the succulent parts of [ilimts, or upon their tissue when in a succulent 
condition, may be thus accounted Tor, independently of the mechanical expansion 
of their parts; indeed, it is chiefly to that circumstance, that Dr. Neuffer 
ascribes the evil influence of cold in the spring; for he found, that at Tu¬ 
bingen nearly all trees contain 8 per cent, more of aqueous parts in March 
thifti at the eiyl of January ; and the experience of the past winter shows, 
that the cultivation of plants in situations too niuch sheltered, where they 
are liable to be snmulate# into growth, and (onsequently to be filled with 
fluid, by thc,warmtli ancf brightness of a mild protracted autumn, exposes 
them to the same bad consequences as growing them in damp places, or where 
their wood is not ripgned, that il to say, exhausted of superfluous moisture, 
and strengthened by the deposition of solid matter, resulting from such ex¬ 
haustion.” * 


•miscellaneous intelligence. 

Ari< I. General Notices . 

• 

Steeli^s improved Kilchen-ltan^e. —Messrs. W. andjP. St&le, tne^ost ex- 
^nsive ihanufacturisg and Turnishing ironiflongers in Edinburgh, have lately 
'compfeted a kitchen-range whJth appears to us^to Jie by far the most complete 
apparatus of theAind hitherto brought under public notice. Though qhiefly 
calbulat^d for )prgc cstajjlishments, yet it may be so far reduced in dimeosioift, 
M to be'put up for 25/.; though, for l&rge mansions, club-houses, hotels, &c., 
it will cost from 50/, to 100/ There arc two features in it which are new 
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and to us very satisfactory. 1st, A power of heating a reservoir'of water at 
the top of the house, 100 ft. or more above the level of the boiler, from which 
hot water can be distributed all' over the house for baths, washing, housemaid’s 
closets, or other purposes. This has been done before, but never in such a 
manner as to be perfectly free from liability to accidents. 2d, A mode of 
cleansing the cisterns effectually, without any further trouble to servants than 
merely turning one or two cocks. There are roasting-ovens on the principle 
of Mr. Strutt’s; a boiling-table, or hot hearth, like Count Kumford’s; arrange¬ 
ments for steaming or boiling to any extent; and the whole is efRjeted by one 
fire, which is open, and bcfo|re which meat may be roasted in the usual 
manner. The drawings have been explained and detailed to us by Mr. Steele, 
and also to a number of London architects, and some ranges arc in the coiirsc 
of being put up both in England and Scotland. A more detailed description 
will be given in the forthcoming Supplement to our Enci/ctojja-dia of Cottage 
Architecture ; and, in the mean time, this notice will, we trust, be duly prized 
by such of our readers rts arc building, and can afford to lay out 25/. or 30/. 
for a kitchen-range.— Cond. 

Ironwork coated mth Gas Liquor, Tar, or Pilch, is found to bo far less 
durable than when painted with lead and oil, in the usual manner. I do not 
know how to account for this chemically, but such js the fact. The oxidation 
is greatly accelerated in a damp situation, but it takes place even in coal¬ 
scuttles kept in dry rooms. Of course the circnuistam^ of gas liquor being 
unfit for preserving iron does not militate against its fitness for preserving 
wood.— P.G. Edinburgh, Jul^ IHkO. f 

A'-rt. II. Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

EkI'ILLE, the Seal of the Earl of,St'»»ford, in Worcestershire. — I last week 
visited Enville, being one of the few old liberidly conducted cstublishincnts at 
the present time in existence, and sincerely hope Ills Lordship may live long to 
administer to the wants of all around •him with the same gencrolity ns here¬ 
tofore. The plants, as usual, were looking remarkably well jimler the able 
superintendence of Mr. Beddard. There is a large house for orchidaceous 
plants, containing many rare species: therei..are some very fine specimens of 
Stanh/mea, Gongoro, and dcndrobiiuns ; also a fine jilant of A^ridcs odoratuni 
in full flower, bearing three scapes of beautiful and delightfully scented flowers ; 
with many others equally interesting. In the forcing department, in the 
management of which Mr. Beddard has foytuiany years been so successful jind 
celebrated, there were somp very fine productions, especially'Jiines, melons, 
&e.; the peaches were in finer perfection than w;,e ever before saw any. As 
we enter the pleasure-grounds on the north-west side of the hall, a beautiful 
picture presents itsclO>-looking over an extensive lawn and plantations. C>n 
the lawn are some of the finest specimens oj* ornamental trees and shrubs in 
England; especially some magnificent limes, one of them branching close 
to the ground, and measuring u[>wards of 110 ya-ds in circumference; 
also very fine Spanish chestnuts, iiurple becches,'‘dcciduous cypress,- Tihtis 
Cdtinus, &c. &c. The woocjy and |>lantatiuus, at this season of the year, 
present a most pleasing spectacle. — L. P. Ilandswortk, near Binnmgham, 
June 63. 18401 t _ 

Art. III?' 2'he Royal Botanic Society tj" London, 'inner Circle, 

Regent’s Par'll. *■ 

This l^ctety is nowfso far estahf ished, that, afief- comba|;ing many Oimflicting 
opinions, they have settled upan a highly approved design for laying oVit the< 
gardens, and feel th^mselrSs in a condition to make an application to the 
ntemUbrs for the purpose of raising a sura sufficient to i^omplete immediately 
the laying out of the gardens to sucb> an extent, arid m such a mknner, as 
may gain the entire confidence of the well-wishers of the ^Institution. 
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The Committee recommend to the Council as follows : — “ That the pro¬ 
posed sum of 5000^. be raised by the issue of_ debentures for sums of 100/. 
•and 50/. each to such parties as shall be willing to advance such amount for 
a period of five or seven years, and that such debentures shall bear Interest 
at the rate of five per cent per annum, payable half-yearly,” 

Report of Dccimus Burton, Esq., the Architect, and of Mr. Robert Marnock, 
the Curator, dated 15th July, 1840. 

“ In accordance with tfie resolution of the Council passed on the 3d inst., 

• we have designed the accompanying plan for laying out the gardens in the 
Regent’s Park, and beg leave to submit the follctwing explanatory report. 

“ It appears to us a matter of certainty that a Botanic Garden, placed in so 
favourable a situation, would become a popular jilacc of resort for the higher 
and middle classes, admitted as at the Zoological Society’s Gardens, provided 
^he ground be laid out ornamentally, at the same time with due regard to 
scientific arrangement; and as regards the suitableness of the site, with 
reference to the scientific objects of the Society, it may be proper to state, 
that it is the decided opinion of the Curator, that, whilst there arc a few ten- 
tier plants which cannot be brought to perfection in this situation, there is an 
infinite variety of others abundantly sufficient for all the purposes of science 
and ornament, and which* may be cultivated here with complete success. 
But inasmuch as the first as well ns the annual cost of establishing and main¬ 
taining such garden miSst necessarily be heavy, and as the fund wherewith to 
defray these costs will, it is considered, be chiefly derived from visitors to the 
spot, seeking relaxaAon and amusement rather than science, to attain per- 
mauent success, the garden must be made attractive^ ornamental as well as 
scientifically useful. It should eventually contain a large extent of glass 
houses, with a continuous covered access from the public road, to form a 
Winter Garden, the atmosphere of which should be maintained temperate 
and, pure, and in these houses a succcssiott of flowering plants should be 
exhibited, with the object of giving the opportunity to enjoy a healthful 
and agreeable promenade in all seasons. 

‘‘’VarieBes of surface shdlild be clftcted, as well under glass as in the 
open garden; excavations should be made fur ornamental water, and eminences 
raised to break the present monotonous level, and whence to obtain views 
over the beautiful district of the |kirk, the hills of Hampstead, Ilighgate, &c. 
Perhaps there is no other more effectual means of rendering the giu'dcn 
attractive than by diversifying the surface, and in proportion to the extent of 
artificial undulation will be the advantages of shelter and aspect afforded for 
the Biorc succct)^ful cultivation of tender jilants; so that the more ornamental 
the ground is made in this respect, the butter it will*be adapted for the objects 
of science. With puf missiuutof the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods, 
^&c., trees should at intcrfals l^c removed from the present formal belt by * 
which the circle is walled in. * 

“ The nrincipal entrance to tlte garden should be from the south-west, 
opposite tiie Bridge Rdhd, and from which a broad avenue-walk should lead 
directly to the Conserv&tojy or Winter Garden, and which should be placed 
on terraces at the opposite extremity of the garden, in order to give length 
and.effect to this avenue, which should be skirted on each side with lawns 
and grbups^pf ornamental trees, and terminated with flowcr-bjrders, vases, 
fountains, dtc., in and about the conservatory. It woulil be convenient to 
have an exit* gate *opposite tim road leading to Chester Terrace ((instructed 
on the principle of those at tne Zoological Society’s Gardens), and also oijp 
to admit parties here to the w intc»Garden with chcck-tjcketssobtainlbd at the 
principal gate. — ^ , 

• “ the Society will be restsicted from usings water from the present reser¬ 
voir, and as ther% is nd other supply at presenf in tl^ garden, it will be 
advisable to sink a w<j|l and to erect a steam-engine and cast-iron tanks; th» 

, latter shdult^ bl clevateA on eafthen mounds. The first cost of the well, 
the steam-engine, apd tanks would most likely not exceed 1800/., and the 
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annual cost of working the steam-engine would be about ISO/. The Commis¬ 
sioners of Woods would probably paj' the Society for the surplus water, if, 
after flowing through the fountains and lakes in the garden, it were carried ta 
the lake in the Park. 

“ With reference to the question, ‘ To what extent the plan can be carried 
out for a sum not exceeding dOOO/. ?’ it is considered that, this sum will not 
more than sufiice for the proper carrying into effect the following works, viz.: 
1. The entrance gates and lodge opposite the Bridge lioad, say at a cost of 
500/. 2. The principal avenue, with the lawns and shrubberies immediately 

adjoining. 3. About one hay of the walks. 4. The enclosure bank (and 
which should be irregular as* to height and width, and planted or turfed at 
intervals, as it may be desirable to admit or exclude views). 5. The drain¬ 
age. 6. A portion of the works required in excavation for the ponds, and ^ 
in forming lulls to give a variety of surface to the garden. 7. The preparar 
tion of the plots of ground designed ibr scicntilic puqroscs. 8. «The .sowing 
with grass seeds, to fofm temporary lawns, those parts of the garden which 
cannot be at first completed. 

“ If the sum necessary for obtaining a supply of water from the<leep spring 
cannot now be raised, it will be advisable to make an arrangement with the 
West Middlesex Water-work’s Company for such supply only as is absolutely 
necessary for watering the plants and lawns, and- to defer the formation of the 
fountains, ponds, &c., until other arrangements can be,made. 

“ It is particularly desirable that the ground should be cleared of perennial 
weeds thismutumn, because, unless this be attended to, either the laying out 
of the garden must be deferred for another year, or the earth will be laid 
down full of weeds is now is, which would occasion an inconvenience and 
future expense to the Society, the amount of which it would not be easy to 
calculate. If the formation of the garden be coinmcnced immediately, the 
princi(>al avenue or straight walk, with the grass lawns and ground designed 
for the medical and other scientific arrangcuieiits of plants, with part or the 
smaller walks, might be completed by the month of May next, so that a large 
portion of the garden might then be jn a state qf forwardness, ssnd, fit for the 
admission of subscribers and the public. 

“ It has been thought premature at this time to propose jfians for lecture- 
rooms or museum, the site for which, howpvcr, should be near the eastern 
lodge, as well as, perhafis, a library antT refreshment-rooms, the funds fur 
establishing which may probably, without injury to the objects of the Society, 
be derived from another source. 

" We beg to conclude by requesting tjiat the plan and the report may be 
considered as intended to afford explanation of our general ideas on the’sub- 
ject. We trust that they will prove sufficient for the inijmediate purpose, and 
. that the Council may so fat afiprovc the prindipje on which we have pro- 
ceeded in preparing,jthesc documents as to,require from us fiirther details, 
with a view of prosecuting works to csmblish an Institution which may, 
doubtless, if judiciously managed, be made to advancp, the objects of science, 
to afford a delightful source of health and recreatiop to the public, and at 
the same time to remunerate its projectors. 

“ Decimus Eurton. 

■ “ Robert Maknock.” • 

IC.the sun. nou^ proposed to be raised were expended with lh.tle delay on 
the projected plan (see Design by Architect and Curator),, the gardens'might 
be so farVompIeted as to offer by the monthcrof May nexf' (sde Report) a 
most agreeable attraction to the public, and to decide at once the many who 
but wajt fgr some d imonstration of activity tO'become subscribers. For as 
no one hesitates to i&mit that a'Siighly cultivated onianrmtal gardefl is^a chief 
desideratum in this frowdpd ftietropolis, or thkt the spot selected for the onfe 
in question is in no respect surpassed ; so no one can doukt, that, of the nu- 
Itierous affluent, inhabitants of London, ther^ are su^o'ent aqxious p.nd rhady 
to establish and maintath it. It is therefore hoped that, on coosid^tion of 
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these circumstances, the present members will not fail to give their summrt 
to a measure which must insure the immediate success and prosperity of the 
^Society. J.’D. C. Soweeby, Secretary. 

Offices, 49. Pall Mall, August 1. 1840. ' 

The Plan, we understand, is being lithographed, and we shall probably be 
able to give some account of it in our next Number. — Cond, 


.Art. IV. Mr. Mains Remarks on a Review of some of his Works 
which appeared in the “ Athenceum.” 

It is not my wish to make your pages an arena for literary squabbling ; but 
. knowing votir cimdour in admitting any civilly written remonstrance, especially 
^(fom an Individual who cannot demand or be allowed a reply in tliat qiuirter 
where he, as an author, has been traduced, 1 beg leave to trouble j'Ou with a 
short representation, the insertion of which among your miscellaneous matter 
will much oblige me. 

In the Athenmum of April 25. page 330. I have been honoured by a name¬ 
less reviewer with notices of two of my little books, namely, 2'hc Forest 
Pruner, and The Hand-boqfi of Fruit Trees. The first is spoken of in no 
measured terms of disparagement. The reviewer asserts that “ its smallness 
and cheapness are its Qfincipal merits ; it is meagre, inaccurate, and its theory 
ridiculous.” 

These are severe a^usations ; and, as coming from an awfully Obscure and 
irrcs|H>n8iblc source, arc the more unjustifiable, as well to the author, as to his 
respectable publisher; seeing that the reviewer does iu>t condescend to adduce 
any proofs of the faults charged. 

The brevity of the book*was intentional; because it should be cheap: and 
consequently meagre, becau'C it would have been unfair to have pulled it out 
by transcription or quotation, which might nave been easily iloue by repairing 
to (ieneva or Paris, or to libraries nearer home. It may, indeed, be inac¬ 
curate in the 'anguage cmplojted; but, I* venture to say, not in the practice it 
reconmicnus. But tiic most tantalising charge, because so tauntingly made, is, 
that the thcor^ is ridiculous! Now, I really cannot perceive the gravamen 
of this charge ; and have been obl^cd to turn to the book to discover whether 
there be any such theorising ob.scrvable. The only thing resembling theory, 
is my statement relative to the growth of the alburnum, and other new parts; 
which, by the by, is only a statement of facts, of which any one may be con¬ 
vinced by the slightest observation.. This statement, as well as that concern¬ 
ing Die autuinm* descent of the sap, if is true, does not accord with the opinions 
of the late T. A. l^night. Esq., President of th*e Horticultural Society of 
London, and others*his folJcfivers, or rather his mere echoes. But it must be ■ 
dremembered that that most rcspcctabic authority abandoned some of his first 
impressions on these subjects ; aniL moreover, was too acute an observer not to 
perceive that the cambism, so visible between the bark and the wood in sum¬ 
mer, became ■alburnum the autumn; and too candid a writer not to have 
announced this discovery in some one of his published papers ; and which, 

J 'ndeed, has been quoted after him by at least one of his commentators. Un- 
uckily, Mr. Knight did not follow out this sounS and spontaneous conviction 
of his fcrtii#mind, to account for the annual enlargement 'Sf the^tem ; mther 
than attributing it ^o the “ or^nisable ” sap sent, or propelled, or invited, down 
from the Idhve?. Mr. Knigw also proved that the sap of trees, Withdrawn 
from the top or branches, is»richer in essential qualities than ^hat drfwn fre^ 
the base of the stem ; and that thit fibrous attachments bf a grafter inserted 
bud neve^ descend Jselow tfic junction witi# the stock! both of which facts 
itre an&gonist to his ideas respecting the descedt ofithe s<|p, or other descend¬ 
ing processes of tke plant, as assumed by him and others. 

My qugBtioni\fg the wajjdity of Mr, Knight’s opinions on tha first-mentione3 
'partieuWs, appears to be the rt^ulousVicorp which* has called forth the re- 
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viewer’s gratuitous condemnation; and yet my thanks are due for qualifying 
his severity by “ damning with faint praise ” a few grains of useful information 
which may be gleaned from the book. Still I cannot help feeling that my 
humble name has somehow or other been the cause of a descent of elaborated 
gall into my reviewer’s ink; for the very next book reviewed, written by the 
same hand and pen, but anonymous, is spoken as highly of as the other is 
condemned! For this good turn I have of course to offer, on my own and 
publisher’s behalf, our united thanks. > 

If my reviewer be a disciple of the Knightian school, and especially if he 
has avowed himself as such in public conversation, or as an expositor of' 
vegetable phenomena, he ccrfainly has some cause to complain of my repre¬ 
sentations, if they convey to his friends or his pupils any show of feasibility 
or of truth. Be this, however, as it may, it cannot be expected that practical ^ 
men will suppress their own convictions, merely out of deference to those who ' 
happen to be seated in the high places of botanical society. — J.JMain. June 
20. 1840. 


Anr. V. lictrospcclivc Criticism. 

Erratvm ,—Page 204. line 14. for “ King Pippin,” read Kerry Pippin. 

Mr. Main's Theory of Vegetable Devclopemeiit.'\\i. 325.) — Mr. Lyniburn’s 
rejoinder is too candid and intellectual to be passed over or treated with 
silence. A very short reply, however, is only reqiiifetl, as it appears that 
dificrent cminions are held merely from our lack of therms, or by the use of 
those which are undefined. There is always difficulty in explaining, or even 
conceiving infinity, whether of numbers or space. We can no more compre¬ 
hend how infinite numbers can be contained in finite space, than we can 
measure immensity itself. But we usually jiub.e of those things we do 
not know, by those we do know ; and being assured no plant can originate 
itself; so neither can we conceive'that any part of a plant can acquire identity 
without a preexisting rudiment. 

In answer to Mr. Lyinburn’s last^qucstion, have to rcply,,that a dicoty¬ 
ledonous stem is composed of four physical constituents; namely, the pith, 
the wood, and the bark : these three, being destitute of vitality after they are 
formed, produce neither buds nor roots ; the other constituent lies between the 
wood and bark, that is, lietwccn the alburiftim and liber, and is the vital mem¬ 
brane whence all buds and roots proceed. This living membrane is hardly vi¬ 
sible during winter, being thin and colourless ; but gradually becomes visible in 
summer, and changes to perfect timber in the autumn. Surely there can lie no 
incomprehensibility about a fact like this,' of which any one ^|ay be convinced 
by simple examination at'chc different seasons.— Jtdy 14. 1840. 

An Attempt to build in Lhwoln’s Inn Fields. —‘I trouble you with this at the 
instance of our good^friend Mr. lng[icn. lt„ seems there is a^acrilcgious ab; 
tempt about to be made to rob the city of London of one halt of one of her 
finest squares, namely, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, by an interested set of Legal 
Vandals, who wish to seize on this breaUihig-jilacc for their qcw projected 
courts of law. The present courts in Westminster cdst the country 100,000/., 
which are to be demolished, or rendered useless, merely because many lawyers, 
and one or two of the judgts, find it rather inconvenient to attend in Westt 
minuter; thqitgh they forget how inconvenient the new site wof«ld be to the 
crown lawyers who must attend the houses of parliament. Kow, Sir, as you 
have alwfys been an advocate for opening, rather than shiitting up the few 
It/eathing-places so sparingly left in the city,. prai^ do interpose with your pen 
to prevAu, or tSnider^ious, such a wantoncseizuiip of the very breath of heaven, 
and wtiiclf is the q{iduubted property of the V-itizenso 'fhe beautiful tr^es 
which stand in the way of the new pile of bricks and mortar, must be sacri¬ 
ficed without mercy^ lest t\iey should ruffle the dead'wigs o4 the selfish gowns- 
saen I — J. Maip. 3, Elm Terraae, Fulham Road, Augu 13. 1840. • 

Occurrences like thabcontemplated point'out the^nccessity of„wh'at we have. 
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always contended for;'an authorised minister or commission to superintend 
all public changes in London and the suburbs; keeping in view convenience, 
health, and ornament, matters which at prcseift are in a great measure left to 
chance. — Cond. ' 

Ilicaul?s littstic Arcluteeturc, reviewed p. 355. — In forwarding the third 
part ,of my work, entitled “ llustic Architecture, or the picturesque and 
pleasing Appearance of Rough Wood and Thatch, when applied as the only 
Decorations of Rural Bijildings,” I must certainly avail myself of the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded by your kindness and liberality in allowing an author to do so, 
to correct ode or two errors that have crept into the “ Review ” of Parts 1 and 
SJ. In the first place, the number of jdates Is stated as being 147, whereas 
the whole work will be completed in 42 plates ; these are divided into 6 parts, 
giving 7 plates for each design, as follows :—Part 1. A Peasant’s Cottage, 
on a gentleman’s estate; or lor the accommodation of a very small family. 
T.-’art 2. A^^orcster’s Cottixgc; or for the residence of a small private family. 
Parts. A tlaniekeeper’s Cottage ; equally suited forthe residence of a small 
family. Part 4. A (iardener’s Cottage; or for the accommodation of a small 
family. Part 5. For the residence of a small genteel family ; or a BaililF’s 
Cottage off a gentleman’s estate. Part (i. For the residence of a genteel 
family; or a Stewanl’s Cottage on a nobleman’s estate. 

1 must also beg leave *to state, that the sills, lintels, and reveals to the 
windows, &c., instead of being of *“ unbarked trees,” arc described in the 
specification as being sawed out of old oak, or elm timber.” This mode of 
construction was ailppted to avoid the expense of stone dressings; and from 
the sheltered positioirof the doors, and the protection afforded to the windows 
by the projection of the thatch above, it will be seen that in most in.stances 
they are am|)ly secured from the injurious effects of bad weather. But it is 
almost needless to observw that, if more strength and durability were required, 
the labels should be omitted, and the sills, liutels, and reveals formed of stone 
rudely hammer-dressed. • 

There is another error, of w bich 1 must decidedly acquit myself; and that 
is, of placing “ stone mullions behind^ the rustic ones.” The whole being 
formctl ot*wood, and the rustic mullions fixed to them as shown in drawings. 
If brick or stof.e walls arc objectionable on account of the incompatibility of 
the other material, both the designs may be executed entirely of rough timber, 
and lath and plaster rougbconted,*as Design No. 3. The details of the frame¬ 
work, &e., are given to the scale of three quarters of an inch to a foot, plate 
If). Part 3.— S.liicauti. 47. Great limsel Street, Bloomslmry, July 30. 1840. 

'I’he Conical Boiler of Mr. Boyers. —In my last communication (p. 227.) on 
this^ubject, thf form of a limekiln, hr inverted cone, was suggested or hinted 
lor future considerarion ; and as better than that of the upright cylinder as 
recommended by Mr. Bcato*. The reason was^that, as the object in burniijg, 
,limc is to obmin the greatest et^tent of combustion with the smallest quantity 
of fuel, it migtit happen that the form universally used for that purpose might 
possibly supply the same result ill one case as in the other, where the same 
object is to be attained. If there were no other objection than that made by 
Mr. Rogers, of the oriffee at the lower extremity being liable to be choked by 
clinkers, &e., it might easily be remedied by a little attention in the construc- 
*tioQ ; but I am satisfied, an consideration, thatfhe objections to the inverted 
cone are of a much more serious nature. The rcasonjs this : In bi|fning 
lime, •the object is to apply the principle of combustion equally, and gradually, 
over the moss df ^naterials, chiefly towards the centre, and the sides are made 
consequently of non-conduc|ing substances. In the present instance the fodus , 
is required to be at the bottom an* sides, and removed i'om Ihe ceif^, from 
t^e principle on whigji heat *is received by tlie water, wi|jlst the dlotion com- 
tnencilTg at the bottom, the hcoit gradually ascends py th_e.nietallic surface, and 
escapes just as itsfiower 'is no longer required by the diminution of the diameter 
of the boiler, and a grgat economy of fuel is the result. The%e reasons appeSt 
to me d^cisjve* as to tSc superiority of form of th« cone, which has not im- 
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probably been oA, wiAout eonsideiataoh of the principle on which it is 
founded. If this reasoning be correct, it is superior to every other form, and 
the onl^ improvement it u chpwble of, is by considering and calculating the, 
proporOoH of* the cone, as it is too much to suppose that the best modifica¬ 
tion of it has b^n hit off at the first heat of the invention or application. 1 
cannot hdp thinlOng that Mr. Rogers overrates the effect of friction in fixing 
his level, especially when you deduct the weight of the column to be raised 
perpendicularly to the upper or flowing point. However, it cannot be of very 
much importance either way. My observation only went to guard against 
the, effects of the somewhat loose manner in which it was treated in his first 
paper. 

In his courteous answer to my last note, Mr. Rogers has mistaken my mean¬ 
ing, which is of itself of little importance; but, as it may be of very grave 
consequence in bringing his excellent plan into, general use, 1 will endea- ' 
vour to correct it. The words of Mr. Rogers are : “ With respect 4> the given 
quantity of water which* any boiler would heat to boiling, a little reflection 
will, I think, show that it is a question not admitting a definite answer, and 
that, if answered, could lead to no practical result,” I perfectl^agree with 
Mr. Rogers, that such an enquiry would be loss of time, but my nPeaning was 
wholly different. So far from wishing to ascertain the quantity of water each 
boiler would boil, my object is to ascertain what quantity each would heat to 
200°, or thereabouts, uoilinc being exprestly guarded against iit my view of 
the case. It is very clear that there must be a limit t6 the capacity of euch- 
sized boiler<• and, assuming 200° as the best point of coi^iparison, there would 
be no great difficulty in ascertaining how much each size Would manage, when, 
by measuring tiic cooling surface of the house, it could be easily put in the 
power of any amateur or working gm'dcner to estimate the size his house would 
require. ’• 

This very important point should be attended to cither by the ihventor or 
the manufacturer, and the hope of°inducing them to do .so, and consequently 
to enhance the value of this simple and excellent invention to the horticultural 
public, by extending its use, is the solp reason of my recurring to the subject. 

I perfectly agree as to the greater friction of 2-inch pipes; on which account, 
as well as their being liable to choke from impurities of water, being more 
subject to defects in the casting, and the economy which appears to be 
their sole recommendation being trifling, flicy should probably be banished 
from any housas of importance. Of course the friction is very much aug¬ 
mented by elbows and turns, especially by descents to cross footways and the 
like.— 

The Black Eagle Cherry. — I .see that ‘the Black Eagle Chqrry, to which I 
gave a good character at pt 264., is denounced in strong terms by T. R. of 
Idverpool, at p. 375. The svte of fruits must ofH:qursc tfo estimate by com¬ 
parison with others of the same class, and acfording to this rulp I judged the 
cherry in question, making it a good-sized (that is, a middle-sized) fruit, in¬ 
termediate between the small kinds, such as the Coron^e, and the large, like 
the Bigarreau. By referring to the Horticultural Society’s Fruit Cafedogue, I 
find my estimate of this cherry confirmed, for it is there classed with the May 
Duke, Kentish, and others, as a second or middle-sized fruit; it is^^ moreover, 
stated to be of the first qualKy, and as the account of its quality there given' 
is thg result of perhaps as much experience as T. B. can boast, many persons 
will nave the hardihood to consider the author of that work the better autho¬ 
rity of tho two. I have m^^self grown the Bj^ck Eagle, anh therefore am 
enabled flatly to contradict this libeller of chorrie% who says that “ a poorer, 
more vap^d fruh wa^ever produced.” @ithea T. R. does not know tho 
Black £a|^, or the ^feriority of his fruit is the Iresult of some defdbt in soy, 
situatioo>‘or manageipent.-^Ji'R. IT. Jtdyd,* 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

*»RT. 1 . Notes on some Countrif Seats and Gardens in Lincolnshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, 
and Hcrtjbrdshire, Jrom May to October, 1840- By the Con¬ 
ductor.^ 

HuSGEitTON Hall {May 20. 22)., the present residence of Gregory Grc- 
^ry. Esq., is a quiet rural at) 0 (le in an elevated healthy situation. The house 
is well arranged, and e.\ecedingl}' eoinfortahlc, and the library contains an 
adinirable collection ofsbooks on architecture and ancient gar<lcning, more 
especially foreign works on thc^jc subjects. We noticed the following:— 


Architecture d’Andronet du Circeau. 
Paris, 15C1. 

Fries’s Ornaments. l.'itW. Noplace. 
Dicterlin’s Architecture. ?698. No 
place. 

Trt» or des Parterres, par Loris. Ge¬ 
neva, 1629. 

Arts du Moyen Age, par Som- 
mcrard. * Paris, 1035. 

Traite du .landnage, par Boi^eau 
Paris, 1038. 

Sanderi Flandria illustrata. Cologfta, 
1041. 

Meriani,To|>ograpliia. 1015. Noplace. 
CEuvres de Silvestre. Paris, 1650.^ 
Thetiftre des PJfns du Jardiiiage, pat' 
Sercy. Paris, 165^. 

QSuvres dc Perette. • Paris^ K552. 
J.oggau’s Oxoiya Illustrata. Oxford, 
1673. 

Loggan’s Cantabrigia illustrata. Catii- 
bridge, 1688. * 

Suecia hodierna ct anSqi^i. 1091, 
No place.. 

Jfeue Stedcbock von Italien, par 
BIobc. Aaistcrdam, 1705. 

Le R»i, Castella de Brabant. Am¬ 
sterdam, , 

Theatre de la Grande Bretggne, par 
Kipp, London, 1708. • 

V^n Nidelf’s Views i% Holland. Am- 
• • sterdtim, 1709. • 

Salzbach, Architeolure Civile. Augs¬ 
burg, 1711. , 

.Works of Po,zzo. Koras^ 1717.* 

1840. Nov. p 


Pfeffcl’s Views in Vienna. Augs¬ 
burg, 1724^ 

Theatre de Pieinont. A' La Haye, 
1725. 

Maisons de Plaisance de Milan. Milan, 
f727. 

Butken’s Trophecs de Brabant. Brux- 
dies, 1727. 

Theatre sacre de Brabiint. A' la 
llayc, 1729. 

Rademaker’s Nethcrland Cabinet. 
Amsterdam, 1732. 

Views of the principal Bridges of 
Europe, by Schrunmi. Lcipsic, 
1735. 

Traits du Jardinage, par Argenville, 
A' la IHye, 1739. 

Works *jf Piranesi. Paris, 1743. . 

Works of Vasi^ Roma Modema ed 
Antica. Roma, 1747. , 

Tirion’s Nederland’s Cabinet. Am¬ 
sterdam, 1749. 

Architecture dc Le Pautre. Paris, 1751. 

Pfeflel, Vues dc Mayen ce, de Salz¬ 
burg, Augsburg. Augsburg, 1751. 

Oeuvres dc Marot. Pauls, 1751^ 

(Euvres dc Blondel. Paris, 1752. 

Rigaud’s Views of the J'^alaces of 
France. Paris, 1752. » 

Ridinger’s grea'j worlf on th# phase in ' 
Gftrmany,in al its diveriAdes. Augs- 
burgy I’ioO. . 

Cavillers, lEuvres de, Paris, 1772, 

Le Rouge, “ Details ^je nouveaux JsIN 

• dins.” Baris, 1776. 

p 
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Coup-d’oeil sur Beloeil, par le Prince Visser’s Views in Holland. Amster- 
de Ligne. Beloeil, 1786. dam, no date. 

Millin’s Antiquites Nationales. Paris, Ornemens de Berain. Paris, no date. 

1790. Fontaines, par Le Brun. No date. ' 

Vues d’Amsterdam. Amsterdam, 1805. Teatro di Venezia. Venezia, No date. 
Voyages dans I’ancienne France, par Oppenort’s Architecture. No date. 

Taylor, Nodin, &c. Paris, 1815, Plafonds dc la Gderie de Florence. 

Laborde, Monumens de la France. No date. 

Paris, 1816. Vitruvien Denniarken. No date or 

Falda, Fontane di Roma. Roma, place. ‘ _ • 

no date. * Architecture dcs Jardins, par Filet. 

Works of Visentini. No date. No date or place. 

Besides a great number of county histories; and a great variety of old, 
woiks on chivalry, heraldry, f&tes, ami processions. , 

In the kitchen-garden, and also in a large garden, which inay be called a 
nursery, hardy and hotise plants of various kinds arc bringing forward for the 
terrace gardens and conservatories now forming at Ilarlaxton new Manor; 
and for stocking the indigenous woods there. There is also an cftcellent col¬ 
lection of grapes, and the manner in which these are cultivated by Mr. Wade 
the gardener, particularly in one house, having a j^it for pines or other plants, 
is new, and well desen’ing of imitation. 

The back wall of this house is flued, and the spaqe allotted for the back 
alley is given to the vines as a border for their roots. If the pinc-pit walls 
had been tJirown upon arches, a greater increase of s^race for the extension 
of their roots would of course have been available. The circumstance of 
root and branch being t^us out of the reach of the atmospheric changes belong¬ 
ing to the early months of the year is very important to early forcing, and 
the back wall having a flue running very contiguods to these roots places the 
climate, and the period of commencing their growth, completely in the jtower 
of the cultivator. It is only in such a situation that the delicate and pcrfiflncil 
sorts, such as Purple Wliite Constantia and the Grizzly Frontignan, perfect 
and mature their growth and ripen tj'cir fruit., , 

The mode adopted at the Royal Gardens at Kensington, as detailed in some 
of the early volumes of this Magazine, of constructing the t8p sashes of the 
roof of a size exactly to fill up the space^ and height from the back pit wall 
up to the roof of the house, is a very great and ingenious improvement; for 
by this means the back wall crop can be made to have a winter, or rather 
state of rest, and the main body of the house still kept for its usual purposes; 
the back alley being alone detached froig it, and cxpo.sed during the latest 
summer months to the open air. ‘ i * 

This forms the arrangethent for the first cron of gr.'mcs. The second, or 
- intermediate, crop is obtainfd by allotting the'^pace fw the front alley as a 
border for the vines, po that the roots arc here again never submitted to atmo.< 
spheric changes; but, as there is no flue which can be said to be sufficiently 
near to this border to lend to it an increased state of |icat, it has been found , 
that the afore-named tender sorts, with a ver^ lux)iriant growth, and great 
vigour and size of bunch, will never ripen on this border, although they do so 
very successfully in the same house on the back wall, where there is a Hup 
worked with a very gentle fife. The Hamburg, Sweetwater, and Muscat have 
ripeped in that sityation. These vines are trained to the rafters.*- ■ 

The third crop is derived from the border out of doors, in the usual way, 
and the viaes are trained to the rafters. The succession is obtafned’by wintering 
tioera along the front uprights of the house,* an(\ placing them between two 
walls qr Screens of ^ss. They are, by Ais glass chamber, if we may so call 
it, never ekposed toMe entire rigour of the wiiher, and are introHueed into 
the house to their^raftcr,s at the option of the gardener, or os lute as their 
tendency to break their buds admits of. _ « 

This arrangement utilises as much as possible t)ie< area Voth oi^ glasif and 
ground, ddes not destroy the facilities of circulation, or of cultivating pines* 
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in the pit, admits of the cultivation of a greater variety of the most esteemed 
sorts, and obtains an immense power of succession. 

The following are thc.kinds of grapes grown u— Purple Constantia, White 
IConstantia, Orizzly Frontignan, Muscat of Alexandria, Stillwell’s Sweetwater, 
West’s St. Peter, Black Damascus, Black Tripoli, Black Hamburg, White 
Portugal, Syrian. 

In the plant stoves, palms of various kinds, dracaenas, musas, bamboos, 
and various fragrant-flowered climbers, are bringing forward in pots and tubs 
for the conservatory at the new Manor House. 

An experiment has been tried in one of these houses by reversing the posi¬ 
tion of the sash-bar, so that the rabbet is on tha under side, and the insertion 
of the panes is made from that side instead of from the outside, as in the usual 
manner. The advantage of this mode is, that tlie putty is not exposed to the 
weather, but sufficient time has not yet elapsed to determine its value. The 
JfWficulty that appears to be most likely to establish itself respecting the reverse 
glazing is, that of the execution of it, and the repsiir, supposing that the 
lights arc not movable but fixed. In the first instance, it is fearra that the 
pane cannot be made to retain its position, but will fall, or at least move 
slightly froA its place, from its own weight, before the putty is sufficiently set 
or hardened to retain it. In repairing, the workman is not so conveniently 
placed ; he is like a paintewof ceilings, and ought to be laid on his back. Pro¬ 
bably Mr. Paxton’s mode of having a groove in the sash-bar, as hereinafter 
described, may ultimatsly be found preferable. 

Belton, near Grantham ; Earl Broumloio. — jlfiry 21. We passed to this 
place from Harlaxtonlt through Grantham, and a very miserable village, which 
we could not help wishing had belonged to Mr. Gregory. The wretched 
hovels exhibited not only a want of taste in their exteriors and surrounding 
gardens, but even a want qf repair and the appearance of common comforts. 
Belton we have always understood to be one of the licst kept places in Eng- 
lan^l, and we certainly found it so, thougji^ the family had been absent some 
months, and ivcrc hot expected till July. We entered by the kitchen-garden, 
which was originally planned by, and built under the direction of, Mr. Webb. 
The pine stoves and vineries •re wide, with a fixed roof formed by bars with¬ 
out rafters, resyng on a horizontal iron rail, supported by iron pillars, rising 
from the midtile of the tan pits. The only inconvenience that the gardener, 
Mr. Ingram, finds from these pillar% is, that he is in danger of breaking the long 
stiff shoots of the vines, when he removes them from the rafters to lay them 
down to rest on the top of the front wall, in Mr. Strutt’s manner. The 
grounds have few natural inequalities j but the river Witham runs through 
then^ and this feature has been madp the most of, especially near the house, 
which is a fine* old French mansion, with stately, avenues. Among the old 
trees are some good /pecirae^js, especially of elm and Scotch pine. There is 
a rustic bridge leading ow;r a piece of water to what may be called a fancy • 
'cottage, whicTf is covered over vfith rustic trelliswork for climbers, and these 
climbers arc planted in rustic boxuii, which project from the outside of the 
• parapet of the bridge. sThe idea is comparatively new, and the effect good. In 
the church, the tower «of which forms a fine object from the walk in the 
pleasure-grounds which leads to it, are some fine sculptural monuments of 
the Browniow family, and in the churchyard are several to their servants; 

» 'kindness anjj consideration to them being apparently hereditary in the family. 
One'^mbstone is to the memory of a ^dencr, who had b^cn 54 years the 
family, and jlic^ in 1710. The place has two defects which ini^t easily be 
remedied. The first is, that there is no master walk so conductett as to dis¬ 
play the main features of thfc place: and the second, that the; kitchjp-gardSn 
cannot be» entered without grossing a public road, anq also, if ye #re not 
Qflstak^ a farm roiiA A tunqpl or tunnels fc’ould at on|e remove the latter 
objection, and facilitate the removal of the foriliera % 

TJlie home farm-Sifices are very complete; we entered the poulti^-house, v^ii^ 

, is a squBM! room; well Ifgitted, amiheated, by an open fireplace. •There is a rangh 

I* p 2 
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round the room of coops for hens with chickens ; above it, one for laying-hens ; 
and above that, one for such as are hatching. On each side a hen stair leads to 
the roosting-place, which is above the ceiling, so that nothing can ever drop on 
the floor. The village here is being remodeled in the Gothic style in good' 
taste, and is already a most gratifying and conspicuous ornament to the public 
road. Would that tiis Lordship might extend this admirable improvement to 
all the cottages on the estate! Gy way of expression of purpose, the smithy 
has a large horseshoe sculptured on the gable, which projects over the entrance. 
The inn ami public houses have carved stone figures for their signs; the beau¬ 
tiful schoolhouse has a (|uotatiun, and the village shop has a riband label of 
stone^ (too broad, and not very tastefully displayed) over the broad window 
for displaying the goods. In the flowcr-gsirden we observed a curious hybrid 
between a Broiupton stock and a wallflower, which apimared to be producing 
seed; and which, at'all events, we trust Mr. Ingram has |)ropagatcd by cuttings. 

Chatsivorth. — May 2.‘i. When we last visited this place in May, I H.'IO (seC 
our preceding vol. p. 4ot).), the grand conservatory was just beginning to be 
glazed, and at present the glazing is almost completed. The panes are .‘1 ft. 
9 in. ill length, and 6 in. in width, and the work was performed by Mr. 

Drake, glazier, Edgeware Road, London, at* (jg 
the rate of 16(/. per square foot. The sash-liars ^ 
are of deal, cut out by machinery imiicllcd by p 
steam. Jig. 61. is a .section of the bar of the ^ 
full size; and Jfg. 62. m'e sjiccimgas of the 0 
glass of the full thickness, showing at A the 
thinnest glass, and at « the very thVf'kcst that ^ 
is u.sed in the conservatorv ! or, in other words, 0 
showilig the variation of thickness that takes ^ 
place in this dc.scription of glavs. The roof, j;- 
as most of our readers know, is in the ridge- T 
and-furrow manuer, and the quantity of sash-liar 
used in forming the sides of the ridges, exceeds 0 
40 miles in length. The hot-water heating- ® 
apparatus is already put up by Messrs. Walker ’a * 
of Manchester; there are 8 boilers, and the length of tpipc, which is 
4 in. in diameter within, is about 7 miles. There is such a thorough 
command of water on the adjoining ri.sing grounds, that it would be easy 
to form a system of pipes for throwing down a shower over the whole in¬ 
terior of the house, in Messrs. Loddiges’s manner j and the water for this pur¬ 
pose raight be heated by passing the jiipcs containing it through a mile or two 
of the heating pipes. This has already Ivjfcu done with the pmes v hich t np- 
ply water for the ordinary vatering of the house. The progrcL of fitting up 
the interior is going on steadily, and will be competed, aM many of the trees 
■planted, in the course of thd autumn. The trees the arboretum are in a 
most thriving state;'and planting on little*hills of preparcd“soil, keeping 
these hills afterwards clear of weeds and covered with short gra-ss, has done 
as much here for the growth of the plants as it has d6ne at Elvaston Castle 
and the Derby Arboretum. Some of the rarer specits of Pinus zl'bics and 
Picea have made vigorous shoots, and will soon ‘'becoinc fine trees.' A'cer 
palmatum, which was killeiLevery where about London, by the winter of 
1837-8, except in Mr. Knight’s nursery, has never had any pro^ction, here, 
and it now 3 ft. high in the open arboretum. The nomenclature of the ar- 
lioretum is^unavoidably in a state of confusion; because, Mr, Paxton’s object 
bejng to collect as many species as he could,, wlicrevcr he found a diflTerent 
name hecordere J a rfant, and planted it,jwith tlie name which he received, 
with a w’ewito futurepomparisou and correction.! In another year, fey sending 
one of his young mer to the pefby Arborctnnf, he wilPbe able to adijust the 
nomenclature at Chdtsworfo to tliat of the Arboretum at,Derby, which we 
tbinh it will not be denied is at present the most correctly named collection 
of trees and shrebs in England. If it.is not ro, then*we have'spent ten years 
of our life, and expended in cash or credit above !0,000/.,,in vain'.' 
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The conservative wall which separates the lawn from the park on the north 
is a most delightful scene, and confirms the observations of our correspondent 
in p. 23., " that a conservative wall is a very su()erior source of enjoyment to 
•either a green-house or a conservatory.” It is .340 ft. in length, and the direc¬ 
tion being up a sloping surface, it is divided into panels about 27 ft. in length, 
and about 18 ft. high, rising above one another, with stone piers between each. 
The wall is flued and covered with a wooden trellis. It has a coping which 
projects about 1 ft. in fropt, with a rod under it on which the rings of curtains 
run. Piers are built every 27 ft. apart, which determine the length of the 
curtain rods* and half the curtain draws ujj against each pier, as in the case 
of a common window. The curtains are of stout hempen cloth, striped with 
blue ; and in order to provide for the contraction and expansion, and also to 
keep the curtains tight when let down, the lower edge of the curtain is fur¬ 
nished with rings, which are put over hooks fixed on the edge of a board 
Ithich lies flat on the border at the distance of 13^ in. from the wall. The 
other edge of this board, which is 11^ in. wide, is hinged to a rail +4- in. broad, 
which is made fast to stakes driven into the ground, and sawn off level with 
the surface. In consequence of this arrangement, when wet weather contracts 
the curtain, instead of shrinking up, and exposing a part of the wail to the 
weather, it merely lifts up the inner edge of the board, which sinks down 
again to its place with the*return of dry weather. The edges of the curtain 
next the piers are made fast to slips of wood fixed to the wall, and the edges 
where the curtains join in the middle overlap each other, as in common window 
or bed curtains. Nothing is planted against the piers but dahlias during sum¬ 
mer, and thus, by leiVing these naked, they preserve the architedlural dignity 
of the wall by contrast with the covered parts. With a view to this end, and 
also to the effect of the flowers on the plants in thtf panels, even the dahlias, 
in our opinion, would be better omitted. 



• Fig. 6.3. is an eIevation,of part of the whll shining the piers (the one rising 
hi|j|}^thaihthe other, as the wall ascends a sloping surface), and the curtains 
drawn aside. ^ * • 

Fg. 64. «s a^gfound plan of the same portion of the wall ; in which a is the 
dug border, 6 the rising an* falling board, c fixed boards opposite the pi^rs, 
d a border of turf, e a graifel wall%6 ft. wide, and / th^ lawm » 

Fg. 69. is a sect^pn of Mie wall, the wooden copingi the curtHin,*and the 
•nsing^d falling board. • . \ . . 

f''ig. 66. is a action of the lower part of the %all, flie rising and falling 
board, and the groui\(l rail to which it is hinged, on a larger scale. < 

. The fbllowiiTg list of the plarAs now-growing agajnst this trail has been, at ■ 
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our request, kindly furnished by Mr. Paxton. Thei^ are arranged here ac. 
cording to the natural orders, for the sake of showing the great variety of 

• 64 



species; but they arc pknted against the wall in no particular order, except 
tnat the more tender sorts, such as orange trees, J^sminum grandifloruiii, 
&c., are generally placed together, so that the part of the wall 
a^inst which they arc placed may be hea^d by itself; whereas, 
if they were distributed over the whole* wall with the hardier 
sorts, such ns Sophora microphylla, Ticoma capreoliita, &c., 
which require no artiScial heat, there would be a considerable 
loss both of labour and fuel. " 




'Ranitnctdacea;. \ 

Clematis fldrida Siebdldii, planted in 1837, is 9 ft. liigh, and in another place ^ 
has reached the top‘of the wall in a panel over low-growing shrubs. Like ' 
other climbers it does not spread much imwidth. In flower it is singularly 
ornamental. _ _ 

Clematis azurca grandiflora, planted in 1837, is 1^4 ft. high, and 2il. wide. 
Splendid when in flower. ^ 

» JiUlenniceae. , " 

Hibbqrtia volubilis, planted in 1836, is 10ft. high, and 2 ft. wide. • 

Magnolikceee. , ^ 

Magnolia gftindiflora, planted in 1836, is 4^ ft. high, and ft. wide. 

• inferacegi. ^ * 

micium^orldknum, nfanted in 1838, is 1 ft. high; and 1 wide. 

‘ Berberide*. ‘ 

B/rS^yis ? sp., planted in 1838, is 3 ft. high, and 1 ft, wide. 

* Volygahee. *' ** ^ 

Pol^gala grandiflora, planted in 1837, is 8J ft. high, and 7<ft. wide. 
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PiUospurcco. 

Billardiera longifldra, planted in 1837, is 16 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 
Biilardiera mutabilis has in the same period attained the height of 17 ft., and 
is I ft. wide. 

Sdllya heteroph^Ila, planted in 1837, is ft. high, and ft. wide. 

\inea:. 

Z>inuni trSgynum, planted in 1838, is l^ft. high, and l^ft. wide. 

• Mrt/odeear. 

• ilfalva ? sp.,planted in 1840, is 8 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

Jlialva Creedao, planted in 1839, is 7Jft. high,.and 5 ft. wide. 

Aurantiacca;, 

Various orange trees, planted in 1836, arc from 3ft. to Oft. high ; and the 
• standard have the lower part of the wall covered with Maurandya Bar- 
claydna and_Tropa:'olum peregrinum. 

TropaiulccB. ' 

Tropffi'oluiy peregrinum grows to the top of the wall every season. 

’RiUacew. 

Corrm'o speciosa, planted in 1837, is 51 ft. high, and IJft. wide. 

Corraj'a 61ba, plar*"'^ -n 1840, is SJft.liigb, and 10 in. wide. 

Anacardidcccr, 

Sehinus Molle. A very large plant of this fine evergreen has lately .been killed 
to the ground, but^s now springing up again. •' 

IjcgumhuistE. ^ 

Acacia lophantha, plantei^in 1837, is 7^ ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

Ac. melanoxylon, planted in 1837, is 16 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

Ac decurrens, planted in 1837, has attpined the height of the wall, and 
has been several times cut in. 

Ac. mtasfolia, planted in 1840, is 3 ft. high, and 16 in. wide. 

Ac. vestita has just been planted. • 

Brachysema u^duliita, planted in 1837, is 5 ft. high, and 1^ ft. wide. 

Bossiae'a scolopendra, planted in'1840, is 18 ft. high, and 1ft. wide. 
Callistachys lanccolata, planted 1840, is 4 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

Cli&nthus puniceus, planted m 1837, is 11 ft. high, and 10 ft. wide. A splendid 
specimen. 

Davicsta mimosbidcs, planted in 1840, is 2 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

JDcr^cnium hirsiitum, planted at the same time, is 6 ft. high, and 3 ft. wid 
Eutaxia niyrtiiolia, planted in 1837, is 5 ft. liigh, ,and 3^ ft. wide. 

Edw&rdsia grandilli^ plargicfl in 1837, is 2_^ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

Ed. microph^lla, planted*in 18.36, is 13ft. highy and 3.^ ft. wide. 

Erythrina Cnsta-gklli, planted 4n 1837, is 5 ft. high, a^d l^ft. wide. 

Glycine bimaculata is a small plant. 

Kcnnedya nigricans, planted in 1837, is 15 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

Ken. mbicunda, planted at the same time, is 16ft. and 1 ft. wide. 

Mimosa prostrata is miXed with other plants, and climbs to a considerable 

... . . • 

« onia coronillmfolia, planted in 1836, is r1 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

ia Consequana, a magnificent vigorous-growing specimen, spreaijp to a 
great distance* over the walls of some stable buildings, which join with the 
conservative wall, and fotia its termiuation at the farther extremity from the 
house. 

llosdccizi. 

CydfiSm japonica, pianteu m <837, is 12 ft.^high, and t4 ft. widc^ 

JiMSi moschata, iplanteil in 1837, is 12 ft. high, aifd 2^ ft, wide. 

Efisa QanksH^o, plaited at the same time, is 15 ft. high, and 2| ft. widsb 
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Photinia serrulhta, planted in 1837, is 10 ft, high, and 6 ft. wide. 

Calycanthacca:. 

Chimonlinthiis ftagraus, planted in 1838, is 6 ft. high, and 3^ ft. wide. 

fAranaUlcem. 

Punica &ranatun], planted in 1837, is 5 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

OtnagraruE. 

Fuchsia globosa, planted in 1837, is lojft. high, apd II ft. wide. A magni¬ 
ficent specimen. 

F. globosa major, planted in 1837, is 12 ft. high, and 6 ft. wide. ‘ 

F. conica, planted in 1837, is 8 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide; another specimen, 
planted in 18.36, is 12ft. high, and 8^ ft. wide. 

F. Thdmsoni, planted in 1837, is Oft. high, and 6 ft. wide. 

F. microphylla, planted in 1837, is 16ft. high, and 2ft. wide; another spcci- 
- men is 6 ft. high, and 2J ft. wide. , 

F. fulgens, planted in 18-10, is 2J ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

Vliilndcl-plirtc. 

Deutzia scabra, planted in 1839, is 3 ft. high, and 2J ft. wide. 

Callistemon semperflorens, planted in 1837, is 15J ft. high, and 2*11. wide. 
Eucalyptus ? sp., planted in 1837, has attained the height of the wall, and 
is 16 ft. wide. *' 

E. globulus^and E. resiniferus, planted in 1830, have, like the preceding 
species, far exceeded th j height of the wall, and been cut in the two last 
years ; three other species, the names of which are unknown, have attained 
the height of 3 ft., 6 ft.*, and 10 ft. 

Leptosp^rmum grandiflorum, planted in 1837, is 6 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

L. trinerve, planted in 1837, is 7jft. high. 

Melaleuca fulgens, planted in 1837^ is 8 ft. high, and 7 ft. wide. 

Psldium Cattleydnum, planted in 1837, is .3 ft. high, and Ijft. wide, 
il/yrtus cogiinunis. Various plants from 3 ft. to 10ft. high. 

Passifiorca-. 

Passiflora caeridea has attained the height of the wall, and spread along it, 
forming a belt 6 ft. wide; another jilaiit i.% 10 ft. high, and 22 ft. wide. 

Pas. Maydnn runs along the wall at 511. from the top, to the distance of 9 ft. 
on each side of the main stem, and the breadth covered is 3 ft. deep. 

(Irossuhirkc. 

Kthes spcciosum, planted in 1837, is 15 ft. *nigh, and 2 ft. widg. 

tlornacca-. ■ 

•Benth^mia fragffera, planted in 1836, is 10 ft. hig*ii,<-and 74 ft. wide. 

EscaUonisa. ‘ 

Escallbnia glandulosa, planted in 1839, is 3 ft. high, and l^ft. wide. 

Esc. viscosa, plantedjin 1838, is 94 ft. high, and 2 j ft.Jwide. 

Cftprifolidce/c. « 

Caprifolium gratum, planted iij 1837, is 8 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. ‘ 

Cap. etruscum, planted at the same time, is 16 ft. h^h, and 2 ft. wpde. 

• EWcacca;. 

Thibaudia sotiggra, planted in 1838, is 34 ft. hig^^ 

Katefnium Sprengelii, iilanted in 1838, is 2 ft.'higi) and 1 ft. wide. 

f,* ' ' Olelnca'.*' •, 

Ligustrum lucidum, j/anted in^l^lS, is 13ft. lygh, and Sfj ft. wide. 

* * Samdiiea;. ' 1 

Ja£.£dum uinbel|atum [?], planted in 1837, is 44 ft. hj^'h) and ‘4 ft. wifle. 
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./asmhiura undulutum, planted in 1B40, is 5 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

J. grandifloriim, planted in 1837, is 4 ft. high, and 3 ft. wide. 

J. .sp., planted in 1835), is 4Jft. high. 

Bignotr&ccae. 

Bigndnia spcct&bilis, planted in 1837, is ft. high, and 2^ ft. wide. 

B. caprcolata, planted at the same time, is 10 ft. high, and 2^ ft. wide. 

B./>teridif61ia [?], planted in 1837, is 6 ft. high. 

B. ^'asininoides, planted in 1837, is .5 ft. high. 

Ticonw sp.^ planted in 1837, is 5)^ ft. high, and 2ift. wide. 

Calainpelis seaber is planted in several places to fill up blanks. 

Cobwkeede. 

Cobue'n scundens, planted in 1840, is 10 ft. high. 

’Rorni’inece. 

//eliotrdpiuin peruvianiun, planted in 1840, is 3 ft. high, and .3^ ft. wide. 

Sohincie, 

Brugmansin sanguinca, planted in 1839, is 8^ ft. high, and 8^ ft. broad. 

Scrop/infaridccu'. 

Lopliospcrmum scandens^ planted in 18.37, is 8,’ft. high. 

Maiirandyn Barclaydna is planted in several places to fill up blanks. 
Pentstemon geiituniigdcs, planted in 18-10, is 4,Vft. high, and 3Jft. wide. 
Ithodoehiton voliibilc is planted to fill up blanks. 

Calceolaria viscosis-^nia, planted in 1830, is oj ft. high, and 2 ft. %ide. 

hahidlw. 

5alvia ehamacdrifdlia, planted in 1840, is 2\ ft. liigh,*and 1^ ft. wide. 

* \crhcndcca. 

Lanlana Sclluwn, |)lantcd in 1830, is 2^ ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. 

'Plumbaginecc. 

Plumbago capimsis, planted in 1837, is 11 ft. high, and 2^ft. wide; another 
spccinlbn^ planted in 18;te, i.s 10 ft? high, and 4 ft. wide. The fine blue 
of the fiuwitrs of this plant produces a charming efl'ect, contrasted with 
the yellow flowers of most of the Leguniinosa:. 

'*rrotcaceee. 

Grevillea ncanthifdlia, planted in 1840, is 24 ft. high, and I ft. wide. 

Hiikca flurida, planted in 1840, is 2.J ft. high, and I ft. w'ide. 
sp., planted in 1837, is 7 fiw Jiigh, and 2 ft. wide. 

' Amtoloc/iuice<r. t 

ylristolochia glauccf plantc^in 1837, is 11 ft. high, .and 24 ft. wide. 

A. sipho, planted in 1837, is 16ft. nigh, and I'j ft. wide; another specimen, 
planted in 1838, is 10 ft. high, and 1 ft. wide. * 

^ Garrpaceae. 

Garrya clKptica, planted in 1837, is 11 ft. high, and 24ik wide. 

, Casuarhcca;. 

Casuprina equisctifolia. witcd in 1837, is 8 ft.*lugh, and 24 ft. wide, 
fufsshna, planted 1837, is 3^ ft. high, and 0 ft. wide. 1 

C. stricta, planted in 1837, is 9 ft. high, and 6 ft. wide. 

■* ^ Smildeea. 

iiuscus androgynus, planted in l!*37, is 3 ft. high, and1l4 ft* ’wide. 

In jJie lawn at Chatsworth^there is a wait of artistiW finish to the water- 
wqifc^nd of an obvious connexion among tilen* and Vith the house. The 
long straight caiJhl, for example, should be lined with ma-sonry ornaiswatcd 
with pisrs, some of %b#m croiyied by sculptural objects, and connected, in 
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reality or in appearance, with the terrace walls of the house. The magnificent 
cascade of steps is admirable, so far as it goes, but its lower termination is poor. 
The cascade ought, perhaps, to be brought down nearer to the house, and 
the basin, in which it terminates, ought to be surrounded by a highly archi¬ 
tectural margin. At all events, something ought to be done to take away 
from the scattered, disjointed, and in some cases meagre, appearance of 
these water-works, which, taken separately, are by far the grandest in Britain. 

In the kitchen-garden Mr. Paxton is introducing a new mode of covering 
glass cases, whether frames, pits, or low houses, during the night. This is 
simply by having a thatched roof of somewhat larger dimensions than the 
frame, pit, or house to be eowred, resting on side walls, and independent of 
those which support the glass ; the lower c<lge or base of this roof slides 
on a railway, wmich extends at either or at both ends of the house, so as 
to afford space’ for the roof to stand on in the day time, or when it is not 
wanted, fee advantages of this mode of covering are, that more heat cai^ 
be retmned than by mat% or boards ; and that the covering and fmeovering 
can be effected with less labour, and almost instantaneously. 

The house on which the experiment is about to be tried is for growing 
orchidaceous plants, and is being heated by Mr. Penn. It is s^an-roofed, 
and stands in the direction of north and south : Jin. 67. is a section, in 
which a is the glass roof, and b the thatched roof. i,The situation is low, and 
being on a level with the river, is incapable of drainage beyond a certain 
depth ; in consequence of which, a water-tight cast-ir< n box, or caissoon, 
is sunk, and in it the furnace and boiler are built. This practice is common 
in Holland ‘even for dwelling-houses ; the lower rooms f.i which, being often 



Imlow the level of the adjoining canals, have a tjtick floo^-ing and thick side 
“walls of masonry, built with cement, which completely exclude water. 
The sash-bar used in'this orchidaceous hou^ has side gutters Vor collccting 
the drip, as shown in the section, C8.,«which is of the full size. The 
glass is intermediate between the two thicknesses, shtwn in 65. p. 572., 
and is 6 in. wide, in fhnes not exceeding 40 in. in length; the cost of which, 
glazing included, is about Is. 4d. a square foot. ' 

In Germany and Holland, plant structures with upright glass In front, as 
in the Botanic Gardens at Munich and Leyden) are covered witl^.great 
rapidity by letling i4jwn rolls of straw mats, as noticed in our vof. for ; 
and where the g&ss roof slopes, hinged shutters, suspended froig the back 
wajl bv cords and pulleys, are instantly let doffn, and as quickly pulled up, 
'as in the Botanio Gardens at Carlsruhe. Jliese modes, however, are not so 
, well adaf.ted for this country, where few houses Vave opaque roofs land only 
front glasses ; and e^lally few^thttse elevated pfmections'called bonneUroof^, 
shown in/g. 69., in Jrhich t is the point where the shuttere are hinged. „ 
<9e^ap8 the operations that we were most gratified witA, on our pre^nt 
■visit to Chatswofth, were^those carrying on in the viPa^e of Edensor. The 
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cottages are being rebuilt, added to, or repaired and 
ornamented, and their gardens will be enkrged and 
tastefully laid out and planted. All the houses 
*will be supplied with water from an elevated source, 
the village being on the side of a hill; and there 
will be a public play-ground and open shed, and a 
public drying-ground. Behind the houses are the 
fields for grazing the cows, of which each cottager 
has one or more. The school is almost the only 
building so ftir finished as to enable us to judge of its effect, which, we think, 
will be excellent. We entered several of the cottages, and found them most 
comfortable and commodious within ; all of them had back kitchens, pantries, 
and dairies for the produce of the cow, with the sleeping-rooms up stairs. 
We have no doubt, that, when this village is completed according to Mr. 
Paxton’s ideas. His Grace the Duke will be so much pleased with it, as to 
cause a reiusion to be made of all the cottages on his. extensive estates ; and 
a better mode of doing good, both positively to the occupants, and, by ex¬ 
ample, to the cottagers of other proprietors, and to cottagers generally, W'e do 
not think (fould be devised. 

All that Derbyshire wants, to render it the most beautiful and interesting 
county in England, is, plantations on the high grounds to improve the climate 
and bcautily the face of the country, and more artistical cottages, farmhouses, 
and gardens. <* 

Chatxwtrrlh to Wootton Lodge, by Chesterfield and Derby. — May a-t. To 
Ohesterfield the comtry is bleak, but the fields are divided bj^stone walls, 
and tolembly well cultivated. The railroad from Chesterfield to Derby 
passes through the most interesting tract of country on the line between 
Shefiicld and London; ajid the road from Derby, by Ashbourne to Alton 
Towers, is most romantic. 

.tVoottoH Lodge is a remarkably fine <jld place. The house is a square 
building, of the time of Elizabeth, imposing from the magnitude of the mass, 
and from its great height, considering, that it is a dwelling-house, in propor¬ 
tion to it^w'idth. It is sitiRited on a prominent rock or hill, surrounded on 
three sides bj^a deep ravine, which separates it from higher hills, which are 
covered with oak woods. The elevation of the house, we repeat, is very im¬ 
posing, and this arises chiefly fron^ magnitude, and from the height and breadth 
of the many mullioned windows, and the Iswgc spaces of naked wall between 
them. 

The mass of the building is sufficiently large to constitute it grand, and 
the» height, relatively to the breadth, being greater than what is common 
in buildings or this era, it joins to grandeur a character of elegance, which 
never can be given Jti buildipgs without departing somewhat from the common 
proportions, and exceeding these to a certain extent in height. The windows* 
at Wootton Lodge are grand, 3nd yet elegant, from the same cause by which 
these impressions are produced >by the general mass ; that is, they are as 
broad, if not broader, than usual, and they are decidedly higher than is 
commonly the case in»windows of this style. It may llfc laid down, then, as 
a principle, that a buildiilg or a window, broader than is usual in proportion 
to the heiglit, is mean; and, on the contrary, thqj a house or a window, higher 
tha^k usi)pl in proportion to the width, is comparatively elegant. 
'^Wootton Lodge, there arc few projections in the wa?j,of bSvs, no trwers, 
very little prnwuent, scarcely any upper cornice, and the roof, which is of lead 
and flat, is of course not seA. The chimney shafts are good,'th<Jhgh few jnd 
simple. Altogether, the exterior <jf this house deserveathe study of^the archi-* 
tect, no» for its omamentt or details, for these are few, but to^nd out the 
tause^ the ppwerRil impression which it makes on thumind. We were not 
witmnT^but fronj^the large windows and the broai space between them in the 
elaration, it is impi^ssible to doubt, that the interior contains somfrtgsery 
macnifidbnt robms. I# is enteied through a court of honour, with offices as 
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wings or lodges to the right and left of the entrance to Uic court; and be¬ 
yond these, on the steep sides of tlic hill, are the terraced gardens and walks 
among the rocks and aged yew trees which surround the house, except on 
the entrance side. On a platform facing oue of the fronts, there is a curious 
raised garden, with a canal bordered with masonry, and containing a fountain 
in the form of a duck, doubtless coeval with the building. Near the kitchen 
entrance we observed, against the wall, a case of about 4 ft., containing an 
overshot water-wheel, supplied by a ^ in. pipe of water used for turning the 
roasting-jack. It is impossible, as it seems to us, not to be charmed with 
this place. • 

Alton Towers. —We had only time to take a hasty glance at what may be 
called the enchanted valley, and to see a new flower-garden recently taste¬ 
fully designed and most scientifically laid out by Mr. Forsyth, in one of the 
courts of the Abbey. The valley, in the time of the late Lord Shrewsbury, 
had a peculiar charm, from the great number of objects, all of an artificinl ant^ 
singular or grotesque chiiractcr, in so romantic a situation, and from the trees 
and shrubs being either small, or cut or clipped into artificial shapes. 

Whoever recollects this valley, as it was in IH25, so as to be able to 
compare it in his memory with its present state, must acknot^cilge that 
there is a wonderful diflei’encc between what it is now and what it was then. 
Now, the question is, whether this diflercnce is an ‘iinprovcmeut, or the con¬ 
trary ? Decidedly, in our opinion, it is for the wor.se. The gardens have 
lost one cliaracter without gaining another. The ttces and shrubs have 
grown too large for the terraces, walks, walls, and buildings; and, being no longer 
cut or clipped into shape, they seem to have no accordari'c with the artificial 
objects. The whole has the appearance of a scene allowed to run wild from 
neglect, not from age or decay ; and this, notwith.standing the highest keeping 
of the walks, flower-beds, and every thing that depends on the gardener. 
When a place becomes wiki from total neglect, or from age or decay, we 
become reconciled to it, as the result of inevitable circumstances, as, ,in 
short, the fate of all things; but, when we see one part of a scene in the 
highest style of keeping, and in a particular character, intermingled with a 
part of a character totally opposite, wfc are dissatisfied with the‘’dtecorilance 
of the impression made in our minds from its want of unity, tin theory, we 
have always been an advocate, where the ancient style of gardening is 
adopted, of subjecting the trees to geometri ;al forms, as well as the ground; 
and no circumstance has ever occurred, within our experience, to convince 
us that we were practically right, equal to the state of the grounds at Alton 
Towers. We ascribe no fault to any one for this state of things, which has grown 
up insensibly with the season-s, and which *a person living on the spot is not 
nearly so likely to be impressed with, as an occasional visiter. 

The stoves, green-houses, and conservatories wfre in mt>st beautiful order : 
'in the latter, Mr. Forsyth is introducing borders, of Lycopodium coinplana- 
tum about 6 in. broadtalong the walks, which‘'have a rctnorkably good effect, 
and being the “ resemblance ” of verges in Ihe open garden, “ in some other 
thing which becomes the image” of them, it may be''considered on (j. De 
Quincy’s principle, as truly artistical, and completing the allusion to nature in 
the open air. These verges are sometimes planted lit once in the soil where 
tliey are to remain, and at qther times on pieces,of loam and tfiiiig about 
the length and breadth of a brick, and kept in a glass frame till wap ted, .when 
soinefsundred^ of yards of edging can thus be laid down in an hour orVwoi 
By means of these bricks, idso, repairs can be made momentaix'y. iNo edging 
is fetter adapted for growing in the shade anil in heat. The works con- 
laected with the houseeare going forward ynder the direction of Mr. Pugin, 
a most fortunate circumstance for Alton Towers, Ss far as Gothic architecture 
is concerned. * '■ , 

Trentham Hall. — May%l. The road from Alton'Towefs, by Clicarllfc, is 
at,iteS hilly aud romantic, and afterwards rich and vaned. The altcraticms 
.and additions to <he house at Trenthain are tar advanfiefr, aud they Ifave had 
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a magical effect on the place. The effect of the tower at one angle, in 
forming a centre to the general mass, carrying it off as artists say, or, in artis- 
tical |)hilosophy, communicating an axis of symmetry (see p. 233.)i is most 

* satisfactoiy. The central tower at Alton Towers is too small for the im¬ 
mense {)ile of buildings that surround it, having been built, no doubt, before 
it w’as contemplated to increase them to such an extent; but this at Trentham 
appears of the proper dimensions, unless, perhaps, it is not sufficiently high. 
The first or upper flower-garden is laid out in what the Prench call the 
English style, with beds of turf, and dug beds edged with box or gravel, 

* and has an excellent effect, the whole forming a raised platform edged with 
stone. The lower or main garden has the leadihg walks formed and gravelled, 
and the slopes turfed; but. not being yet planted, it has rather a naked 
appearance. We were shown some I’ortugal laurels, which were training 
with clean stems and round heads, to imitate the orange trees of the Con- 
'flhent, as^at (’hatsworth, to be planted along the main walks at regular 
distances in stone boxes. If the Portugal laurels-were budded standard 
high with the common laurel, the effect would be still more striking, as the 
light greei^ of the leaves would render the allusion to the orange tree much 
more complete. Such imitations of orange trees arc not uncommon in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, where the laurel is grafted standard high on the 
common cherry, which, Bow'cver, being a ilcciduous plant, does not form so 
good a stock for an evergreen as the Portugal laurel would. The common 
laurel, to a general ottierver, is so very like the orange, that, some years ago, 
a foreign ambassador, who was going round the grounds at Cli|fcmont with 
the gardener, Mr. M*lntosh, took the laurel undergrowths there, with which 
the woods abound, for dwarf orange trees, and expressed his astonishment at 
seeing the orange thrive so well in England. 

For the two side walks at Trentham, we would introduce a border of 
arcades, cones, or pyramids, of cli[)ped yew', box, or variegated holly. As 
tlmse, however, arc of slow growth, ivy trained on wire framework might be 
substituted j by which means the arcade might be completed in two seasons; 
as ivy (i or 8 feet high may be purchased in pots in quantities, and as soon 
as it was* planted it might*l)e traineil* over the wire frames, so as to form 
arcades, pyriwiids, cones, candelabra, statues of the human figure or of 
animals, the second sca.son after planting; that is, if the ivy were planted in 
April, 1841, the framework woilld be sufficiently covered to show the effect 
by July, 1842. In the mean time, the cflcct might be tried by putting up the 
wirework and tying shoots of ivy to it; as indeed might all other con¬ 
templated artificial forms. The situation, we understand from the gardener, 
is »goud deal exposed to high wiifdt.; but these would not injure the ivy in 
the slightest ifegrec, as it is one of the hardiest of plants. The common 
juniper, the red c/dar, th.» arbor vita;, the furze, and the spruce fir, grow 
rapidly, and giay be cut iiffo an^ sha|)cs. The spruce fir forms most beautiful 
arcades, hedges, and candelabra, at the Whim, near Edinburgh, engravings 
from which are given in vol. iv. o?oitr Arboretum Jirilaiiiiicum, under the head 
of /'I'bies exctilsa. • 

It would be a great ftnnrovcmcnt to the grounds at Trentham, if the whole 
of the wa^er could be lowered 5 or C feet, lus at present it has too much the 

* appearance of an overfloqded meadow. The isVnds are also too large, or, at 
. hjas^^^o ;^uch in the middle. Were the water lowered, the banks might 
’ beewiched, in some places, with blocks of stone, to iinit«te the juttiri^ out 

of rocks fr»m etllte subsoil. It did not occur to us, when,on^hc spot, to 
ask whether the channel of "he river, which takes the water from the lake, 
could be deepened. If it •could,»evcn suppose it wei^: neeftssary *> extend 
riie deepening over a distanee of 2 or 3 mil^, the improvement t* tBe whole 
•plac^-, 1 * it appears to us, would be very grrat^ndeed. 

East Combe, vtfar Biackhcath; Dowager Coi/htess of Btickinffhavislnre __ 

Jane 16. This is one of the most delightful places in the ncighbourheOtPof 
» London* though but iilSle known. The house stapds only*a few yards from 
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the public road, but the grounds are extensive and extremely varied. A very 
steep bank descends from the house, in the form of a beautiful lawn, varied, 
first, by flower-beds, next by‘groups of rare trees and shrubs, then an ap- 
pwently dense mass of wood, beyond which is seen the windings of the 
Thames, continually varied by shipping. The Tliaincs is sufficiently near to 
give the idea of its belonging to the place, and forming its boundary, and the 
bends of the river are seen lengthwise, rather than directly across. Such is 
the view from the principal garden front. The other view looks on a level 
lawn, varied by flowers, and terminating in fine old trees. A walk leads in 
this direction to a shady but airy avenue, on a level, an admira'tiic place for 
recreation during the hottest weather of summer, and to a terrace walk which 
forms the circuit of the place. The taste of the owner is advantageously 
displayed on the lawn by the small size of the beds, circular or roundish, and 
their disposition into groups or constellations, which, ns may easily be con¬ 
ceived, form a new combination with every change of the spectator. This i? 
by far the most effective-way to display flowers on a lawn, whether on a large 
scale or a small one. The little circles of flowers ought to be considered as 
trees and shrubs, and distributed over the surface, exaeth’ on the same prin¬ 
ciple as trees are distributed over the surface of a park. The kitcneii-gardcn 
we found well cropped, and the whole place in good order. Strawberries 
planted on a surface sloping to the south, at an ai%le of 46°; the soil being 
loamy, and the surface covered with flat tiles, ripen three weeks earlier than 
on a flat surface. Fig trees and morcllo cherries agaflist walls are found to 
produce mo^t fruit when only the main branches are laid in, and the small 
Ihiit-bearing shoots of the past year allowed to stand oiilWrom the wall. The 
paradise apple is here raispd by cuttings, and the plants, treated like gooseberry 
bushes, produce enormous quantities of fruit, which, though not fit for the 
dessert, is useful for culinary purposes. Agapanthus uinbellatus attains an 
extraordinary size in pots, which the gardener, Mr. Cockburn, attributes to his 
shifting the plants once a year, shaking off all the soil, removing the oflsots, 
and replacing the plants in light rich soil quite loose, neither firming it with 
the hand nor by the pressure of water poured from a pot held as Iiigh as a 
man can reach. Annual flower seeds,'and also j^'otatocs, saladin'g,"and other 
articles, are raised on dung beds without sashes, mats beinp; thrown over 
them, supported by hoops, only when extraordinary cold nights are anticipated. 
The Kew pine strawberry is here found to bear almost as well ns Keen’s 
seedling. 

Woodlands, Illackheath; J. Angerstein, Esq. — We looked at this place 
with a melancholy interest, recollecting the extraordinary sensation which it 
made in the horticultural world when first saw it in year 1S03, 
At that time David Stewart, Esq., Land Agent, and Landscape Gardener, 
„of Great Russel Street, was ,then head gardeneiti and sdigreat was his repu¬ 
tation, that in a biography of living eharael^rs ivhicb was published about 
that time, and includdl notices of all the princip'al men of the day, it is said, 
when speaking of the late J. J. Angerstein, ^hat he was “ fortunate in having 
for his gardener Mr. David Stewart.” We have notietd Mr. Stewart’s high 
talents as a landscape-gardener, in speaking of Bcarwbod, in our volume for 
1833, p. 679. '■ 

Charlton House, Sir Thomac M, Wilson, Bart., is a noble mansion in the 
Elizabethan style, or rather perhaps in that of James 1., as it coiftain£.,more 
of th^ Roman or Kalian than the earlier Elizabethan, which partakes riiofe 
of the dom^tic Gothic. The house is undergoing some changes^ which wc 
hope will not be carried so far as to influence, th*b exterior appearance of the 
*genera] m(;ss. Some Additional ground hast- lately‘been acquired on the en¬ 
trance fMlnty and this having givei| an opportunity«of malting a new Iqiproach, 
the great mistake w(.s committed of forming* it in the modern st 3 ilk thus. 
counteracting, as far as possible, the first impressioJn macltj by one^Mhe 
flMSr-old^ houses in Engknd. The garden front was^ formerly thickly em¬ 
bosomed ip yeW trees, which have been headed ddwn, but “they frould be 
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much better entirely removed. We have seldom seen a place with the grounds 
in a worse state from neglect, but they contain at the same time the elements 
of everything desirable for such a situation.* Would that we had the re* 
arrangement of them, with a carte-blanche as to moving ground, and forming 
an approach and terraced gardens. 

Beljbrd, Mercer, Esq., is a place full of variety in the grounds, but 
at the same time without distinctive character in the different parts. One 
hill and valley succeeds another, all varied by natural wood in a similar man¬ 
ner, while there are different ravines and deep gullies which have been formed 
by digging dbt sand, gravel, or chalk, and these might be ^irranged in imita¬ 
tion of romantic Swiss scenery. In short, there are here the germs of an 
almost endless succession of scenes of singular beauty and character; alpine 
heights, and Swiss valleys. Nothing has been done to the place for many 
years, and the keeping is of the worst kind, with the edges of the walks as 
ueep as cyt ruts. 

Helvidere, near Dartjbrd, Lord Sai/c and Sclc, is a noble place. The 
house is situated on a piece of table land, bordered by a range of inec^iialities 
of surface^ skirting the alluvial plain of the Thames, and commanding'de¬ 
lightful views of that noble river, and the country beyond. The house has 
no merit in an architectural point of view exteriorly, but it contains one 
room fitted up in the st_flc of Louis XIV., which is altogether one of the 
most complete things of the kind in England. It is 35 ft. long, 25 ft. wide, 
30 ft. high, and appropriately finished and furnished. Exterior facings to the 
windows, and other architectural decorations, with a terraced garden, for 
which the situation iO peculiarly adapted, would render this a singularly fine 
place. There are extensive walks reaching for n^les along the summits of 
the wooded banks, and every now and then opening to the river, and some¬ 
times descending to the lower grounds. The wood is chiefly the remains of 
a natural oak forest, and, the soil being very thin on chalk, the roots, which 
ramify from the 'old trunks and stools Af what had formerly been coppice 
wood, spread over the surface like network, showing in a strongly marked 
manner the tulvantage of planting above the surface rather than under it. 
There is “a'fine mixture of hollies, laurels, junipers, red cedars, and other 
evergreens, among the oaks, and there are some open glades covered with the 
original heath, in the same state in which they have probably been for ages. 
Though there are only about l30 acres in the park, yet there are upwards 
of two miles of walks. These are 10 ft. in width, with low flat grass edgings 
clipped, but not pared with the spade, and though no family has lived here 
for a number of years, yet they are kept in the highest order. There is a 
,dlower-garden ^ an extensive glade’in the woody scenery, which comes in as 
a fine relief to the general character, though tlfe flower beds arc much too 
large, and far from*Dcing ciAinected into a genial system. There is a small, 
pinetum, ui^ortunately plant^ under the shade of the native oaks, and 
therefore never likely to produce any effect. The naftive oaks are wholly of 
Qucrcus sessiliflora. * 

West Heath, - Preston, Esq., is a thatched cottage, entered through a 

conservatory, and with lyi exterior form that an architect with an artistical 
eye might.,turn to fine account. Showy beds of flowers abound on the lawn, 

' but they are much too. large, and for that reason make the place appear 
, thtyi it really is; so much depends on proportioning al^ the details of 

a"place to the whole. ‘ • * 

In retuiDing,*we observed two frightful chapels; the Hapovsr Chapel at 
Peckham, in the form of 6 pentagon, with small mean windows witHbut 
facings, and red brick wall#witno«t cornices or any deooratidn whaifever ; ancf 
another chapel neyer Camberwell, of larjpr size, with similait wills, with 
•Three;*^ four stories of naktd windows nkckthose ofla third-rate dwelling- 
hodSe. Chapels, in gefieral, throughout the country, are at present a di^race 
to it in an arcbitectuspl point of view; but it is to be hoped that the forbad 
• of knoiMed^ hnd tast^will reise them to a par with other relipjous buildings.' 
Mr. De Crespigny’g house at Peckham is a fine old brick building. 
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Harringay House, near Iloniscy, (Jtoie 17.) is one of the finest villas in that 
part of the suburbs, in point of situation. The house occupies the summit of 
a knoll, and, half-way down, the New River winds round it on three sides. , 
Agreeably to the old style of laying out places of this kind, the entrance 
front is on that side of the niansion which contains the finest views, so that 
a stranger visiter sees every thing worth seeing in point of scenery before he 
alights front his carriage. Something has been done to counteract this, by 
a fringed line of trees in the fore-ground, close to the gravelled area for turn¬ 
ing carriages on, or what may be called the arena of honour, so that the 
full enjoyment of the fine views is reserved for the walks in fne pleasure- 
ground. This arrangement coftstitutes the merits of the place as a study for 
the young landscape-gardener. To those like ns^ who have known Harrin- 
gay for the last twenty years, it is interesting on account of the numerous 
specimens of rare American trees and shrubs which it once contained, and of 
which there are still some interesting remains. Magnol/rt inacrophjjla, whiclr 
had attained the height of 20 ft., anti flowered frequently, still exists, but wtis 
much injured by the winter of 1837-S. M. conspicua and M. c. Soulangenwo 
are 20 ft. high, and flower freely every year. There are yariotts /rthcr fine 
specimens, and the place is kept in good order. 

Arno's Grove, Southgate, the resutciire of Mrs. Wather, is a place which 
we should wish to visit several times every year, noll'only on its own account, 
but because of the beautiful road to it, bordered, as it is, great part of the 
way, by an undulating country and noble trees in park-like scenery. The col¬ 
lection of tr«cs and shrubs here, at the time the ]dace was planted, hius un¬ 
doubtedly consisted of every thing that could be procflred in the London 
nurseries, for the proprie{or, like the late Mr. Gray of ITarringay, was the 
friend of Collinson, Ellis, Dr. Fothcrgill, and their contemporaries. The 
specimens of Quercus palustris here, which we Iwre before mentioned, are 
alone worth an annual visit; not to speak of the purple-branched oak, the Ori¬ 
ental plane, the magnolms, the cedars, the immense berberry, the iagerstreenWa 
against the conservative wall, which has resisted the winter of with- 

out the slightest protection, and many other hardy and house plant.%Hlty the 
side of the walk which leads from this place to Mmchendcn, we oftjiwcd Gol- 
linsiu grandiflora, and a number of other foreign plants, apparent!^^PRuralised. 

At Woodlands, the residence of - Tayhr, Jisq., the fine ‘ffld conser¬ 

vatory built *by Mr. Nash has been pulled dfcwn, and the lawn and pleasure- 
grounds, so highly kept in former times, arc now in a state of comparative 
neglect. 

— Park, near Enfield, the seat of -, is a romantic solitary 

place, formed amid forest scenery of apparently unlimited extent, and ha\4ng 
altogether the character of ar grand place in a distant part of the country. The 
approach to the house is firs^ through a long strtdght avetsue, and afterwards 
throuj»h forest scenery untouched by art. The wafer and woods beyond, as 
seen from the lawn frofit of the house, are perfect of their kind, but the walks 
in the pleasure-ground are on too contraAed a scale for so large a place. 
They ought to stretch away right and left to an appardbtly interminable dis¬ 
tance. An attempt has been made to earth up fmh plant out the stable 
offices or farm buildings, which, ticcording to our notions of a fine o]d English 
place, is not in good taste. V^e would avow them, .but blend them with the 
general scenery by means of a few scattered trees. Of all the diffct>ent« 4 £d»'' 
of concealing buildings, that of raising mounds of earth close before them 
appears to Uf the worst, because it takes away from the digrtitjT'ofi the build¬ 
ing and every building, even a cowshed, has..a character more or less digni¬ 
fied. A *eat place is rendered little by any direc.tVttempt at concealment. 

Becch^HW-Park, near Potter's^ar, now (Jul^, 1840), on sale, IS a large 
open place occupying <two immense banks, and the hollow between tliwtt. It 
is capable of vast improvenrfent, but not without grefit cbapges both in Vie 
hodBS^nd the amiroach. , « 

Leamington, Wat'toickshke, (Sejtl. 19» /o 21?) has fticrcased “onp hdlf since 
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we last saw it in 1831, both in population and in the extent of ground covered 
[ly streets and buildings. There are a number of suburban and town villas, 
many commonplace, others ambitious and showy, some rich in decoration, 
Aid a few elegant and correct. There is a piece of ground containing* about 
14 acres, which is intended to be laid out as a public garden, and for which 
we have made a plan. On a few of the villas, of which we took a rapid 
glance, we shall say a word or two from recollection. 

Bradlet) House, H. Bradley, Esq., is a town or street garden, the house 
being part of a row. The ground behind consists of about a quarter of an 
acre, and inchules green-houses, vineries, peach-houses, and various archi- 
tedural and sculptural ornaments. There is a wall with fruit trees like that 
of a kitchen-garden,' and a lawn varied by flower beds, a basin and fountain, 
some trelliswork, and a terrace with steps. In point of design, the merit is 
, not great, but the whole is very highly kept. That we may not find fault 
wittiout assi^ing a reason, wc may observe that the great art in making a 
small garden appear large, is to prevent the spectatoi; from walking in the 
middle, so as to see the whole at once j and, in the case of a town garden 
surrounded In’ walls, it is mostly desirable to conduct the spectator from the 
house under'^i boundary colonnade, or other architectural walk for warm 
weather, having at the smne time open winter walks. The flower beds here 
are also of too fanciful ami angular shapes for the manner in which they 
are planted, and too large for the situation. Wherever flowers or roses are 
allowed to grow to the ‘^leight of 2 or 3 feet, groups of small circular beds 
will generally be found preferable to other shapes ; but where plants arc not 
to rise higher than 0 in.»irreguhir or composite forms may be adopteTI; because, 
in consefjuence of the lowness of the plants, the shapes of the figures may 
be recognised by the eye. The commonplace charaercr of the surrounding 
wall and of the hot-house^ and the want of unity of system among the 
flower beds, arc the positive faults of this place ; and the negative fault, or 
omission, is, the want of a surrounding architectural walk, somewhat in 
the manner of the mural colonnades in the town g-ardens of Pompeik A 
garden of this kind is much more difficult to manage than one round a detached 
building, beftitisc it demands ribt only an^irtistical but an architectural eye. 

Bccfli Lnum, Hr. Jephson, is a suburban villa, of several acres, with an 
excellent square house, and grounds sloping down from it on three sides. On 
the entrance front, the lawn is s'lparatcd from the gravelled area on which 
carrisiges turm,Ay a ridge of rockwork 3 or 4 feet high, richly planted with 
flowers. Jlliffsis intended to keep oft' dogs from the lawn, ami appears to be 
a goodkifl^ for similar situations. Besides a pleasure-ground planted with a 
coiOT^crable variety of trees and slirhbs, there is a small fruit-garden, and an 
'Excellent kitchci^gardcn, with a vinery, peach-house, pine-pits, &'c.; the 
whole, with the excc|Jtion of the turf edgings of the walks (which are too 
narrow’, and pared with the Spade instead of bein^ cut with the shears}, well 
kept. A grcat*improvement to fhis place would be, » terrace and Italian 
flower^arden to connect the house with the lawn. The magnitude of the 
house. Its architecture, Kind the elevated situation on which it stands, parti¬ 
cularly point out this style of decoration ; besides, it would have been some¬ 
thing new in Leamington, ^hcre all the gardens are formed on one type. 
Among the ‘Irccs planted arc some beautiful spj^cimens of Turkey and Lu- 
iomlfc several varieties. 

t/ic liev. John Craigs, is a small town vill'j, bordering *he 
river Learn, n^iw^icing laid out and planted by Mr. Cullis, who has very greatly 
improved the situation, by raRing the sur/ace above the level oi?'the rive% 
There is a descent from the eprincimil floor of the housdto the gardqp, by a 
flight of stops through a raassjbf rowiwork; a good idea, but not carried out 
in,4lie bwj^mnner, pAtly from {vant of propA’ materials.^ To have managed 
this rtJPkwoi’k actinically would have required W^r blocks of stone than 
have been used, anU the total omission of scoria,^ vitrified bneks, and indoed 
of every ^*ccies "of stoni^ except* one. , There is not a point in the whole 

1840. Nof. . 4 0 ’ 
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course of ornamental gardening that is so little understood as the formation 
of rockwork. Most creations of this kind are little better than rubbisii heaps, 
because they appear to consist of all the sorts of stones that are found lying 
about in the locality, including vitrified bricks, brickbats, shells, roots, &L. 
No man can form a rockwork that has not the eye of an artist; and, if all the 
best rockworks in England were examined, it would be invarisbly found, that 
each consists only or chiefly of one kind of stone. Compare the rockworks of 
the iMt century at Pain’s Hill, Ascot Place near Windsor, Fonthill, Wardour 
Castle, with those erected at the Coiiseuni, London, under the direction of 
Mr. Gray, and with those of Lady Broughton, at the iloolo> near Chester 
and of Mr. Wells at liedleafl In none of these rockworks will there be found a 
miscellaneous assemblage ofmaterinls heaped up; but, on the contrary, blocks 
of stone of one kiml, or imitations of blocks of stone, are ranged so as to 
assume some natural-looking character of stratification or position. We repeat, 
that no man who has not the eye of an artist should attempt rockwork. • 
The roof of a low portion of the bouse, looked down on frobi the library 
windows, Mr. Cullis has very ingeniously covered with a collection of low- 
growing saxifrages ; and, on the whole, this place does him much credit. 

Holly Walk is a street finely bordered with old oaks, elms, ancKhollies, some 
of the latter having trunks 2 ft. in diameter, and the oaks and elms 6 ft. 
There are several villas in this street deserving notice, particularly one in the 
Elizabethan style, called Oak House, and another in a sort of Indian Gothic, 
the residence of T. S. Hellier, Esq. ^ 

Dauby Cottage, the residence of John Williams, Esq,, in the interior of the 
town, is a Villa in the Gothic style, handsome, and surfpundcd by fine trees. 

Radford Cottage, the residence of - Squerelt, Esq., architect, is an ex¬ 

ample of the Elizabethan style, admirably worked out, in all the exterior 
details of the house, offices, boundary wails, an^ gates ; and, as we passed 
rapidly by it, it appeared to us one of the best things of the kind in Lea¬ 
mington. j 

Cullis’s Nursery extends over many acres in different parts of the town 
and neighbourhood, the progress of building compelling Mr. Cullis every now 
and then to retreat further and fuither into tthc country. Tlie seed shop, 
conservatories, and house garden arc still, however, in the ^me situation in 
which we saw them in 1831, as noticed in our volume for ^at year, p. 410. 
The conservatory was then being pluntq^l, the more rampant-growing sorts 
being placed in bottomless pots, resembling chimney pots, 0 or 8 inches in 
diameter, and 2 or 3 feet in length. After nine years’ growth, and notwith¬ 
standing annual prunings, the plants, as may always be expected, had become 
too large, or too disproportionate to,one another. They were, th^;efqire, 
recently taken up, the sojl entirely renewed, and a collectiof( of young platite, 
planted in the same manner as before. Every ^onscrvgjoiy, to be kept in the 
best manner, ought to be token up and replanted every seven or eight years, 
and we think the whole mass of soil oughtlo be separated b}' concealed pei<- 
pendicular divisions into squares proportionate to the bulk of the plante which 
are to be planted in them. Mr. CuUis’s mode is excellent for a nursOTy con*^ 
servatory, where the object is to display as many kinds as possible, on a small 
space ; but, for tho_ conservatory of a private ge.itleman, more e&ct is pro¬ 
duced by a few choice specimens clothed with branches and foliage from the 
ground upwards, than by a crowd of species drawn up by one ano ther. ' F<^ 
such specinienSj,a considerable extent of surface is necessary, nM'^Wfiy 'to 
admit of their growth and bulk, but to promote the ripeninggOf ,the wood and 
{he forma*'iou of flower buds; and hence dK-idin^ by rectangular partitions 
IS pref(^rable to placating in bottomless pots, astgiving more room for surface 
roots 0 Wcause, without these, large plants cap never be expected to flower 
well. Mr. Cullis Ims a very cdt'isidcrablc collection of hardy trees j^l shrhbs, 
and among these is the largdst stock in England of.C’upressus toruio^ all in 
potg, and between 2 ft. and 4 ft. in height. , 

LeamingtonfVSte most other countiy towyis in Eigfand, iylmd out more £t 
random than on any definite system ; nevertheless, the,8trcets 'arc broad, and 
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for the most part straight: but to a stranger there is no obvious leading 
street or streets, and the iiouses are numbered in the common and inconvenient 
manner, by which'we mean that there is no fix^d and understood end, such 
%s the east or the north, at which numeration should commence, and no 
separation of the odd from the even numWs, as is now being done in London, 
and as has been practised in France since the first revolution. There is much 
municipal arniiigcmcnt and regulation in Paris that would be of great benefit 
to the public if adopted in English towns, and more especially in those which 
are rapidly increasing, such as Leamington, Cheltenham, Brighton, &c. To 
•be convinced of this, it is only necessary to look into the Gvidc to Paris, and 
the map of that city. , 

' Theobalds, near Waltham Cross i G. 11. Heppcl, Esq. — Sept. 27. This is 
a small place, but displaying on the lawn, on both sides of the house, exquisite 
^ taste, and in the kitchen-garden most judicious and successful culture. The 
htAisc, which is an old cottage, was occupied for many years by W. Wingfield, 
Esq., a master in chancery, and the grounds which we’rc laid out by him do the 
utmost credit to that gentleman as an amateur artist. The lawn consists of only 
two narrow strips of ground, of about an acre each, on two opposite sides of 
the house, ifhd on these the taste and skill of Mr. Wingfield have been dis¬ 
played in laying them out. In the one lawn, a broad open glade is preserved 
down the centre, with a walk surrounding it concealed from the house by 
shrubs, trees, and small, raised, roundish, distinct beds of flowers which form, as 
we pass them on the m.vginal walk, varied foregrounds to oblique views athwart 
the lawn. In the strip of lawu on the opposite side of the house, there is a 
straight gravel walk t\p\itn the centre ; and the lawn on each siett is covered 
with beds of flowers, so as, in fact, to constitute this lawn one entire flower- 
garden. The contrast between the two lawns thus* treated, is striking and 
delightful. The trees and,shrubs which form the marginal foreground to the 
first lawn are of rare and beautiful kinds, and they are admirably disposed, 
advancing into the lawn and retiring to thg walk, and even behind it into the 
marginal phmtation, so as to produce marked, but not formal, prominences and 
recesses; and, looking at these more in detail, we find an endless variety of 
groups. 'BliC extremity of this lawn is bounded by a pubUc road, and to 
disguise this b()pndary it is ingeniously contrived to nave two returning walks 
at the end, one separated from the other by a narrow plantation of shrubs 
and flowers, in consequence of wb^h the immediate proximity of the boundary 
is never once suspected by the spectator, who, seeing that there are two walks, 
concludes that there is no want of room; and, therefore, the idea of a 
boundary in that quarter 

nev^r occurs to him. An_ » ■ 

idea of the posifion of these ■" 
two walks IS given »in Jig. , 

70., and the hint therefore, 

' we trust, will^iot be lost on 
young landscape-gardeners. 

In this lawn, breadVi of 
cifect is preserved by no 
beds being placed down the ^ 

• centre, and the side scenes * 
jore' vMj§d ^by the position 
'flftflp’trees*and shrubs, and 

their diflerqpt j^inds produc¬ 
ing different sizes, shapes, • 
and characters of foliages 
In the lasvn on the oppo-,*' 

.rtte freqt of the hilbse the , 
side^Bcenes are also varied 

byjrees and shrubs; but breadth of effect has not been attempted, the.lawn 

• being almost e^ally ^wered wi^ beds.throughout, and the central walk naving 

a 2 • 
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arches of trelliswork with creepers placed across it at regular distances. The 
beauty of this lawn, therefore, is not to be tested by the same associations as 
that of the other lawn ; and, while the latter is to be considered as addressing 
itself to the painter, the former addresses itself to the florist. The beds art 
for the most part raised, and many of them have edgings of wire or trellis work, 
naked or covered with ivy, honeysuckle, sweet briar, or other fragrant or ever¬ 
green shrubs. 

Batjfardbvry, near Hertford: IV. B. Bnicer, Bxq. — Sejit. 28. This is a 
splendid place, the lawn of whicli, and the park scenery bc 3 'ond, have been laid 
out with as exquisite taste, on a large scale, as the lawn at Theobalds is oa 
a small one. We have not* seen two places so much to our mind in the 
courae of the summer. The house is in a commanding situation, in a jiark at 
Baj’fordbury, which probably contains near ltK)0 acres ; and in the vicinitj 
of the house the trees and shrubs are arranged in a manner which leaves ^ 
scarcely any thing to be wished for. The house itself has nothing to 
commend it in point ,of architecture, but it is grand and impbsing by its 
magnitude, and most commodious and convenient by the number, arrange¬ 
ment, and ample size of the rooms. The principal dining-room and the 
library are remarkably well proportioned, and the walls of thtf' former are 
covered by a unitpie collection of portraits of the memlmrs of the Kit-cat 
Club. The bed-rooms arc arranged in three district divisions, each division 
having a well-lighted central passage, as an axis. The division on one wing 
over the kitchen offices contains all the family apan^ments, nurseries, &c.; 
that in the opposite wing, for bachelors and gentlemen without families ; and 
that in the'tentrc for strangers with families, and stranger ladies. The prin¬ 
cipal and servants’ stairs to each of these divisions are ejuite distinct. All 
the offices and servants’'rooms are above ground, which gives the windows of 
the living-rooms-a commanding view over the parl^;, lioth on the entrance and 
lawn front, without which, indeed, there can be no grandeur of effect. The 
living-rooms on the lawn side opep under a deep central portico; and to^ the 
right pnd left is a broad balcony, which extends the whole length of the living- 
rooms, and descends to the architectural flower-garden at each end by a flight 
of steps. The descent from the central portioo is to a broadviterrace walk, 
between which and the house is the architectural flower-garden^iust mentioned. 
But, lest it should appear tedious to continue a description which must fail to 
give an idea of the beauty and magnificcncqmf the place, we shall conclude by 
observing that the situation of the house, its general mass, and the position of 
the flower-garden, remind ns of Stowe ; but that the lawn and its treatment 
at Bayfordbury are altogether superior. 

A very complete pinetum has been plan^sd ; and an arboretum is commenced, 
by distributing the larger-growing trees and the thorns throughout the park, 
and placing the smaller and more delicate trees tyid the sfirubs in a plantation 
by themselves, which will be so .arranged that ewry species can be seen in 
succession. There qre a number of fine oM cedars on both’ fronts of the • 
house, which have been planted about the middle of the last century, and spruce 
and silver firs, larches, oaks, and yews of the same detc. In the lawn, and < 
also in the' arboretum, are a number of specimens oS Araucaria imbricata of 
vigorous growth, from 1 ft. to 6 or 7 ft. in height, i; hich have never received 
the slightest protection. There are also several large spccimcds of /Icea* 
Webbafno, Plnus 8abini«Ha,1ind P. macrocarpa, anil various other rar e-kin ds.^ 
Theije is, indeed,^no species of ^bietinae or f/upressina: in the co’unRTr'’i>it 
which there is not one or more plants in the collection here ;uapd t]iey have all 
b^ji planted on raised bills of prepared soil,tmd are thriving accordingly. 
Mr. Bak^r has tried <tith success the f^'effe lierbaac, and intends next year to 
make a great many trials on the summits of Scotch pines, common spruces, 
and silver lirs, of 10 or 12 feet iU height. Pyhaps Acta WebbwjKj, grafteii 
at this height, or even at aegrdater height, might escape the spring irostst It 
is ipt^resting to observe here, on the lips of the wounds ot the stock it^ the 
case of grafts which had failed, buds pmittec]. in theohbart oi&the sheaths of. 
eaves, thereby p oving tlffit each tuft is an abortive shoot. 
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Tile lawn is separated from the park by a sunk fence, which in one part of 
the grounds affords an excellent hint. The natural surface is hollowed out, 
the fence is made in the bottom, and a bank formed on the park side •and on 
the lawn side; the walk is formed near tiie top of the bank on the lawn side, 
in consequence of which the opposite bank rises above the eye and absorbs the 
attention of the spectator, who appears walking on the side of a natural 
hollow. The fence is thus altogctlicr lost sight of, or at all events docs not 
attract attention in the offensive manner which it docs when made on a level 
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surface. In fig. 71., n i is the line of the natural ‘surface, previously to 
sinking the hollow ; c the walk ; d the sunk fence, with a light fence of strained 
iron wire at4op ; e a bank raised in the pleasure-ground ; and f a bank raised 
in the park. Of course, this description of sunk fence can only be adopted in 
particular situatiotis in sin^ll places, but in large ones it might be of frequent 
udo))tion. 

The beds on the lawq arc not to be consiilercd as forming a flower-garden, 
but as low growths connected with the tree*, and harmonising with them and 
with the distant sccneiw'. They arc all of roundish shapes, and mostly circles 
varying from 1 ft. to Got 8 ft-, in diauicter. They are alnio.st all planted with 
low flowering shrubs, aiul with occasional low trees, «uch as rhododendrons, 
azaleas, and heaths ; and the shrubs have almost everywhere spread suffi¬ 
ciently to cover the tlug surface, and project over the lawn .so as to break 
the boundary line, which is exactly what is desirable in such a situation. 
The smaller circles are filled with heaths, vlicciniiuns, andromedas, thejiesser 
rhododendrons, Jretostaphylos, (laulthcnA SMlhu, &c. 

In a large conservatory thefe are some fine fruit-bearing specimens of the 
mandarin orange, the pulp or sarcucarp of which separates from the skin or 
epicarp as a filbert docs from its husk ; and of a most agreeably tasted yellow- 
fleshed orange, brought from Malta by Mr. Baker, which we have not seen 
elsewhere. At the south end of the mansion there is a wall covered with 
orange trees, and in the border in front arc in^ny half-hardy herbaceous and 
suff'rutcsecnt plants. The wall and border are protected by a roof and front, 
consisting of sashes of thatch instead ,of glass, winch take out or slide between 
rafters like the kashes of a green-house ; and by which air and light can be 
given and taken away every iqild day, with rapidity and case, while the thick¬ 
ness of the thatch is^such ec completely to exclude frost. The wall against 
vwliich the treUB arc trained, bcir^; the side of one of the office buildings, it 
cannot be assmlcd by frost in that quarter. There arc many interesting scenes, 
asuch as rockwork, sunt^cr-houscs, flower-gardens, a(|unriums, trclliswork, in 
the pleasure-ground ncas the house, which we cannot stop to describe, and 
also iniuiy fine specimens oj old trees, the family having been devoted to plant¬ 
ing for three generations. 

• The Jtitchen-gorden is & mile from the mansvffn, having been formed for a 
■*tlW»jilki5pfoil!ie, which was taken down some years ago. It is well managed, 
ns arethe numerous forcing-houses, pits, and frames, and the adjoining tree 
nurseries. W(?saw here a grugtt many plants raised from seeds ^f Miffio^ 
dtiuifolium, varying in foliage in \in incredible manner, And sopie of them d^ 
cidcdly Mqjionia re])ens ; a proof, Its it appears to us, of the corrd^tness of 
^lessrs^Torrey and @ray, in* the Flora of N^rtk Amnica, of inakifig this al¬ 
leged sue'eies only a vaciety; Sind the same eircipnstaimc accounts for Mr. 
Rivers having fouflid the distinct seedling which he describes in our vol., for 
183lS^ p. ^35. ^ maf 1^ alleged that wnic seeds of M. repens had found 
tlieir way among those of M. Aquifoliuni, or that the •flowers of the latter had 
• a q 3 
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been accidentally fecundated by those of the former, but we are assured that 
neither of these circumstances took place. 

In the remmns of the old pleasure-ground which connected this garden 
with the former mansion, arc some remarkably large larches, silver firs, and 
cedars, and an avenue of the largest lime trees which we remember to have 
seen. Those at Syon are probably as high or huher, but at Bayfordbury one 
tree occupies the space of at least a dozen of these, cither at Syon or at 
Wollaton. Several cedar trees have been felled or blown down at different 
times, and the boards being used for ffooring, they still give put a resinous^ 
odour. The branches make .a delightful drawing-room fuel, where the fire¬ 
places are adapted for burning logs, as they are at Bayfordbury. When cedar, 
wood is burnt in an entrance 1^1 or staircase, its fragrance is diffused over 
the whole house. In every case the fragrance is most felt when the atmo¬ 
sphere is in a moist state, because then the radiation of the particles is checi^d * 
by the vapour of the water in the atmosphere. « 

Knu Gardetis .— Oc([ 3. We never saw these gardens in better order. Our 
main object in visiting them at present was to view the ruins of the finest of 
the cedars. This tree, in the course of the last ten years, hadslost several 
large branches from falls of snow' and storms of wind; but on the 4th 
September, 1840, at 4 o’clock in a calm iiiorniv^g, after a shower of rain, 
an immense branch, which had not previously been in the slightest degree 
rent at its junction with the trunk, gave way, and fe-y. down from the height 
of 40 ft., with such a tremendows crash, that it awoke Mr. Smith, whose 
house is within 200 yards. The additional weight given by the rain to 
the branch had no doubt occasioned its fall, like the additional handful of 
hay which broke the oamel’s back. This branch having been more exposed 
to the light and air for some years past, in consequence of the other branches 
having broken down, and having also a larger proportion than before of the 
sap thrown up by the roots, it must of course have grown more rapidly at 
the ejttremities, which, by increasing the weight at the end of the lever,' led 
to the destruction of its equilibrium. Wc observed here, and also afterwards 
in the Horticultural Society’s Gardqn, that f*jnus Sabim'dna andi P, macro- 
edrpa, as they advance in size, become more and more different in the appear¬ 
ance of their bark ; that of the young wood of P. Sabin/dali being smooth, 
with the persistent scales of the leaves ^pressed and regularly imbricated, 
while those of P. macroedrpa arc furrowed, rough, more vigorous, and the 
scales less adpressed and iinjiricate. The latter tree is much more robust 
than the former, and also more glaucous. A cone has been received at 
Kew of what is believed to be the trup,/'inus Coultcri (see p. iSO.), from 
which plants have been raised, and licnce that species may He considered as 
now in the country. In due time we shall give jn this Magazine descriptions 
and figures of this and all the newly introduced species df Pinus. Ueimta sa- 
licifdlia, a shrub, a native of Mexico, which now 3 ff. high, and covered witli, 
fine oclire yellow flowers, is considered lw,.Mv. Smith as quite harc^. Lepto- 
spdrmum, two species, natives of Van Diemen’s Lan(|, arc also found quite*, 
hardy ; and a Tasmuniiia, from Mount Wellington, in the green-house, and a 
Drimys Winteri (Winter’s Bark), from the Straits of Magellan, now in the 
conservatory, may be expected in a few years in nurserymen’s lists of hardy 
shrubs. It does not apped.' to be known at K'uw what the intention of 
government is respecting these gardens, but we do hope th'<»t,''1Hiwi«K.'i>? 
changes may takt place, justice may be done to Mr. 8int|th. whose ibodest 
merit is acl(jiowledgcd, by every botanist and giiedener, to be beyohd all praise. 
If Mr. Alton sjiouldr resign, and any other'per^n be appointed , to fill his 
place ekeept Mr. Smith, an act of infustico)^ and still more qf impolicy, 
will be performed, which it is vcvolting to the mind t*- think of. With r 4 > 
spect to describing the ne^ plants, Mr. Smitif has (lyovcd himself, Th Hooker 
and, Bauer’s Genera Pilictaii, now publishing, as competlnt to do that ns 
any botanist whatever; but it does not appear to that jiOvern{pent*need 
trouble itself abopt describing plants at all; it has only to leave the coP 
lection open to the examination of ail botanists, and provide a clerk for 
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carrying on, under the direction of Mr. Smith, a correspondence with the 
public liotanic gardens, British and Continental. An intelligent gardener, an 
old workman in these gardens, and who has been lately visiting the gardens of 
(he metropolis, has sent us the following paragraph respecting them t 

“ A difference of opinion appears to exist in regard to the sum required to 
make this garden useful as a botanic garden; from my own experience I am in* 
dined to believe that much might be done even with the present allowance. 
But surely an additional 1000/. a year might be spared for sending botanical 
collectors abroad. I cann'ot but think that part of the sum which appears to 
4>e yearly expended in repairing the present hot-bouscs, would be better em¬ 
ployed in enlarging and otherwise improving them; and this might be done 
’gradually, beginning with the palm-house, which, at present, is altogether dis- 
‘creditable to the garden. It is with no ordinary feelings that I behold my 
old friends, the fine old palms in this house, gradually going to decay ; and I 
d(f hope tliat, before long, something will be done before they are irreparably 
lost.—X If” 

Mr. WUlmofs Gardens, Islcworth. — October 3. Having seen the chunk- 
stove advertised as being used by Mr. Willmot with great advantage, we 
called to sdfe it. The stove is small, portable, placed within the house (a 
vinery), and burns only coke or cinders. The fire is placed in one cylinder, 
which is .surrounded by aiiother, and the air, which enters at the bottom and 
pa.sses up the space between, being there heated, is distributed along the front 
of the bouse in two p<arforatcd tubes proceeding right and left from the stove.l 
The fuel is 'supplied from the top by a very ingenious contrivance, viz. a 
box the bottom of v^ich is fitted exactly to the upper orific» of the fuel 
chamber; and being filled with fuel, the bottom, which slides in grooves,is drawn 
out, and the fuel is dropped into the fuel chamber*witbout the admission of 
smoke or dust into the house. Before the fuel box is removed, the cover of the 
fire chamber, which also slides in groove.s, is pushed in and thus replaced. The 
smoke from the coke or cinders passes through the front wall of the house 
in a sheet-iron tube of about 3 in. in di!imcter, and the hot-air tubes are of 
the same material and dimensions. To counteract the eiiecls of the Sry heat 
' produced; i. tin tray filled vith water v placed over each tube, so as to be in 
contact with i^ and evaporate the water. There can be no doubt but that this 
is a very economical mode of heating, not only with reference to the first cost 
of the apparatus, but to the daii^ cost of the fuel; but it has two disadvan¬ 
tages. In the first place, the dry heat produced is unfavourable to vegetation, 
and cannot easily be rendered moist, because the heat issues in the form of 
streams of hot air; and not by radiation, from the surface of heated tubes, 
asain the ease of smoke, water, Mir steam, confined in flues or pipes : and, 
secondly, shoind the fire be stronger at any time, from any accidental circum¬ 
stance, such as bc^cr cindttrs or coke being used, or the smoke funnel and 
the inside of the furnace being newly cleared out; or should a very mild night 
unexpectedly occur; then th^ quantity of heated air suddenly produced will 
be so great as to overheat the, house, and greatly fiijure the foliage of the 
plants. On the oth<)r hand, if the fire were 'to go out unexpectedly, there is no 
sufficient reservoir ofi heat, as there is in the case of flues or hot-water pipes ; 
for the heat in the fuel^after the fire is gone out, is rapidly carried off’by the 
circulation of the air. We admit that, by great care on the part of the gar- 
dhner^hj^ may be mitigated ; but, from the mflde being liable to accidents of 
"tiny ^d, it cannot be generally recommended. For heatiqg a bouse or pit 
where tl\pre^re no flues or other means of heating, it may become useful 
expedient. However, if wa have not done justice to this modg,of heati^, we 
are open to the corrections add reasoning of Mr. WiMmot. 

The Hartieultural Society's OM-den. — October 3. We fiave liftle to acKl; 
respecting the ceffiservatorK to what weidiavc said in our prc#edfbg volume, 
p. 351. and 352. The worRmanship is exce41ci)^, and! the plants are looking 
yfiril, but the stfucturc, considered with reference to design and taste, is, in our 
humble opinion, obJbetionablcLto a degree that would justi^ the use^df much 

• d .1 4. - 
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stronger language than we could apply, without the risk of being accu^'ul of 
bad feeling on the subject. 

It is difficult to conceive anything worse than the entrance at the west 
end, which forms the terminating object to a straight walk. We arc totally 
ignorant to whom the design of this mode of descending and entering is to be 
attributed, but this we will say, that if any private gentleman’s gardener had 
committed such a blunder, he would have deservedly lost his place. _ Ilow 
different might have been this entrance, if the parties connected with the 
placing of the building had only taken the levels'of the ground, and con¬ 
sidered the structure with reference to all the details connected*with it, such • 
as the west entrance, the hoilpr, the hot-water pipes, the surrounding terrace, 
&c., previously to putting it down ! Even admitting that it had been deter-' 
mined to enter this large hand-glass, as it may be called, 'ander the rim, how' 
different would the appearance have been if this rim had been raised a few fe'ct 
higher ? The heating pipes, in that case, might have been placed under ^ 
level of the path, and a current of air established, not by conimunicating 
with the open air, as 'is now done, but with the air of the house, in Mr. 
Kewley’s manner ; reserving the power of admitting the exterior air also 
among the pipes at pleasure. Besides this mean entrance, we hu\% a hideous 
chimney to the hot-water apparatus. Surely this object might have been 
built in better taste. Even the commonplace iilca t>f a tlrccism column, 
carried into execution so as to produce a very striking effect at the Coventry 
railway station, and not higher than the chimney in the Horticultural Society’s 
Garden, would have been incomparably better. At present, the little zinc tube, 
stuck into the thick clumsy mass of compoed brickwoijk, reminds us of the 
third-rate houses of the suburbs. But we object altogether to entering this 
structure under the rim; mnd we also object to the tameness and monotony of 
the round end, which would have been relieved by .a porch, cither of glazed 
work or of masonry. Those remarks should have been illustrated by a section, 
to show the descent into the west entrance; by a ground plan, to show that this 
west entrance forms a termination to a straight broad walk; and by a view, to 
show that the sides of the descent are tlecorated with some stones in the 
way of rockwork, unworthy of the digvity of arc! itecture, but cft'ttdniy very 
well worthy of the scene of which they form a part. , 

In the arboricultural department a great many new pines and other ligneous 
plants have been raised from seeds sent Ijome by M. llartweg, with the 
greatest success, by Mr. Gordon. The taste which the Society is creating for 
rare and beautiful trees and shnibs throughout the country, by "the distribution 
of the seeds of plants sent home by their collector, and of the plants ruisctl 
in the garden from these seeds, is a redeetiiirg point in its character; and iiuist 
l>e considered, along with the Ca/a/ogiir of Fniits prepared by Mr. 'Thompson 
^known throughout Europe' and North America vs perht^ts better skilled in 
fruits than any other man in existence), and the*-distribution of grafts of 
selected and new fruits, as veiling the sins <Sf tlie garden withTreference to 
design and taste. ' ., 


Aht. II. Botanical, FloricuUural, and Arbm'icuUurnl Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants newly introduced into liritish GarSens and 
Plantations, or which hai'e been originated in them ; togelhamiuiiio 
additional Information respecting Plants {whether old or new) already 
in Cultivation: the whole intended to serve a perpetiiaFSt^iplement 

todhe “ Encyclopedia of Plants," the v tlprtus Britannicus,” the 
• Hortus Lignosusf and theArboivtum^ et Fruticelum Britan- 
nicumK 

Curtis’s Botanical Magaziite; in monthly numbers, caith containing 
sevcp plates; 3a. 6«. coloured, 3a. plain. Edited by Sir William 



supplementary to the Encyct of Plants and Hort. Brit, 593 

I Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c., Professor of Botanyin the University 
of^Glasgow. 

Edwards’s Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3s. 6d, coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by 
Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany in the University College, 
London. 

Paxton’s Magazine tef Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants; 

in moiithly numbers; large 8vo; 2s. 6d. each. 

The Botanist; in monthly numbers, eacli containing four plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large paper, 2s. 6<^.; small paper, 

Is. 6^. CoiTducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
Rev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 

RoT.ec£.n. 

LEMO' LimU. Lbm<»nia. (In hmmur of Sir Chartes l.emon) 

»|)cctdbiiis beautiful jit CD ••• ^ Cuba 1430. C co. Bot. rcg. 1840,50. 

A beautiful stove shrub, imported by Messrs. Loddigos from Cuba, which 
produced abundance ut*dark crimson blossoms in August lust; and which Dr. 
Lindley has named in honour of Sir Charles Lemon of Carclew. (itoi. Re^, 
October.). 

ll.'iS. rOUBJEM - • [ril. p. 195. 

Iuiigifl6ra//(/r/. lung^flowered -je* uJ or 1 <1 Fk bybrUl 18.18. C p.l Faxt. mag. of bot. 

One of the beautiful hybrid corrmas raise 1 by Mr. Milner of Stockwell, 
which is now in the hands of Messrs. Lucomlie, Pince, and Co., of the 
E.vcter Nursery. This plant is “ le.ss luxuriant and robust than most other 
hy hrids, and is far more prolific in flowers.” It was one of the first reared. 

It is generally propagated hy grafting on C.rspcciosa or C. pulchdUa, at not 
more than 3 in. from the base of the stem, and keeping the ()lants in a slight 
heat. Ml dinary grafting is found te succeed better than inarching. (^Paxt. 
Mag. ()/ October.) 

Lrguminosu'. 

llARl)KNHE'RG/.t • fiO.J 

digitau /.I'lu/t. aiigcr-tcaiifd J. Vj “ tO ap f Swan Rivet 1839. C s.p.I Rot. teg. 1810, 

“ A Swan River climber, raised by Mr. Toward, in the garden of H, R. II. 
the Duchess of Glouce.stcr, at Ragshot. It is clearly distinguished from all 
the previous^v discovered specidksof the genus, by its leaflets growing in fives, 
and not in threes.” In England it forms a free-growing and abundant blos¬ 
soming green-ho4.se climieer, with small purple flowers, which it produces m 
April. “ The best soil‘is loam and peal^inixed with a quantity of sand. It 
strikes feauily from cuttings." (Ro/. Reg., October.^ 

CYCLO'GYNE Heath. CYCsoavsE. ( Kyktos, a circle, I'yar, a style; style riccinatcly involute at top.) 

canesvens Iiowy _J or 1 iny P Swan River 1839. C r 1 Paxt. mae. of bot. 

• t»n. I>. 199. 

A vqjry handsome Uetel-like plant, seeds of which were procured by Mr. 
Lowe fiom Mr. Drummond, collector at the Swan River, “ The species is 
quite an ornamental ofle. It has several maRi stems, around which an inde- 
unii?*qRantity of suckers arise, each bearing a terminal spike of jjlossoms 
wfien not ^qrc than afoot high. A rather rich loani^ ^nd. an airy place in 
the grec^-hoHse, are the main things necessary in its treatment” (Paxtftlag. 
of Rot., October.) 

Rosqficte. ^ 

ijptec'a fissa i.indl. A Mexican shrub, sent home by M.flartwcg, who 
considers it to be “ near N.'irriaifolia.” (B. M.Jt., No. 170, Oct.) 

^ Crassuldccedf 

.3358. ECWEVErnTi aiSS^sdlfindii lSlfi,57. 
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CompitUa. 


tSK 


ttawir. 

leritiiri l>cc. /or. cyanophlhtlmiu flort.Bot. Hag, 3037. 

lAtifui plant, which, though it has been long in cultiva* 
wn. It has a small dark blue disk, and a comparatively 
owcred at Itosemont, near Belfast. {Sot. Mag., Oct.) 


aSn, a mpmlirsac, and otph al 
srnian Q pr 1 a S 


; In allusion to tboaealnof the pappus) 
uls< 18S8. S CO. Bat. nag. 38 


al raised in the Olasnevin Bot. Garden, from ^lifornian 
eseniblancetin its general appearance to Lasthdnia. (Bot. 


sses. 


U/tTRIS 
propuiqua So<A. 


lelated A pr S a P N. Amcr. 183S. D p.l Bot. Mag. ut.2a. 

Nearly allied to L. splcata and L. hirsuta. (Bot, Mag., Oct.) , 

Valeriane®. 

Valeritoa Nflyiujt Lindl. A Mexican species “ with tuberous roots, ns 
large as a full>sizcd field turnip.” (B. M.R., No. IHO., Oct.) 

EWcocetc, 

133!). itHOnODlirNDBOtt llOISarbiIrcum 

var. C dniiambmum subvar. rbscum Bot. Mag SSSi). 

iSEpacrUca:. 

4. CYSTA'NTHE GroA (XgaOs, a bladder, and atUhC, a floner: bladdci-I&lc form of Uipfinnerbud) 

[;«l ... But mag 382(1. 

gprcngeljd<2^f Orabam S))rengclia-liko lb t-J (‘u 3^ ... Y.>% Van Diemeii'k Lanti livk) C 
A “ curious shrub discovered by Mr. Brown in Van Diemen’s Land; ” of 
no great touty. (Bot. M<^., Oct) 

IWemonideca?. 


47S. PHLO'X 

Coldo^fKi Ilort 


Cp 

Paxt, Mag of liot ^ u. 


Coldry’s ^ 8 C hybrid ... D 

A veg,” handsome i’hh'ix, raised sometime since by Mr. ('oldrv, l«'t»cen 
two species, “ of which P. eorduta is evidently one.” (Part. Mag. of Bot., 
October.) 

iionvoloulacctc. 

TA'TAS Cboisy. Batatas (Malay name) 

b^hcdjsLtn^. BGGt>liko Aor 6 au F.w ^cmcrara 1829. p.l Bot. rcg. .Od. 

The genus Batatas takes for its type B. edulis, the common sweet potato, 
and it has been separated from “ l|)oma''a by M. Ohoisy, jirincipally on ac¬ 
count of the ovary being 4-cellcd, with one seed in each cell, instead of 'i- 
rclied, with two seeds in each cell.” The piesent $[)ccies is very handsoini', 
both in its leaves and flowers,; and it has at present been kept iira stove. Dr. 
Lindlcy thinks it has probably “ suflirient IiardinessAo succc|;d in a good green¬ 
house.” It is a native of Dcnicraia, and it was sent to Dr. Lindlcy by Mr. 
May of the Ripon Nurf^ry. (Bot. Beg., Octobdlr.) * 

^/atiucea;, , 


391. SOI.A-NUM 

augu<..fahuni Lam. 


ftanisl. No pm.'' 
1838. C. ..Ip llo- 


narrow-lcaved • O pr 3 iu P Bucnoi Ajrrm 
An evergreen shrub, with lanceolate leaves, and rather small dingy purple 
flowers, which are very fragrant. It was raised from .seeds colhieted at 
Buenos Ayres by Mr. Tweedfe, by Mr. Tillery, gardener to the (,D|]^ off 
Portlai\d at Welbeck, who finds that cuttings of it strike readily, and tnaf. 
thrives in a compoyf of loam, sand, and peat. (Botanist, Oct.) „ 

Sofinum maefdiitium Moc. et .Sesse. A “ beautiful halthardy herbaceous 
,ii)-irt,” raisgd by Mr. Prfge of 8outhara|)ton,^frora .Mexican seeds, and hav¬ 
ing “ larg^ clusters of deep purple flolfers.” (J?. M. B-t No. 181., Ost.) 
A-canthaceet. 

1734. THUNBB'RQ/A 15541 Hawtaynedte 

Synprtffme: Meybnia Hawtayu^na lai 

Prof. Vecs von .Es'enbeck having pro,posed fo separct^ this Species from 
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^:unb&-gia, on aceonot of a slight difierence in the anthers, the name has 
b^n ^>,dopted by Mr, Bentham in the Botanitt, No. 188. (Baiankt, Oct.) 

Amenlaceee, ‘ ' . 

Bitula Bhojphttra Flani. At, rar. 8. p. 7., and desdHbed in our dr6, Bril. 
p. 1714>. us nearly allied to B. papyracea, has been raised from Hitnala 3 ’an 
seeds in the Horticultural Society’s Garden. " It will doubtless be perfectly 
hardy, as, according to Sr. Koyle, it, and the other species of that country, 
occupy the loftiest situations in the mountains.” {lUmit., p. 343.; B. M.B.i 
No. 169., petober.) 

OrctaddeeoB. 

,S571. CALA'Hl'HF, i9S17 dtacolor Hoi. Beg. 181(1,55. 

«5SS. CATTLiS'V/f 31556 MAute Hook. 

* Synonyme: C. lsl)iAta var. Mftsfut Boi Reg. 1840,58. 

Sr. Lindl^ is satisfied that this is a mere variety of C. labiSta, " from, 
awhich it diners principally in the lip being yellow mottled with crimson, 
instead dlF deep blood red,” (Bot. Reg., Oct.) , 

+ Catasclmi irulla Lindl. The flowers are “ green, with a brown stain 
on the lip,” and about thirty in a spike. {B. M. U., No. 176., Oct.) 

C. saccitum Lindl. A very remarkable plant imported by Messrs. Loddiges 
from Guayana, the flowers of which are furnished with a large conical bag, 
not perceivable till th(k lip is turned back. The flowers arc very large and 
handsome, the sepals and petals being covered with rich purple spots, and 
the lip, which is of «. bright yellow, with crimson dots. {B. M, R., No. 179* 
October.) * 

C. (MyMhiis) ctfftmlum Lindl. “ A native of Semerara, Vith the habit 
of Catasetum barbiitum, formerly Myanthus.” The flow'crs arc green, spotted 
with dark purple, the labellum being “ furnished idith a strong inflexed white 
horn,” whence the name. (B. M. R., No. 182., Oct.) 

C. callmum Lindl. This plant resembles C- tridentatum var. floribundum 
in habit, but its flowers arc of a dull {eddish brown, without spots, with a 
green lip. “ It was imported by Messrs. Loddiges from La Guayra.<i (B. M. 

R., No. 183., Oct.) 

Cirrhafj'talum tY/gind/n»»LindI. “ Messrs. Loddiges have received this plant 
from Sincappre.” The flowers are of a pale straw colour, with coriaceous 
emarginate leaves. ^B. M, R., No. 173., Oct.) 

Cielogj/nr Cnimngn LhulL A ^ncapore plant, with white and yellow flowers, 
allied to C. trinervis, which has flowered with Messrs. Loddiges. (B, M, R., . 
No. 178., Oct.) 

Comjiaretlia rosea Lindl. A beautiful little |)lant with rose-coloured flowers 
fnpm the Spanish Miuii. (R. MgR., No. 186., Oct.) 

C,ynJiidmm*ptiMsceiu Lindl. A Sincapore plipit, with “ a short raceme of 
rich purple flowcw, bordqrcd and spotted with brilliaut yellow.” (N. M. R,, 

No. 177, Oct.) • • 

BcttdroStim vagindtum Lindl. A Sincaporc plant,,” belonging to the same 
section as D. dinplura,” but coishining the habit of Bolbopb^llum with the 
entire structure of^Dcndrobium. The flowers are of a pale straw colour, 
tipped with purple. ^B, M. R., No. 172., Oct.) 

Bolbophythan limbittmi Lindl. A Sincapore plant, the flowers of which arc 
of a dull purple, and of little beauty. (J¥. M. R., No. 171., Oct.) 

• Mji^r&nthes oWiyuo'Lindl. “ A fleshy-lcafed plant from Sincapore, with 
very small white flowers, covered slightly with rusty down.” (i7.«M. R., 

No. 184„ gcU) 

Onemum inc&rvum Bai4. The scape is panicled, and Tit^aut 3 ft.4png ; 
<ihd the flowers are pinkoind 'white. (B. M. R., No.'l74., jOct.) 

PlcimofhMIis scruUa Lii{tll. a native of Rio Janeiro, ” with nalc yellowish 
green gowers, milked with rows of purplt dots.” (B. Af. R,, ivo. 175., Oct.) 

Sarcdnlhus Lindl. An Indian sleeks, with small pale flowers, 

igiportcd by tire Duke of Devonshire. (B. M. R., No. 185., Oct.) , , 

•3588. • * • . . • ' {Dot. vIL p. lift. 

clnnnbftiipii ? Bate, cinnabar ^ BS ■I'l 1 jn 8 lUo Janeiro 1877. O p.r.w Past. mag. of 
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Introducliwi of large Palms into Hot-houses, 

t 

A most splendid plant, with brilliant scarlet flowers ; remarkable for ijke 
great length and attenuated form of its pseudo-bulbs j which, with the|pccu- 
liar form of its flowers, made 'it first considered to be a Cattlejw, “ till J. 
Bateman, Esq., upon fl closer examination of some flowers unfolded at Kny- 
persly, discovered its proper affinity with Lselia.” (Paxton’s Mag. of Pol., 
October.) 


Art. III. On a new Method of introducing Palms of largo Size into 
Hot-houses. Dr. John Lhotskv, F.H.S., of Bavaria, &c. 

(Read before the Botanical Society of London, Sept, 6. 1839.) 

During my stay in Vienna, in the year 1829, a plan was laid down by M.^* 
Charles Ritter (author of A Joamey to St. Domingo) and myself, for intro- ’ 
diicing large palm trees into Europe. It was, in the first instance, based 
upon the physiological fact, that the fibre, and the bundles of fibres, in these 
plants are possessed of a high degree of vegetative power, or vitality. If a 
palm tree, even of a certain age, gets injured at any height of the stem j for 
example, its bark being shaved or taken ofij the fibre protrudes outside, as¬ 
sumes the appearance and nature of roots, and hangs* out from the surface of 
the trunk. If a palm is^ cut off below such a beard, as it were, of fibres, 
and planted, it will very easily grow ; nay, I observed afttrwards, in the Bra¬ 
zils, a still morp striking proof of this assertion. The Diplothemium is a palm 
which does not grow more than 18 ft. high. The lowef (lart ol' its trunk 
is round and smooth, but the upper square and curiously shaped. The pe¬ 
duncles 'of the old leaves break ofl' rather long, and remain on the trunk Ibr 
nearly two thirds of its height. These rudiments of leaves being large, and 
covered with spines, afford a superior material for forming hedges around plant¬ 
ations ; the tree is cut off a little ui.dcr this spiny part, planted, and grow s 
very easify. 

According to the above plan, I began, in April, 1831, at Bahia, the execu¬ 
tion of the commission which had been intrusted to me. Eight ‘ditlci-cnt 
species of palms were collected for that purpose, viz. Cocos imcifcra, two 
specimens, with stems 20ft. long, ot about 300Ih. weight each; Ehe'is 
guineen.sis (Dcndc), one siiccimen, of the J.imc size and weight us the 
former; Attalia funifera (Piapaha), collected .10 miles up the Huy, rather 
larger in size than the former ; Attalia sp. (Pati), from the same locidity, 
about 18ft. high, but rather slender, &c. j 

It is not required, on the present occasirfn, to state the difficulties whidii 
1 encountered, having to work with uncultivated negroes, m savage and dif¬ 
ficult localities. Several of thp palms had a weighf qf from'SOOIb. to bOOlh. 
It was required to dig out a consiilcrablc portion of the roots, without shak¬ 
ing oft' the earth from tht fibres. In some of the palms, for example, in f Vicos- 
nucifera, the roots extended in a large circuriiferencc, say .1 ft. to 7 ft. The 
outer full-grown leaves were all chopped off, and only ‘the very tender and 
recent ones were preserved. As .soon as I had conveyed the trees home,, the 
remaining rudiments of the leaves were burned with red-hot iron, fliat the 
sap might be prevented from oezing through the wounds. For the sake of 
making this quite secure, they were moreover primed with a coinpCsid^ of« 
hot pitcL and tui% As a precautionary measure against cold weather during 
the sea voyage or-'Afterwards, some cotton was laid around' afid liver the 
heartp'over which", again,^a thick layer of flax was properly secured. Th# 
pKlms, thus i^repar^d, were each laid hori».ntally‘ln boxc.s, of which the 
constructio i v’us this : — All the prinks hut those'forming the bottom were 
perforated by large holes; the lijls were adapted*to opening, for pro]ier in¬ 
spection during the passage.* At the root end of the" boxest a partition of 
boards wus inserted, merely admitting, through a hole ert for ^hat pipyiost, 
the passage of the fiteui; an/1 this miiioi* division was,*after the tfces were 
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pllccd, filled up with earth,so as to envelope the roots; this earth was pressed 
ti^tly around them, and the captain instructed to sprinkle it every fortnight 
with water. The instructions further stated/ if any mouldincss ajipeared on 
the stems, it should be carefully removed by dry cloths. By these, and other 
contrivances unncccssar^r to relate, I anticipated that a certain degree of ve¬ 
getation would continue in these iilants, a hope which experience fully realised. 
The wliole plan, in fact, was but a trial, whether or not the vegetation of these 
tropical trees can be continued while the^ arc in a horizontal position. 

The passage from Bahia to Trieste is performed in from 70 to 90 days. 
But, by aa accident which I could not foresee, the ^ssel (called Italo) 
W'as obliged to enter the harbour of Gibraltifr, where iwemained for some 
consiilerablc time; sumach so, that the palms were, on the 1 st of November, 
lft.'Jl, still in Trieste. This accident not only protracted the time of their 
.irtificial position, Imt it shifted their arrival to a very emfavourahlc season, as 
die month of November is, at times, very cold in Austria. Whatever acci¬ 
dents orlmprojicr treatment these palms might hawc ex[>erienced afterwards 
it is unnecessary to speak of, although, by so doing, 1 would corroborate the 
soundness of the plan concocted by M. Ritter and myself. On these plants 
arriving iiT Vienna, they were found in a vegetative state, and, according to a 
letter of M. Rauch* (who then filled a situation in the Imperial Gardens of 
Vienna), these large twes were, after an unnatural confinement of nearly 
seven months, still in such a state that one of them pushed out a vigorous leaf. 

My cnilcavours wire subsequently appreciated in Prussia; and 1 have been 
only lately Informed that some gentlemen have been sent from Berlin to Cuba, 
for the sake of sup|4.ving the Royal Gardens with palm trees of a large size. 

As I am discussing matter connected with palms^ I may just mention that 
some of their seeds (for example, Eluj'is guineensis) have remained, in hot¬ 
houses, in the groutul foi;tcu 3 cars,;,after which time some of them began to 
vegetate. It requires certainly a complicatiou of favourable circumstances to 
soften some ol' these extraordinarily bird and thick seeds ; an opcmtlon 
which is performed in nature by the very wet soil with which tHb virgin 
forests of the trojn'es arc covered : but I have been informed that, in some 
piirts of ki iia and China, tilt jjeopic rCsort to some artificial means of making 
palm seeds, and others which are very hard, grow easily, viz. by putting them 
for some timijiu very wet manure; a contrivance which may be worth atten¬ 
tion. • 

J-oudon, August, 1840. 


AiiT. IV. Fncts relative to Nm Fecundation of Flowers with Pollen 
which hadfheen kept for some JVccks. By* Hay Brown, Gardener, 
Stoke Edith TAirk, y^refordshire. , 

This ci^tus mentioned to you by Mr. B(;aton I raised from Epiphylliim 
Jenkinsoni, impregnated with poUen from Cercus grandiildrus, under the fol¬ 
lowing circumstancesi:—1 procured pollen from Cereus grandiflorus, folded it 
up in a piece of lettcr^aper, and, after having carried it in my w’uistcoat pocket 
for several days, I laid if upon the chimney-piece in my kitchen till I should 
have an opportunity of trying it: this bappenci^in the course of 5 or 6 weeks 
afterwjml% by' my having a plant of E, Jenkinsoni in flower, which I impreg- 
^natqd with the above pollen, and the result was the seedljng klluded to. It 
may be sii^iei^uaus to say that the pollen was as dry as pos&ilc, and not very 
tenderly used ; but it may It necessary to state tliat^o othesfof the flilnily 
were in flower at the titae, and^hc flower was opened whh cari, and th# 
anthers ■emoved before tluij’ burst.* 


- M. Rauch ft now an able assistant of Mr. Loudon in laying out grounds, 
and a centributor totlv Gardciipr’s Mpgaxine, See. 
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Having often tried, and as often failed, to obtain a cross from C. graiVii- 
fldrus, it seemed to me that it might be from the short time the flower 
remained open, or the close situation in which it flowered, or both, tiAit the 
pollen never got matured or dry enough to generate; and this made me 
anxious to try what dry pollen would do. 

The }'ear following, I impregnated j?hododendron arbdreum (which was 
flowering in the same pine stove) with dry pollen taken from a fine variety 
which was flowering in the green-house at Belmont, 11 miles hence ; and the 
result was (after marking the crossed flowers), that all those which were im¬ 
pregnated set and matured their seed, and all the other flowers dropped off; 
not one stood; an Ahc seedlings they, produced are more in the habit of the 
male than that of the female parent. 

From the aliove, I think it probable that dry pollen, under some circum¬ 
stances, and with somwgcnera of plants, may produce in crossing more distinct 
varieties than pollen immediately taken from the one plant to the other. 

Sfoie Edith Gardens, Aug. 18, 1840. ' 


Art. V. Oh the Shriveling of Grapes. By W. H. 

Several articles have appeared at different times in the Gar- 
dener^s Magazine on the shriveling of graphs. I have tried 
every one them as they made their appearance, bat without 
the least success. In Dr. Lindley’s Tkeortf of Horticulture, 
article Bottom Heat, .it is there stated that the cause is, that the 
roots being in a colder medium than the branches, the supply 
of sap is consumed quicker than the roots can furnish it, and 
this brings on the disease. Dr. Lindley, every one must allow, 
is very^'high authority, still I doubt this being the cause of the 
blacking of the footstalks, which,is the disease that 1 particularly 
wish to refer to. I have the management of three houses in 
which grapes are grown. One I begin forcing the 1st of Janu¬ 
ary, one the 1st of February, and olie the 1st of March. The 
first house ripens its fruit in May, the second in June, and the 
third in July. In the first and second there shall be no shriveled 
berries ; in the third, if the weathef is cloudy, thece shall be a 
great many. The covering is taken olf the borders about the 
'beginning of April, and* if the coldness of the borders was the 
cause, I should suppose that those iirhich ripened in’ May and 
June would be more subject to the'disease than the July one, 
for the earth undoubtedly gets warmer as the,Summer advances. 
I have been a grape-grower for more than twenty years, and 
during that time this disease has particularly engaged nvy atten¬ 
tion, as I have always been more or less suoject to it, pitLI 
fully'convince^'“that it is caused by the borders being made-too 
rich, and sk'.inulating, and by a deficiencj^of light.' My* borders 
.<itre all p>'epared in "the same way, qnJ ofdhe richest materials, 
and the'oRe that I commence forcing in March ^produces foliage 
of the most luxuriant,description; those large leaves s’efljuire’ 
more Jight-to elaborate the sap than smaller ones, *and if light is 
deficient, the sap is not properly prepared fof'the healthy nou-, 
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rilhment of the fruit, and this brings on the disease. I have 
known vineries where borders have been made inside of the 
house, and vines planted against the back wall, and borders 
•made outside, and vines trained up the rafters. The grapes upon 
the back wall have every one of them shriveled until the vines 
upon the rafters had been shortened so as to admit the light 
upon the back wall; and then the grapes have done well, plainly 
proving that want of light was the cause, and not the wauLo^ 
heat in the border. In early foscingT have cohered one half of 
the border wi|h hot dung and leaves 2 ft. thick, the other half 
6 in., and 1 never could discover the least, difference in the. 
'growth of the vines inside or in the fruit. The larger the leaves 
are the more light they require to assimilate and decompose the 
sap; and this, in my opinion, is the reason why early forced vines 
do not shrivel, their leaves scarcely ever being more than half 
the size of those begun in March, and the light in May and 
June is commonly greater than that of July, which i| in general 
a dull and showery month. After trying every thing that I had 
seen rec«mmen(fed as a remedy, and feeling fully convinced in 
my own mind th^t want of light was one of the causes, I thought 
I would try what effect proportioning the heat to the light would 
do. This I have practised for several years, and with a success 
beyond my expectation. 

In dull weather 1 keep the house cool, and when the grapes 
begin to colour, if the weather is w’arm, 1 leave the^op and 
front lig^jts a little opgn, so as, to keep up a regular circulation 
of air in the house night and day; and, if the weather is cold and 
wet, 1 shuf the front lights, and a little fire is made in the front 
flue so as to cause the air Hb circulate, but nothing like forcing is 
attempted. By this simple mode of management, I have so far 
conquered the disease, that instead of losing half the bunches, I 
npw only Igse a few berries here and there in some of the bunches, 
and a few a*t the points of some of them,* but not any of any con¬ 
sequence. I Imve hjsl more this year than I have lost for years; 
but this has been the wdi-st July for forcing that ever I experi¬ 
enced. I never expect to get entirely rid of it, as the great fault 
lies in the formaSon of the border. 

We consider the,vine to be a gross feeder, and therefore think 
that it is impossible to make the borders too rich, but this is 
oertg^ly a great error. It is true they grow with great vigour, 
' and soon get to the top of the house when plimted in tf large 
mass of* rfchr soil, bu^ this i? small compensation ^r the ^ross 
and diseased habit w^iclf remains with then^as long as,they liv«. 

Moieley Hall, Aug! 10. 1840. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The Eastern At'boretnm, or Rural Register of the 
remarkable Trees, Seats, Gqrdens, Sfc., in the County of Norfolk. 
By .Tames Grigor. Illustrated by drawings of trees, etched on 
copper, by H..Niriham. Nos. II., III., and IV. 8vo, 9 plates. 
London ; July, August, and September, 1840. li. each. 

The first number of this most agreeable and entertaining work is noticed in 
p.^52., and we have great pleiisare in stating that it increases in interest as it 
proceeds. Like Mr. Grigor, we have'a regard for trees, “ because they grew 
111 Paradise, because they are employed in Scripture illustration, and because 
we find them about gur homes, old and trusty companions,— the earliest 
objects that memory fixes u))on.” « 

Trees and Gardens of^ Xvrwich, rontinued. — The best colicctioh of C’ni- 
taj'gus in Norwich is in the garden of S. Brignold, Esq., where there is 
a common hawthorn 50 ft. high, and an elm 104 ft. in circumference, and 
85ft. high. <2ucrciis t'erris, iii the garden of A. Taylor, Esq., t.as, in 23 
years, attained the height of 35 ft., with a trunk 44 ft. in circumference. 
"a medlar, in the garden of C. W. Unthank, Esq,, measures 4^ ft. in cir¬ 
cumference. a/^gus sUvatica, in the garden of Mrs. Jane (Jurncy, measures 
12 ft. in circumference, A snowdrop tree, Hales/tr V^tniptera, of which 
an pngraving is given, is 29 ft. high, with a trunk 4 ft. in cirtiiinfcrcncc, 
and the diameter of the space covered by its branches^ 33 ft. We should 
think this must be the largest specimen of snowdrop tree in England. It 
stands in the grounds of*a villa called the Town Close. “ Beside this 
object, there is a handsome specimen of the tulip trpe (Liriodendron Tulipi- 
fera), measuring Oj ft. in circumference, and 50 ft. in height, — a favourite 
with botanists, on account of its copspicuous flowers. But the great charqi 
of this heavenly retreat is a shaded walk o beech, a verdant arcade of 90 
yards in length, forming a promenade almost unequalled except in fiction.-. It 
looks like a relic of fairy land. ..At thw entranco-to this seat, on-the New¬ 
market road, there are two elms of the Wych or Scotch species (Ulmiis 
raontana), which are really worthy of attention. In our cstimalion, the elm 
is one of the most dignified objects in our ^ylva. It is this tree especially 
that flings an air of solemn magnificence around the habitations of men, and 
strikes the beholder with ideas of mure ancient grandeur than is convey^ to 
him by the consideration of long-worn titles and orders. It would appear 
that similar ideas have been held by the must of mankind ; foj; it is alnuyit 
universally found close to oiif old family mansions and baronial towers.” 
butus U'nedo is 20 ft. high, in the garden of F. Ives, Esq. The residence 
bf R. Merry, Esq., the most Vomantic scat about Norwitm, contains many 
young trees in a highly^vigorous state, though* none deserving of particular 
remark, either as to their size or rareness. „ 

“ Mrs. Murtineau’s residence, at Bracondale, presents us with a perfect 
picture of an extensive and beautifully secluded seat, c^ounding in all the 
characteristics of our old English mansions, and maj' be said to be the-only 
retreat in the immediate neighbourhood of Norwich that partakes of the lieau- 
ties of our finest lordly demesifl-s. Amidst the solitdry bowers of thj|^ sub¬ 
urban aanctuaryi there are several temples, a priory, and hermitage intirsperaed, 
commanding deli^tTul glimpses of the s^rounding countiy., The jjrinci|)al 
treea,.;”e obser^d were the broad-leaved English a'ms, some of them mcasur- 
i)gg ftom y ft. tq 12 (t. in circumference.” * Magnolia grandiflora has a 
trunk 2ft.j^ingirth on the lawn of George Viorse,, Esq., Catton. , 

“ Earlham^Iall, the residence ofi Joseph John Gurney, Esq., appeags to be 
one of the most ancient setts *in our suhurl»,*full of sylvan magnificence. 
It contains i?*heronry—that noble appendage which natu/e is so sh;f ,of 
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bestlwing. When trees get olJ, anti arc resorted to by birds generally, as 
is tA case here, it is a sure sign that their effect in landscape is com- 
jplete (for the feathered tribes are the best of albjiidges in this resi)ect): they 
*enter then upon the reverential class, and give a consecrating touch to every 
thing around them. It is on this account that such of our old fiimily man¬ 
sions and castellated halls, that arc so embosomed amongst trees, read to 
us^ so much of descent, and lead back the mind to some of the best and 
brightest days of hoary antiijuity. The extraordinary trees in this park, 
which deserve particularly to be noticed, arc of the English oak. The 
•largest of thcfcc we measured has a trunk 24 ft. in girth ; but it is divided into 
two large limbs a few feet from the ground, which considerably de.stroys its 
’’appearance. The handsome tree of this species, so well known to all those 
in the neighbourhodtl who take an interest in those matters, is of less inagni- 
tiiilc, measuring 19 it. in circumference, whilst that of the space overspread 
l)J*<iie bratu’hcs is 1S2 yards.” 

Cosset) Park, Ike Seat of Lord Stafford, is described, and justice done to 
the architecture of the mansion, and the extensive and well-stocked walls of 
the kitchen-n;arden, “ the whole arrangements of which bespeak the enlightened 
management of Mr. Wighton the gardener. The trees here of most note are 
ashes, with trunks from 4 ft. to G ft. in diameter; a liu-ge elm, of which an 
engraving is given ; and ohlnhorns, with tranks which girt above li ft. We thank 
(«od forliis tree.s, and the green soil lie has laid out around them 1 They are 
his gifts ; and we look<ipon them as so many invitations to us to be good men. 
And though He cursed the earth generally, with all its fair furniture, we sec 
that he hath withhel i the severity of the sentence from some spots ; for 
they yet break into loveliness, and assume all we fancy of primeval verdure. 
Such a spot is Cossey.” * 

Dereham and its Keigkknurhood .—“ We hasten to remind our readers at 
a distance, that we write these lines at the grave of the inimitable poet, 
Co'.vper. The good man sleeps on the brgast of a sunny bank in one of the 
richest spots of rural Norfolk, amid much of the quiet and inviting Waits of 
nature. There are trees about his grave ; and we are now convinced more 
than ever, "tAat there ought^o be no Amctery without them ; for otherwise 
you cannot get-birds to come and sing around those sacred places; and be¬ 
sides, in their cUiscnce, churchyards never assume that settled quietude which 
all of us associate with the pictur* of what we should like our last eiwthly 
resting place to be; they wear rather an aspect of awful desertion, as if in 
the midst of a moor or’common, where nature is unchanging.” 

“ The trees which overshadow the place where this great man reposes are 
of tlic Acer Pseudo-Plataniis, ouf "English .sycamore, or the plane of the 
Scotch, distinguished by some old pcojilc as a BiUlc or New Testament tree, 
being that from vt^lich ZiAchcus saw our Saviour whilst on his way to 
Jerusalem, imd the same sf)ccic.| which to this day' skirts the hallowed shores 
of Genesarcth.” Mr. Grigor has here fallen into a little mistake, the syco- 
more of Scripture being the /'’icu# Syedmorus of Linnmns, a native of Egypt 
and of the Holy Lands “ In the neighbourhood of Dereham are the extensive 
lawn and giudens of VT. W. Lee Warner, Esq., containing some of the most 
vigorous apd handsome trees in the county. Those who arc not generous 
pnough to provide for posterity may find a proof here that it is possible to 
' "'yby ’tljB ffuit of one’s own hands ; for, with a few trifling exceptions, all the 
trces«on this well-wooded park were planted by the spirited orojlrietor himself. 
One of thM-'my an English elm, already measures 2 ft. in deleter, and rises 
to the height of 50 ft. WAirp at all times particular^ deli^tbal to seW:fic 
first gentlemen of our land thus Retaking themselves to the ‘ heroje line ois 
husbandry,’ and rearing bcA for themselves and successors sucU uieful and 
%ndeartng» objects.”* • 

(To be conihiued^ 

B H 


1*40. Nov. 
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Art. ir. The Florist's Journal. In 8vo Numbers, monthly, w||h 1 
coloured plate to each Number. Nos. I. to VII., pp. 168, each 
Number containing a «heet and a half. London, 1840. Gd. 
each. 

This work is understood to be edited by Mr. Miidie, which is a guarantee 
for the correctness of the language, eloquence when he writes hiiuscir, and 
for sound sense in regard to general opinions either of himself or of others. 
Among the names of the contributors, we observe Mr. Main, Mr. Henchman, 
Mr. Don, Mr. Plant, Mr. Groom, Mr. Anscli, Mr. Green, and. Mr. Gaines. 
*¥ue work, to use a technical phrase, is remarkably well got up, in regard to 
paper, print, and the coloured plates, and, without making any invidi.....; 
comparisons, we certainly think it better deserving of patronage than some 
other magazines of the same kind sold at the same price. It is soniethkig 
to be able to take up a gardening book with the foreknowledge thafein 
reading it we shall not be offended by vulgarity or obscurity df language, 
or by local or technical terms not generally understood ; and though a 
work thus purified may not be filled with papers by practical men, and, 
therefore, not always very suitable for the gardener, it is unques..ionably the 
most suitable for the amateur. We shall now take a glance at the numbers 
before us. t • 

In No. I., there is an eloquent introduction, showing the pleasures and 
advantages of cultivating flowers in a moral point of, .view, and noticing the 
“ principle according to which flowers are improved by culei'vation. The 
principle is*-this. Uur power of improving flowers, that is, of breaking 
them from those characters which they have in wild nature, depends in no 
small degree upon theMiffercnce of the circumstances in which they grow 
naturally, and those in which we rear and train them artificially. It is 
true that some plants will bear only a limited change, while others admit of 
change to a very great extent; but, notwithstanding this, it is a general law 
in floriculture, that the more Jiflerent treatment it can bear from that 
which nature gives it, the more it may be improved by the cultivator. 
There is also another general princqile : — Plnnts, including /lowers, ever¬ 
greens, and all others, of what description soever they may be, can Ixiar 
much better to be transported from warm latitudes and sitiiations to cold, 
than from cold to warm.” We might nt^icc some trifling mistakes in the 
first number, such as wild hyacinth for Oriental hyacinth in p. ft,, mis¬ 
spelt botanic names in p. 19 and 20., and other places ; but such errors 
will doubtless be avoided in future numbers. 

No. II. contains an article entitled “.Gkdours of Flowers ^and their V-o”- 
trasts,” in which a right view is taken of the subject. Viz., that “ the 
arrangement of flowers will be best in which colours nn^ their complements 
are brought together, because in this case each will, from the nature of the 
eye, impart lustre to jhe other.” (p. 28.) ‘ ^ 

In a paper on Tulips, by Mr. Groom,.in No. III., he states that “ the 
shape of the cup of the flower, when fully cxpandfid, should be a semi- 
oblate spheroid (or the half of a somewhat flattened globe), the stalk 
being inserted in the pole, which pole should be a little depressed.”* This 
Mr. Groom considers the best form to retain the beauty of "the flower 
during all its stages. “ ThI petals,” he says, “ should be all lev^oifthe 
top, ,and not* the three outer ones turning back from the oth&s, no.r tile 
inner higher th^ the outer. The ground, by which is tneat^ tjje white or 
yeli^'W on v^uch the other colours ore murks il, should be pure and rich, 
^without spots qr stafes; and it is of the grea^st Importance to have it 
quite clear of any colour or marks at the hS&e of petals round the stamens, 
for a staiif' there is a pcrmancat defect which no cultit’ation can.reaae.dy.’^' 
(p. 56.) An article on khc "Sclanthi, or flowering, plants with the organ- 
isatioi^ apjxU’cnt, though still different from the flowerin| plants properly 
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SO ^llcj, 'would have beln better understood if it had been accompanied 
by i|i!ncs and definitions of the other grand divisions of the vegetable king¬ 
dom, uill also by a list of genera and Species, We speak with a'view to 
•practical men, for whom we presume the work is intended, as well as for 
amateurs. 

No. V._ contains an article “ On the Practicability of causing Shrubs to 
flower twice in the growing Season.” The principle laid down is, “ that a 
plant checked in its career of growth, especially in developing its reproductive 
members, makes a second, and sometimes even a third, attempt the same 
. season, to cwnplcte the final object of its growth, the production of flowers 
and seeds.” Hence if the first buds or shoots of a shrub or tree be riibbeitTJB7 
••uk’the first flower stems of a herbaceous plant removed as soon as they have 
' made their appcaraacc, second buds and stems will be produced immediately 
afterwards, llemoving the trees or herl)aceous plants later in the season 
than usual will cause them to flower later than usual. In general, roses and 
all fioweriiJg shrubs may be made to flower twice the /lame season, by pruning 
back the young shoots that have already flowered, and supplying the plant 
copiously with water for a week or two till it has again pushed. In an 
article ‘‘ Ofl Chahge of Air and Soil,” it is said to have “ been proved tliat 
seeds or plants removed from one soil to another of exactly the same descrip¬ 
tion, but at some d'lstaucu from each other, either longitudinally or m dififerent 
parallels of latitude, not too far from the middle of the temperate zone, be- 
com^cnovated, and «dvancc with more celerity than if they had not been 
transplanteclT” (p. 100.) 

In No. VI., the ed^for informs his readers that he has “ insuftd the ossist- 
,ancc of Mr. Don, brother to the Professor of Botany in King's College,” to 
furnish from time to time authentic accounts of'the management of the 
fJrchidacem, and other clipicc plants of tropical climates ; and he trusts that 
with such a cooperator, having so splendid a collection under his immediate 
core, he shall be able to make his journal,without a rival in this department, 
(p. 151.) ... • 

An article entitled “ Visits to Nurseries,” by the conductor, runs through 
' several nian'oers, and in No:a IV., V., and VI. Kew Gardens and Ur. Lindley’s 
report on thmn arc noticed with some degree of acerbity ; at the same 
time, there is* much wholesome truth in the article, which we trust will 
receive the attention of govermv^nt. We are glad to find Mr. Mudic doing 
justice to the merits of Mr. Smith. The sum required to put and keep 
the establishment of Kew Gardens on the most respectable footing is, ac¬ 
cording to the editor, not more than 41)00/. or 5000/. a year ; Mr. Smith, 
w» believe, is,also of this opinicAi* “ Many objects, which conduce neither 
to glory nor ^n, and the want of which would Ije" no disgrace or loss, cost 
far more than thiij only tl*jy are taken up by parties who arc in real earnest 
in their attynpts to accolTiplish them.” (p. IsJO.’) The mere circumstance of' 
this magazine being conducted 8y Mr. Mudic ought to jnsure for it the public 
^ patronage. • 


Anx. nil The tionciUtural Magazine and Miscellany of Botany. 
* •Edi(|pdjby Robert Muruock. No. 53. foi*October. 8vo, 1 coloured 
plate, a sheet and a lialf. London, 184fO. Price 6d.. 

This niftnllferlias been sqjjt to u.s, we presume, on accout\of the following 
announcement: — r ’ 

“ Thejnost elegant and dieapcHit Floricultural Periodical published," 

“ 4r''^gcb'‘-‘nts^avc b'fccn made by w^ich a very considcraljleiimprove- 
raeht wilt be cfiected in the gSneral appearanep of this magazine. The plates 
will be exccutef by first-rate London artists, aiTd will present jnore correct 
• E a 2 
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representations of the flowers, .which will be colourL-d faithfully after lmtll^e ; 
and the printing department will filso be executed with greater care thij^i of 
late.” . £ 

The paper and print in this October number are certainly better than they ' 
have hitherto been, and the figure of Ipomoe'a Learii is good, and certainly 
of greater artistical merit than any of those in the Florist's Journal, though 
these are an immense deal better than even' the figures in PajeUm's Magazine 
were at the commencement of that work. With respect to the articles in the 
Floricultural Magazine, they will be liked better by the practical gardener 
than those in the Florist's Journal, but not so well by the lover of speculative 
Science, and of vigorous, eloquont, and correct language. Both works we hold 
to be essential, as well to the young gardener as to the amateur. 

Art. IV. Organic Chemistry in its Application to Agriculture a^i 
Physiology. By JUistus Liebig, M.D. Pli.D. F.Il.S., &c., edited 
from the manuscript of the author by Lyon Playfair, Ph.D. 8vo, 
pp. 387. London, 1840. . , 

Thocch we have received this work too late in the month, yet we con¬ 
sider it of so much importance as to deserve an interim notice. 

Part I. treats of the chemical proces.scs in the nutrition of vegetables, p. I. 
to 211., from which we give the following extract: — , 

“ The Art of Culture. — The conditions necessary for the lifc'bf all vege¬ 
tables have bden considered in the preceding part of the yvork. (.larbonic acid, 
ammonia, and water yield elements fur all the organs of plants. Certain 
inorganic substances, salfs, and metallic oxides, serve peculiar functions in 
their organism, and many of them must be viewed a,s essential constituents of 
particular parts. 

“ The atmosphere and the soil ul^er the same kind of nourishment to tt,ie 
leaves a»d roots. The former contains a comparatively inexhaustible supply 
of carbonic acid and ammonia; the latter, by means of its humus, generates 
constantly fresh carbonic acid, whilst, during the •■inter, ruin and r.uow intro¬ 
duce into the soil a quantity of ammonia, sufficient for the deveiopement of 
the leaves and blossoms. 

“ The complete, or, it may be said, the alwulute, insolubility in cold water 
of vegetable matter in progress of decay (humus), appears, on closer con¬ 
sideration, to be a most wise arrangement of nature. For, if humus possessed 
even a smaller degree of solubility than that ascribed to the sidistance called 
humic acid, it must be dissolved by rain ••Wter. Thus, the ycjirly irrigaihm 
of meadows, which lasts ftir several weeks, would remove a ^eat part of it 
from the ground, and a heavy and continued rain would ii^poverish the soil. 
But it is soluble only when 'combined with oxygtfn; it can bo taken up by 
water, therefore, only aji carbonic acid. ‘ ' 

“ When kept in a dry place, humus may d)e preserved for centuries, but 
when moistened with water, it converts the surroundingfoxygen into carbonic 
acid. As soon as the action of the air ceases, that i8,*as soon as it is de¬ 
prived of oxygen, the humus suffers no further change. Its decay proceeds 
only when plants grow in the soil containing it; for they absorif by their 
roots the carbonic acid as it l!i formed. The soil receives again l^oi^ living 
plants i^he carbonaceous matter it thus loses, so that the proportion oMiupius 
in it does notdegi&se.” (p. 117.) •• r . 

Fart'll, p. ? w., to the end of the volume,^ tfCats pf the chemical pfo- 
O^sscs of fermentation, decay, and putrefaction.' • '''' 

Our reauers will thus be enabled to form an Mea of the contents of the 
work, and of the manner in whioh the authoi; treats hilf 8ubjectSy,and, we 
think, they will agree with up, d'lat it promises to be one of t^c most instruc¬ 
tive lrao}c».^’tbe scientific cultivator and the agriculturist, that has appeatpd 
- gince the rime of Sir Humphry Davy’s Agricultural Chtimtry, • 
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Design for the Inner CHrclCf Degent’s ParJc. 

A At V. William May's Priced Catalogue of select Plants ffration in 

* i the Hope Nursery, Leeming Lane, Bedale, Yorkshire. 

• 0 

Tins selection appears j,o us extraordinary for a provincial nursery in 
a remote part of the country. It contains, stove plants, 80 kinds ; cacti, 50 
kinds j green-house plants, 340 kinds; pelargoniums, 50 kinds; calceolarias, 80 
kinds; camellias, 84 kinds; ericas, 90 kinds ; select and showy hardy herbaceous 
plants,370kinds; IicartV case, 120 kinds; auriculas, 90 kinds; select polyan¬ 
thus, 22 kinds; carnations, 108 kinds ; pinks, 96 kinds; roses, 408 kinds; select 
and showy Tiard^ shrubs and ornamental trees, 306 kinds. There is n othin g 
fills our minds with ideas of the riches and gihndeur of England so much as 
the institutions and establislimcnts, [irivate and public, of the provinces. The 
capital cities of otffer countries may rival London, Edinburgh, and Dublin ; 
but where is the country in which every description of wealth, industry, and 
tifStc is SOS universally spread over its surface, as it is in Great Britain ? The 
|>rogrcss also of this diiiiision of intellect and industry is most remarkable. 
Twenty years ago, and half the articles contained in this catalogue could not 
have been^btaioed in any metropolitan collection. We may oliserve of this 
catalogue, that the retail prices to each plant are printed, which prevents 
the risk of those mistakes which sometimes occur, when the prices are 
written in with the pen.® A few of the itaines arc misspelt, and others arc 
evidently local or erroneous names; for example, d'rbutus anicriciina, Ber- 
hrrh ovalis,*/?. arctiA, t’ratm'gus obcordiita, (C. mcxichna and C. Lamberti 
are made distinct, but the}' are both the same,) I-’yrus [lolv^ria should be 
1‘. BolwyllerOTH«, D,w'itz;n midulatn, /.abiirnum bullata, &c. We wish every 
nurseryman would get into the habit of putting auyiorities after his scientific 
names ; and also of making certain that his names are correct, by comparing his 
plants (by specimens or otherwise) with those of some nursery or botanic gar¬ 
den where the iiiunes are acknowledged to be so. For example, with the col- 
l«;tion in the Fulh.am Nursery, or with tlie Derby Arboretum. Since 
writing the above, we have received various specimens from Mr. May, and 
sent him their correct names. A'rbutus amcricitna is Arctost&phylos U'va 
firsi; Ber/trris ovt'dis and %?. lirctica,® the common berberry, or very slight 
varieties of k. ('ratic'gus obcordata is the common hawthorn ; Deutzira 
iiiidulata is J). cor}'mb6sa. A great many specimens sent us by Mr. May 
were correctly named, from whMi wc augur well of his general correctness. 


A«t. VI. mj)csign for layhfgp out the Inner Circle of the Regent's 
Park as a Garden for the Royal Boi/tnic Society (f London. 
Ileferred to it/ the ^?port of Messrs. IJurton and Mariiock, dated 
July 15» 184.0. 

We gave a large extract trom tne Keport referred to in a preceding 
Number, p. 514., ani there anticipated being soon able to give some account 
of the plan; a lithographed copy of that plan is now before us. It certainly 
does hot,,look very promising on paper, from the obvious want of harmony 
, resulting from the large ^chiefly) rectangular msjss of hot-houses placed so con- 
sificuc«Bl>in a circular plan, and occupying solarge a proportion of the area,; 
but* that, and other appearances, on paper, which might Im dbjected to, will 
disuppearaintthb execution and more especially after theSy-ees have been a 
few years ulanted. One (rar^ of the details of the^plan w^would SR^est 
might be altered with adtantag%‘ it is the shapeless beds miarkec^ u r “ £<0 
choice flftwers,” on the letf marginf of a walk leading from the piec% of water 
to 4hfi terrace. (Jircles of different sizes grouped together would be incom¬ 
parably better w point of effect, and even nfor<9 convenient for culture; for 
every circle might b|^ confined to one genus, species, or varietjToi'phmt. On 
pointing out tliuse beill to a gasdenerof good taste and objecting to them, lie 

R R 3 * 
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Morgan's JReligion and Crime. 

informed us that such beds were common in the Sheffield Botanic Garden, 
along the central walk. If they are, we can only say that we do not r«co*cct 
to have seen them, the only thne we were in that garden, viz. in May, 1839, , 
otherwise we should have made the same objections to them which we do 
now. We recollect the angular outlines of the clumps in which the trees 
were planted, and have described them in our volume for 1839, p. 454., as 
having been introduced by Mr. Marnock for a particular purpose. At the 
junction of walks, the angles of buildings, and in soino other situations, shapes 
of beds called forth by the existing lines are advisable, but on a lawn, or along 
j^gently winding walk where there is nothing to indicate any parficular form, 
circle's will almost always be foflnd the best forms that can be adopted. Wh?n ^ 
properly grouped together, they vary, like single trees and small groups, with, 
every position of the spectator ; and, whether they are plaflted with shrubs of 
with herbaceous plants, they arc more likely to be covered by v^etation tliM 
any description of angular, and especially acute angular, forms. The reaucr 
may refer to what we nave said on the subject on former occasions, and more 
particularly at p. 582. and p. 589. in the present volume. The adoption of 
circles in the plan referred to in the Report will occasion po chjmgc in its 
main features, and no extra expense whatever. 

We can easily conceive that the hot-houses arc placed on one side for 
ready access to them from the stredt, as a winter garhen, in the winter season; 
otherwise most effect would have been (irodiiced by placing them in or near 
the centre, and surrounding them with a zone of gravellAi terrace*and beyond 
that with an extensive zone of lawn for promenade. We make these remarks 
with the most perfect good feeling to all concerned, ami' sincerely desire that 
tins design may be carrieil^iuto execution.^ 



Fig. 72. shows the intended flower-beds as indicated in the plan ; a 
<fg. 73. shows circular beds placed in the same situations us the others, a 
which, it is believed, would have a very superior effeeb 





RT. •7II. Aeligion and Crime; or ihe Digresses of the People, 
the RepMies. By John Minter ^rgan. 'I’lifrd* edition, 
enlWed. 'Jvp, ppf78. London, 1840; , 

“I AUdeVghted with the accoijjit of tfte Derby Arboretum. Surely the 
government must soon do something for the reorcation of our poor Vorking 
classes, and tmt.leavc it to prlVatc charity. Have you read Religion and Crime, 
by Morgifttr "^if not, get it immediately, for it is the ii most,cheering altd 
fSriightful thing I ^er perufsed. I laughtid for^oy, while 1 was reading it, to 
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tiling on what is in store Tor a future generation of the working classes, but 
ultii^tcJy wept when I thought on their present state.” The above extract 
from a letter received from an extensive landet^ proprietor in the Highlands 
•of Scotland, well known for his active l)encvolcncc and the ameliorations 
which he has introduced on his estates, induced us to glance at Mr. Morgan’s 
work, and tliough, from having perused most of Mr. Morgan’s other works, 
we were aware of the general nature of its contents, yet we were gratified in a 
very high degree by the details. The author, as remarkable for benevolence 
as for the peculiar elegance of his mind, examines the subject of spiritual, 

• intellectual, «nd physical improvement, and under the latter he treats of 
churches, schools, and dwellings. Houses for.the poor are recomracndeei^iii’ 
' ue ouilt in squares, with all the various adjuncts mentioned in our Encyclo- 
'jxedia nf Cottage ArMecture, p. 244. Societies of young men for the pro- 
nibtion of moral reform, on the principle of those established at New York 
at.'#othcr towns in America, are recommended to be formed, and the rules 
and objects of the American Societies given. The dejctaralum to be signed is 
as follows, and we most ardently wish that every head gardener would get 
such a declaration signed by the young men under him, and every country 
gentleman fly his*indoor servants. 

“ We, whose names are subscribed, believing that licentious conversation, by 
unnaturally exciting the jiussions, and familiarising the mind with vice, is the 
worst enemy to morality, and that some measures for effecting a reformation 
arc highly necessary, d# voluntarily' agree to abstain from all such conversation, 
and to discountenance it in others.” (p. 44.) 

After discussing vqfiotis schemes of education and moral ani physical im- • 
jirovement, the author thus concludes, “ When it is recollected that Ilis Royal 
Highness the late Duke of Kent devoted great attAition to plans similar in 
principle to those now rpeommended, it may be presumed that the Queen 
would derive peculiar pleasure in advancing those truly CIhristian measures 
wbich her royal parent, the illustrious patnm of benevolent institutions, with 

so much kind condescension and ability commenced.It would Im an act 

of royal grace and favour, inestimably dear;.and, while it is emeuiated 

to promose the industry, health, comfort, intelligence, and morals of the 
peo|)le, w'ill conduce, under the blessing of Almighty tiod, in an eminent 
degree, to advance their spiritual improvement.”' ijnhappily for the ful¬ 
filment of theso wishes. Her Majesty is only Queen. 


^ Art. VIII.^ Literary Notices, 

The Fannef's Almanac, and Calendar, for 1841,; by Ciithbcrt \V. Johnson, 
£s(|., and William J$haw, Eaq. ; will appear in November. 

7Vtc Lad^s Magazine of Cardening, by Mrs. fcoiulon ; No. I. with coloured 
plates, to be published by Snfith, Fleet Street, will appear on the 1st of 
January. 1841. • * 

The Gardener’s Aimual Register; containing an epitome of the improve¬ 
ments in garden and ii^icultural botany, rural architecture, and in horticulture, 
floriculture, arboriculture, and landscape-gardening, made during the year 
^1840.; wfil appear on the 1st of January, 1841. 


MI6CELLANEOUS INTELLIGE?iCE. 

A«t. 1 . ^ General Notices. 

EWEffiMESTS with a Liquid obtained fri^i Bones .—I have trig^ CMe or two 
experiments with the bottle W liquid obtainpd from a distillation of bones, 
w^ch you sentihe. It would have been first highly desirablqjo have ascer- 
. tained its pr^ertieft ^y chemical means. In the absence of th^inform- 
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ation, you may be pleased to know tlie effect it liad on one or two plants. 

I considered, from the appearances produced, that it contained a considepblu 
portion of muriate of ammonia and phosphate of lime, held in sol^ticm by 
some acid. I first applied it to a plant of Ueissomeria longifolia infested with ■ 
the mealy bun;. The leaves were wetted with the liquid by a brush, and in a 
few minutes its deadly effects were visible. The parts touched with the 
liquid appeared as if they had been anointed with sulphuric acid, and betrayed 
at once its highly caustic properties; the bugs, of course, fell a prey to its 
causticity, as well as every part of the plant with Which it came in contact. 

It did not, however, kill the plant. 1 administered a little at the rpot of one or , 
■two cncccssion pine jdants, and it very soon evinced its stimulating effects, by 
starting them into fruit. I also poured a little in the pots of two plants ' 
fruit; but 1 could not distinguish any apparent rc.sult,,although, probably, 
had it been continued in a diluted state, it might have proved beneficial. The 
quantity I possessed would not permit me to extend my liberality farthcr .«9 
The experiment on the Statice arborea was in efl'ect the most singular. I 
had two plants of this species of iVuttice, as near as po.ssible alike in size and 
health, which enabled me to discover any visible difference. I therefore 
poured a little of the distilled liquid on the surface ofthceWeth inrone of the 
pots ; and, that its effects might be felt .some way down the soil in the pot, I 
poured some water immediately pver it, to assist jn washing it down to the 
roots. In four or five hours the vigour of the plant seemed paralysed, and 
in a day or two the leaves began to assume a reddisi), brown freckled hue. 

It then became interesting to know whether the spongclcts Had absorbed 
any portion oC the liquid to produce this singular mutation, or if the appear¬ 
ance were raused by the roots having sustained injury Vroin the liquid. The 
leaf sent w'ill convince you that the former inference is correct, for I can* 
detect both ap[)earancc and smell; hut you can draw your own conclusions. 
[The leaf was withered before wc received it, and we could not detect any 
smell.] There is one decided objection to its use in the present state _iii 
hot-hoi^es, the smell is unbearabll'. This may be owing to the ammoniacal 
g.is evolved in the heated atmosphere of a h(Tt-house; whether any admixture 
would destroy this, your chemical friends niiisli inform you; m<’ opinion i.s, . 
from the appearance of the soil after its application, that it must prove highly 
fertilising. We have therefore to learn the best manner of usinf, it: probably, 
in combination with some other substance, its chemical properties might be 
changed, and all its nutritive qualities retained. As you say it can be 
procured cheap, it would be worth while to try its effects, both as an agricul¬ 
tural and horticultural manure, by mixing given quantities in heaps of compost 
in preparation, and trying it in the culture,of the jiinc and the melon, ^c., 
on the potato and the cereal grasses. This might prove interesting to some 
of your friends who have'leisure and opportunity, and,eventually confer a 
lasting benefit on the interests of gardening and agrivultare]:— /f. Glendiumng. 
Bicton Gardens, August 19. 1810. ' •• 

Mus& superha Rox.^Coromaudel, t. 22.“).* flowered in the Botanic Garden 
at Calcutta, 33 months after the seeds from which it spjang were sown ; but • 
in the Edinburg Botanic Garden this species blossomct' in the end of August, 
1840, 14 months after the seed from which it sprang was put into the 
ground. Every one. Professor Graham observes, who has visited the Bo¬ 
tanic Garden for some years fUist, has been struck with the brilliant succfss* 
Which has attended the cultivation of the many forms of banana, ‘uiftler the 
judici6bs managej^nt of Mr. M‘Nub, and the great quantity oj high-flavoured 
fru^tj^hich has 0cen produced; but nothing ha|, oflbred a grIateV triuniph 
than the raph» perfecfion of this beautiful Speejes from imported seed ; 
fiiough wO learn from Dr. Roxbnrgh thaj k docs not yield a fruit \vhich can 
be eaten,<^bul one which resemhliy a dry capsule rather than a beryy.,. Wc«, 
learn from the same authority, tliat it is a nativc*'of the valley in the southkn 
part of thfidvininsula of India. In cultivation in the Botafaic Garden, this 
and all ‘we'varieties of fruit-bearing bananas have J>eS!n planted jn laf^'c ^ 
Ifabs containing extremclyt rich soil, have haifmuch watei^ and been kept in 
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gr,.3at heat. The flower bud, as I have proved by cutting down full-grown plants 
of||M('isa rosacea and M. Cuvendishn, and I think also of M. paradisiaca, re¬ 
mains; at the root till a time after the plant has attained its full stee, varying 
according to its treatment, and then nushcs its way upwards ; its appearance 
at the top of' the stem being preceded by the evolution of one or more leaves 
smaller than the rest. (Sdiiiburg/i Phil. Journ., October, 1840, p. 386.) 

New Fuchsias raised by W. May, Lecming Lane, Bcdule.— F. multiflora 
er6cta, _F. pcndula teryiinulis, F. fulgida superba, F. floribunda magna, F. 
longifolia elcgans, F. grandiflora maxima, F. stylosa conspicua. — Cond. . 

iVic PommeraU Pinc-apple is superior to all others ir our cultivatjpp,. for, 
the size and flavour of its fruit. It is sold4)y the Parisian pine-growers n£ 
trom 25 to 30 francs a plant.— JV. Gordon, Gardener to the Fnglish Ambassador. 
39. Rue de Faiibuarg Si, Ilonorc, Paris. 

The SwamstoH Seedlmg Strawberry was raised at Swainston in the Isle of 
•Wight iij 1838, and promises to be a very valuable variety. The foliage is 
large, somewhat resembling that of Keen’s seedling,•and the fruit is also large, 
and produced in extraordinary numbers during the whole summer. In shape 
the fruit resembles tliat of the Alpine, but it is three or four times larger. 
The .scapSs are much branched, and contain many fruit, and even blossoms, in 
all thadiflurent states, from the opening blossom to the mature fruit at the 
same time. We have sscen specimens brought from the Isle of Wight by 
Mr. Forrest of the Kensington Nursery, in the first week of October, with 
many ripe jruit, ands others in diflerent stages, and also blossoms, as above 
mentioned. The flavour is said to be good, and the culture tj^at of the com¬ 
mon kind. — Cond. « 

Dry Rot. — A solution of muriate of zinc has been found by Sir W. 
Burnett to be equally effective in preserving timber, cloth, ropes, &c., as Kyan’s 
preparation of merenrv,. while it is a great deal cheaper. A patent has been 
taken out to secure this valuable invention, and specimens of articles pre¬ 
served by it during a year in one of the <lavipest cellars in Somerset House, were 
exhibited before the Society yf Art in Edinburgh, on February«26. 1840. 
(Jam. Jour., Oct. 1810. p. 401.) 

Supp/pi..g packed PtantPwith WalA-during tong Voyages. — Mr. Knight, of 
the Exotic Nursery, has fuunil that a slowly leaking porous earthen vessel, 
placed in tl^ centre of the box or bundle, or two or more of them, if the 
package should be large, will f^^pply as much water us cau be wanted during 
the longest voyage. — Cond. 


• Art. lit • Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. * 

V.A'NKABis saliva var.»gigantca. — You ma/, perhaps, recollect, that in the 
spring of ^839 j'ou favoured *me with some seeds, g( the progress of which 
I will now render an account. > The first was Cannabis sativa var. gigantca 
from Siberia: sevcrjil of these seeds had been bruised in the journey, and 
none of them vcgetittcd. — JJnum sp. was the next, and was said to be of 
great height, from Siberia; this vegetated and grew freely, but the rabbits 
laid sucll close siege to it, that they destroyed all the |>lants except two or 
tjiree. which I took uff in the autumn, and pofted ; and as the vermin had n^it 
permitte* them yet to flower, they survived the winter, and Iravc this Rummer 
pcrfbctcij a/eq; capsules of seed, sufficient to reproduce thC^eeies, and I hope 
to be more fortunate witli^hem next year.— Mc/</d/«s sp., ffora BokHtaclfwas 
the next spccic-s, and wjts siiid to attain the height of in its nat«c 

countr> 1 sowed it on t|ye 6th*oS April, 1839, very thinly in drilte^intcrlinmg 
drill# of Iliinalaybn barley, on a strong sjndy loam of the old fed sandstone, 
deeply trenched. The seed freely vegetateff, aiid rose, in the course of the 
aptumn, to th^height of 3 ft., exhibiting a few florets on the'ifuv/..g«st plants, 
ami ripening* abouraa ounce of seed. In the present vear. the cron roseJn 
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> great height, and although much broken down and prostrated by a violet 
storm in August, yet 1 have been able to select an unbroken stem, wli^h 
[ncasures 10 ft. in length ; man^’ of the stalks are, at the base, of the site of a 
man’s forefinger, hollow, but very woody and strong. 1 am not yet able to 
iscertain whether the plant will prove a perennial or only a biennial. The 
produce of seed is immense. • The quantity you sent me might have been con- 
mined in a dessert spoon. From this year’s produce of that small stock, I have 
ilrcady, this autumn, sown about two gallons of seed ; and when I have 
larvested and rubbed out the residue, I expect about half as much more, 
>r h i ok . ,I shall not sow till spring. The application of this crop ''must, as it 
appears to me, be in a degree limited. I conceive that, when somewhat le^ 
than half-grown, it might be cut for green fotlder, and possibly for hay ; but, 
the great size of its stalks would create a difficulty in getting it sufficiently^ 
dried for hay, within the compass of any ordinary baymaking season. If suf¬ 
fered to stand till it has attained its full stature, though it would, in tiiat sta!^ 
be somewhat less succulent, yet its great bulk w ould render the drying of it a 
very slow and uncertain operation. If drio<l, 1 believe that, with the aid of a 
powerful chaff-cutter, it might be brought into a state which tvoukl, render it 
practicable and palatable to horses; a stock that always relishes, anil even re¬ 
quires, a certain portion of ligneous matter in their food, to keep them in 
health ; and would be a wholesome accompaniment afid corrective to Swedish 
turnips, carrots, potatoes, parsneps, or the like. The acrcablc produce would 
be enormous. I find that even the stoutest and most ‘woody ot the stems, 
when split wit^i a knife into splinters small enough for a horse to masticate 
them, are freely eaten. The blossom is white, and tlit plant might easily 
be taken for il/elilotus ^ba altissima ; but its transversely and subacutely 
rugose legumes indicate that it belongs to the second of your divisions of 
A/elilotus (Ifort. Jirit. p. 29H.), in which division there is no species which 
corresponds with this plant in its characters, and therefore I conceive it is to 
be taken as a hitherto nondescript species. 1 mean to make the experiment 
suggested by M. Vilmorin in his linn Jardinier for 1839, of employing it to 
support Kfcia villosa, which, this year, attained with me the length of 8 ft.— 
IV, P, Taunton, Stoke liishop, JSmtol, SVy/. 2G. ihlO. 

SCOTLAND. 

MelilMus, or Bokhara Clover. — In recurting to your esteemed Jetter of 
30th March, 1839, cncloi^ng seeds of a Afeiildtus, or Bokhara clover, which I 
last year acknowledged, from its gigantic growth, and, while tender, being eaten 
with avidity by horses and cattle, and from its extraordinary growth the first 
and particularly the second year, 1 think it may yet realise the anticipations of 
those who gave it last year sifeh celebrity in the newspapers, and exceed your 
expectations as expressed in your letter. The pladt^ stood* below the ground 
last winter, and appeared above ground about the Ist of April: if grew with 
amazing rapidity j 1 cut fiart to try if it yielded well after cutting ; the second 
growth came forward with equal rapidity, but* wishing to save seeds, I allowed 
the whole to flower afterwards. The first flowers appe^'ed on the 7th July, 
and by the 22d it was literally covered with white blossom; the plants 
branched out luxuriantly and reached the height of HOft. on ordinary black 
soil, and withopt dung. Last^year no seeds ripened with me, this year it 
ripens well; I enclose a spike, and shall be glad to give one to as maty ft^yoar 
friends*ws you maj^ish. I yesterday sent a stalk to Messrs. P. Lawson and 
8oi}.. lor the Iligl^nd and Agricultural Society’s show at Abe.rih.cis. measur¬ 
ing lo ft. 1 in. tCiove ground: the roots arc very.lafgc. In its botanic charac- 
t^istics, it'- agrees with those of the JlfeliU tus IpLchntha Koch (see llort. 
Brit,), onk/ i% has sometimes 2 seeds ; perhaps it is a gigaiyjic variety of that 
plant; at any rate, it deserves cqjtivation in the fbwer-gardeh from itst elegant 
appearanc e, pn«l in the field Tor its extraordinary weight of giicen food. As 
'* ripensils Weds the second year in this part of the islaigl, and I understand 
'’‘England the first vear.after sowing, its onlture wfll likely^on Become 
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extjjnsivc,, and its merits subjected to general scrutiny: its rind is used in 
BoHhara as hemp. — Archibald Gotric. Amiat Cottage, Errol, Perth, Sept. 25. 
, 1840. 


Art. hi. The West London Gardeners' Association jt 

Instruction. 

• 

MonnAY Evening, Feb. 17. 1840.— Mr. Sliearcr read his paper “ On the 
Cvilure of the Cainctlia.” He began by observing that camellias, like lif>'!the 
ar\d geraniums, require a separate hou.se to'give them that attention and 
treatment which are proper for each genus. The splendid and- beautiful 
c'alours in the flowers of the caq^ellia form a fine contrast with the glossy 
green foliage which is so conspicuous at that early season of the year when 
th^ are most easily produced. His practice, when done flowering, was to 
raise the temperature of the house to 30° or .53°, "in which heat they are 
more certain to mature the wood and to set the buds. Water should then 
be given Ijbcraljy to the root, and syringings every morning and evening. 
Bunting to be used to shade them, from May until September, during sunshine. 
If any were observed to grow too much to wood, by discontinuing the water¬ 
ing it would give a gentlcncheck, which woiftd materially assist to set the buds. 
He would recommend inarching as the most certain and expeditious way of 
propagating camellias'^ tongue-grafting he also practised, covering the part with 
moss, whicli he found preferable to clay; then putting them, under hand¬ 
glasses, giving but litjie air until they ■were united. The compost to be light 
•and rich ; two parts turfy loam, one part leaf inould^nd one part sandy peat, 
with a little decomposed cow-dung; when desirable to grow them large, to be 
potted as soon as done flowering. If low shrubby plants arc preferred, he 
would pot them in the autumn, giving a top dressing with rich loam and cow- 
dflng. A good drainage for the camellia is indispensable, that no sUignant 
water may sour the soil. When required to flower them etirly, plantsi%ith the 
most prominent buds should be selected ; the temperature to connncnce at 
50°, rising gradually to fiO'-'asthc biufs expand. He would select the double- 
striped variegi^a, ColvilbV, pseonucjlbra. Chandler//, and coriillina as the best 
for forcing. He attributed the falling ofT of the buds to the want of water, 
and recommended gardeners to^allow no more than one or two buds to 
remain on each branch, as he was confident that the practice would insure 
a more certain supply, and very much increase the size of the flow'ers. 

Mr. W. Keane returned tluink^ to Mr. Shearer for bringing forward, on 
su6h a short i^tice, his excellent pa|>er on the culture of the camellia. It was 
a .subject in which he felt particularly interested, As at Castle Martyr, the seat 
of the Earl of Shdhuon, ^ticrc he lived, the (gtincilia was the topic of con¬ 
versation with all persons who^isited the place. There were fourteen large 
specimens planted out in the open siir about sixteen yonrs ago, and they were 
all, in 18.34, when he last saw th^m, from 12 ft. to 13 ft. high. The largest, a 
double white, was 13 ^ C in. high, and 22 ft. in circumference, and every season 
feathered with flowers from the bottom to the top. They were planted out 
in three quarters peat, and one quarter good rich loam, 3 ft. deep, with drainage 
,of oM bncks, lime rublv'sh, and rough gravel the top. They were planted 
beside »'vwll with an east aspect; if the winter was severe, a few poles wer» 
placed in front, and mats were stretched from the poles J^o the wall,*which 
was alwaw llluild sufficient to protect them from the inclenrfncy of tlm ijpa- 
ther.. They generally flowCTed beautifully in April aAl May.^>The systSm of 
propagation he recomnicifilcd was, to take the cuttings in July, oikany othdF 
time whin the wogd was flerfcctlyh'ipe, and insert about ten og t'aelvc in a 
Ipge %(Vkizcd pot, well drained, and filled wit|] sandy peat and loam, but very 
little loam to beaused, as the tender roots are fJhnd to growjjptter in sandy 
peat; when stjiick, t# be potted singly into 60.sized pots ; the cuttftigs to be 
any oftBe fommon softs, whicl»scrve as good stoekj for the better kinds to h* 
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graded upon them. To be grafted without tongucing, as the tongijc is a^ to 
decay ; then tied with bast-matting; clay never to be applied over them, avthe 
admission of light and air is found to be beneficial ’for the union of the scion , 
and the stock. To be kept in a pit heated by dung to about 5.0° or 60°. In 
March to be planted out in sandy peat upon shelves within 2 or 3 feet of the 
glass, where they would grow rapidly until taken up, if required, for forcing 
the following season; potting to be performed when they were done flowering. 

Mr. Caie was certain that, by proper management, eainellias can be flowered, 
by exciting or retarding the growth of the plant to mature the wood and 
flotu^ug buds, at any season of the year, lie considered spring <ne best time * 
for shifting them; all decayed foots to be cut away, and if the plants arc iB.q„ , 
sickly state then idaced in heat from 60 to 70 degrees, where they are to rcf . 
main until they have produced roots : tlu^ soil light safifily loam with got^d 
drainage, an abundance of water may be given with advantage, but it was a 
great disadvantage to keep them at a great distance from the glass, whTre 
they will not mature their buds. When the roots of camellias were coiled, he 
found it beneficial to tie haybands around the stems to retain the moisture, 
by which they were much invigorated. , , 

Mr. Fish saw camellias flower pretty well 15 ft. and 16 ft. from the glass, 
but about 3 or feet from the ^lass he gbserved them to flower better and 
more abundantly. He would recommend crown-gla^s to be used for camellia- 
houses, as defects in the glass are likely to concentrate the rays of the sun 
on the leaves of the plants, and to give the blotched af>pearanec, often to be 
observed on yiem ; he has kept up a succession of flowering plants for seven 
months in the year. The temperature, when flowering, to he 60° in the 
day, 50° to 55° at night j, the soil, one quarter leaf-mould, one quarter sand,- 
one quarter peat, and one quarter loam. He considered good strong adhesive 
loam would be the best for growing large plants, but would not answer 
so well for flowering them. He su;reed with Mr. Shearer, in the advantage 
of dishudiling to produce large fl«>wers ; and also that water, by deficient 
drained, stagnates and sours in the soil, which is the principal cause of 
buds falling off'. He dul not think the camellia a plant of easy cidture, 
as it requires a great deal of attenfton to prbduce good fortcil flowers. 
He disrooted camellias which were in a bad state, then pit^ged them in 
dung heat, with the temperature at 50°, increasing as vegetation proceeded, 
allowing it to range as high us 30°, with sunl^iine- 

Mr. Caie objected to bottom heat, as being injurious by exciting too much 
the plant that had been disrooted. 

Mr. Massey agreed with Mr. Caie in the disadvantage of bottom heat. 
He saw fine camellias at Knfield kept in futis, and put out in jfic sumnicirin 
a shady place. He think» too much water to be the cause of the buds 
falling off. . *■ . * 

Mr. Caie believed that plants, at a great distance from the glass, were easily 
afifected by too much»inoisture, as the air of the house would contain two 
parts hydrogen and one part oxygen. Tile open air is composed of twenty . 
parts oxygen and eighty nitrogen, consequently there cto be no carbon fixed 
in the plant. 

Mr. T. Keane saw camellia and orange trees miich’injured by wafer, which 
were recovered by withholdiiy; it. He also considered that too much water 
wan the cause of the buds fulling off. t w *' 

Mr.t'0’Lougfiliiv admitted that camellias may be kept flowering nearly^ the 
wlfple.ycar in ^ge collections. He was opposed tocclosff csitting und.to 
bottAnheat. T^he soil hi; would recommend to be tnrec quarters peat and one 
i^tiarter sand. To'oe potted when done flowering ; l<ie temperature to be kept 
between f^'^and 50° at night, and 75° or H0° in two day; to be remfived to a 
shady situation in the autumn, fvhfiih is of advantage to mature the \foo&. He 
saw ora nge ti^s grown wcR in 60° bottom heat, and'then gradually inured 
to the t«!!npernture of the orange-house. ^ • 

.Mr. Fish agreed with Mr. O'Lotighlki iti the advanAge of bottomIneat for 
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orange trees. He cut out the decayed roots, headed the branches at the 
san^- time, and ^dunged them in bottom heat, where they grew luxuriantly. 
From tr'se .similarity of the, two genera, he considered it was confiripatory of 
the benefit of bottom heat for tlie camellias. 

Mr. O’Loughlin approved of removing some of the buds, if too close or 
too numcrou.s on the jdant. He considered cuttings from the single red to 
be the best for stocks. He did not believe that tuiigucing was injurious to 
grafts, and recommended^ that the pots should bo well drained with brick 
rubbish at the bottom, with rough peat over that to the depth of 5 or 6 inches, 

' as the health of the plant mainly depended upon good drainage. He s^; in 
Dorsetshire, line camellias 8 ft. to 9 il. high, pkintcd out in the open air, pro^ 
lotted by a few thatched hurdles : they w'cre not injured by the severe frost 
bf 18;j7-38. 

•Mr. W. Keane bclicveil that sudden changes of temperature were the 
cashes of Jiuds falling oft'j the heat lie considers best to flower them is 
CO” by day, and .'i0° at night. When done floweringr the heat to be raised to 
80" by day, and from Co" to 70° at night, to grow them well. When the 
flower-buds are set, the temperature to be gradually decreased, until placed 
out of dooPs in JTme in some shady situation; if wanted to flower early in the 
autumn or winter, they should be set growing early in the spring. He was 
opposed to the system of inarching with bottles of water in which to insert 
the end of the scion, ns it requires too much nicety for general practice. 

Mr. Gilfoj^lc agreedewith Mr. Fish in the advantage of bottom heat for the 
orange trees, but did not think there was such an analogy between them and 
camellias, as to warriint a gardener to adopt the .same jiractice for both. 
,Hu believed that the camellia, b 3 - the nature of t|^e plant, could transpire 
from the haves but very little water, while, on the contrarj’, the foliage and 
wood of the orange wck naturally more pcrineeblc, and could receive a 
greater quantity of water at the roots without fear of cankering them, or of 
stviring the soil. • 

Mr. Caie observed that the con.stitution of the plants should b? closely 
studied, to direct us in removing the buds and in the application of water, 

' which may >e freely given t® healthy (Hants in the flowering .season. In his 
opinion, the success of grafting does not depend upon the clay, bottle, or any 
other practice? but is mainly to be attributed to the beneficial influence of a 
close atniosjihcrc. % 

Mr. T. Keane was sure that the idea of Mr. Fish was borne out by the 
fact, that the rays of the sun were concentrated on the drops of water which 
remained on the plants, by which the blotched appearance was given to the 
leases ; he approved of keeping tRetn near the glass, and of shading them on 
hot sunny day^. • 

Mr. Shearer agreed with'iMr. Taie, that camcjlias could be grown nearly all 
the year roiuid, and also In th^ advantage of keeping them near the glass to 
receive the benefit of light and air. • 

Monday Evening, March 5. —‘Mr. Robert Fish read an essay “ On the 
* Shanking of Grapes.”$ After some preliminary observations, he described the 
difference between shlinking and shriveling, that the latter was generally a 
product of the former; tie then mentioned having seen gra[>es shanked out of 
doors,- in Opposition to the opinion that they never were so. He adverted to 
-Uefce^t reasons assigned as the cause of the evil; some ednsidering it a« 
iirisipg uom too much moisture, others from too much heat, anS others &om a 
deficienc;^ jn ^reatilatipn; and endeavoured to show that, vvl^e each of these 
causes mi^t be somewhat fts^umental, still the ehidf cause jg.y in th^ffiSbU 
lity of the roots to sustain and iqptufe the crops. * ^ # 

He conroborated this propositionsby detailing the results of fordnf^a vinery 
^hree yeavs in succjhsion. T|}e first seasoi^a very fair crop was tmten,and the 
berries were beaiftifuUy* swelled and coloured. * The second season a heavier 
crop was taken, an^ there was a slight deficiency in colourlRg. The third 
•season tfstill Uhavier chop was t|iken, and there wasstill a deficiency in coloiMt 
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ing, and a small number of bunches were considerably shriveled. The treat¬ 
ment every year being the same. The results seemed to indicate lhat, \rfaen 
the plant had got too much to>do, it showed its unfitness for the tasl:; first, 
in a deficiency of colouring, and then in shanking and shriveling. He con¬ 
sidered that the disease was not produced by a clo.se mobt atmosphere, as the 
house he referred to was heated partly by fermented dung placid inside the 
house, and always kept in a wet working state until the berries began to colour. 
Neither did he conceive that it proceeded from wan^, of air, as he never gave 
any air at night before the fruit was colouring, and very little during the day ; 
altliotigh he was careful to give a little in the inorniiig.that the leaves and fruit 
might be dried before the sun became powerful. Nor did he conceive it pro¬ 
ceeded from too much heat, when that heat was properly applied ; that is, wlTeff 
a high temperature was kept up by day, especially in sunshine, and the house 
allowed to fall at night. He then mentioned instances tending to show thitt 
the imperfect state of the fruit was frequently owing to the keeping up Af a 
high temperature both by night and by diiy, by which the excitability of the 
plant became exhausted before its pro|>cr Uinctions were performed, and ended 
with advising to force the roots simultaneously with the tops. To keep a 
higher temperature during the day, and lower at night than was generally prac¬ 
tised, and to give a little air the first thing in the morning. 

Mr. Russel attributed the shanking of grapes oiit'of doors to the confined 
situation in which they were placed. He attributed shanking solely to the ma¬ 
nagement. He mentioned some instances for the purpose of,showing that 
extremes of temperature and sudden changes would etibet it, but did not con¬ 
sider that it was at all owing to the crop or to the stutuiof the roots. 

Mr. Caie considered tljat shanking was in some degree promoted by not,, 
regulating the temperature according to the constitution of the plant. He 
confirmed this idea by detailing instances of some vines bearing shanks and 
unhealthy bunches in the same house in which others were healthy and 
luxuriant. •< . 

Mr. Adams considered that the evil did not proceed from irregularity in 
giving air, as he had seen the bunches shank for years where the utmost care 
was taken. He thought it arose frorft the bord&'s of the housd. referred to ■ 
being deep, as ho conceived that as the heat in the hum.an body was pro¬ 
duced by the formation of carbonic acid gas, so the heat in the litirth, produced 
by the same means, would be quite sufficient, provided a little litter was scat¬ 
tered over the border, to prevent the railiation of that heat. 

Mr. Russel stated that it was a remarkable fact that carbonic acid gas should 
produce heat, as he had been informed it had lately been compressed into a 
solid, and constituted the must powerful fieezing principle. , •. 

Mr. Stormont could assign no reasons for the shanking of grapes, after liaving 
seen a great many methods tq prevent it. * 

Mr. M'Keozie considered a damp stagnant athio.sphcre as (he principal 
cause ; advised thinning the berries well, and letting in plenty of air, by re¬ 
moving all superabundant leaves and shootsj and giving plenty of nourishment 
to the roots, especially if planted inside. « * 

Mr. Grey did not think the shanking proceeded either from an irregularity 
in giving air, or from a too high temperature at dlght. He alluded' to a 
vinery kept regularly to 75° night, and there wa^ not a shanke'd bci;r 3 ' 
the bouse. He also mentioned instances tending to show that fic^tUro in 
the atmosphere w/is not the cause, but thought it might be the result of the 
tr^ ^g.ferting it^if to get rid of what it could not bring ta matyrity. He 

a mentionedcan inst^icc of grapes being curgd*of shanking by burying two 
horses in thb border, showing that tlie,plants had wanted nutriment. He 
also hadneqq the disease remedied by raiidng the kiots. 

Mr. Massey considered we hpd Imade no progress in thfe cultivation of the 
grape, as the (jisease was alf^ays becoming more prevalent. ^ was considered 
to be cHl^fly owing to the state of the borders. He had /generally found vines 
planted inside wbrst, wh^ch he attributed te deficiency of hutrimbnt and 
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■watering. Wherever he‘ had seen good boilers and high cultivation, he had 
ne'^r seen shanking. In low deep borders, he considered shanking was pro- 
duSd by the rotting off of the young roots; in corroboration of which he stated 
he had seen such houses shanked in wet seasons, and free from shanking in dry. 

Mr. Fish shortly replied : considered that many of the statements confirmed 
his own propositions, and that the uncertainty on the subject should animate 
us to greater diligence and attention. He also showed the necessity of heat¬ 
ing the border externally in early forcing, as, even allowing Mr. _ Adain’s 
theory to be correct, tficre would be little evolution of carbonic acid gas in 
the soil, if protected by a covering from the influence of the air. 
ir. Keane, Secretary. July 15. ISiO. • 


Anx. IV. Retrospective Criticism, 

The Plates to Prince PucMer Muskau's “ Hints oit Landscape Gardening^ 
(A>uleuiungcn iiher Landschaflsgdrtnerei, tfre.) — [Having shown these plates 
to John Adcy Itcptou, Esq., who was employed by Prince Puckler Muskaii 
as architect and*landscupe-gardencr, he sent us the following remarks, whicli 
we requested his pennission to publish.] 

I was much disappointed, in looking mcr the publication of the improve¬ 
ments of Muskau, to find that the designs fur the mansion, instead of being 
those of an old chu^ait, were only those of a modern Italian villa, although 
the latter tiSiy please many who prefer it to the “ odious ugly old castles I ” 

As the prince sai(| that the estate had been in the posscssioTi of his ances¬ 
tors more than two centuries, I had taken much pains to add to the respecta¬ 
bility of the chateau, by giving it an appearance St antiquity, as far as the 
modern rows of window.'^ would allow mu to do j and indeed the building had 
been modernised about the year 1750 : and, instead of the present cotton- 
lyill-likc appearance, and the ugly hippet^roofs, I had endeavoured to gjve it 
the picturesque character of the ICth century, with lofty and enriched gabies 
and dormer windows. The present style of the building would not allow me 
to introda(«! the bow-windaws of Henry VIII. or Elinabeth, without pulling 
much of the building to pieces. 

You are ashvi'cll aware as myself, how diflicult it is to represent the beauties 
of nature in a [lictui'c. Tlicre ^ no doubt that the prince, from his good 
taste, has added much to the improvement of his place, of which the en¬ 
gravings you showed me can hardly give any just iilca, the landscape being 
represented in black and white. These engravings appeared rather the works 
o^ an amateur than that of a pahitcr. The little shrubs dotted about may 
ajjpear very beautiful in nature from the great variety of their colours, which 
it IS not very easy^to reinvtent on canvass. 

I send you the cncloscfl sketches [which we' intend at som&fiiture time to 
engrave] ot* Muskau, showing 'the mansion, and the iippruvcm*ts 1 proposed 
for it, and, should ihe.se sketches 4)e of use to you for any of your publications, 
YOU arc welcome to ypply them. I also enclose the design for the mansion at 
New Hartlenberg, nedr Berlin, the seat of the late Prince Hardenberg. 

Yow will see by the enclosed sketches that I never could have recommended 
the^hrcCf gigantic arches shown in the engravings in Puckler Muskau’s book. 
Ttie‘faj|hi^n of the pres'ent seems to admiPe every thing itf a great dime%- 
sioq; as the lofty porch at Fonthill, the modern porch at WarwickaCastlg, 
&c. Th^sc^euerally act as a scale, and destroy the mi^iTificcnce of a build¬ 
ing. The windows to tl\c'knildings at Fonthill, by tSe sides'of the ^&tt^rch 
of tKe porch, look like manv pigeon holes ; or like tlieXillip^tians ne» 

CaptainsGulliver. Look at thelaige arch at-•, near-j-•. It 

repiiadssine of a tKuall sprat with CTcat eyjs. * 

I paid a morning visit lately witli a friend *to*a gentleman not a hundred 

raiJes from-. We had a long tedious drive for milcsTbund-his place, 

the treef conSisting’cWefly of firs; and such is the vanity of mankind, thatra 
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person generally prefers the trees of his own planting, no matter what they 
are, to the most venerable oaks in a park or forest. <.)f these tedious w/lks 
or drives my late father used frequently to say, tlni# “ No stranger wAiiId go 
the second time unless you make him.’’ And of a formal belt to hide a 
beautiful prospect, or rather to hide what does not belong tlie owner, his 
expression used to be, “ These miserable belts to shut out mankind! ” — 
,/b/m Adey Replon. Springfield, near Chelmrford, Get. 1. 1840. 

T/ie Fan Mans Leon Leclere Pear. — Being an attentive reader of vour 
interesting Journal, I have not failed to remark the criticism which you have 
made4p> 266.)‘on the name given to the now pear raised by intf, and intro¬ 
duced into England by M. Bent Langclicr. Far from disclaiming this criti¬ 
cism, I am the first, on the contrary, to acknowledge its justice ; but, after tluif 
confession, you will allow me, 1 hope, to say a few words, if not to exensp 
myself, at least to explain the cause of this immeasurable length which ha£ 
shocked you so mud). The case is this: Full of gratitude for the fignal #!l.- 
vices which M. Van Mot* has rendered to science, and in particular for the 
special marks of kindness he has shown me, I eagerly seized the o|)portunity 
of the pear in question a|>pcaring in my nursery to submit^ it to M. Van 
Mons. The pear appeared to him to be of the very first rank (such were 
his expressions), and he was willing to accept of the dedication to him, but 
being under the necessity of distinguishing this new vKrietyfrom several others 
which already bore the name of Van Mons, it was this venerable patriarch of 
pomology himself who desired that my name, very unwotv.hy no dpubt, should 
be placed afte^ his to serve as a distinctive character. Was it my place to 
refuse this mark of his kindness ? In acknowledging mr-'self again guilty, us 
I did at the beginning of /.his letter, I may hope that, in condemning me with . 
full Justice, you will at least allow me the advantage of attenuating circum¬ 
stances. 

With respect to the novelty of this fruit, which some persons,it iippcars, 
have called in question, I cannot fin«l a better method of removing all doubts 
on this head than in having the honour of sending yon some specimens, 
wljich M. Langclicr (UOne), my respected correspondent, undertakes to 
transmit to you. ' '■ *• 

Accept, Sir, the expression of my gratitude for all the pleasure which I 
have derived, and still continue to derive, from your vahiuble piiblications of 
different kinds, and all of the highest estecmi.— L. I^-clerc. Lat'ol, Dipurte- 
vient de Mapenne, Sept, 26. 1840. 

The passage alluded to occurs in a Keview by 3. B. W., one of our most 
valuable correspondents, in p. 266.; and we regret its appearance, not only 
because it has caused pain to M. Leclere, but because it stands^Chcre a proof 
of our own neglect in not ‘carrying out a iirinciiiic which we have always 
taken as a guide, viz. never to,condcmn, or let others coiKh'mn, anonymousi}', 
or pseudo-ano^'inously, without assigning a /casoh. M. Leclere has fully 
justified the name giveis to the pear, as far as he is concerned, and with re¬ 
ference to the present state of fruit nomdnclature. With respect to the 
merits of this pear,*we have received the two specimens) from the parent tree 
referred to by M. Leclere, and mentioned by M. liene L'angelicr in a separate 
letter, and we certainly think they are by far the Best pears that we ever 
tasted. They jvero perfectly rine on the 15th October, as large as tKc la’i^!'^''’^ , 
Duchessc d’An^ouleme, and shaped a good deal like that fruit, with. a«fiavour' 
remarltably rich, qnd, as it appeared to us, partaking of that of the pine- 
appje, gnd consequently having more acidity in' it, joined^ to sugary, richness, 
than is the caso^with mc^t pears. A more perfecr'description of it, hovi;pver, 
ihll doubtksss be jjrepared by Mr. Thompscyi. ln« the meantime every pos¬ 
sessor of e garden, who wishes to grow what really appears to be Vhc best 
pear in existence, will lose no tjme in possessing themselves of a sCiofi or a 
tree of this, variety. — Condp 
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ANNUAL SUMMARY. 

A Summary View of the Progress of Gardening, and of Rural Im¬ 
provement generally, in Britain, during the Year 1840; with some 
Noticm relative to the Slate of both in Foreign Countries, 83 ^ the 
Conductor. 

JVeatheu of 18ife-40. — We are indebted to tlie same scien¬ 
tific correspondeyt, who furnished us with tlie paragraphs on 
tlie wcatKer in our last year’s report, for what follows : —“ The 
months of Nove»iber and December, 1839, were exceedingly 
wet; and the amount of rain in the firstpmonth of the present 
year was in. nearjy, or almost double the average (juanlity 
for January. The temperature was about 39° Fahr., being .s’° 
above the mean. Towards the end of the month, the weather 
was frequently very boisterous, particularly on tlie 24lh and 
26th. , Tn February rfhe sam, tlamp condition continued till 
the 17th; after which, the wind changed from south-west to 
easterly’ pcUnts, and no more rain fell during the month. The 
mean temperature was luMow the average, and vegetation was 
in consequence beneficially retarded. March was cold and drj', 
the wind being chiefly from northerlj’ or easterly points. The 
nM?an temperature was neartj’ 1“ below the average of the month. 
The amount of rain^^was exceedingly ’limited, being scarcely 
of an inch.* Vegetation made very inconsiderable advances. 
T'he wesfther in April thrmed a remarkabje contrast with that 
experienced in the corresponding month of several previous 
years. In these ^e solar rays were almost coniStanlly obscured; 
but in this inontU their intensity has probably been rarely 
equalled in the neighbourhood of London. I’lie nights, as 
mi^h^L)^ expected,’from the clear state of the atmosphere being 
so'favourable to the radiation of terrestrial heat, werB fre¬ 
quently* fPosly. * Thi| circumstance consitjerabl } afFect«Stl ^the 
medh temperature; yet’tljp latter was above tlwfavei^ge, ai^ji 
tli'e increase may be»said t« have been effected by dirget solar 
heat; lAiaided Tiy the usual stream ?)f,warm air introtiuced with 
south-west gples," and notwitlvitandinjr the counteractUig ten- 
de*ncy«of wends fi’cm cold quarters. On the 25lh, the thernw- 
1840. Dkc. s s • 
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meter was 80“, and on the 28th 81°, in the shade. On the 
1st of the month, the standard almonds weire in blossom, Voing 
about 12 days later than in 1839. This arreav was, however, 
brought up by the 18th, when the hawthorn (C. Oxyacintha) 
was in leaf 2 days earlier than in the previous year. In a few 
days after this, the horsechestnut burst ii\,to leaf; the bircli 
{B. alba) began to appear green on the 28th; the beech {F. 
‘.//.Ivatlta), the fig (F. Carjca), and the walnut (Jl reg'ia) came 
into leaf between the 1st and 4th of May. The month just 
mentioned was more favourable to vegetation. There were a few ‘ 
slight frosts at night; but the vicissitudes of temperature were*’ 
by no means so great ps that experienced in April. Showers we?b 
plentiful, and the temperature about an average. The same re¬ 
mark applies to June. But instead of the mean temperature of 
July advancing several degrees, as is usually the case, it‘scarcely 
equalled that of June in the present year. To this circum¬ 
stance is doubtless to be ascribed the lateness of the period to 
which the maturation of many productions v/as delayed, for 
whilst thosemonths which preceded this maintained their average, 
as has been stated, the one which followed proved 2° above it, 
the mean temperatuFe of August being 64°. September was 
rather a cold and wet month ; and, as early, as the 17th, a sharp 
frost occurred, which materially aflected the growth and flower¬ 
ing of.'he dahlias. Octobel- proved more favourable, and 
afforded a fair share of dry weather, sufficient for collecting and 
storing up the production of the* seasons.l’ i * 

‘Crops nf 1840. — “ It may be observed from the preceding 
statement, that the winter of 1839-40 was, on the w^iole, mild, 
but exceedingly damp till the middleS:>f February', owing to the 
unusually large quantity of rain, and the very limited degree of 
evaporation which at any interval was being carried on. Cold 
dry weather set in after the above-mentioned period. Vege¬ 
tation was late, at least it had made bt't littlq. progress up to 
the commencement of April; but was ^considerably advanced, in 
consequence of the brightness and high degree of solar heat 
which were exjjgrienced in that mon^li. Blossoms were brought 
forth in good perfection ; but, owing to the frofts at night, many 
of the apple blossoms were destroyed in low situations, and, in 
such, the cpop of this l^ind of fruit was bpt partial. ‘Pltyns, 
Cherries, and pears were less injured, and the cropsrofr.these 
havelieen veiy'abundant. The months of May and June wtre 
favourable iQ'*^every' respect; but there* was ‘a dravTba'ck with 
tiegard to tem\)erature in July, whilst, at the same time,' ve> 
getatiotf, in many instances,^was deficient? of moisture. ‘ When 
rains became plentiful ip tke succeeding tnontbs, fruits materially 
.increased in“size ; but this happening so late, thefe was neitljer 
tlftne nor sufficient solar heat to convert the #ecentlV envolumedv 
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watery juice into the richer saccharine nature, which is pr^ 
duced in fruits when they are duly tiupplied with moisture At 
the early and middle period of growth, and then ripened off iA 
dry sunny weather. In September, frosts at night were fre-\ 
quent, and sometimes very sharp; this was certainly not favour¬ 
able to perfect ripening, although it may tend to bring the 
process to an imperfect termination. Grapes on walls were 
generally very defective, as regards quantity ; the wet an3 dafSf* 
previous autumn was doubtless the cause of their not showing 
i)iossom ; and iti ripening, after exposure to a certain degree of 
c^d at night, the saccharine formation process is found to be 
arrested.” 


History and Statistics. — The present volume of the Gar¬ 
dener’s ^agafine contains few additional facts relative to the past 
history of gardening, but many relative to its present state, both 
in Great Britain anjl other countnes. We refer to the nume¬ 
rous notes on country seats, the names of which will be found in 
their projiipr placifs in the 'fable of Contents ; and to the articles 
on the Gardening of Italy by Manetti (p. 70. and 241.), on 
that of Egypt by i)r. Bowring (p. 564.), and to those on Ame¬ 
rica by Mr. Downing (p. 658.) and Mr. Goi^on (p. 63. and 660.). 
Perhaps the most interesting historical fact which has occurred 


in England in the course of the 3 ’ear is the completion of the 
Derby Arboretum, an account of’which will be found*in this 
volume (p. 521.), and a much more ample one in a separate 
pamphl«n:, entitled the ’Herhy Afhorctum. 

Science of Vegetable Ctdture. — Perhaps the most valuable 
article in this year’s Ma^mzine is the one on the Science of 
Horticulture, by Mr. Lymourn (p. 425.). It ought to be pe¬ 
rused again and again by everj' young gardener, in connexion 
with the volume which gavg ^rise to it. The articles next in 
vafhe we coftceive to be those on supplying atmospheric moisture 
to hot-houses, .-jod on» conical boilers, by Mr. Rogers (p. 122. 
and 196.),,and the acdomHof Mr. Penr/s mode of wanning and 
■ ventilating hot-houses (p. 120.). Mr. Penn’# mode of warming 
and ventilating, we conceive to be the greatest practical improve¬ 
ment that has l 3 een»made known in the course of the year. The 
essential advantage •which it procures is, that of rendering a 
'j^mperature of 80°, «ven though accompanied with oioisture in 
th^ atrjfoSphere to the point of saturation, as agreeable as,one 
of 60°; ant^ cpiise^puently, rendering a moist stov’e^ or orchida¬ 
ceous house, as fit for tl»e/nost delicate lady>o breathe in as*a 
greenliouse. There i»pothing that is not easily accounted for' 
jn the differencg of tlfe human feeyngs experienced svlibn we 
stand ^n*air in motion, as'compared with tjiose which we experi¬ 
ence when standii^ in air in a stagnant state; the sShie results 
Reing fdt in & warnf day, when there is a l)reeze,*as coniparecf 
•• » s 2 ' 
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vith a warm day when there is no breeze. The great impojft- 
»nce of this improvement has induced m to question every 
person, that we have seen, who has visited Mr. Penn’s establish¬ 
ment at Lewisham during the last summer; and we have in¬ 
variably found that they agree with us in our opinion of it; and 
one writer, a scientific gardener of great jvactical experience, 
N. M. T., p. fiiO., is even more sanguine than either ourselves or 
'TDar. Willmot. The last gardener that w'e have seen wfio visited 
Lewisham was Mr. Keith, head gardener to the viceroy tif 
Ireland. About the middle of October, he wa? in Mr, Penn’s* 
orchidaceous house, when the temperature was at 80°, ami 
found it as agreeable- as that of a green-house, or the rol>m ot a 
dwelling-house, with the air at 60°. Mr. Keith is the reverse 
of a theorist, and had only recently heard of Mf. Pe^nn’s im¬ 
provement; he did not even know that there was any account of 
it published in the Gardener’s Magazine, jind hence he could 
have no previous prejudices respecting it. The articles on 
atmospheric moisture, and heating by hot water, by IV^r, Kogers, 
deserve to "be carefully studied by every person who has the 
management of hot-houses, or is about to b&ild or heat plant 
structures. There appears to be no doubt of Mr. Shewen’s ’ 
boiler being the best for garden purposes, ©n a moderate scale, 
that has yet been brought into notice. 

Lam'seape-Gardening. — T'he principal remarks on this sub¬ 
ject will be found in our Notices of Country Seats and Gardens 
(p. 4-9. 233. 329. and 569.) ; anil it is, perhajis, in the'form in ■ 
which we there introduce them, that they will be foi^nd of most 
use to practical gardeners. In this ^ay we intend to illustrate 
one principle after another till we go through the whole science 
of the art. We havef in the present volume, spoken for the 
first time of the axis of symmetry,(p. 2.33.), a most important 
subject when rightly .understood. The axis of symmetry “is 
founded on this principle: that all the*most beautiful objects 
or scenes in nature are sj’mmetrica,!; that every symmetrical 
object forms a whole; and that eveiy whole consists of at least 
three parts, a beginning, a middle, and an end; or, in other, 
word.s, a ’centre and two sides. Now, in this centre, whether 
visible, or supplied by the imagination, is the axis of symmetry. 
In the simplest kind of (symmetry, the two .sides are equarUam^^' 
alik«, and ^le axis is, of course, easily discovered; but'in dUl-' 

S d and Refined symmetry, the sides nr§ un^q^al, and so 
ined apd varfed with the centre, t^rnt it requires the eye 
'S:>f a philosophical artist to detect* the, axis; which, in other 
word.sJ i/called the axis o^ the edmposifion. }( it is dnee ad-^ 
mitted that no scene onn*be truly beauRful or satisfactory that is 
not ntore or less symmetrical, ^.hen we have pnly to search, for 
this quality in every .building or landscape ^resenfed to us fo’» 
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examiivation, for the purpose of supplying it where it is wanting, 
eUb^r by abstracting what interferes with it, or by the addition 
of what is necessary to render it effective or obvious. But, 
though every artist will allow this to be theoretically true, yet 
he will also allow that it requires great practical experience to 
be able to carry the idea into effect, especially in general 
scenery. In the case of a house, or a group of buildings, the 
difficulty is not great, because all the forms in buildiogs arg, 
definite and permanent; but in Jandscap’e, all the forms are tn- 
definite, and r,pntinually changing by growth, by decay, and 
•even by the seasons of the year. Tliose who have thought much 
e(h lhi$ subject will discover that the idea of rendering every 
object or scene symmetrical is but a more accurate and detailed 
analysis of the expression, “ rendering any object or scene a 
whole.’'* The advantage of treating the subject in this manner 
is like that of presenting the same^ object under different points 
of view; we becom& better acquainteil with it. 

Bi-eadtli of e^'ect lias also been touched on in several places, 
because Ivithout it, that is, in common language, tvithout broad 
naked surfaces or glades of turf among trees and shrubs, there 
must either be monotonj’ or confusion to either a park or a 
pleasure-ground; monotony if the ground is uniformly covered 
with trees or shrubs, and confusion if it is covered a little more 
dll some places than in others, bist^not sufficiently uncovered in 
any place to produce repose or breadth of effect, that k 
massesvtif light or nvvsses uf*shade. The use of these naked 
places in yiarks and pleasure-grounds is, to contrast with the 
covered p/lices ; because it is by this contrast that what is called 
the effect is produced, in other words, a thing is what it is 
only by comparison with some other thing. If there were only 
one colour, there could be no such cTistiiiction of colours as 
lied, blue,.&c.; and if therS Were no light, there could have been 
no such thing as darjjuess. Every lar'^e object looks still larger 
when a small bbjeettof M»e same kind*is placed near it; every 
particular form, such as*a cube, appears spll more definite or 
particular when it is oppoiSed to a form of an opposite kind, such 
as a globe; and,every colour appears more intense, when it is 
placed adjoining its contrasting or complementary colour. In 
short, <here is not a principle in the whole art of composition, 
wl&e^ief of architecture or landscape-gardening, br, indeed, «f 
any of the fine or mixed arts, so constantly bruug'ht into*requi- 
sition trs fluff of^ontr^st, unless, indeed, it^e thut of cointewion. 
Thb whole art of liyidsba^e-gardening, landscaipS-painting, ayd 
architecture, with ra/erenco to effect, may, indeed, ^e«resolved 
inta the exerctse of those two printsigles. 

There is <)ne prevailing eripr which belongs 4o the, depart- 
• ment«of landscS{ie-gardening yrhich we have nntuct>d in diffpiwnt 

* s s 8 
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parts of this volume, and to which we shall here recur, viz. the 
acute-angular forms of (}ug beds for flowers and flow^riiJg 
shrubs, which are commonly to be found on lawns. Beds, the 
outlines of which form acute angles, are bad in themselves, 
because they never can be completely covered with flowers or 
shrubs at the angles, and because if the eye of the spectator 
who observes them is not on a much higher‘level, the shape ol 
J:he bed, of which the an^le forms so conspicuous a feature 
when near, is not recognised. For all ordinary purposes, tbergp 
fore, we consider acute-angled beds as ineligible; though, for 
symmetrical designs, in situations where the design is commanded 
by an elevated walk, or surrounding terrace, they may wiftv 
propriety be introduced ; because, in such situations, their forms 
and combinations display them to almost all the advantage of 
which they are susceptible. It is lamentable to see (he pleasure- 
grounds of some of the flnest old places in England spoiled by 
the introduction of these angular beds, in the most romantic or 
otherwise strongly marked scenes, that no man of taste would 
dare to touch; the beds perhaps planted with dahlias, hdllyhocks, 
or China roses. c 

We wish we could strongly impress on the mind of every 
amateur, and of every gardener, that, for all general purposes 
of planting beds of shrubs, or beds of flowers on a lawn, to be 
laid out in the modern style,, the best form is the circle, prot 
vided thflt it be alwa 3 's kept of small size, say from 18 in. to 6 ft. 
in diameter, one circle never placpd nearei; to another tjj^n 2 ft., 
and that these beds be thrown together in groups or constella¬ 
tions, as stars are in the Armament, or single trees *and single 
shrubs in a well planted park. « 

We do not say that there are not cases where large angular 
masses, or long various!^ outlined shapes, may not be preferable 
to circles, or ought not to be introduced along with Uiem. On 
the contrary, though in a park we would effect the great part of 
the planting b}' single trees, and small grovps, tffc w'e would on 
a lawn by circular beds of different sizek, yet there may’be cases 
in both where a particular practice requires to take the place of 
a general one. The principles, indeed, which guide the disposi¬ 
tion of the kind of circular beds that we recon^imend, are exactly 
the same as those which guide the disposition and grouping of 
sipgle trees. ‘ Wherever "large masses of shl'ubs or flo^e^ dre 
wanted^ there* a greater number of circles of different sizes are 
to be iiroughv togetjier; and wherever ijpy partictilav general 
fc^m is to be-produced, the body of that^form may consist of 
beds in fbe form of circles, the geiteral •putline of whioh will 
constitute tfie form required. * In short, ,as every'mass oA wood 
is composed Qf single ti%es, so e^very mass of shrubbery, or of 
Ackers bn a la^n, should or might be compQSUd of..singie cil- 
cular'beds of different sizes. 
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Some persons who do not understand the difference between 
the effects of shapes on paper and shapes on ground, and be* 
tween looking down on a lawn or flower-garden, and looking at 
it sideways, will object to having nothing but circles, as wanting 
in variety; but, in })ractice, it is found that, by combinations of 
circles of different sizes, more variety is produced than can be 
effected by the use of any other form whatever, unless we except 
small squares or small polygons, to which we have no objection • 
except that the angles are not so easily filled up with flowers 
'as circles. To,show that combinations of circles are productive 
®f more variety than any other form, we may observe, first, 
tWlit th^ circles, being always seen from the side of the combina¬ 
tion, change their apparent position with'every change in the 
position of the spectator; and, secondly, that when the circles 
are plaiKed with flowers, one or more of which in every bed 
rise to the height of 2 or 3 feet, the shape of the bed, whatever it 
may be, can never recognised by the spectator from a side 
view. The size^and the connexion, therefore, in this case, is of 
much mofe importance than the shape. As well might combina¬ 
tions of single twees be objected to in a park, as combinations 
of small circular beds on a lawn ; for, asm single tree, in com¬ 
bination with other single trees, is no longer a detached object, 
but forms a part of the whole to which it belongs, so a single 
qjrcuiar bed, in conjbination with other circular bed^ is no 
longer to be considered as a circle, but as the element oT a com¬ 
bination^ which may foiyn a vari^i and extensive figure, according 
to the circumstances of the situation and the object in view% 

The onljsfear that we have in recommending circles so strongly 

is, least our doing so shoidd revive the old system of clumping 

in parks; but we hope it will always be borne in mind that we 
recommend no circles larger than 5 or 6 feet in diameter, and 
ngne to be placed in snclf an isolated position as to be uncon¬ 
nected with* any thing else, and to attl'act attention as single 
and detached objects, ' 

It is tjbserved by Gfiorge Cumberland* that “ taste is a 
slow-growing excellence, and that the proof of its advances 
‘must arise out of facts.. . . The most likely mode to promote 

it, ” he observes, ^‘/nust also be to give proofs as to its having 
takeQ a right direction somewhere, so as to draw attention to 

rthai’sjuj^ce, from v^hich, the fountain ^eing pure, useful chan* 
nels may be opened, and wholesome examples adduced.” (Brom¬ 
ley Hillf p* flt) 

Now, in conformity Vhh this precept, we shalitefer to a feyf 
places, «11 near LondoA, wliere circles are used on the lawn, or 
^n ihe fiower-gjfrden, exactly in the*mpnner which we nave been 
recommending. We may previously observe tbat»circles were 
^fhlfeflyjuseddvy IV^on the^oet,.in laying out the flower-garden «c 
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Nuneham Courtenay near Oxford ; and by Major Price, brother 
to Sir Uvedale Price, in laying out the flowpr-garden at Mqu^* 
well House near Wallingford, for Dailies Barrington, bishop 
of Durham. Circles and ovals, it will also be recollected, have 
been adopted by Mr. Wells in the English flower-garden at 
Redleaf; in proof of which we refer to the engraving of this 
garden in vol. xv. p. 365. The places that we allude to, and 
•wbich’we should desire,to he taken as examples, are, Norbiton 
Hall near Kingston, Teddington Grove near Teddingtoa, 
Trent Park near Southgate, and Bayfordbury. near Hertford.' 
The last place being the largest in extent, and containing thd 
greatest variety in the diameters of the circles, we consider as^a 
singularly felicitous example. (See p. 588. and 583.) 

Arboriculture .—A number of new species of hardy trees and 
shrubs have been introduced by the Horticultural SocieVy in the 
course of this and of the preceding year, which are noticed in 
Mr. Gordon’s Reports, p. 1. and p. 631. *The chief points in 
the subject of Arboriculture, to which we wi-^h to direct atten¬ 
tion are, the mode of jilanting above the surface, as practised in 
the Derby Arboretum (see p. 534.), and Requeully recom¬ 
mended in this Magazine; the mode of managing trees and 
shrubs in an arboretum, also pointed out ,in the description of 
that at Derby (p. 542.); and an improved mode of making 
plans fpy planting the grounds of small residences, which we 
shall here briefly describe. 

The selection of trees and slnmbs for planting the j^vunds of 
villas is a subject to which we wish particularly to direct atten¬ 
tion. At present, when a gentleman builds a hous^( he gets at 
the same time, or after the liouse is’ouilt, a plan for laying out 
the grounds. This plan displays walks, lawn, beds of flowers 
or shrubs, and single trees, and plantations; and the gardener 
or nurseryman is employed to carry the plan in^«> execution. 
There being no particular directions resjyicting either the kinds 
of the trees and shrubs tb be employed, or the lAanner in which 
they are to be disposed, the planter necessarily exercises his 
own taste and knowledge. If he is if gardener of the old school,, 
knowing but few kinds of trees and shrubs, thCn these few kinds 
are all that he orders from the nurseryman; .and if he is a small 
nurseryman, in the country, who only cultivates a limited cellec- 
Vion, the choice being left to him, he very naturallyi einploys* 
only %uch kinds as he has in his grounds, and he most probably 
le£l?e4' the dii^positiaii of them to his for^^man," pr lo*lhte gende- 
Vian’s gardener. In this way, the ci\llectiqn of trees and shrubs 
about r place, and more especially a sniall one, and their dis¬ 
position, are left in a g^eaf. measure to ehance. 

Now, inatead of proceeding in this indeflnit£ manner, we 
laould have every individual tree apd shraU’ thaft’ was to'be. 
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planted, with the exception, perhaps, of the smaller species and 
varieties of peat-earth shrubs, indicated on the plan. , By this 
means, a greater number of species may be got into even the 
smallest place, and the execution of the plan may be reduced 
to almost the same degree of certainty as the execution of an 
architectural design. The chief interest of every small place 
must necessarily depend on the variety of trees and shrubs with 
which it is planted ; and the interest of all large places is greail_y * 
increased by the same means, while the general effect, which 
^depends on masses, is preserved. In some very fine country 
s^ts, where the masses about the house are exceedingly well, 
placed with reference to the distant scenery, they are planted 
with the commonest trees and shrubs, the most conspicuous 
evergreen being the common laurel. This is exceedingly 
offensive to an eye accustomed to see the finer description of 
trees and shrubs always placed near the house; while nothing 
is gained in point of effect, because the same mass might be 
producec^ by cetiars and rhododendrons, and other such plants, 
that is now done by laurels and larches. The grand cause why 
the number of sjfhcies of trees and shrubs jfianted about country 
seats by modern landscape-gartleners is so limited, is the pre¬ 
valence of the idea that picturesque beauty is the sole object of 
plantations. This idea may, in a great measure, be traced to 
& mistaken view of the writings of the late Sir Uveda^ Price, 
who ridiculed the idea of collecting together all kinds of plants 
in a sln abbery, withefut payiitg any regard to their disposition 
with reference to piclurescjue effect. Picturesque beauty, how¬ 
ever, may t)e prorluced as effectively by a numerous collection of 
trees and shrubs, as by ih^ Assemblage of a few species. Nay, 
we will go further, and assert that, by planting every species by 
itself in groups or masses^ connected with one another in the 
ihanner which we have often describe^! in this Magazine, the 
picturesque effifct wilh be great in proportion to the number of 
species qmployed. But, jpdependently altogether of picturesque 
effect, the planter ought to enquire whethe* there are not other 
beauties and effects which meidt his attention. Is not the mere 
botanical beaut/»of each species a source of interrat to those 
who have paid some attention to plants, even in a general way, 
justrin'the same m(>nner as the picturesque beauty,produced by 
Iliem»i3» a source of interest to those who have bestowed sonin 
stfldy on ^he picturesque ? The truth is, that the greater part 
oT the Tjeauty of scenery, and of the exteftial wdl’ld in j^neral, 
depends on the cultieptioi^of our minds. A pefson wjio knovfs 
nothiiTg of pic^uresqife beauty in pjetures, engravings Or books, 
can* have no love for it*in nature; a»d pne who scarcely knows 
ope plant frSm another will darive little more pteasure.from a 
“ coIle<xion t>f different spetf:ies of plants, th,an front an assemblage 
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of a number of plants of the same species. The cultivation^of 
the art of sketching landscape gave a relish for natural scenery, 
and led to the substitution of the modern style of gardening for 
the ancient; and the prevailing taste for botanical studies is 
paving the way for a further improvement in the modern style, 
by the introduction of a greater number of species and varieties 
into our parks and plantations. 

•vWd" would strongly, recommend, therefore, all those who 
procure plans for laying out grounds, to require the artist 
specify the name of every tree and shrub which*he wishes to bq 
planted in them, and to mark the places of each on the plafi. 
Copies of the lists .of plants can then be sent to differeni; 
nurserymen, requiring them to affix the price to each species, 
mentioning, at the same time, the size of the plants^; aqd, when 
this is done, it will be found that a tolerably complete collection 
of trees and shrubs may be planted for nearly the same price as 
the ordinary mixture of common sorts. As a proof of this, we 
refer to our list of the trees and shrubs in the Derby jXrboretim, 
with the London prices affixed, p. 73. 

It is highly satisfactory to us to find that a faste for planting 
collections of trees and shrubs is gradually spreading through¬ 
out the country. One of the most complete- arboretums in 
England, and one in which ample space, we arc informed, has 
been giw°n for the growth of every plant, has just been com¬ 
pleted for Lord llolle at Bicton, by his most intelligent and 
enthusiastic gardener, Mr. GlentHnning. ‘One, as we ksfve seen 
(p. 588.), has been commenced at Bayfordbury, wh^re there is 
already a very complete Pinetum; and some others are pro¬ 
jected, of which we expect to be able to give accounts in the 
course of our next volume. If we could only convince pro¬ 
prietors of country seats how much njore permanent the beauties 
produced by trees and sjirubs are to those of herbaceous plant?, 
we are persuaded that there would not be»a prop?-letor through¬ 
out the country who would not be jinxifiiis to increase the 
number of species *iti his park and plantations. We would 
remind them of what Du Hamel has said on the subject of the 
superior beauty of trees and shrubs, as quoted ch our Arboretuin, 
and we would also refer them to our owp comparative view of 
ligneous an4 herbaceous, plants given in p. 533. Gardeners , 
\frho have a taste and knowledge of trees and shrubs the.ncelvd’s 
might often cortimimicate this taste to their employers, if, like 
M^’Glendinnfiig, thijr added to a thorqugh knowledge of their 
pt ofessiov a certain degree of enthusirsm (or it. We have been 
informed by a respectable qurseryhian, that Mf. Glendinning 
has done more for spreading an intprot^ed taste for gardening 
in Devoitstiir^i by his operations*at Bicton, than any individual 
tBfit4>as appeafed in }he county "for the last‘twenty*years. It 
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is a grert mistake to suppose that the state of the gardens and 
th# botanical riches of a country residence depend on the taste 
of the proprietor or his faniily; it depends much more on the 
knowledge and tlie tact of the head gardener. 

Floriculture. —A number of very excellent papers will be found 
on this subject, and^ particularly several on the culture of cacti 
and bulbs. The idea of grafting the finer kinds of New Hol¬ 
land acaefas on the hardier specie^ is ,gopd, and might, rfoub^- 
les'S be applied in the case of other green-house and hot-house 
plants to a much greater extent than it is at present. The article 
cfn conservative walls (p. 23.), and the account of the con- 
sA’vativo wall at Chalsworth (p. 573.), wjll, we trust, induce 
many proprietors to adopt this garden luxury, which, in our 
opinion, is one of the greatest that can be added to a country 
seat, neA to\hat of an arboretum. In many places, the man¬ 
sion, or, at all events^ the offices, ar§ connected w'ith the kitchen- 
garden by a wall; and this wall, and also the exterior of the 
offices, might alnv>st always be treated as a conservative surface 
for training half-hardy plants. But, independently of these 
sources of conserfalive situations for plants, when the interest 
'which attaches to this kind of scenery and tulture shall be better 
understood, we shall doubtless have walls, and perhaps entire 
gardens, formed on purpose for half-hardy articles. All the 
borders, and also the walls, might l»e so arranged as to b^^ heated 
artificially at pleasure ; and at pleasure, also, drained or irrigated 
artificiuUv\: for, to mak« the moat of plants against a conservative 
wall, they ought to be urged on by heat and moisture in the 
early part of summer, and their wood ripened by withdrawing 
moisture and supplying hesA in the early part of autumn. 

I'he cultivation of annual flowers has greatly increased 
throughout the country generally, i)rincipally through the many 
nw kinds thpthave been intro*duced by the London Horticultural 
Society, and psytly through the publication of Mrs. Loudon’s 
Flower-Garden vf Orttamcidal Animals, fluring the past year. It 
is particularly gratifying to observe the numlr^r of these annuals 
.which are now to be found In the front gardens of street-houses. 
The street garden?; of London and Brighton, in this resqiect, have 
undei’gone a complete revolution within the last ten years, by 
partakii% of these aiul other improvements, which formerly were 
xonfinw.lro the gardens of gentlemen’s seats. * • 

Horticulture .—Two valuable communications ‘on the ciflture 
of'the gPa^e will te fc^ind in p. 89. and p.'<98.; <)ut one^Ore 
especially in our iioteg^in g. 570., in which a nftlUe, t^hich w«f 
^witnessed in Mgy last/ is described, of growing thre^ <Wops of 
graphs in one house in ode year. Tue,arycle on the culture and 
preservation tJF potatoes, in p. 210., and that on th* wild 4)otato 
jn p. 269., tire iJbth full ,of instruction and interest. Frozal 
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potatoes, it will be observed in the latter article, may be preserved 
I’or a number of years, and yet retain their nutritive propprtfes. 
One of the most valuable papers on practical horticulture in the 
present volume is one by Mr. Drummond, quoted fronj ihe//or- 
ticidtural Transactions, “ On the Cultivation of Pears, and the 
Management of Fruit Borders” (p. 402,). ^It is full of instruc¬ 
tion, and ought to be maturely studied by the young gardener. 

■ ^Agriculture and Dqnu^tic,Economy, including BeV Culture, 
will be found to Imve received their customary share of attention 
as secondary objects; but we consider it unnecessary to do mord 
than refer to the Tabic of Contents, more especially to ouV 
Miscellaneous Intelligence. . 

Garden Literature. —A great many books have been reviewed 
or noticed in the present volume, of which three are of peculiar 
value : De Candolle’s Vegetable Organography (p. ]*o3.),* Liebig’s 
Organic Chemistry, in its Application to Agriculture and Physio¬ 
logy, and Dr. Lindlcy’s Theory of Horticulture. The last book 
ought to be in the pos.session of every gardemfv, and the others 
in the haivis of all who can aflfbrd to procure the'ni. Pro¬ 
fessor Liebig’s work is the most valuable of the kind which 
has been published “since the days of Sir Humphry Davy. It 
has generally been supposed that the chief, source of nutriment 
to plants depends on the presence in soils of a substance to which 
the naipe of humus has been given, and which is extracted er 
absorbed by them during the process of vegetation ; this notion 
of the absorption of a solid substance by plants hajt ..hitherto. 
prevailed among physiologists who have considered the subject; 
and in the 6th edition of 8ir H. Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, 
it is stated that “ vegetable and aniliial substances depositetl in 
the soil, as is shown by universal experience, are consumed dur- 
ing vegetation, and they can only nourish the plant by affiirding 
solid matters capable of being dissolved by xmter, or gaseous sub¬ 
stances capable of being absorbed by th^fluids^in the leaves of 
vegetables; but such pafts of them as arecendeted gaseous, and 
that pass into thet atmosphere, must produce a comparatively . 
small effect; for gases soon become'diffused through the mass of 
the surrounding air. The great object in,'the application ot 
manure should be to make it afford as nvjch soluble matter as 
possible to the roots of ^he plant, and that in a .slow and* gradual • 
'manner, so tjiat it may be entirely consumed hi forming i^s ^p mid*' 
orgabised parts.” Professor Liebig dissents from this opinion,‘and 
aiMules the Aiost complete evidence that |'umu^, inltif ptire form, 
*»r as it,existl>in the .soil, does notyipld th(j smalle.st nourishment 
to plaiKts,,^ in consequence of the low softible power of tliis sub¬ 
stance, either alone or^in combination. • lie therefore cbn6ludcs'' 
that the carbon must be deriyied from other sdurces, chiefly, 
though not entirely, from the aUnospj^ere, by Iche dtcomposilioH 
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of the carbonic acid", of which carbon is assimilated, and the 
ojcj'geii is again restored to the atnipsphere. This opinion is 
certaiTdy not new, but it has scarcely been generally appreciated, 
in conse<iuencc, Liebig considers, of the imperfect knowledge of 
chemical principles by naturalists, and the want of any decided 
physiological experiments to determine the point. “ Nature,” 
he says, “ speaks to us in a peculiar language, in the lan¬ 
guage of«phenomcna; she answers at all times the questions 
which are put to her; and such * questfons are experiments?’ 
On the other hand. Professor Liebig believes that the chief 
influence exercised by humus on vegetation arises from its 
b«llig “,a continued source of carbonic acid, which it emits 
slowly. An atmosphere of carbonic acid, formed at the expense 
of the oxygen of tlie air, surrounds every particle of decaying 
humus. ‘Tha cultivation of land, by stirring and loosening the 
soil, causes a free and unobstructed access of air. An atmo¬ 
sphere of carbonic atiil is, therefore, contained in every fertile 
soil, and is the first and most important food for the young plants 
which grcAv in it.” A variety of other interesting matter is 
discusseil in this volume: such as the transformations or meta- 
.morphoses which take place in the organs ef plants; the assimi¬ 
lation of hydrogen and nitrogen ; the art of culture; the 
interchange of crops and manure, &c. Instructions in Garden- 
>>ig' Radies, by iVIrs. I.oudon ,(p. 350.), is by far the best 
book for grown-up gardening ladies that has ever appeared; and 
there .is pot porha|)s aqpther laijy in England, or a gentleman 
either, who could have produced such a work. VVe state this, 
because, to have done so, it is necessary for the writer to have 
been in the very peculiar cii»umstances of the authoress previous 
to writing it, viz. to have arrived at maturity before she began to 
study either gardening or botany. (See the preface to the work, 
copied in p»350.) A Packft'Dictionary of Garden Botany, by 
Mr. Paxton, will be fopnd an exceedingFy useful book for ama¬ 
teurs. The nc\/ Mora (tf North America (p. 5.58.) is an admira¬ 
ble workjVhich ought to find its way into tjje library of every 
botanist; as should Hoyle’S Illustrations (f the Botany if the 
^Hitualayan Monniqins (p. 348.). Both these bookf contain 
descriptions of many hundreds of plants, ligneous and herba¬ 
ceous, wliich are adapted for growing in the open air in this 
^OHrttrg;,and for tRat reason they are particularly deserving* 
of Ihe attention of the cultivator. Many of the plants allftded 
to will b« y%afly sftnt h^nie, and references wvill ba contirfiiaily 
niad^ to these worksite‘ascertain their native habtts, op whiclif 
will be grounded the kilids of*culture which they requjife* KoL 
lar’s 9'rtatise oil Insects* injurious tS Qardeners, Foresters, and 
Farmers is by*far the best work qf the kin3 for the prdcticitl gar- 
jlenfer tjjat Iwis evft*»appearcd; apd it is not too much to say th.Tff 
1840, Dec. • T T • 
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a copy of it ougtit to be in the hands of every gardener, young 
and old; for such is the number of insects which attack ga%ipn 
productions, that some knowledge of their natures is liecome 
almost as necessary to the gardener as some knowledge of bo¬ 
tany and vegetable physiology. The Botanical Periodicals pro¬ 
ceed in the usual manner; some of them improve, particularly 
Maund’s Botanist, That excellent work, Baxter’s British 
Flerwcring Plants, is advancing into the fifth volume.; and the 
ilo less excellent one, 'So\Vcrby’s English Botany, is in the eighth 
volume, having finishect the ferns and commeiiced the mosses. 
A gardener’s newspaper, the Old England and Gardeners Jow - 
nal, was commenced in the course of the 3 'ear, but soon drojijK'd. 
The horticultural department of the Gardener's Gazette has been 
put under our direction, commencing with the number for No¬ 
vember 14.; but this will make no difference to uhe Gardener's 
Magazine, which our readers niaj’ rest .assured will be continued 
and conducted by us as long as we shall live. See our address 
in the Gardener’s Gazette, for 1840, p. 724. ^ 

Edueation. —This subject, which ten j’ears ago we'were found 
fault with for mentioning at all in the Gardener'^: Magazine, is now 
making steady progress, and those who were formerlj' its greatest, 
enemies are beginning to become its friends; fituling from ex¬ 
perience that persons without this inestimable blessing are liable 
to be blown about by “ every wind of doctrine,” and thus ,lo 
become the most dangerous enemies of civilised society'. Our 
opinion is, as expressed in oyr eariiei; volumes, botji of this_ 
periodical and of the Magazine (f Natural History, that the 
progress of etiucation will not be complete till it ends in “ all 
useful knowledge being taught to tall;” which it maybe, by 
means of infant and other schools, and workshops, to every in¬ 
dividual, male and female, before reaching the age of 16 years. 
Our words were, that, “ supposing’education to be a fluid, every 
individual ought to be'immersed in it, ii^ order that he may ab¬ 
sorb as much as his wganisation will admit.”'*- The residt will 
be, that every indiyiilual will be in tlfe same relative Situation to 
every other individual that he is'at prc.sent; but that all will 
have thci,r capacities for enjoyment greatly«increased, aiuL all 
will be incomparably happier; inasmuch as l^iiowledgc is a s.ource 
of pleasure, as well as of power. The idea, that, iftcopimon 
labourers <?ere educate*!! to a higher decree than tjjjjy ala at 
presliiit, there .would be “no such thing as getting servants,'’ is 
a •bugbear that is v;r>nishing like the ide^ of gliostS rfiuh spectres. 

Garden and> Rural Improvement in Foreign Countries. —Prance 
has ad^vanced both in the culture of flowtu's and fruits, and more 
especially in the culture df the pine-tapple, a‘s will appOvU*- bj^ 
our Notes inade during a visit ty Paris and Fontainebleau in .Tuiy 
«nd August last, which will be. given in opi*^ ensKing ^volume.. 
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We have lieard little, during the year, of gardening improvements 
forward in Germany, except Uiat a public garden has 
been formed at Hamburg at the expense of the town,' and for 
the benefit of all the inhabitants. In llerlin, a new Botanical 
Periodical has been cotumenced, of which a notice will be found 
in p. 566. Great progress in gardening has been made in Rus¬ 
sia, especially in the neighbourhood of Moscow (see p. 565.); 
and amph; accounts of the state ol" vegetable culture in "Kgypt 
wdl be found in p. 645., and of North America in p. '642. 

Obituary .—The botanical and gardening worlds have lost in 
flie course of the year, Baron Jacquin, Allan Cunningham, and 
Offarles. Sckell of Munich ; the last an. eminent landscape- 
•jardener. 


Aar. I. Report on the new Spccics^and Varieties of hardy Trees 
and Shrubs raised in the Horticultural Society’s Gardens since the 
last Report, made in November, 18159, and published in the “ Gar¬ 
dener’s jVagazinS” Jbr 1840, p. 1. Drawn up for the “ Gardener’s 
Magazine” by Mr. Goiinox, of the Arboretum of the Horticul¬ 
tural Society, by Permission of the Council of that Body. 

7t.\xrNei’i,A'ci:,T;.— AtrAgenr macropclala Lcilebour's MS. This seems 
a distinct .siiccios, and vety little known, as 1 have not been able to find any 
|•mblished account of it. It is, however, certainly a sjiccies of Jtragene, 
add conies nearest to A. alpina, and, like diat species, is quite harilji^ I have 
only succeeded in raising a single jilaiit from a small paper of seed, presented 
to the Society by Dr. Bunge of Doryat. The plant is a native of Siberia, 
■iiid is safii'to have large white flowers, probably the Clematis sibirica florc 
'dbo of the Uandnirg collections. 

liEnniiK.t'vf..K. — Berberis (Mahonifi sp. Arh. Brit.') trifoliata Ilartweg’s 
MS. This beautiful and very dltinct species was raised from seeds received 
Ifom M. llartweg, who Ibund it growing at a place called San Liiis Potosi, 
in Mexico, covering large tracts of land, and almost the only flowering 
■ihrub in that place, which was yot eaten by the all-devouring goals. It is 
rc^' curious ifl,having the leaves atways in threes, and in showing the aji- 
iroacli of the pinnate to th|! single-leaved sjiccies. It is probably about as 
lard}’ as B. [M.] Ufsciculiyis, which its .small yellowish green prickly leaves 
•esemble ; Uut the fruit is of a yellowish green colour w'hen ripe. 

Berberis'(Mahdn/n sp. Arb. Bri^.) pulthta nartwcg% MS. Benlh. Ptantee. 
Ilartw., p. 84. No. 2(58. This is another of the beautiful piniiate ber- 
>ermes found in Mexitjo by Hartweg, who sent home to the Soeicty a small 
jortion of the seeds, and from which a single plant only has been raised. 
It rescndjjes B, [M.] J(|uifolinin ; bnt the leaflets are not so spiny, much 
pna'ltl’, and from II to. 15 in number. The %)wcrs arc of a #vhitisn colour 
'hdnee ill* name). The plant .grows from 6 ft. to 8 ft. lygh, and was* 
'o'untl at a place called Tula, and also at Atotonilco el Grande, and Sarf Jose 
leBUra, ii«ar*Z(K'ualt«|>an in Mexico. ^ « w • 

B£ii)cris (Mahduio sj). Ai%.Jirit.) grdcitis TTartw. MS. B^iih. PI. IIariw,it 
No. 271. This also is 'iiipthei*very distinct species of BcrAi-mf with ndl 
norc thafi 4 pairs of leaflefs, but of the 71. [M.] y/quifolium secti§n,*Bnd but 
ilightiy tftothed. it was found by M. Hartyeg growing about C ft. high, 
iit a place called Ziina'{>an in Mexico ,• and, like the preceding, he only found 
t vary small portio* of ripe seeds, and from' which only g. single plant lias 
Seen raiilbd in the eardf-n. 
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It may be here worth recording, for the benefit of those who. have corre¬ 
spondents in Mexico, that the following l/tree species were found by^.M. 
Hartweg, who was unable to procure any ripe .■seeds at the time, and arc 
fully described by Mr. Bcntham in his valuable Phiut<r JIarlwcgiaim!, p. 3-1'., 
from dried specimens sent home by M. llartweg. These make no_ less 
than scveti new pinnate species of (Mahon/o) berberries found by him in 
Mexico. 

Berberis (Mahon/V/ sp. Ar/i. JJrit.) lanccolatmn Bcnth. /V. llnrHv,, p. ." I'. 
No. '2(i9. This is the handsomest of all the Mexican species yet known, and 
very dktinct. It has the long slender leaves of P. [M.j tenuilbliiVm, but the 
leaflets are very spiny, daiSt gVeeii, and there twe from 13 to 17 leaflets^ on 
each leaf. The plant grows from .'i ft. to 6 ft. high, and was found by M. 
Hartweg on the itiountains of Apuleo in Mexico, and dc the C!ontaders bp- 
tweeu Tula anil St. Barbara, flowering in April. It would be a great addition 
to the beautiful pinnate species if introducixl, and probably's ipiite, hardy. 

Berberis (MahOuw sp. Arb, Brit.) ungitslijolia llartw. MS. JU-nth. PL 
Htirtm., No. 270. Another very distinct but small species in the way of J!. 
[M.] fasciculiiris, but very much smaller in all its parts ; with fr^mi .a^ii 7 leaflets 
on each leaf, which are very s()iny, and of a light green I'olonr. It was found 
by M. Hartweg at a place calleil Pachnea, near Actopan in Mexico, growing 
tior 8 feet high, with purple fruit, which is said to be very sweet. It still re¬ 
mains to be introduced. 

Berberis (Mahon/V/ sp. Arb. Brit.) T/ar/n-r'rn Briilh.' PI. Ifariw.^'So. 272. 
This has thc> largest and finest foliage of all the Mexican si>ecies as _ict 
known; the leaves arc very large, having from II to''l ,7 leaflets, which are 
nearly double the size of those of B. IM.j .Iipiifolium, and of a bright green 
colour, much resembling that species. It also remains to be introduced. 
M. llartw eg found it at a place called Tula and at isanta Barbara in Me.xico, 
flowering in April. 

ylcKRA'CE.K. — A'errWall. Arb. Bril., p.-131. A very distiirct 
species oT A'cer, belonging to the same section as the beautiful, but certainly 
tender, A. obldnguin of Dr. Wallicli, but diflering from that species in having 
the leaves numerously and deeplj serrulated, of a dark shining fAcVn, and in ‘ 
not being glaucous on the under side. It is found on the lol'ticst mountains 
of Nepal, growing about 10 ft. high ; and, according to Dr. M allicb, will be 
quite hardy. It was raised in the garden olktlic Society, Irom seeds received 
from Dr. Boyle. 

A'cer cblchtrum Booth MS. This is a very hatidsome and ilistinct 
maple, more like A. [ji.j Lobeli/ than an^ pthcr species that 1 am acquainted 
with j but diflering Ironi it in having the lobes of the leiivt;,s*more poinPed, 
the bottom lobes lapping over the foolsttdk, and in })cing mucronate. The leaves 
are also fivc-lobcd, of a briglit glaucous green, and mV quite so large as 
those of A,[f).] Lobelw. It was received iriim Messrs. Booth nf Ilamlnirg, 
under the above namei ; btit 1 have not been able to find uny'such name 
published, nor is any such name to be fouiid in their catalogue. I suppose^ 
the |>laut mqst be from Colchis in Asia, but it is ipiitc n.:w to me. • 

ifUTA'cK.i?.— Hiflrt [grctotWcw.s'l an^iiiitifbrut Persoon. Arb. Bril.,[>. AHI. 
fig. 156. This is nothing more than a narrow-leaved variety of the' /^I'lta 
graveolens; the leaves arc mpeh more glaucous, vet;y narrow, and thtf plant 
Vdtogethcr is ilistinct, being intermediate between B. graveolens apd»^^. nibn- 
tana. The (dant .'s as hardy as Ji. graveolens, and much stronger-sccafcd. 
Tltf,re recins sopie confp,,sion about B, [g.J chulmiensc.twhick iif-ouTy anoUier 
j'anety of the common rues, as well as B. [g.] montuna. ^ 

* JVHAMJtt'cEjE. — B/«/»<wk* Wicklitu Ja«;{uin., t-This species belongs to 
the same section its B. infertorius and 7ft cathaiticus. _ It was ralked from 
seeds received from Dr. FisdicrV and seems taderably disainct front 7^^infec-• 
tbrius, having larger leaves.* The plant is <|uite hardy.* a 

ANACAuniA'CE.®. —Dtivatia lovgifblh. This very distinct species has long 
lIAght green leavts, and belongs tothesame section ai^DuvaiV/'latififliu Liiiaf.^ 
Bot. Beg. t. 1580. Jt was raised' at the-Clapton Nursery, frofli seeds col- 
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Icctcd in Cliili, and a plant was given to the Society by Mr. II. Low. This 
lJi»t is hardier than any other of the genus D.uvaiia. 

LutlH'MiNo's;!!. — Sopndra [_jap6nica] juibi-sccm Booth. This certainly is 
only a variety of »V. jajidnica witli the leaves a little more pubescent. It was 
received from Messrs. Booth of Hamburg, and is not very distinct. 

'Gfuis/a cphcdni'ulcs JJec. Arh. Brit., p. 580. This neat slender species 
was received from the Birmingham Botanic tJarden, and bears some resem¬ 
blance to the old 6'enista (or .Sjfiartium) mouuspermu. It has yellow flowers, 
is hardy, aijd a native of 8urdima. 

Caragana 6’eran/iima ItmjU’. A very di#tin(t sjU'cies, raised from sdCds pj^- 
soted to the Society by f)r. Royle, who has piiblished a ilgurd of it in his 
beautiful ll/uslralh^tit of l/ir Uimntni/an Alouiilnins, where lie also gives the 
Aeeomit of its being the Tartaric furze so freiiiiently mentioned by travellers, 
argl found at very high elevations at Sirmorc by Dr. (lerard, and at the 
iNcctee l^ss, by Captain Webb, at an elevation of upwards of 10,000 ft. It 
is curious in having nearly all the leaves terminated by a spine, and, when the 
leaflets I'all ofK the remainder becomes a permanent spinosity. 

Aslniofiiiix frsilicbsiix Dee. This scarce little undershnib was raised from 
seeds received from the late Baron .lacqiiin, and is quite hardy, but only fit 
for |)lunting on rockworj^. or to be kept in pots, as the sujicrabundant moisture 
of autumn and winter soon destroys them. 

This sjiecies and the following one belong to the smooth shrubby or 
()nobryehis»section, 8nd not the prickly or Tragaeanth section. 

Asiriinaliis vimim-ns Dec. Another very pretty little shriiUby species of 
milk vetch, which waS given to the. Society hy Me.ssrs. Lee of Ilaiumcrsmith, 
and, like the lust, only fit to plant in a dry situation,*as they always suftbr from 
the e.\trenies of wet and dry, and like most of the shrubby Siberian Legu- 
ininosa-, although subject* to a severe winter, arc rather diificult to keep long 
alive exce|)t in pots. 

* /I’os.t'cK.ii. — Ami/gdfitiis PnHiisn. Tlfis is the A. pcdimciilataatff Pallas, 
which was raised from seeds received from Dr. Ledebour three or four years 
ago 1^' the Society. It is„a very pretty dwarf deeuinbent bush, and quite 
hardy. The name pcdunculata is the oldest and the one mostly adopted 
by Contiuentj^l botanists, and the name, I believe, first given to the plant by 
l^il'us. 

Hpiire'nfUm Lindl. Bol. Brg.^Misc., No. ITO. ISIO. This beautiful species 
was raised from seeds receiveil from the Society’s collector in Mexico. It 
very much resembles S. ffritefolia (with which it forms a distinct section), 
but difl’ers from that species in havjng the leaves much smaller, bright green, 
iplite smooth an the up|)er surface, and in havipg the lateral lobes s^ilit or 
incise. M. Hartweg, whc% found it, says that it grows from 15 ft. to 20 ft. 
high, will prove qi/te hard^, and rivals the beautiful S. (iriicfolia of North-West 
America. *110 does not inen^on where it was found, but it probably grows 
on the mountains of Angangiico jn Mexico. • 

. Hymvc'n Ret'ai'.iii. A plant of this very distinct species was presented to 
the Society by Mr. Kaiight, F.II.S., of the King’s Road, Chelsea. It is quite 
distinct from any othqr .“fpirai'a that I am acquainted with, in having long, 
lanceolalie, attenuated, glabrous, leathery leaves, and in being nearly evergreen. 
^ Th'S.leaves are mostly»much Jag^d or deepl^f serrated, but sometimes they 
arp .‘{-lifbAl and qiflte smooth. The plant is hardy, and wap introduced by 
MrJReeyes from Japan, who presented the first plant to Mr. Kniglft : the 
nmne platctf aUbvc itiil imj^catc to whom the meritwjf intrcducing flic jriant 
is due, for to no person arc vre so much indebted as to Reeves, Esc^ 
F.H.8., of Clapham, for tamanf beautiful plants both from China tmd Japan. 

SyjfrcpJj rotund'dilia Lindl. Bit. lieg. Jtlisccl., No. 159. 18^. •Another 
ncNv "species widen egmes Nearest to the fijdrjp'a cuneifolia of my former 
Report for 183», p. 3., but difters froijj that species in the Iqb^s being quite 
j'oftnd and Iprge. was raised from Cashmere seeds collected ’ by jjir. 
’ Falconer, pnd presented to th* Society by Dr. R*>yl;*, to whom the Society 
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is so much indebted for the seeds from which so many new iilants liavc lieen 
raised, natives of the Himalaya, and otlier northern parts of India. # • 

Pelromclis ovd/is tubcorddta Ja'cqnin. Baron Jacqiiiii has changed thc^enus 
Ameldnchier into Pctronielis [sec Seledhs Seiiiinumpro Commiitalione, &c. lt<37J; 
and this plant is identical with Antclauciner oralis siibcorditta Arb, IMt. 
p. 876. The account given of it by Dr. Richardson is, that it is found on tile 
sandy plains of the Saskatchawan, and its berries arc about the size of a pea, 
are the finest fruit in the countr)-, and arc useil by»thc t.'rees, both fresh 
and dried. They make a pleasant addition to peinuiican, as well as excellent 
• pi|ddiDg!( very little inferior ^o p)umvnidding. *' 

P//rM* heterophyUa Booth.'^ A very curious and distinct plant raised frojn 
seeds received from Dalmatia, and also a plant was given to the Society by* 
Messrs. Booth. The leaves are about the size of the common hawthorn, anik 
of the same shape, but finely serrated on the edges and glabrous : they vgf^ 
from 3- to 5-lobed. It is yerv distinct from any other at present kimwn, and 
1 can find no account except the name in Messrs. Booth’s Catalogue. 

/’llll.ADELPHA'fEjE. — PMIadelpl/its mexicduiis Benth." PI. Jfarlw., p. 61. 
Ko. 458. This is about one of the smallest of the .sjiccics at present known, 
with very much of the habit of P. laxus, but the leaves are nearly entire, and 
rather smaller, but, like that species, tlie flowers arc mostly solitary, rather 
large, and scentless. It was raised in the garden of'the Society from .seeds 
received from M. llartweg, who found it at a place called Uaciende del 
Carmen, in Mexico. It is iiardy, and foimts a graceful litlle bush. • 

Grossula'cL-K. —llibes taurienm Jacquin. This is certainly nothing but a 
mere variety of R. petraj'um. It was raised in the gardeif from seeds received 
from Baron Jacquin. * 

Arai.ia'ce.®. — Ardlia japouicn Sicboldt. This is a very fine hardy species 
of Aralia, very much like the Aralia spindsa of Norfli America, but diflering 
from that species in having the leaflets much smaller, sessile, and the flowers 
in rather ^at panicles, and not mnlfellatc as in A. s|)inusa. The plant wn£ 
presented to the Society by Mr. Low of Clai)ton. 

Cokna'ce .*.—Cormts grandis Benth.^ PL lIarlif’.,]t,SS. No. ^98.^ A .beau¬ 
tiful species of dogwood raised from seeds received from M. Ilaltweg, who 
found it on the ravines near Chico in Mexico, forming a small tree ; but it is 
uncertain whether it is hardy or not. The plant most resembles C. scricca, 
but with the leaves from 3 in. to 3 in. long, siPooth and deep green above, and 
hoary with down on the under side. The fruit is about the size of the euni- 
nion sloe, and purplish black. The flowers are in small heads, ami nut very 
conspicuous. ^ , 

Ciirnui macrophylla Wall. _ Plants of this fine species of dogwood weftj 
raised in the garden from seeds received from t>r. Roylc, who gives the 
following account of it in his Iltusiratinns. lie says^ “ it iS found growing at 
the Mussoree and similar heights along with IKjntluimfa fragifera and Dr. 
Wallich gives it a still greater range, as he fopnd it at Saharunporc, Sirinagur, 
and at l^moon. Still I fear it will not be much Inu-dicr than Benthiinua, 
but will makf a beautiful sub-evergreen shrub or sma|,|t'trcc, and is 8ure*to 
succeed well where Benthamia will. Dr. Hoyle sayf it is a very elqgant 
plant. It is more like C. sericea than any other 1 know, with leaves Q in. long 
and m in. broatj. i « *... 

*’ A’rica'ceae. — Arctostaphylot pungent H. & B. Nava vol. iiC‘. 27j5. 
t. 259. • This very- singular species of il'rbutus has small greyish enSre 
lanc«iola£e Icavcf^ The ^lant is nearly prostrate and ^litc 4iuftly* It was 
raised from seed^ transmitted by M. Hartwog,*'who found the plant at 
(fuanaxuako in Mexico, and of which a largetquantjiV of the seeds were dis¬ 
tributed by yie Society. * * •■ . ,* 

PemeUyst, angutlijolia Lindl., liol. Reg., t. 68. 1840. This very distinct 
species was retetved from Ml. Cunningham of Kdinburgh, and also from Mr. 
Cmneron of Birmingham. It has longer and narrower ^Itttves tlpin any otttor, 
speaes of Pern^ttya that { am acqumnCbd with. It is a native of^ClTili and 
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as hardjj as the other species of the pretty genus to which it belongs. ^It is 
knpv'n in some collections under the names of P. wjyrtifolia and P. junilly- 
t reacfoliS. " 

Asci.’EPIa'DEX. — Morrciiin othrata Lindl. This curious plant has proved 
ns hardy as the Piiysidnthus albcns, which it very much resembles; but differs 
in having much larger cordate leaves and smaller flowers, as well as in the 
botanical structure. The flowers are white, sweet-scented, and solitary. I 
have never seen the fruiti 

SrROPlll.'l,ARlA'cE.i:. — Pau/owiiia imperiads SiebolU. Flor. .Tap., p. 27. 

’ 1.10. A pl?int of this beautiful tree was r^sci^ in^the garden of the Society 
from seeds received from Japan in 1338. It has liyge cordate leaves very mura 
like those of the Calalpa spring<c(ol\a. of North America, with which it was 
cwnsidcred identical Ly Thunberg; but Dr. Sieboldt, who had an opportunity 
of liiiiy examining it, has formed the plant into a new genus under the above 
nmne. The plant is quite hardy. 

2'hymela'ck.«, — UiipAnc Auri-ldudii Lmdl. This fine species of Daphne 
belongs to the same section as Daphne alpina with smooth lanceolate leaves. 
It is evergreen, and was raised from seeds sent to the Society by Lord 
Auckland from Kunawur, where it was found at an elevation of 12,000 ft., 
and near the limits of perpetual snow. Xhere is no such plant described by 
Dr. Hoyle in his bcautif?il lUmtrnlhns of Northern India, nor does it appear 
that the plant was known to Dr. Wallich ; but the Daphne viridiflura of Wal- 
lich, and the»D. muerSniita of Hoyle, belong to the same section as D. Auck- 
lundu of Lindl. • 

f/LMA'cEAJ. — Sp('Mii\ caneicens, S 3 'n. C'eltis cancscens IT. B. This species 
»of the old genus f'eltis was raised from seeds received from M. Ilartwcg, who 
found it near Angancuco in Mexico : he says it will prove hardy. It very 
much resembles in its present state C. australis, but is more downy, and par- 
ticidarly so on the under .side of the leaves. 

V/KTri.A’cE K. — A'tuns jonilhtshi Bentlf. PL Hart., p. 52. No. This 

very ilistinet .species of alder was raised from seeds transmitted to the Society 
,by M.(Xln|;tweg, who collec.^cd them ^t a place called Zacnaltipan in Mexico, 
but the plant is common on the mountains of Jorula, and on the mountains 
between the city of Mexico and Tampico. It much resembles A'lnus serru- 
I Jtn, but the leaves are 6 in. long and 3^ in. broad, and, like all the others of 
the genus no doubt will prove qiiifc hardy. M. Ilartweg considered it a species 
of .Aetula, anil a large quantity of the seeds received from M. Ilartweg was dis¬ 
tributed by the Society under that name ; but it is certainly a true species of 
ulilcr, and not a birch. • , 

Hctuln moHlsmUrnAX. Hot.-Reg. Aik., No. 1C9, for 1810. This singular 
species of birch was raisetfc from seeds collected in the Himalaya Mountains 
by Dr. Falconer off the Ssiharunporc Botanic Gtirden. It is reimu'knble for 
the softnc8»of its leaves, w'hiclf arc roundly heart-shaped, and seems nearly 
related to the ifctula alba pub^sc^us Arh. Brit. * 

» Bcf«/a Bhojputtra WaUich. Arb. Brit,, p. 1714. The finest of the Hima- 
layfhi species of birclf„ and certainly the most desirable. It was<raised in the 
garden of the Society fjom seeds, for which we are indebted to the Hon. the 
(.lourtof^Directors of the East India Company. According to Dr. Hoyle, 
this^apecies occupies the loftiest mountains in tlw Himalayas, aivi the following 
acqpunrts^ven offit in the Botanical Regieter for Oct. 1840, Vy Dr. Lindle^ 
“ TKe epidermis of the Hetula BhojpuUra is used by the mountaineers Aistead 
of "paper fcrVrlling ftpon ;^t is of a very delicatc%texture,*and pe0fc off in 
large «iasses, of which great tjuantities arc brought down^Sto the plains ot 
Hindustan, where it is eifigloydfiffor covering the inside of the lo«g flexibih 
tubea of^tho apparatus used for Smoking.tobacco, commonly gilldtl hooka. 
Thfe Banscrita name of the Substance is Bhgoria, in the Bengali language 
Bhoorjapattra; %ud Air. Graves Haughton, Oriental Examioiii^to the lion. 
£a5t Inma CiynpanyS js of opinion that the word Bhoorja,is the etymon^yf 
Birch. Tt })elongs to the samft section as the p^er birch of America and 
very much resemblifs the B. yiapyrAcea.” 
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CoRYLA'cEiE .—(^uerrus rcticuldta Ilumb. et Bonp. Arb. Brit^ p^lO+l. fig. 
1865. ; Bot. Beg. Miscel., No.^ 161. 1840. The leaves of this species are#TV)t 
much abovehalf the size of those of Q. spicata,but vefy much of the samd shape, 
except that they are not so blunt, slightly dcntated, with longer macros, and 
less undulated. They arc very much reticulated on the under surface, rather 
glaucous, and quite smooth on both surfaces; the aconis are rather small. ‘ It 
was raised from seeds received from Mr. Strangways collected at Real del 
Monte in Mexico. • 

Queretts sidenucy/n Humb. et Bonp. Arb. Brit., p. 1941. fig. 1860.; Bot. 
Bfg. Miscel., No. 166, 18^. ,This distinct species has rather sm*all lobulate, 
unequally dentated, undulatqd, dark shining leaves, with the inucros hamlly 
perceptible. They arc smooth on both surfaces, and the acorns arc very 
small. I have raised three tolerably distinct sorts, varying mostly in the sia-j 
of the leaves only, but they are certainly nothing but varieties of the iron qpk ; 
and 1 fear that one half pf the Mexican oaks described iii books ore species 
made out of specimens' collected from old and young plants of the same spe¬ 
cies, or from plants grown in damp rich soil in the warm valley, or poor stunted 
specimens grown high up on the mountains. The differcnciv between young 
and old ])lants is so great that 1 do not think any botanist would credit it, 
unless they were to gather the seeds and raise the young plants themselves. 
Q. siderdxyla was raised from seeds given to the Society by Mr. Strangways, 
and is said to be one of the hardiest of the Mexican oaks. 

Qwcrcat acK/j/(i/ifl Willd. Arb. Biit., [i. 1941. fig. 18V4. ; Bofl Beg. Mis- 
cft.. No. 160.* 1840. This distinct species has rather large, glabrous, and 
widely serrated inucronatc leaves, cacli lateral rib tennifiating in a rather long 
slender raucro. The leavVs are quite smooth on both surfaces, and of a bright * 
shining green. The acorns are very large, flat, and very much depressed. 
It probably belongs to ithc same section as (i. Pfinos or t'astanea. It was 
raised from seeds sent to the Society by M. llartwcg, and the acorns were 
thrown Iqose into a box of OrcludAe, packed in moss, which gives an excel¬ 
lent hint as to the best way of transmitting acorns on long journeys ; as pack¬ 
ing thcui in moss is decidedly the best ^ay of trapsmitting such see,ds i}s soon, 
lose their vitality, but they must not be by any means in small caSbs. 

Queraw spienta llumb. et Bonp. Arb. Brit., p. 1941. fig. I8Q7.; Bot. Beg. 
Miscel., No. 163. 1840. This very fine oak lias large, broad, obovate leaves, 
in some tapering very much towards the bast, in others nearly round, which 
are rather crcnulated, or in some nearly entire ; but regularly undulated at 
the margin, and having very short but broad mucros. The upper surface is 
quite smooth ; but the under surface, psyly'cularly the mid and lateral ribs, 
is covered with a dense brown tomentuin, and is beautifully aeliculatcd. The 
leaves are nearly sessile, and the acorns are ratfer small. This species be¬ 
longs to the same division as'Q. lanuginosa (which ia knoVvn under the name 
of Q. nepalensis in some collections). It.wa$ raised in the garden of the So¬ 
ciety from acorns presented by the lion. W, F. Strangways. The* plant was 
also found by M. Ilartweg at a place called Tlalpuxahiia, in Mexico. It is. 
the same as Anat extant in some of the London nursecKis under the nanXe of 
Q, ru^dsa. It is also very nearly related to Q. llartv'cgn of Mr. Benthiom. 

Quercus glabresccns Benth. Pl.Hartw., No. 428.— This beaut’fui_ small- 
leaved species,is well describarl by Mr. Bentham in hie excellent PlarUec Jdari^ 
*megiana;, as above quoted. It has the leaves deltoid, slightly undtdaCbd (par- 
ticulifi’ly in the young ones), with the extreme ends rather deeply serifeted, 
buV'Wkbout niupros; tivy are quite glabrous on ||Oth siflfaccf; but^the young 
(Wood, like that Qf^raost of all the other oaks, is covered with a dense tomentuin, 
lind fiimcshed with rather lon^ stipules, w4)ich b^h disapneiu: aftcjr the first 
season, show how little rcliapce is to* be plac^ on st^li furious appen¬ 
dages. The leaves and acorns are the smallesifof all the Mexican oaks'bc- 
luuging to the lobulated division at pripent known. The a<orns were given 
to the 'Society by Mr. Stran^ays, and M llartwcg ^ond thy same spdciq? 
at Real del Monte. 
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Qucrct^ petioldris Bcnth. PI, Harlw., No, 420.— This species has the leaves 
'8 jhc young plants so maay different shapes that it would be useless at- 
tcmpttng to describe their., as in some they ar£ much serrated and obtuse, in 
others angulated and pointed, in others again slightly crenated and aindulatcd; 
while in the leaves of the old plants they are quite entire, on very long foot¬ 
stalks, and resembling some of the fine varieties of Q. /'lex, but they are 
rather larger, rounder, and not so thick. They are quite glabrous, but rather 
glaucous on the under side; the petioles vary very much even in the old spe¬ 
cimens, for they are very long in some, and quite sessile in others. The 
acorns artf about the size of those of Q^/'lex, and were received-from M,. 
IJTartweg, who found the tree at a place callect Bblanos, in Mexico. • 

• Qiiereiia erdtsipes Humb. et Bonp. Arb. ffr'U., p. 1941. fig. 1802. ; Bot. 
Jlieg. Miscel., No. *162. 1840. — This pretty species belongs to the same divi¬ 
sion as the Q. Pliellos and Q. mexicana, which latter it very much resembles, 
ffut the leaves are more linear, and not nearly so large; and have only a very 
short tomentum on the mid-ribs on the under side. ’ The seeds were received 
from Real del Monte. 

Q»trci^ Azit^d/ia Bot. Reg. Misccl. No. 167. 1840. This beautiful holly- 
like oak has the leaves various-shaped, but always pointed. It belongs to the 
Virentes division (or live oak), and is .very much like Q. vlrens of North 
America, but the leave? arc not so broad, and much longer. R fs from Mexico, 
and a plant was presented to the Society by Mr. H. Low of Clapton, along 
with a plant of tht true Quercus mexicana. It was found near Real del 
Monte, but is rather scarce there. • 

Quercui annuldti^ Smith and Wallich. Arb. Brit., p. 1921. fig. 1805. 
Plants of this species have been sent by Dr. WaUich to several collections. 

It is one of the thin-leaved oaks of Nepal, with smooth widely serrated leaves 
when young, but probably nearly entire on the old trees. The acorns are 
rather small, and two thirds buried in the cup. This seems very nearly related 
•to f/. acuminata of ? Wallich, and is prabably the same. 

Qucrciis pannonica Booth. This seems rather distinct, but certainly be¬ 
longs to the same set as Q. Tauzin, which it very much resembles. It is said 
to have* flecn found on the Count Tlosikea’s estate in Hungary, at the same 
place where the beautiful Sprhga Josikm'a was discovered. It was received 
from Messr?. Booth of Hamburg. 

liiiercus riibra vnr, taraxaciftSa Booth. This singular variety of the common 
American red oak has long, narrow, irregularly-lobeil leaves. It was received 
from Messrs. Booth. 

(}akkV/IV£,e,— Gdriya. ^aurif^fia Hartw. Only a single plant of this beauti¬ 
ful species ilgs been raised in the‘garden of the Society, and I am not aware 
that any other person ^as succeeded with tfieni, although several hundred 
papers of the simds were distributed by tha Society. The seeds, to all aji- 
peuranccv were in excellent cwndition, and quite fresh. It has leaves about 
the size’ and shape of the larj'cst leaves of the sweet bay, but pubescent on 
the under side in the adult leayes, and on both sides in the young ones. It 
was found by M.^artweg in the mountains of Mexico, neqr Guanaxuato, 
a shrub from 15 ft. t^ 18 ft. high ; and at Anganguco it formed a tree with a 
trunk ^ ft. in diameter. M. Hartweg has also found four other new species 
of. this' curious gcnuy in Mexico, but was ijpable to send ^ceds in a living 
^tatcybat of whlL-h he has sent excellent dried specimens : and, as it mayMie 
isteresting to those who have firiends or correspondents.in*Mexico *0 know 
where’lto*fi«l th» other four species, I give th^ following accowts^f the 
piiwits and their localitits< and for any further particuj^ the retiaer is 
referred to the followiiijr qi»tation from Mr. i^nthdln's valuable PbmtcB 
HfrttSegiancB: — , ^ 

• * LSaves elliptic oblong^very entire, A minutely dentate. Flowers in both - 
sexes solitarjq oppdhite, sessile; one seated ii/evcry bract^tyid shorter. The 
Stamens in.G. lautifolia and G. ovatS, and aptiarcntly in G. elUptica; are onpo-^ 
site tfi thelaciniaaoT the penigonium. ‘ “ 
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“ A plant found amongst the precipices of Barranca del Encarnaeion near 
Ziniapan was sent home by Hartweg as a distirAzt species, under thCj naftas 
of Garrya Lindleyi; but, judging from a few withered specimens, of which 
one was in fruit, there appears to be no difference between it and (i. 
kurifolia.” This is Mr. Bentham’s opinion ; but Mr. Gordon “ thinks the 
two kinds quite distinct. Hartweg,” he says, “ who found both, and named 
them, was not likely to be mistaken ; and 1 find, by comparing the specimens 
sent along with the seeds, that they are very distinct, olie being quite glabrous, 
on both sides of the leaves, while the other has the leaves dow/»y on the 
• under side, and nearly doubly th^ si^.” 

tidm/a maerophylia Ilartwjg. Heiitli. P/anta; Hartw., p. 50. This has^ 
nearly round leaves, somewhat resembling the common .wayfaring tree (Vi¬ 
burnum Lnntuna), but two or three times as large, with the upper surfaerf- 
smooth, and the under covered with a dense pubescence. It forms a smtll 
tree, and was found by JI. Hartweg in the Barranca del Encarnafion near 
Zimapan in Mexico. " This is the finest of all the garryas at present 
known, and very well worth the trouble of endeavouring to introduce, and 
one that would soon repay any person who has got correspondents ifi Mexico. 
Mr. Benthara’s spec. char, and description arc as follows: — 

“ Leaves large, broadly ovate-elliptic; the younger cobwebbed above, 
woolly beneath ; the full-grown blistereil, smooth, and shining above, woolly 
or become smooth beneath. Kacemes short, disposed in dense few-llowcred 
panicle. Flowers (of both sexes ?) solitary, sessile, one seated in dvery bract. 

I have seen but two specimens—one, male and withered; the other, female 
and in fruit. Leaves in. to 4 in. long; Sin. to 25 in. broad. Fruit 
scarcely larger than a graift of pepper. Barranca del Encarnacion, near Zi¬ 
mapan.” . 

Crdrrya ohtdnga Bcnth. P/. Ilnrtwcg., p. 51. No. 385. This is one with 
very small leaves, very much resembling the smallest leaves on the f^ncrens.. 
/'lex. Tluiv are about 1J in. longj and about ^ in. broad, c|uite smooth 
above, ana downy on the under side. The plant grows about (i or 8 feet 
high, and was found by M. Hartweg /)n the savdstone hills njar Ik.’gla. 
Sir. Bentham’s spec. char, is as follows ; — 

“ Leaves oblong-lanccolate, or oblong elliptic, mneronate, or, rarely sub- 
mutic : the younger loosely tomentose beneath, or on Imtli sides; the full- 
grown smooth and shining above, tornentos^ or become smooth beneath. 
Kacemes short. Flowers .... The specimens are few and withered. 
Shrub 6 ft. to 10ft. high.” 

Garrya, ovdta Benth. Ft. Hartw., p. 14., No. 80. This specie^ has rathej; 
small round leaves, about the $izc of those of the common plum ;^]uite smooth 
on the upper surface, but very downy on the under sm'dace. It was found grow'- 
ing on rocks at 9,000 ft. in the mountains of Bufi, nea^Giianaxuato, by 
M. Hartweg, forming a bush 4 or 5 feet high, ft is more lik 6 GSrryV^ ellfptica 
of Douglas than any of the others, but the leaves arc not half the size. 

“ Leaves ovate, very entire, sub-mucronatc, densely imbesccnt beneath. 
Flowers, mala, in short racemes ; and in both sexes solitary, sub-sessile ; one 
seated in every bract, and exceeding it in length. Jicnfl." 

Coni'fer/e .—Pinut pUkyusa Strangways. This is only one of the Varieties 
of P. halepKisis, and is, I belinve, identically the same as P. maritima* Vif 
Lkmbert’s Monograph, P. halepensis maritima yfr5. Kn^., p. 223. ^.%112t, 
which i4 only the largest-coned variety, and more egg-shaped than the coims 
of thq.tn«s-Aleppp. one. Miave raised it from a cotjepres?hted*'tolht^ 8 ociety 
b]j,Mr. Strangwayj, and Messrs. Booth of Hambtirg nave also pre 8 cnted*lhc 
Sdfciety witfe a plant. ® * • 

Pinur paitulf var. film strictif Bcnfham. Plant. Hartw. This pine# is roi)- 
sidered by Mr. Bentham as only !%.variety of P. pdtula Ar^. Brii.^ p. 2267., hut 
it certainly is aK'qry distinct 6ne. The |pavcs of this (? spcci&, not variety) 
are three in a sheath, 7 or 8 inches long, stiff; and three tinfts the size ofi those 
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of the true R, p6tula of ray former report (p. 6.), the leaves of which are only 
yfi^iinches long, and very tail. The cones are hard, hom-shaped, and like 
those P. r »ula, but tfAich smaller: the^ were received from M. Uartweg, 
who lound tnem at Real del Monte in Mexico. • 

Viitui Ayacahulte Svhicde. This gigantic pine belongs to the Stcdbus di> 
vision, with the leaves five in a sheath, very short, not being more than 3 
or 4 inches long, but rather stout for the leaves of this section : the sheaths 
arc deciduous, and the 'leaves (particularly the young ones) arc glaucous on 
the under side. The cones very iinich resemble those of P. cxcelsa, but are 
three times^hc size, being from I^in. to 1^ in. long, with distant, obl*ng, ian- 
ceclate, obtuse, spreading scales, which are refltxed at the paints. It \^Ks 
ftiund by M. Hurtweg on the mountains of Guatemala, and by M. Ehrenberg 
sA Omitiun in Mexico. 

'9iniis filifulia Lindl. Bol. Itcg. Miscel., p. 132. 1840. This magnificent new 
piTie has tibc leaves five in a sheath, which are from ^13 in. to 18 in. long, and 
arc longer than in any other species previously discovAcd. The branches are 
stouter than those of P. australis, and the cones also resemble those of that 
species moitc|thijp any others that 1 am acquainted with, being from 7 in. to 9 in. 
long, tapering to a point, and with rather prominent scales. It was raised 
from seeds collected by M. Hartweg, on thp Volcan del Fuego,in Guatemala. 

A'hies Sinil/nana Wathch. Arb. Brit,, p. 2317. fig. 2229. This Indian fir 
has been very much confused, and is supposed by some to be the same as 
.d'bies MorMda (alsff Khitlrow) of Royle, but they are very distinct in the 
cones ; cones of the true A. Hmitludna having been sent to 4he Society by 
Dr. Wallich, and of^I. Alorinda {K/iidrow), by Dr. Royle. The cones of 
..■rbics iSniithm/m are not half the size of those of jl'bies Morinda, but more 
conical, with the scales rather cuncated, and much divided at the margins; 
while those of A'VAra Ardrindn (Khulrmu) are bluntly oblong, with the scales 
rounded, nearly entire (mostly bilobed), much thicker and larger in proitor- 
tfon. I have not been able to detect any ^liffcrence in the leaves of the young 
plants, but the young seedlings of yl'bics Hmitludna are much slenderer and 
smaller tljan those of J'bicg Morinda^t the same age. The tree in the Hor¬ 
ticultural ^cicty’s Garden, of which a portrait is given in Arb. Brit., vol. 
viii. t. 340., is A. Hmithidua Wall. 

IVcea l*insapo Bois. This most certainly is nothing but a slight variety of 
P. cephalonica, but, I believe, dis#nct in some minor points ; and I am surprised 
how any person with the least possible knowledge of Goniferae should have 
supposed the one to be a Picca and the other an J'bics. The seeds of .d'bies 
are hard-shelled and round, like, those of Pinus, while the seeds of Pfcca 
ai% soft and n'qgular. This idone is quite sufficient to decide the generic dif¬ 
ference, without even having the deciduous scales of the cones. 

iitniperus ^agr/tfbrmis.^ A plant of this very distinct species of juniper 
was presented to the Society by Mr. Reeves, in the shape of one of those 
deformed,'or rather decrepit, specimens of Chinese sMIl, an old pollard, which 
is said to be above one thousand years old. It is very distinct from any other 
that I know or canb^nd any description of. It has long, slendfjr, closely im¬ 
bricated shoots (both yjmng and old), very much resembling very fine whipcord 
(in conss^pieuce of which I have placed the above specific name provisionally), 
.and .ft is a true juniper having sometimes tho^e open glaucous shoots with 
sl^rp lanfcolate leaves. The fruit is small, globular, but sometimes slightly 
ang|lilar,,and very glaucous. It is cpiite hardy, and strikes'freely fram cut¬ 
tings of AleYw(^■ycaJls-old wood. [Being quite hard% and so gasily pnpagj^ted, 
we trust so interesting and%mamcntal a species will soon become general in 
collections. We recomiaqpd tl» plant to nurserymen.] * , » 

3ti^(perm dealbMa. Tlfis very distinct and handsome species Js^supposed 
to* be from North-West America. It hSfe ^le close habit of The common 
juniper, bfit willi smafi, imbricated, sharp-pointeif leaves, rath^ridistant on the 
^hbots, whiej^ are «athcr slender, aiftl of a beautiful glaucous colour, more 
particulKrJy in the early part oi summer. It is vjry distinct from any offlflrs 
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that I know, and is one of the strongest-scented, not even excepting the sa¬ 
vins. It is quite hardy, and forms a rival for the Singular J. suecira in iiahiu 
JlorticullurtU Societys Garden, Kov. 14. 1840. ‘ * 


Art. II. On Mr. Penn's Mode of Inarming and Ventilating. 

By N. M‘. T. 

Aft^ visiting Mr. Penn’s establishment with the view of asecitaining the 
merits of his. method of heatiif^ afid ventilating plant-houses, the resulli. is 
that 1 think it fully deserving of all that you have said in its favour, 1 con' 
sider, it the greatest boon ever conferred upon the horticulturist. To Mij 
Penn the thanks of every gardener are justly due ; mine he has most sincere^'; 
as I consider that he has done much to lessen the labour of our profession ; 
to shorten the list of ceitntless accidents that were ever ready, even at the 
eleventh hour, to deprive us of the just reward for months of unreraitted ex¬ 
ertion and anxiety; and to render, with ordinary care, success, ^ven in our 
most difficult operations, almost a matter of certainty. Wfere it merely a 
matter of theory, the advantage of a free circulation over stagnation, for 
every purpose of the cultivator, must be obvious tocevery person possessing 
common sense, how'cver destitute he might be of horticultural knowledge; 
but happily this system has been so fur tested by practice, that i*^here i.s not 
room tor a s^igle doubt of its cilects. The plants treated according to this 
system by Mr. Penn are such, that I am satisfied he vieed only show them 
to his most decided op)>on(;nts, to convince them of the utter hopelessness of all 
opposition, and that his system must speedily supersede all others. The 
beholder is in fact forced into the most favourable ccr.]clusion, without the aid 
of judgment; as nothing can more forcibly appeal to the senses. Its eflocts 
may be tasted, smelled, and they are as sensible to feeling as to sight. Thu 
exquisite (tu,our of fruit, the unusual degree of fragrance in flowers, the 
entire absence of alt confined or fetid smells, and the comparative ease w ith 
which we can bear a degree of tcmperafiire that udder ordinary ciAdmsfances 
soon becomes intolerable, may all be appreciated by the merest novice. The 
practised eye of the connoisseur and the practical man mutt perceive a 
striking originality of character displayed bj every plant that conies under 
his notice in Mr. Penn’s houses. This change of habit must be seen to be 
fully understood. Still there is no doubt that the efTect greatly depends 
upon the unparalleled breadth of fine foliage so universally displayed ; and upon 
the absence of all debility of habit, which* is more or less api^rcnt in cvety 
plant cultivated in the hitherto unnatural atmosphere created ny a covering 
of glass. There is a truly reiqarkable difference in this rcs]jicct between some 
plants of the species flowering with Mr. Penn,(,and ‘flowering in sv»me of the 
superb collections in thf. neighbourhood of London. The dower Stems pro¬ 
duced in the confinement, and by the excessiVe stimulus applied by the latter, 
are elongated, comparatively feeble, and half-pendent from the weight of tlicir 
blossoms; wRile with the former they arc stubby, clastic, and upright, bearing 
with ease their fine blossoms, having apparently found fhe necessity 01 * nerving 
themselves to withstand the current of air in which they live. ' 

„ It would be fedious to deseed to the notice of individiyal 8peci«s,«but In 
remariqng the s&penority over general culture so evident, I paid particy-far 
attention .to such of our old shy favourites as fell in mj|;way< aiid/notwith¬ 
standing their geAeral obstinacy, I invariably founC them keeping pace /with 
rather surpasfiag) the moss in their appri^ch tp^erfection. 

Some ^cumbers trained up the rafter».of a foVcing-house were 'growing 
with surpnsk'.g luxuriance, and uiiCer them kidntiybeans iif' pots in full bear¬ 
ing, and exhibj^ing (June 1.)- aR the health and stubbitiess tV^y gitnerally do 
in March or "Ajiril. Let the. practicif. man mark this« A house of pkie, 
plu:s, without a single exception, of the niost,magnificAit growt^i, dediands a 
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separate notice. In examining some pine plants grown in pits of the ordi¬ 
nary consiruction, I was d^ighted to find them also growing after the ordi- 
n!li 7 piamner. This speaks forcibly for the system, and demonstrates that 
any extraordinary effect may be attributed to Mr. Penn’s systeih, r/ithcr than 
to the management, which, however, appeared excellent in every department, 
d«ing great credit to Mr. Penn’s intelligent and most obliging gardener. 

There is, I find, an opinion that this system can only be useful in houses 
where fire heat is constantly used, and that for green-houses, or mere con¬ 
servative structures, it will be nearly useless. My opinion is the reverse of 
this. In itddition to its use in forcing-houses, where it may be deemed 
indispensable, I would adopt it in the green-house in prefercnc,e to*ll other 
jnodcs of heating. Green-house plants invariably do well while we can admit 

S lenty of alK; or vdiile we can maintain a current to counteract the effects of 
amp. But there are sometimes months together that we cannot open a sash 
t**cffbct {his, without admitting air injuriously cold, or saturated with moist¬ 
ure ; it is then we are doomed to see many of onr, tender favourites pine, 
droop, and die ; and then that the advantage of an independent atmosphere, 
circulating'at pleasure, and of anjr desired quality of heat and moisture, be¬ 
comes of incaleulable value. Admitting dump to be the greatest enemy that 
tender plants have to encounter during winter; that a current of air dispels that 
damp ns effectually, and much more safeljf, than fire heat (the least excess of 
which is always hurtful, often fatal), the conclusion is, that plants in a damp 
state arc really mor» benefited by the application of fire heat from the com¬ 
motion it creates in the air, than from any trifling addition jt may make to 
the temperature. Ugnee the great utility of Mr. Penn’s apparatus, with which 
the same quantity of fuel will create a tenfold cujrent, giving at all times the 
power of maintaining sufficieiit heat to keep plants in a state of health without 
the possibility of injuring them. Some persons suppose that plants will thrive 
better in a lower circulating medium, than they will do in a higher stagnated 
one ; (that is, that they will do as well jn a current of air heated to CO", as 
they would where it is stagnated and heated to TO” ;) then I rtfffy that we 
know that plants of a more hardy nature will bear much more heat with the 
air it^a s»a#e of circulation; than they will when it is stagnant. Therefore, 
with an atmosphere so truly under our control as that produced by Mr. 
Penn, we in* reasonably expect an approximation in the habits of plants, that 
will render the division of structures, however desirable under any circuin- 
stunccs, less a matter of absolute necessity than it has hitherto been. It is, 
1 think, not improbable that this may be the ca^e to an extent that will render 
green-house grapes equal to the present forced fruit. 

• But it must appear premature, even to guess at the effects to be produced 
by a .system flic influcnco of which must be universal. Still we can hardly 
expect too much^rom an^ thing so strictly in accordance with the grand ope¬ 
rations of^nature, Mr. I’enn’^ method is not, however, entirely dependent 
iqion th«i ventilation. Supposing that to go for nothing, still there is much 
to recommend it left. His boiler gives unlimited command of heat at the 
lejst possible expense of fuel, and the whole apiiaratus is constructed with 
truly self-acting siiti|Micity, which is an object of the last imporfhnee; and his 
manner of heating s<» many houses from one fire possesses advantages that 
must bef obvious to all eonversant with such matters, and must alone render 
' it’supyi^ to all *thefs. 'The saving of lubdhr, consequently of expense, js 
gfeiit; while there is a certainty that one fire, upon which every thing <)ppends, 
»dil be ^et%3r attcnjjcd to, and therefore perform the work bettciyj^an if it 
wor j left to half a seoro fweglaces. Altogether, iTiave no'h.esitation iff say¬ 
ing that, where the houses of^an establishment are not* foo far apart to 
connected, they will be Mttcr attended to than if they were sepSratc. I do 
notVicim to say that heat js often dcni«I when absolutely nete^ary, but a 
little would often do* good, when we arc loffi t» beat a separt^te apparatus to 
D«>duce it. Where the whole are coainected, this can be do«e without, I mav 
lay, either ffmc ortmublc, an^ often, as chance may be, witliout a farthing? of 
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expense. For example, suppose that any of the houses at sjprk becomes 
overheated, turn the water for a time into a(iy house that may oe col^ or 
damp, and you have a more reasonable and economical way of getting; rid of , 
the excessive 'temperature procured at so much expense, than by opening the 
sashes that it may escape into the external air. 

I cannot conclude this paper without repeating your advice, and earnestly 
recommending all whom it may concern, to employ, in the erection of this 
apparatus, the inventor in preference to all others; tl)cy will thereby not only 
do an act of justice to Mr. Penn, but they will find him do the work better, 
and consequently cheaper, than any other mechanic. 

»Mr. Penn,jbeit understood, preiSies his invention upon no man. lie cour¬ 
teously exhibits the effects it Kas produced to all who desire it, and leaves tnciv. 
to reject or adopt it at [ilcasurc. Nor will he, I presume, trouble himself Ip 
notice the attacks that may be made upon it. While others arc finding f|jiilt 
with his apparatus, he seems perfectly satisfied with pulling down tJ'eirs af.d 
substituting his own in •their stead. A short time ago we had some of their 
apparatus, excellent in their kind, erected here; but now, thunks to the 
unsparing liberality of my respected employer, I have been nllowctj to extend 
the new system to every thing requiring it here, where it his been at work 
for some time, answering admirably. Shonld 1 have to report progress, in¬ 
dependent of the opinion 1 have so unconditionaHy expressed, you may 
depend that it shall nave fair play aiul no favour. The purpose to which the 
underground connecting pipes might be applied, in connexion with the still 
neglected schqmc of portable houses, &c. (sec my paper ou the subject, in 
vol. xiii. p. will, should it prove sufficiently interealing, form the subject 

of another paper. , 

Fol/cstone, Si-pt. 24. 1840. 


Art. 'iVofos on the Progress of Gardening in the United States 

during the Year 1840. By A. J. Downing, Esq., Newburgh, near 

New York. ' '• ^ ‘ 

Nothing has occurred so remarkable in the United States in'the gardening 
wav, as the late ilforus nnilticaidis fever, as is now called here, which has 
fully exploded and burnt out this past season, after a duration of about two or 
three years. The production of silk, which is at the present moment carried 
on to a very considerable extent, and wdiich, no doubt, will in time be one of 
the most important branches of industry ‘hbre, will undoubtedly be greutiy 
benefited by the attention which the mulberry mania has attraefed towards it. 
In the mean time, thousands have wasted their tifne and ^oney in this idle 
speculation, and not a few have been ruined of mufli embarrassed,j)y it. In 
the autumn of 1838, the demand for this species of mulberry wasfso great, 
that the trees were sold by the 100 and lOOO' at prices varying from U. to at. 
]>cr tree, according to the size and number of cuttings tlu^plants would affofd. 
During the winter of 1838-39, in New Jersey and Pennsjdvania, the gardeners 
emptied their green-houses of plants, or built new oned to be occupied in the 
propagation of this far-famed plant; and, through the whole southeAi states, 
c^^ery one appeared to be ocenj^ed in the same manner; evyn the saj^t^ wck 
taken put of the dwelling-houses to cover hot-bed frames filled with ^.hc 
young cytitings. During the spring of 18.39, the feveij wi^ att itji' height. 
Auenon sales of''the plafSts and cuttings were ncade daily in New Yo[]k at 
ebormous prices, <arge quantities were iinpor^etf ffopi France and the South 
of Europe'; and not only were all the vasietics ofvJWbrus alba solih-for M. 
multicauliS, kat even the branchesiof some of opr native Rees, as riie Cfh'a 
americana, weffi sold in burdlfe for cuttings of the Hf. nn^ticawlis. The 
ordinary ^irice'Cw buds (every, bud wkl produce a plai^) was two to fwe 
centj: and not onlv gardeners and agriculturists, but^ raerchahts, law vers, 
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physicians, and divincsf were found purchasing, and aficrwards assiduously 
fostering; this newly discovered source of wealth. Although the summer of 
ft*9 yvas an extremely ipifOTourablc one, yet an accurate observer, who made 
the entire tour of the union from New Orleans to Boston, informed us that 
at the lowest calculation there could not be less than fifty miliiods of plants 
growing in the country. The natural result was, that in the autumn succeeding 
all came into the market as sellers, and none as buyers; the trees were first 
sold at a few cents each, and finally were not to be disposed of at any price 
whatever. During the present year, therefore, while immense numbers nave 
served as ^rush for sticking peas, or have been entirely thrown away, a con¬ 
siderable number of individuals possessingathu requisite means, 3s well ns 
,niany farmers, have turned their attention to silk-growing with' good success. 
In New England there arc at least two towns that produce annually from 50 
^o 100,000 dollars’ worth of silk; and, at the last fair of the American Institute 
i*f New York, specimens of tassels, fringes, and a great variety of silk fabrics 
of the first quality, were exhibited, entirely of domas^c production and manu¬ 
facture. Our sewing silk is admitted by the consumers of this article to be 
far strongiJr, and of equal fineness and lustre with the best Italian ; and, from 
the mor3 gradual and sure manner in which the silk business is making 
progress, we have no doubt that it will ultimately be of unmense importance 
to the nation. • * 

The Advance of Horticuilure generally in the union is rapid, though, from its 
being difliiscd over jjiich an immense territory, the results are neither so soon 
nor so easily appreciated as in a country covering a smaller superficial area, as 
luigland or France, Every year we find the number of what may be called 
handsome villas and suburban residences, with rc^icctablc, sometimes elegant, 
gardens and neat green-houses, increasing, especially in the middle and eastern 
Atlantic states, I’lie recently increased facilities of importing rare plants by 
the medium of tlie steamers have given fresh stimulus to the exertions of 
rfimatcurs and commercial gardeners in^obtiuning new species and improved 
varieties. Immense quantities of fruit trees, rose bushes, aMi^ornamental 
shrubs, &c., are imported iiunually, and sold in New York; those from the 
Freift-h tnirscrics are, however, freqoently of the most worthless description, 
though sold under high-sounding names. Although New York is the jpoiut 
of rcccptioi* and delivery for a considerable portion of the union, it is far 
below Boston and Philadelpl^ in horticultural zeal or taste. This arises 
partly from the all-eugrossing*nature of the commercial pursuits of its in¬ 
habitants, and partly from the fact that its own direct suburbs are neither 
pleasant nor perfectly healthy for residence ; hence, the more wealthy in¬ 
habitants Ibrm their country sSats on the banks of the Hudson, the Con¬ 
necticut, &c.* The suburbs of Boston, on the contrary, are, perhaps, the most 
beautiful in the union, abAinding with elegant and well cultivated residences of 
opulent citizens^ The •climate of Massachusetts being a little more in¬ 
auspicious to the maturing of the finer fruits than that of the middle states, 
forcing is curried to greater perfection about Boston* than in any other portion 
of the union ; somt^f the finer places having from 500 ft. to 1300 ft. in length 
of green-houses anif forcing-houses. Philadelphia is particulifrly remarkable 
fur the taste for gredi-house exotics which has long existed there, as there 
are •probably more plants grown there than in all the other towns of the 
u'blon^tqgether. jThe'public squares of this ^Ity are numerows and filled wjj:h 
(fimice and beaulffiil trees, and the windows and walls of th<» bouses ^e more 
qlcgantl^ i^ct^atec^with rate plants and climbers than is £lsewher&^ nc seen. 
There are seven horticultural societies in the uTlion, those of l^stdl) and 
Philadelnhia, of cours^, takyjig the lead in zeal and* usefulness. 8<»e 
idea olithe interest mamftsted in^these cities may be formed, wheft it is stHed 
thdV the proceedt of the atynissioii to th« lute exhibition of thquliftter society 
were nearly 4^00 dollars. • , 

• No country in the world is more ftvourtdile to the growth m the pner fruits 
of temperate climmoB than th£ northern half of the Uniteth States. Although 
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the winters are moderately cold, yet, when the spring fairly commences (from 
the first of March to April), alt {car of the chiliiug Irosts so fatal in- England 
is over, and the trees bloom and the fruit sets and ,swelis with rapidi^ AiS 
prising to a European gardener. Walls are comparatively unknown, yet the 
poorest occupant of an acre of ground may have the finest peaches, cher¬ 
ries, plums, apricots, melons, &c., with the easiest possible out-of-door 
culture. Several attempts have been made by French and German emigrants 
to introduce the cultivation of the foreign grmie for wine on a large scale. 
These have always failed, the wine grape of Europe being almost the only 
fruit of the other continent which does not arrive at an equal perf((i?tion here. 
Bu<; we Have several native %,iriotie!f'whieh promise fiilly to supply their place 
for the vintage, if not for the table. Vineyards of these kinds are now ii\ 
successful operation in various sections of the union, amounting in all to 
about 3000 acres. Mr. Longworth of (Cincinnati, Oliio, a most intelligent anu 
zealous patron of horticulture, has produced the finest wines; some of tii^ia 
indeed so nearly resemUling the finest and most expensive importeef varieties 
as not to be distinguished by the best judges. The yield of these American 
grapes is truly enormous, Mr. Longworth having produced at the rate of 
3000 gallons per acre. *• ' 

Commercial Gardens are constantly increasing as the wants of the country 
increase. Fruit trees are of cour.(e most in demand where so many new 
residences are being planted ; but the taste for ornamental trees, shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants is every yctir becoming greater. Mr.ifiordon Jjas given a 
tolerably good description of the principal nurseries in a former page of your 
Magazine. The largest general nurseries at present arctWilcomb and King’s 
at Flushing, and our own { A. J. Downing and Co.) at New'burgh, near New 
York. The latter covers about 34 acres ; and trees and plants have been dis¬ 
tributed in a single year over 23 states of the union, aiinbracing a diameter of 
nearly 1000 miles. 

Messrs. Winshlp’s nursery at Brighton, near Boston, and those of Mr, 
Kenrick, a^- celebrateil for their ornamental trees, as well as those of 
Landreth of Philadelphia. Colonel Carr’s establishment, near the latter city, 
is especially remarkable for its fine native trees kiid tree sceds.f ' B^siilc.s 
these, there are nurseries at Albany, Burlington, New Jersey, Auburn, llo- 
chester, and Bulfiilo, in the State of New York; several«pretty large 
establishments at Baltimore, Washington, Cl^arleston, &c.; besides 20 more 
new ones in progress at Pittsburgh, St. Louis, (jincinnati, and other places in 
the western states. The largest growers of green-house plants arc Mr. 
Buist of I’hiladelphia, and Mr. Hogg of New York ; the former, one of the 
most intelligent cultivators in the country, ‘has about 13,000 square feet of 
glass. Mr. Thorburn of New York is the great dealer in secfls, and grows 
the dahlia to its highest perfection atliis residence *'at Astoria near the latter 

We are greatly in wan) of an experimental garden, like that of junur Hor¬ 
ticultural Society of London, to test the entiless variety of fruits which arc 
offered to the public by the various nurseries at home ai\|l abroad, and shqw 
their compardnivc excellence in this climate. None bf our horticultural 
societies have yet been able to establish experimental ’gardens; and, indeed, 
there is no ]>ublie experimental or botanic garden in America, belodging to 
ayy institution t>r corporate I4>dy, worthy of the name, t Mr. Mqpiying' bf 
Salem, Massachusetts, one of our best pomologists, has devoted himself to tbfs 
branch o^ horticulture ; and we have ourselves, fruited aqd tes)cd|.dating Uie 
past fear, at this Vsstablish&ent above, 250 vai-ietieO of fruit, including myirly 
aK^the finest new '/arietics of Knight, Vtm Mqps, &Cy 


* The nursenes of the Mqiisrsi Prince, at Fhisliing, aie in t^rapid state of 
decay, an4 the'gaeen-housc plapts and 4 >thcr efiects of the proprietor'hu%c 
t lateJ^ been sold by .auction. • *’ 
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A public garden for<promenade'bas been commenced wilbin a year in 
Boston, by tf company of i^ividuals, and a collection of plants purchased, 
^tbfin-tjouse built, &c., whicll we hope may set,an example worthy of frequent 
nnitation in the other cities. 

In rel^on to Floriculture, it is difficult to give an idea of the exact state of 
ogr gardens; fpr, while you will find 1000 gardens in which the rarest 
China and hardy roses, or the latest and most recherche dahlias, are blooming 
in the greatest beauty and perfection, in the neighbourhood of fine camellias, 
pmonias, hyacinths, tul^s, &c., there is scarcely such a thing as a respectable 
collection ff carnations, auriculas, pansies, or anemones in the whole country. 
This has arisen, however, in a great ineaairct fr^m the fact that thRe latter 
jloHst's fiowers have almost invariably perisheq in the long v6yages of the 
nacket ships, from being badly packed, &c.: and we hope soon to see them 
necoming every where common, since the rapid |>ass8gcs made by the steamers 
hifte envied us" to import them in excellent condition. 

In the*LiteratHre of Gardening, but little has been produced here, as the 
current works of the English press, of a higher character, find their way 
across the'Atlantic almost as soon as published. Biiist’s American Flower- 
Garden Ifireclary, and Bridgeman’s Gardener's Assistant, Kcnrick’s Orckardist, 
and Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard (American edition), are the most popular 
works that have yet It^en published in l^is country. Hovey’s MagaasTie of 
Horticulture is published monthly at Boston. Our agricultural periodicals, 
increasing ^aily in number and circulation, arc working great good for the 
farming interest, and indirectly fur that of ^rdening, by teaching some of the 
principles of the artg of culture, as well as practical results in^ll parts of the 
Union. The American Institute, which holds an annual fair or exhibition of 
the products of native industry in New York, second, in point of size or 
interest, to none in tiiQ world, has for two years past had a department, 
especially devoted to agriculture, where the choicest stock and pure blood 
cattle are shown and sold, and where ploughing matches to test toe best im¬ 
plements are held. The present season tliey have also proposedadiorticultural 
department, which, if carried out on an equally liberal scale, may be of great 
service in ‘bstcring a taste for horticalture. 

Fotanic Garden and Nurseries, Newburgh, near New York, 

&iJt. 30. 1810. 


Art. IV. Report on the Slate of Agriculture and Horticulture in 
* Egypt. 'Extracted from iJr! Bowing’s Report on Egypt, presented 
to Parliament, and printed in isft). 

Tu&Repol^ from wMch the following extracts are taken is 
one of the most interesting which can well'be conceived. Egypt, 
which is generally considered to be a semi-barbarous country, 
in which it is daqgerous to travel, and next to impbssible for a 
European to live in comfort, is here shown to be making gigantic 
atrick^in civiUsatfon, and all this thraugh the eifqyts of one in> 
0}viaual, the^present^ pacha, or viceroy, Mahomet Al^. Hie 
few ^tftacts far which we can afford ^oom! chief!jh^'elate to 
agt-iculture and gartftning; but as the Report^ ftself, occit^yrng 
236 folio pages offffiall^^ie, is, like other government 
soM for littlft more than the puice of the paper ^ 6d.), we 
recomriienck it fb every reader w'hSsci heart is ctipable of ex- 
panc^ng with (ik;Jight at the p^ospcct$ of human iTature/in g'parf 
islo.* Dec * o b 
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6f the world hitherto generally considered* stagnant in respect 
to all that is good, and in the full pleifitude of sufferiiig fi; 9 m 
much that is evil. It is impossible to read this Report without 
being struck with admiration and astonishment at the comprehen¬ 
sive mind, impartiality, and delightfully liberal views of I>r. 
Bowring. The government which has employed such a man 
deserves immortal honour. A man, indeed, with so many quali¬ 
fications for such a mission is rarely to be found ; an4; we tj-ust 
that hd wilt be long bleissed with health and strength to be simi¬ 
larly employed, and that a government may always be at the 
head of affairs in this country which has sense, liberality, and 
independence enough to engage him in labours which may *iite 
truly said to have for their object, not only the welfare of Great 
Britain, but the progress of civilisation throughout the,.world. 

“ AericuUwre. — The causes of the general stagnation of agricu'itural and 
inanuiacturing improvement in the East will be found to be deeply seated and 
widely spread ; for, though some evidences of progress may be here and there 
discovered, they must be considered as presenting a striking contrast to the 
almost universal result. ^ 

“ There is in the Mahomedan religion itself a great want of encouragement 
to art, science,' or industry. It does not give honour t/f labour. The book 
and the sword are the only two objects which it presents as worthy the 
ambition or the reverence of its votaries. The Imams, who sometimes preach 
with the Koran in one hand and a wooden scimitar in the other, are living 
emblems of the present state of the Mussulman world, — for the sword is 
powerless, and the book speaks in ^vain. Agriculture has no praise in the 
Koran, noitJ'as manufacture nor commerce: it is the book of the desert, 
addressed to the inhabitants of the wilderness. The Kile is, indeed, an object 
of religious veneration among the Egyjitians, as wells and water-rp.in^ are 
to the Arabs; but the attachment of the fellahs to their fields and to their 
plantations, which distinguishes them from the great body of the Mahomedans, 
has in it much of Paganism, which, indeed, l^ld the plough in honour. The 
Koran was addressed to warriors — to the %hting men of the waste. The 
Mahometan cultivator seems to accept and resign himself to a recognised 
condition of humiliation and inferiority — for him there is little comfort in the 
holy book. If an Egyptian artisan be askeU to undertake any labour ana¬ 
logous to the cultivation of the soil; as, for example to assist iiTthe care of a 
garden, in the enclosure of a field, or any similar* work, tm will indignantly 
answer, “ Am I a fellah ? ” Hence the pursuits of agriculture imply degrada¬ 
tion, and the peasantry represent not the pride, but the poverty —wnot men 
aspiring to wealth and ihflucncc, but those contented with a meek and un¬ 
resisting servility.” ^ „ 

After speaking of the measurement of Jand,And the rights of 
property, the principal agricultural produce of the country js 
stated to be trefoil, grain^ beans, barley, pea^, ai^ othef 
which «are thisesbed at “ a kele per day,” and the threshed coyh 
watc^edwby a ipan at a kele per night, “ ij^dependentijf' of what 

steals. The ..distribution of lands, the soil, “the powers of 
wUrich are incalculable,” the encroqcnmefits of the desert, the 
hob winds, the locusts, arc next repoited on. * 

4 "■.Encfoachmmki of the Deteijt .— But a perpetual stripgle'iv carried on 
the desert jind cultivation. In mgny parts of theDuta tlfe desert has 
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invaded and mastered t^e soil. In the neighbourhood of Abouzabel, in the 
district at iSssiout, and sonfe other parts of Egypt, the desert has been van- 
^i^hvd by cultivation. ( In* fact, were there bands to plough, and water to 
irrigate, it is not easy to calculate what an immense tract of territoi-y might be 
rescued from waste. Still, to counterbalance, as it were, the productive 
powers of the soil, other difBculties peculiar to eastern regions present thein- 
seltfes in Egypt. 

“ 'I’he Khamsine, or /fpt IVnith. — The hot winds of the desert often destroy 
the hopes of the husbandman j their intensity and duration become objects 
to him of '(he greatest anxiety, for there are seasons in which the ^hamsine 
(which takes its name from its ordinary dhratioi> of fifty .lays) 4ries up wlwle 
sJistricts, even after irrigation. Added to this, kite prospect of large and pro* 
^luctive harvests is nometimes suddenly cut off by the visitations of Locustt, 
wjjich appear in clouds of mjTiads, destroying everything before them. I 
li^e seei) dense masses of this all-destroying plague, followed by multitudes 
of hawks and other birds, filling the atmosphere ibs a vast space, and then 
desccndinc on the fields of corn, which they completely devastate, and then 
wing theiijway to another spot, to be devastated in its turn.” 

The Inundations of the Nile form a subject which surely cannot 
be uninteresting to*afiy gardener who has read his Bible. 

“ All coyntrics,” JDr. Bowring observes, ” arc subjected more or less to the 
action of the seasons on their agricultural productions, which arc increased or 
diminished according to the circumstances more or less favourable to seed¬ 
time, growth, and harvest. But in Egypt one n^cssity absorbs all others; 
the sunshine to ripen, tlie fair weather for gathering the fruits of the earth, 
may always be reckoned on, but, unless the inundations of the Nile irrigate 
the land.s, in vain through immense districts is the seed sown, in vain the 
Jiusbandman goes forth to harvest. Tii^inundations are very various in their 
character and consequences : when favourable to the ujipcr regitms, they are 
excessive in t’je lower j and when they suit the lower districts, they somc- 
timeS leifvi the higher coiaitry almost dry.” 

We onii great part of the subject to notice the curious and 
melancholy fact containedjin the following sentence : — 

“ It may be doubted if the farmed land is less than it was a generation ago ; 
in some districts it is undoubtedly greater; but the hands which cultivate arc 
lUminished in number, and theit efficiency bos been considerably interfered 
with by the hlibit of mutilation to which theydiave recourse as a means of 
escaping the mil^ry Ufe^ to which the Egyptian Arabs have a singular re¬ 
pugnance^ not oijy froi« t\«^ dangers they are exposed to, but from that 
passioualp love ok tbe valley of Egypt whicb is the universal characteristic 
of the' race.” • * 

I 

• Cultivation l%> Surface In-igation is practised in all warm 
countries, even in»the South of France; and perhaps the time 
vvilb afrive when the importance of watering, as an elemebt of 

it MS at present. How we can think it reasonable to %upply 
eVe^ry ither'eletflent i# our fields and gaifiens, and yei^itWiold 
that which is the liff ^and^oul of growth in plants, is not ep^jjly 
to^e^ccount|d forf but tfcis is not the time to enf^ on tbe 
subject^ Dr. Bywring informs fls«that there arfe*in Lower 
ligypt 50,dbo water-wheels (pr cultivation by kngation, each 

’• VU 8 
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worked by three oxen and two men. They work, on an average, 
180 days in the year. There is, bolides, another [Kind,of 
machine for raising water, called a “ shadoof,” of which ^here 
are a great many worked by men without oxen. Dr. Bowring 
calculates that these water-wheels may be in a grejit measure 
dispensed with by throwing a dam across the Nile at a short 
distance from the fork of the Delta ; — a magniOcent idea, the 
sublimity of which can only be fully felt by those who have seen 
a wide river passing through a perfectly flat country, such ns 
Holland. In a subsequent part of the Report, it is stated that 
the use of steam -engines ft)r throwing up water may probablj 
render such a dam unnecessary. 

Canals and JVells^ have been at all times in use for agricul¬ 
tural purposes in the region above the valley of the .Nile, and 
many of these have been constructed, excavated, oivepaired, by 
the government of Mahomet Ali. 

I’he governihent, it seems’, is obliged tc force the inhabit¬ 
ants to cultivate the ground according to approved rules. 

“ The excusu alleged for forcing a particular cultivation in Hgypt is, that 
the lazy habits of the fellahs would induce them to abandon cultivation 
altogether, or, at all events, only to produce the articles necessary fur their 
own consumption, and such as required the smallest application of labour, 
were nut the despotic stimulant applied. On one occasion, when I suggested 
to Maliomet Ali that a greater latitude left to the cultivator would lead to an 
increased pi;nduction, he replied, ‘ No ! my peasantry are suffering from the 
disease of ignorance to their true interest, and 1 must act the part of the 
doctor. I must be severe when anythiiv; goes wro^pg.’ 

“ The indolence of the fellahs may be, to a certain extent, a jusBneation of 
that direction which the government pves to cultivation, by j’equiring the 
production of certain articles in particular localities, not allowing to the 
peasant or proprietor to decide as to what pKaducc w'ould be most profitable 
to him. 

“ The authorities aver that, where a greater liberty of action has been given 
to the cultivator, his produce has been les;ii,.and that the ordinary motive of 
the love of gain is not so stropg as the unwillingness to labour. < As far, how¬ 
ever, as I was enabled to judge, the desire to accum ulate and to retain wealth 
is as active and as influential among the fellah racc^as in Iny other class of 
human beings; and, were the rights of property better deflued and'.'cspected, 
and a system of regnlaritj introduced into the fiscal machinery of A’gypt, the 
peasantry might be very safely trusted to take care of their own interests.” 

Tills state of things in Egypt is not very different from what was 
the case in the very best cultivated districts in Scotlanda a^qut 
t^e beginning of the last ventury; in proof of which s^e ^leg¬ 
horn’s. History qf Agriculture in Black’s editiod of the En^~ 
clop^di*-Britcpmica, cow in course of publicatkn. » • f 
( Passing over several pages, which it w'ouUl be interesting to 
qhote if this Magazine were as muj:!! deVffted to agriculture as 
it is to ‘^gardening; and leading the ciilture oP dourah gfass 
(Holcus Sdrghum iu.), tic^ tobacco which is 'growi td a con¬ 
siderable extent in Middle Eervot. cotton the..tfulture of which* 
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is given in detail, wheat, pulse, the mulberry for silk, the sugar- 
p^ne for sugar, and th| poppy and the olive for oil; we come to 
the (Culture of the rose for rose-water^ a subject which, we trust, 
will interest at least one portion of our readers. 

“ Fat/oum is the Land of Rose Trees. — In May the soil is twice turned up, 
divided into squares, and slips are then planted in holes at a distance of 2^ tt. 
The slips arc covered with earth, which is kept constantly humid, till the trees 
apiieur al<|^ve ground, when the irrigation is lessened and the trees reach their 
natural height of about 2| ft. At the es*l <tf J^ecember the shootfare cut at 
, the surface of the ground, irrigation being rqgommcnced for*thirty to forty 
days, being tlie tinve necessary for the budding and blowing of the flower. The 
*roses are gathered every morning before sunrise, while covered with dew; 
tifey are placed in an alembic ere they dry or heat, and the distillation lasts six. 
hours. *The water is white when drawn from the glcmbic; that olicred for 
sale is generally yellowed by a mixture of water from roses which have been 
infused. 'A fedUan gives from 6 to 7 quintals of roses. In 1832, 800 
quintals Verev collected. By a reduction of 50 per cent from distillation, 
these 800 quintals give 400, which produced 40,000 rottoli of rose-water. A 
feddan planted with igise trees costs 60*piastrcs for culture and taxes, and 
gives 3 quintals, which give 300 rottoli, which, at 3 piastres, produce 900 
piastres nqj;. But go person is allowed to distil roses for his own account, 
and those who cultivate them are obliged to sell them to the government. 

“ The manufacture of rose-water, for which the Faydnra was so dis¬ 
tinguished, is reduced to very small results. There are a few acres of rose 
garden in the neighbourhood of the capital (MeJineb el Fayoum), but their 
produce is trifling. The monopoly of ruse leaves, for which so small a sum is 
allowed to the cultivators, has rendered the cultivation by no means worth 
.the attention of the peasantry or landhcddcrs. It is seldom that any cultivator 
has more than a single feddan dcdicateu to the production of rose trees. The 
price paid for rose leaves is 25 piastres = 5s. per cantar. Of fine rose-water 
a sniail q’iantity is made /or the uss of the government; but that produced 
for sale is of little value and of indiflerent character. There arc three qua¬ 
lities of rose-water produced; they sell for 3 piastres (7Jrf.), 5 piastres 
(1.?. Jrf.), and 7 piastres (U. 5W.) per bottle. 

“ Otto of roses is not inanuiactured in the Fayoum, though the free cultiva¬ 
tion of rose trees would, 1 am assured, enable its inhabitants to compete with 
any part of the Bast in its production. The consequence of the monopoly is 
the gradual diminution of rosd trees throughout the district, every person 
being interested in producing as few us possiblo 

“ Dales, — Omj of th5 most productive and most extensively cultivated 
objects oj* the vegetable king^m is the date tree. It is spread over all C^pt, 
is a sau 9 ;e of considerable revenue to the government (1 piastre per tree being 
genendly levied), and administers, both by its fruit, trunk, branches, leaves, 
tqid fibres, to the cjmforts of the natives, far more than any other product of 
the soil. As a sodrcc of landed revenue it is highiv lucrative. One plu- 
prietor told mo that he had planted 5000 date trees, which, after eight years, 
nad’prbduced yearly fruit of the average value of from 40 to 80 piastres 
tg sterlirfg) (fer tree. Revenue is ccfliected on aboat two roillions^of 
date trees. * . • 

. il/ic/tV. 5 -Mgddcr is^iroduced in Middle Eaypt to* some entgpt for the 
consumption of the couttry, principally for dyeing the ttxbouche, oioskull- 
caps, wnich are universally worn. Madder cultivatioa was introduced <n 
1825. • In 1833 there wrfe 300 flfddans in Upper Egypt, and 50(Wn the Delta 
ani the Kelyoulf, devoted Jo madder roots. • 

“ Wims. —JEgyp* was never celebrated for jts wines. HgrodotuB says it 
produced no winc^in his time. A fow attenipts have been made, principally • 
by Ibrahii^ Pacha,•to introduce .the cultivation of the vine: and^some* 
* • . u u .3 
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tolerably good wine has been made, me white wkie resembles Marsala, 
though It IS not equal to it in quality ; the red 3^ somewhat Bim'dar< to th e 
common wine of Spain. . ' ^ t, ^ ’ 

“ TVees. — 1 : The indigenous trees of Egypt are few. The Acacia (lebbek) 
has a fine foliage in the time of the inundation. The heart of the trunk, 
which is black, is employed in wheeUmaking and sakias: the white part of th% 
trunk easily decays. 

“ 2 . The sycomore (gimmis) [Ficus 5ycdinorus im.] is knotty and not 
easily split; it is used much in the construction of sakias. Its fruits grow 
from the trunk, but do not rmcn unless cut. r> r. 

The Acacia nilotica (s^t)ais &scd for hedges and enclosures; it is also 
employed for Ixiat-building on the Nile, for sakias, and for charcoal. In , 
Upper Egypt gum is extracted from this tree. Boats at/e constructed in 
Senaar of the saat, which comes down the Nile for sale. Its fruit, called 
karat, is used for tanning, and it completely impregnates the Icather^in forty 
days: so tanned, the Icatbcs* resists heat admirably, but not humidity. 

“ 4. The etl is a tree of light wood, which flourishes with so small a quantity 
of water as to grow on the skirts of the desert. Its appearance resembles the 
cypress. »■ * 

“ 5. The nebk is a tree bearing fruit resembling olives, whose wood is 
employed for various purposes. ‘ 

“ 6. The doum (Hyphacne coriacea) is a dichotomous palm ; the wood is 
used for the making of sakias. It is of a fibrous texture, rot easily; split. 

” 7. The date palm (Pheenix dactylifera Lin.) is the most common and 
most useful of Egyptian trees. It is easily propagated byr the ofi-shoots from 
the roots: of its leaves, brooms and brushes are made; of the If, by which 
the branches arc bound together, all sorts of cordage; the trunk is employed 
for house building and many other purposes ; and tho fruit, of universal con* 
sumption. 

“ Olive trees are now introduced ^ large quantities, and produce fruit in • 
three years. ■«> 

“ Orange trees are very numerous in the province of Galiiib, and lemon 
trees are common. There arc many ^>lufii trees, ailU some apple a id pbach 
trees ; large quantities of figs and cacti. 

“ There are few medicinal trees; among which, the khiar shember’s fruit is 
used for purging. f 

“ The fibres which bind together the branches of the date trees are an 
article of great consumption in that country, being used for purposes of 
cordage : in the. Fayoum, these fibres (/if) are of a peculiarly fine qumity. 

“ Oniom. — There is a very laige productloh of onions in Eg;jpt, far larges 
than that of potatoes, which, indeed, do not succeed well in the rich alluvial 
soil. The ordinary price of opions is from 4 to ‘'6 piastres per cantar, or 
about If. the cwt. ; but the price was treblei] in 1837, f|;pm th^, general 
deficiency of food. So Iprge is the consumption, from the employment of 
the onion in such a variety of dishes, and for such a variety of purposes, 
that a person of the opulent ranks assured me he consqmed in his family, 
whose annual bxpenditure was about 300/. sterling per' annum, -nearly two 
tons of onions.” ' 

• , . 

fThe expense of living iTor an agricultural labdurer in^BJgypV 
is abovt half The price of labour; and if. is a curious facb that 
the pyopOiliion Jbetween> the expense of liv|ng aitd wbg^s for the 
]o<vest descriptic>Q of labour was the same in England about the 
tinfe of EKzabelh, and, in fact, has been iliearly the same^n all 
countries'if here the labou:;er«had few oe no enjoyments bf bn 
^intellectual iflat^ire; in sbort, previously to the tinfe when la;- 
Jboivrers'could i;ead. In the present century, «ifi EngianiV the' 
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proportion begins to differ, but still the expenses of workmen of 
eyjry dfescription are |onstantly treading on the heels of their 
incon^ics, and, from the innate desire tb enjoy our condition, will 
probably always do so. A fellah, or agricultural labo'urer, in 
l£gypt, receives about Id. per day, and if he is prudent he can. 
live on ^d. per day. We now come to the important subject of 
• 

“ Jlorticultttrc. — Much has been done in Egypt for horticultural improve¬ 
ment ; maRy of the gardens are beauti^l in appearance, and rich in their 
■^.'.sessions; the most striking are in the care* oi%urapeans; that of Ibraflim 
Pacha, in the island of Khoda, is one of the racist attractive. It is under the 
Superintendence of^r. Trml, A.L.S., C.M.Z.8., &c., and is kept in order by 
atkut 120 workpeople, whose average earnings are a piastre (2Jd.) per day ; 
tfie extent of this garden is about 40 acres. In, this garden many very 
interesting and important experiments have been nfhde, which are likely to 
have a hajifiy influence on the future productions of the country. I found the 
teak tree in a most flourishing state. In a period of seven years it had reached 
the height of 2o ft., and was most luxuriant in appearance. Mr. Traill had 
been producing the teak from seeds, andethere were about 300 teak trees in 
the garden. As forestuees are almost unknown in Egypt, the timber con¬ 
sumed for ship-building, for domestic and general purposes, being principally 
imported fAm Syria, the introduction of the teak is of the highest interest 
and importance to t^c country. The bamboo, the yum, the •aoutchouc, the 
ginger, and the arrow-root had also completely succeeded, and, in the opinion 
of Mr. Traill, may be cultivated without difficulty t6 any extent. The custard 
apple also has been introduced and prospers. 

“ The experiments that have been made in the cultivation of the coflee and 
^ea plants have not been fortunate, and it is to bo feared that the soil of Egypt 
IS not friendly to their production. But that the introduc^pn of many 
important agricultural articles, which have hitherto not been attended to, 
would ad(^ greatly to the^esources yf Egj'pt, there can be no doubt. The 
inertness of the fellahs, the unwillingness to try any new produce, however 
much the cuUivation may promise, have been the cause of the scanty number 
of articles which the Egyptian soil, so rich and exciting, has hitherto nur¬ 
tured. Nothing but the stublRirn purpose of the Pacha would have led to 
the growth of such vast supplies of cotton, to the cultivation of opium and 
indigo, and other objects of European consumption. The peasant is always 
(jesirous of producing what he and his neighbours consume, in preference to 
articles for e.«port; and it is to be feared, the; coercion which is exercised 
towards the fcllalu in ordtr to compel the growth of the principal articles of 
demand for forcifn markets, finds some justification in the unwillingness of 
the ci|ltj^ntors to attend to fliein without the arbitrary interference of the 
authorities. • 

“ The successful attempts which have been made in the gardens of Egypt, 
m*ay ultimately produce in its fields results of a more cxteniuve character. 
Horticulture is in that country scarcely distinguishable from agriculture, and 
will, probably, by the attractions of greater profits, encourage adventure. 
Ihrahim Pacha hus, indeed, been very willingsgratuitously t<^ distribute seeds 
pibifts and trees from his own garden ; but the cases tye rare in whifih 
any attratjpn has been paid*to them by the receivers. • _ - • 

' “ To\he I%cha^he h^ticulture of Egypt ow^s much 4 not^ffly ^e his 
ow^ extensive gardens watched over by intelligent and skjjf^l botanists, but ^e 
has sent travelling garcK^rs tS the East Indies and other parts^ in orde#to 
collect wpecimer* of such vcget&ble pri^iictions as are likely^t* suit the 
Egyptiaiv soil. Ncff is th*ere any unwUlingn^s on his part to incur any 
expenses for tne furtherance of botanipal science'and for ma^nl it instrumental, 
to the^eneM agi iftiltural interests,of the country, [Dr. Bowring ibforjyi^us,* 

ii c .4 
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and, indeed, the fact had been previously stated to uwby Mr. TraHl, when in 
England in 1838, that the Pacha had sent Mr. ll‘Culloch,one bf 4iis head 
gardeners, to British India, and that he had broSghl- to Egypt forty cqse# df 
plants, seeds, and roots.] 

“ I have been fevoured by Mr. Traill with the following interesting statement 
as to the success of his horticultural experunents : — c 

" ‘Bhoda, Qth Febrmry, 1838. 

“ * Bear Sir, 

“ * While sending you the enclosed list of some of the more valuable 
plants introduced into the gardens of His Highness Ibrahim Pacha,tsince hicir 
formation in J830, allow m» td sfSte that we possess, besides, many highly 
interesting species, as the mango, cocoa nut, black pepper, cinnamon, tea, &c. f 
but, being a very recent acquisition and now under expcrirfient, I have thought 
it better not to add them, until enabled by time to form an opinion as to 
probability of their naturalisation. < ' 

“ ‘ The list sent you ccsifains only such subjects as have either been decidedly 

acclimated in Egypt, or from which satisfactory results have '- 

“ ' I remain, dear Sir, 

“ ‘ Yours most faithfully, 

“ ‘ Dr. Bowring. , “ ‘ (Signed^ Jamks Traili.. 

" ' List of some of the most useful Plants introduced into Egypt within 
the last eight Years. *' • 

I Date of] ' 

English Name. Botanical Name. : Intro- •. Observations, &c. 

;duction.l 


Star apple - Chrysophyllum Cainito | 1830 

Guava • Psidium poroiferum . 

CoSbe CoflTea arabica 


Teak 


Tectona grandis - 1831 


Papaw tree - • Carica Papaua •• IS'H 
Amotta - - Bixa Oniilaiia - 

Allspice - - Myrtui Fimgnta • *) | 

Sago Palm . - Cycas revoluta - i | ^ 

Cu.vtard apple . Atinona Cherimoya - 
India rubber tree Ficus elastica - • 

Turmeric • / Curcuraaionga - . 

Arrowroot • • Marantaarundinacea 
Ginger . « Zingiber officinalis 

Cedar wood - Cedrela odorata - . 

Fustic • • iltoruB tinctoria • - 

BenaoiEL • • 'Berminalia angustifera 
Caleput* - - Melaleuca CsjeputL • 

Yam ^ • Dioscorea acuhata • 1837 

€ C 


Bamboo cane^ - [ Bambusa arundinacea 
* €i 


Acclimated — but has not yet produced 
fruit 

Introduced by Mr. Brings many years ago, 
but, having been neglected, no result was 
<^>tained till taken up by me in 1831 
is now perfectly naturalised — producing 
fruit abaiulantiy. I> < * 

Seed sown in several plants of which 
produced fyuit year, but, from the 

extraordinary care requited in prc'serv- 
itig the plants, ultimate naturalisation 
i|^ry doubtful. 

Of SIX plants raised fVom Indian seeds, one 
has now attained the height of 
4in., being an average growth of up¬ 
wards of 4 ft« annuaHy ; girth at one 
. fiiot flrom the surface m the ground 
Sit 41 in. ^ 

Another plant of smaller dimensions pn>- 
duced stti.'d last year. 

Acclimated — friiitedj 
AccIbnatedtL-grows neely—hut hitherto 
no produce tditainecf ^ 

LIh?, but do not prosper. 

Acclimated — not fVuited. 

Ditto*-vegetates jfeely. * 

Ditto, ditto. • 

Ditto, ditU. « 

Ditto, ditto. , 

Acclimated — tree 14 ft. high -> giViws 
vigorously. • s ‘ • 

Acclimated. . C* t: , 

Acclimated—tree 15 k. high. • 

Acclimsded—tree )4ft. highy • ** 

From five tuIxirat^lantAi Int /bar, an 
averaerf produce of fifteen-fold was 
editained — successftil cultivation incu. 
bil.ib1e. to C' 

small piint, having been placA close 
by a canal of irrigattm last yeas, thuw 
up thrfc vigorous shoots upwards of 10ft. 
long, which, Miving i|pod tile winter 
uninjured, puts the naturalisation o| 
thSsvaluaffie plgpBbeyond tuesUon.' 
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" There is everywhete resistance, a resistance not peculiar to Egypt, to 
the intrcduAion of improvw agrarian instruments, and, of course, improved 
ffiftbqndry makes little prepress ; the same old plough, the same rude tools 
which were employed a hundred generations ago, are still in lise and 1 did 
not find that even the Egyptians and Turks who had travelled in Europe had 
brought back with them any disposition to attempt a superior method of 
cultivation. In the model farms established by the Government the best 
instruments are used ; pat the influence of these establishments has hitherto 
been small.” 

From the remainder of the JRfportjwe shall merely glean a 
•few facts or observations. * 

• The creation and destruction of earthenware vessels goes on 
a vjist extent; and the wheel by which the clay is turned, 
seems to have undergone no change from' ^e patriarchal times. 
The stones of some of the finest temples in Egypt have long 
been eutployed in the manufacture of lime; a barbarous prac¬ 
tice, which we are not to be so much surprised at when we con¬ 
sider what frequently takes place in tliis country with the finest 
Gothic ruins, which are frequently made quarries for modern 
buildings, or even fence walls. The Pacha has put a stop to 
this practice in»Egypt. Salt is obtained by the* peasants by 
soaking the bodies of mummies in waterj and afterwards evapo¬ 
rating it. Even the sand and stones on which mummies have 
lain are found impregnated with salt, and they are also steeped 
•in water. Here are wants to be supplied which might form the 
germs of three sure and lucrative manufactures: in^roved pot¬ 
tery ; lijpe-burning ^’om native limestone, which is abundant; 
and salt-making from sea water. In the government administra¬ 
tion thereiis a minister for public instruction, who is also director 
of the public works, &c.# One of the duties of this minister is, 
to see that schools and instructors are provided for all the youth 
of both sexes in every part of the country, and we cannot help 
wishing tljat he would introduce the teaching of English into 
all these schools, a^ one step towards the universality of that 
language. 'IKiis minister’s duty is also to inspect all plans for 
buildit^s, puBlic or private, and to protect the monuments which 
already exist. Dr. Bowrfng, at the request of the viceroy, drew 
up a plan for a^icommission to be charged with the .preservation 
of publid monuments, researches for new discoveries, and the 
establishment of a museum in which all the more valuable 
^'may^ objeefs should be collected? This excellent idea gie 
tfiust .will be carried i«to execution. In all psinfitive ceuntries 
there Hs* little thangf in the fashions ef dress, buf^'Sin^# the 
Pacha began his impfojements, the beauty, »Mariety, and e«o- 
nqmf of European ^jottong and silks, are gradually^working a 
tevolu^ion in* the dress of both Sejjes, which will efltf in firmly 
blinding th# East to the West,by the lifiks of corgiderce. There, 
are aegulhr steamers fropi various parts of Europe to Alexandria! 
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( . 

but the ordinary passage is from MarseiHes, which occupies 
fourteen or fifteen days, including stopp|*ges, and cos‘ts for e^qh 
passenger 24/. Letters between London and Alexandria ari5ve in 
from seventeen to nineteen days, and cost about 2s. each. We 
mention, these prices, because we have no doubt some young ga»> 
dener will be disposed to offer his services to Mr. Traill, whom 
from our personal knowledge, we can state ‘to be a most excel¬ 
lent man much attached to Egypt. The accounts of^he sUve 
trade and s^jive hunts arg horfible. The natives are burned gut 


of their hiding places, like wasps or foxes; or caught by snares 
or traps, like game or vermin. For the sake of impressing oil 
the reader’s mind the incalculable blessings of civilisation, 
make the following quotation, though we admit that it is some¬ 
what foreign from the subject of gardening. « 

“ As the pay of the troops was often in arrear, they gcnerplly showed no 
little activity in capturing the negroes, on whose sale they were to depend for 
the settlement of their claims ; and *<:herc is sufficient,evidence that horrible 
atrocities are frequently committed in the capture of slaves. In some cases, 
where the blacks had retreated to caves and caverns, firc%of straw, and brush¬ 
wood have been kindled at the entrance in order to force them out by fear of 
siilfocation. Rbsistance leads to frays in which much ,blood is shed ; but, 
generally, the poor slaves are seized by men in ambuscade, from their mothers 
when in the fields, from small parties of blacks who are surprised or waylaid 
by the soldiery, or by individual acts of kidnapping. , Wars are entered upon 
for the purpose of making prisoners to be sold as slaves ; the quarrels of petty 
communities are engaged in for the s^ke of handing over the weaker par^ tes 
thejellhbor sk've dealer. Sometimes the strong sell the weak, even of the 
same tribe; in a word, there is no crime which is not committed on the spots 
where the slave trade has its birth.” Sfc., (t. 83.) << • ‘ 


So brutal is the usage of the negroes after they are captured, 
that it is estimated that SO per cent perish in the first ten days 
after seizure. The facts related by ]5r. Bowring on this head 
are fearful. In estimating the positive suffering, however, we 
must make allowance for the different state of teeliiig among a 
people so degraded ; even the memory of tl^ese people is so little 
cultivated, that it only reaches back a few fears, apd their future 
prospects of life are so limited, that tthe/ have, scarcf^ly any 
thoughts which reachfoeyond a few days or weeks. Nevef theless 
they are “ almost invariably fierce religious fanatics.” The Pacha 
seems favourable to the abolition of the slave trhde, but he does 
not appear to have taken any active measures kgainst it , 

“ JIatcMng of £ggt.From* fitieen to twenty millibns'of chickem tii% 
annually hatched jn Egypt by artificial heat. One chicken>is given fdr tw8 

“ Mudffection of LdbowrV—'Ttie misdirection a»d waste oflabou/ in^the 
Levant are very giv'at; thought is seldom associated with the ordinary 
ocAipations of life. If rubbish is to be removed, foi*(i^xapple, a large |«rtion 
will be spilt {^m the baskets or carriages into whjeh it is thaown ; if«iml/ei> 
work is to be {epmred, little^'attention is paid to the fitting pf the various 
^arts; seldom is a room made ^ir-tight, either from the door or windows.: 
•eldpBS is a staircase found in which the slfps a^ of equal Heights.*” 
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and Horticullure in I^pt. * 

" Auociated Labour. —• Sometimes labour is divided amon^ small bodies of 
labourers , add I observed ill Upper Egypt an ingenious device for the equal 
diltfibi)tion of their toil. YWiere a certain number of fellahs had to divide 
’ the work in the fields with an equal ndmber engaged in raising Vater by the 
shadoof, they had made a primitive sort of sundial by sticking a piece of 
w«od into the earth, and marking the hours at appropriate distances by bits 
of chalk. When the shadow reached the given spot, the field labourers took 
the part of the irrigators and so interchanged their employment. I inquired 
how they settled this wiien there was no sunshine, and they said they made 
a siddH ho^ in an earthen vessel, which they filled with water, and when it 
was run out they shifted their work, filling the vessel again to, mfiksure t|he 
Ijkbour of the new comers.” , 


• Commission p/ Ornament in Alexandria. — A correspondent 
itv^ur volume for 1835 (p. 280.) has suggested the idea of a 
society Vor promoting the improvement of .the public taste in 
architectival and rural scenery; and we have shown in the same 
volume ^p. ^83.) that such a society exists at Munich, where 
more attention is paid to public convenience and ornament than 
in any other country in Europe, not even excepting France. We 
were not, however, prepared to meet with an establishment of 
this kind Tn Egy)*lt. 

“ Commission of UrhamrtU in Alexandria. — Among the establishments which 
show the gnuliial progress of iuqirovcinent in Egypt, I cannot avoid mention¬ 
ing the Commission of Ornament in Alexandria, instituted for promoting the 
cleanliness, hcalthfulnesj, and beauty of that important place. I had an 
opportunity of examining the proceedings of the board since its establish- 
fiieiit. It has done much for the well-lx:ing of Alexandria, by providing for 
a freer circulation in the streets, for the ventilation of houses, ^nd generally 
by thp supervision of all buildings erected or proposed. No new building 
can be codSitructed withoift the approval of the board, which is authorised to 
order the removal of all nuisances affecting the public health. The British 
consul-gcnci'di is the permanent president of the commission. It consists of 
some of the Egyptian authorities with a greater number of Europeans. There 
is a civil engineer who is especially attached to it, and the board has been 
instrumental in introducing many improvements and getting rid of many 
nuisances, thus adding much to tbe salubrity of the place. It has received on 
all occasions (he cordial support of the government. The viceroy himself, 
and all the officers of the ^vernment, submit to its ordinances.” 

“ Among the yiteful si^gestions which I understand have emanated from 
this commission, ene has'^beeil the removal of all the cemeteries to without 
the walls*bf Alexandria, The Mussulmans have aow their burial ground; 

. and each Christian sect, Copts and Greeks, Armenians and Catholics, and 
Protestants, as wellsgs Jews, have each a separate resting-place/or their dead, 
at some disftnee fron^the town.” 

, • Periiaps the most interesting part of the whole Report is that 

i^icli relates to education. It occupies above \wenty pages, 
arid is f^jll of the nioet,gratifying details. There ajejitimary 
school! to bb sptead ip all the provinces,According to the popu¬ 
lation; the system ,of 1n|truction is to be thersame in all, apd 
all. children ^re to ^e compelled to undergo it. Bit^for this, 
ahu various othgr interesting sub^eots pf general improvement^ 
must refer to the Report itself. 
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’^otes on Ifrooineial Nwmies. 


Art. V. Notes on Provincial Nurs^ies, W 

lio. 1. The Milford Nursery, near Godaluing. 

Perhaps you will allow me to lay before you and your. numerous readme 
a few remarks I lately made in visiting some of the provincial nurseries; and 
as that at Milford, near Godaiming, belonging to Mr. William Young, was the 
first which I visited, I shall accordingly begin with itr 

The Milford Nursery occupies a beautiful situation about half i^y bc4.veen 
London Mnd Portsmouth, witji the Portsmouth Road running along its 
southern bouhdary. The nifrsery abounds in every description of tree gtne- 
rally used in extensive planting, with an immense numbei; of evergreens, such 
as laurels, yews, cedars, hollies, box, &c. In passing along the road, tife 
general effect of the nursery is very striking, from the appearance of the^- 
tensive pits and green-houses which meet the eye, backed by numcrofis thriving 
young trees, assuming at a distance the character of an evergreen plantation. 
On entering the grounds I was not a little pleased with a fifie s|)ecimen 
of .Ainlperus thuriliera Lhi., forming a beautiiul spreading ,evcr|Teen tree 
feathered to the ground, and hence an appropriate ornament for the lawn, 
or to stand out singly from a grsup where a low-growing tree is required. 
A little further on I observed several fine specimens of J. pheenicea Lin., 
C’upressus sempervirens stricta Arb, Brit., and Taxqs baccata fastigiata 
Art). Brit. In a turf pit not far from these large specimens, 1* saw a fine 
specimen plant^ of r'upressus torulosa Lamb.; and, in pots, above 50 strong 
young plants of this species for sale. Also in pots, several fine specimens of 
that beautiful and, since the winter of 1837-8, scarce tree, C. lusitanica Toum. 
In my opinion this evergreen ought to be in every cpllection of Confferm in 
the country; as also Juniperus exc41sa iV., which forms one of the finest 
trees of all the section C'uprcssinas, attaining a height of 60 ft. with a slightly 
pendent habit.. I have no doubt thaf, from its great elegance, this tree will in a 
few years become plentiful in our nurseries, as, from its extensive geographical 
distribution, seeds might be either procured from the"New or QW \wrld ; 
from the latter, no doubt, through the Calcutta Garden. At present Mr. 
Young’s stock of it appears limited, as 1 only observed a fe^ small plants 
in pots. In Abietinm Mr. Young seems very rich. I saw fine specimens of 
Pinus Banks«d»a Lamb., P. Sabinidua Dou^, P. Coulteri U. Don, P. lon- 
gifolia Roxb., P. canariensis Smith, P. excelsa Wall., P. Lainbcrttdno Doug., 
P. monticola Doug.; with many of the common sorts in large quantities, 
such as P. pumflio Htmkc, P. Laricio Poirt, P. austriaca Heiss, P. Pallaf- 
idna Lamb., &c. &c. Amon^ the rarer dhies I observed A. Sihithidna Wall., 
A. Douglasii Lindl., A. Menziesti Doug., A. cephaldnica Arb, Brit, [now Plcea 
cephaldnica]; and in Picea nearly all the species, r Thcre^ is also a fair pro¬ 
portion of ml the genera belonging to Confferas. * V 

As this is the season of the year when all deciduous vegetation begins to 
fall “ into the sere and yellow leaf,” 1 was not a little nleased in observipg 
the various tmts of autumn, especially in the genus Qudxus (w})ich is here 
rather numerous, counting above thirty species, exclusive of varieties). Q. 
t’nctdria WilU. was in all its beauty, as was also Q. rubra L., with'most.of 
^he same sectioe. There are nome fine full-grown sjrncimcns of American 
C^liercus and aqers in the arboretum of P. B. Webb, Esq.t Milford MoufA;, 
which ({tljo^s the niirsery, and which are now clothed in Yellow, qfai^c, phr- 
tle, nod, and scariet. ** «. * , 

•In a comportnmqt near one of the green-hobses, I observed a numerous 
mhection oC C’ratae'gus Lindl., containing a^out SOt^ecies and varieties, all 
named accjigliDg to the Arboretum^BrUanmeum .- and in a wow not tfarffom 
the above was,a fine assem[)lagfe of pendulous trees, censistjng ofi weeping 
ash, weeping willow, weeping bpech, w«sping elm, weepi^ popW, weepieg 
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laburnum, weqpiriftbirclifanc^hat most beautiful of all weeping trees, the So- 
^Adro jap^iiA^PWqla Arb.Wril, When grafted high, this tree forms one of 
tlfe^most d^ntiu|t‘ livip ,3 wgetable umbrellas imaginable, esMcialJj' when 
trained en paratol. * ' ' 

But leaving with regret the plants of the open air, where I pass over many 
varieties unmentioncd, I will give a hasty glance at the inmates of the green¬ 
house. On entering it, I *was much pleased with a splendid collection of 
heaths, second to none,in England for luxuriance of growth, and the size of 
the specimens. Many were in full flower, and many more in an advanced 
statt. Atdhe end of the house I observed a splendid specimen of Banksia 
spcciosa B, Mag, in full flower. This alwnot was a treat wortl^ gothg to tee. 
There was also a very extraordinary specimen of llhipidodendron piic&tilis 
port. Brit., which sis of a great age, and is sure to arrest the attention of 
evgry visiter. The camellias looked well, as also did a quantity of Ehododen- 
d»on arbeVeum Smith. In one of the pits, the pitcher plant grows luxuriantly; . 
for although this plant has generally been kept in a stpve, yet it will stand in a 
house whey: the thermometer fails below freezing, as I am told the individual 
here did Igst winter ; fur though it had the ice on its leaves as thick as a six¬ 
pence, j’etit dad not suffer from it in the least. 

In a Dutch pit there were above 20 species of Kennedyo and Zichya, 
being nearly all the seats yet introduced iftto this country. There are two or 
throe species quite new that have not yet flowered ; also several other good 
things, am<|ngst which I may notice Pronayn clegans, a climbing plant nearly 
allied to Sollya; also Convolvulus scophrius, one of therarc|tof the genus, 
and perhaps not yet tto be found in any other collection in England, I could 
go on to enumerate many other good and rare plapts which I saw here, but I 
will only notice the following hardy trees and shrubs, which 1 believe are not 
very common in the London nurseries, and which it may be useful to those 
planting arboretiims to know may be had from Mr. Young : Aralia japdnica, 
VVtraphaxis spinosa, Nitraria Schoben, ^adsura japonica, and Pauldwma im- 
perihlis, • 

If I do not meet ^ith a situation soon, it is my intention to visit some of 
the prindijpal nurseries inaliffercnt j»rts of the country, and then perhaps to 
go to Scotland, and you shall hoar from me accordingly. 

Bristol, September, 1840. 


Art. VI. Horn to gel rid of Insects that have attacked the Cacti, By 

M. Emil Sello. 

• • 

(Jranslatdll from the Garten Zeitxmg, by J. L.) 

It is Well kndwn to *ever^ gardener and cultivator of the Cacti, that the 
expulsiofi of the imsects so injjprious and ticstructive to this tribe of plants 
is particularly diiiicult to effect; and it is also a fact, that the scale 
v6iich is found between the spines on the elevated parts and,small protube¬ 
rances of dlany specigs cannot be got rid of, without dcstroving the specimen. 
Peiipiit^ me, then, to make known to you a more suitable method, for the 
^Kpulsion of such injurious insects, than I^ver saw in pyicticc during my 
5)urn»y* , • 

•In the establishment <tf M. Makoy in Li^e, a very simple and, there¬ 
fore, el>sy*miMhod* has bcen'practiscd for a long time jnuBt'^uccc|sfully, 
wilihout the specimens otrwbiuh it was employed sustaining the most triflmg 
injury. Such an opeai^on generall) performed elteVhere^y meant*of 
a .^lal^ brush, or other small kind of instrument, which occu|ies several 
hours, and is Trcqucntly»attended by* tljp injury of the exterior of the 
gluit; tfut h^e iris eflected in the coursexif a few minfltes, without the 
> plant^ sustaining aijy injury whateter. Mflny species of the hfiunijjillaria^ 
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such BS M. rildians, &c., cannot be cleaned witl^a smli brpsh, as this brush 
cannot penetrate between the numerous and Inickly aet spines, whieh arc 
the favourite abodes of the insects. Powder^ ifulphur was also gseff fo 
destroy the fnolesting intruders; but‘this had not only a very disagreeable 
appearance for a long time, but its application was attended with injurious 
consequences to the plants. The simple method, therefore, practised in the 
above establishment cannot be sufficiently rccomitaeHdcd, and I now subjoin 
the directions for its application. On a fine sunny duy take a cactus plant 
which is attacked by an insect, and cover the earth in the pot with a cloth, 
so as to prevent it miling out during the operation ; then make a^boy b<rld it 
or$r a tub or, cask with both hands, and tsikc a good-sized syringe, that has 
a great many small holes at t%e end, and fill it with clean water, but not very 
cold, because, if otherwise, the outer cellular tissue might get a chill ; thep 
■holding the syringe at some distance, let the water play with more or less force 
on the upper part of the plant, and by its gushing and penetrating power, ti'e 
placidly reposing insect^ *are soon roused, and, with all the impurities, are 
washed away without the most trifling injury to the plant. This method, 
however, is not sufficient for the destruction of the scale, because''it sticks so 
firmly on the exterior of the plant, that the force of the stream of water cannot 
remove it; but in order to effect this, it is necessary that the plant should be 
soaked in tobacco juice for several hours before it is syringed; and it is 
understood, that the tobacco juice must not penetrate into the earth in which 
the plant is grown. The scale by this means is killed, b'-t not removed from 
the plant, but which is readily effected by the application of the syringe, as 
above described’; and it is particularly necessary, that a -'ry sunny day should 
be selected for the operation, so as to facilitate the drying of the attacked 
and syringed plant. AH kinds of Echinoc&cti, Melocacti, and Mammillarise 
are the easiest purified in this manner ; also, the Cereus species, when they 
are not too large; but large specimens of Cereus and Opuntia, Epiphy Hum 
■and Pereskuz require, as may easily be understood, the greatest care and atten 
tion. As I ha.'e practised this method of expelling injurious insects myself, on 
different kinds of Cacti, iu the establishment of M. Jacol^Makoy in Lidge, with 
the most perfect success, I can confidcn'lly recommend it as the nost Appli¬ 
cable and worthy of imitation. In one day, with the assistance of a boy, I 
purified a very considerable part of the rich collection of Cacti there. (Garten 
Zeitung, April 11. 1640, p. 118.) 


Aht. VII. Notice of a nexv evergreen coniferous Tree, ^he Tox-rrt/A 

Xaxifhlia. By A. J. Downing, Botanic ,fjarden and Nurseries, 

Newburgh, near New York. , 

I SEND you by the British Queen (in a box among some saTaccnias, 
dionaeas, &c.) what 1 hoj^e you will considci* a treasure, viz. a living plant 
of the beautiful new evergreen tree of Florida, which Dr. Arnott (Annals ^if 
Nat. Hist., v6l. i. p. 12G.) has named in compliment to our i’<stinguished 
fi'iend Dr. Torrey, the first of American botanists. Th'/s is the first and 6nly 
specimen that has yet been sent across the Atlantic. There ace no [fiants •of 
itjn any other ectablishment iC this country, and froifi' the absolute^^os^^ 
bmty o( penetrating to its habitat in Florida, abandoned a^ that terriIory>dt 
present'is.to.the ravages of the Indians, I fearith'£t this rpost intetesfing new 
tree will be rare ix botanic gardens for a consider^' le time to come.' 1 t^ust 
yc]f will receive this specimen in good condjdon, a^d that, after figuring it, 
you may be-'able to place it in a favourably situamn for its future growth. 
As it comA/'om the North of Floirda, there can^, scarcely a doubt offits 
hardiness in dt? climate of V^gland; and it will probabfy, therefore, in time 
prove a ipost . valuable addition^ to the erboretum of Britan. I learn from 
•Dt’vsTifrrey, that h's former correspondeqt in Florida, who collec^'ed tfce very* 
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few living specimens we have (of wliic^ this sent is one), states that it is a 
rapid-growing tree, attaining* the altitude of 40 or 50 feet, and forming a 
8i^ptrb,rich green pyran^idall head of foliage.. The latter you wilhperceive 
somewhat resembles that of the yewt But the general afipehrance of the 
tree, in a gardenssquc point of view, is perhaps between that of the ZUxus 
bvcata and our .d'bies canadensis. I regret that I am only able to send 
a single specimen to England at present, but assure you it is quite the choicest 
botanical novelty in the country. — A. J. Domiing. Botanic Garden and Nur- 
seriet, Newburgh, near f^ew Vorh, Sept. 30. 1840. 

The plan|, about 18 in. high, was brought to Bayswatcr on Oct. the 27tb, 
in excellent condition; and, being afraid oS neglecting so valuable S treasure, 
qnd besides wishing that it might be speedily pr^agated, we deemed it test 
to present it to oiv esteemed friend Alderman Masters, of the Canterbury 
Nursery, who, from his great skill end success in propagating rare plants, 
wifi, we doubt not, soon be able to produce some young torreyas for sale. . 
The dionsea arrived in excellent condition, and also ^e sarracenias; and for 
the whole we are very deeply indebted to Mr. Downing, 

We are also deeply indebted to Dr. Torrey, for we find by his letter, dated 
Oct. 1., tlfet the plant we have received was his “ only living specimen,” and 
that, at the request of his friend Mr. Downing, he let that gentleman have it 
to send to us. Dr. Tosrey also accompaitied the plant with a section of the 
trunk of the tree, which we have also received. It is between 6 in. and 7 in. in 
diameter, aqd IJ in.^n depth, the grain much coarser than that of the yew, 
though finer than that of the /Ibietinae, unless we except Hnus Cembra. — 
Cemd. , * 

The following notice respecting the Torreya, ijp taken from Dr. Arnott’s 
paper in the Anna/n of Natural llhtory. 

. 71 




Torrcuntnxifbna Arnottin Ann. 
Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 126., Hook. 
Icon. Plant, vol. iii. t. 232. and 
233., and our Jig. 74. andy%. 75. 
natural size; 7%xus monthna 
Nutt., but not oAVilld.; Thxintm 
Jiichard} is * Sative oft Middle 
Florida, where^it wfft diseyvered 
in 18.35. It is so abundant about 
, ' • Aspalaga, tmt it is, sawed ilMo 

planks ^nd timber. “ It differs ftom Pododtrpus by the erect fertjje flowers ; 
anirfrom 27ixus^y the wa*t of the flesH^ eplarged cup or disc Iii which the 
seed of that gbnus Is immersed, and by the allthers tongfi^r-lobed and di- 
jrildiate, an^ inserted by a pedicle otf an axi#, which is a? length •elongated' 
It is of fromo in. to Ifhin. -illf diameter, ajid from ^0 ft, to 46ft. nigh. 
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' 'Orttnn^ Oraves ^East Elorida. 

wkh numerous spreading branches, ihd ramuli dividing trichotomously ; its 
appearance at a distance is not unfihe that of ^nus canadensist The wood 
is dense and close-grained, lie^vy for one of thi(ifapii|y, and in old tr^sSif a 
reddish colottr, like that of Jiinfpcru^virginiana ; it is of a strong and pecu¬ 
liar odour, especially when bruised or burned ; hence it is frequently called, in 
die country where it grows, “ stinking cedar.’’ It makes excellent rtdls, apd 
it is not liable to the attack of insects. A blood-red turpentine, of a pasty 
consistence, flows sparingly from the bark ; it is soluble in alcohol, forming a 
deep clear solution j when heated, it evolves a vefy powerful terebinthme 
but unpleasant odour. The foliage is much like that of 7'kxuf canadpnsis 
aiyl Podbeirpus iaxifolius, onl}' iiie leaves are larger. The npe fruit, or 
rather seed, is as large as a flptmeg, with beautifully ruminated albumen,* thp 
inflexions of the brown investing membrane penetrating through the white 
albumen about half way to the axis ; a structure which alone will sepamfe 
it from Tlixus, nor, indeed, has it (so far as I know) been observed in V>y 
other of the family. There is no fleshy cup, but the external doat of the 
seed itself is fleshy, or rather leathery, and covers the whole, leaving a mi¬ 
nute perforation at the summit. Tiie seed, deprived of its succulent external 
covenng, strongly resembles the gland of a large acorn, as wc^l aslhc fruit of 
7%xus nudfera Ktpnipf. figured in Richard’s ilfem. on the Conifcrce, tab. 2. 
(Ann. Nat, Hut,, p. 129.) 


Aht. VIII. On the Orange Groves of East Florida, By Alexander 

Gordon. 

4 

In a communication to the Gardcnct^s^Magazine for 1828, 
p. 463., 1 recollect liaving made some remarks on the gratifica¬ 
tion 1 derived from viewing the luxuriance of the orange trees 
in East Fldrida. Having recently returned from exploring that 
country to a very considerable e,xtent, prpbable more ^an« ever 
was accomplished by a Pale face (according to the Indian 
phrase) before, I shall therefore trouble you with a few remarks 
on that subject, but more particular!} as respects the city of St. 
Augustine, which has been long famed for its oranges, and witli 
which I was so highly gratified on the 1st of Jan. 1828, as al¬ 
luded to by you in the Eneyclopredid if Gat dening. , ■> 

1 may here remark that all over East Florida natural groves 
of the orange abound, but at St. August'ne thft cultivation of 
that fruit was carried to a great extent, particularly byUhe Mi- 
norcain portion of tfie population. St. Augustine is one of the 
oldest, if ryjt the very oldest city within the jcrisdiction of die 
United States, and has long been a place of great relbrt for in¬ 
valids afflicted by pulmonary and bronchial complaints. * Filed 
xjsited this city in 1828 afid 1831, and lam free to confe«8«iJ w^s 
in {leqfect rapluces with its diversified bei^uties. If theii^appeafe<l 
likC(e rustic village, tlfe white houses peeiy/ig frfim alnmiff groves 
ef orange trees,, which grew in the^gVeatest luxuriance;*the 
cfustered‘’boughs, covered with their,goTdeS-coloured fruitj’yield- 
in^ a ri^ harvest to the o^u8rs, and affiA'ding a (l^lightful sliade 
to the foreigCn ^invalid, fvbere he j:ooled his fevered limbs, acid 
• health from the perfutg^;! ajmosphn’y, wltile the eaP 
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was gratified and the feelings soothed by the various notes of 
tltjt deKgRtful songstress the mocking-bird: but alas! on my visit 
duriitg the past sprirfg (1838), an vain did I look fb» these rural 
bowers, so gratifying to the eye, and invigorating to the system. 
Not a single tree of any magnitude to indicate its former gran¬ 
deur. The imagination could scarcely conceive such a perfect 
metamorphosis. For a long period the orange trees had flourished 
witjiout interruption from frosts or other casualties. The city 
of St. Augustine was peculiarly faVour^le for this sem*-tropical 
4ruit. The soil is naturally sandy, but rich in calcareous and 
Vegetable deposits, consequently well calculated for horticultural 
rsuits. For years the orange had become the staple commo-. 
dityof’the city’s commerce; immense quantities were annually 
grown apd exported. Numerous groves of young trees weje 
planted/and 10,000 dollars had been refused for a grove con¬ 
sisting of only two or three acres. Extensive nurseries could 
scarcely supply th« demand for yohng trees. A vast and lucra¬ 
tive field opened to the enterprising horticulturist. On the 
native ofange ^ere engrafted the choicest varieties of other 
climes. The A^norcain population had been accustomed to 
depend on the produce of their little grones of eight or ten trees 
to purchase their coffee and other necessaries from the stores 
(shops), so that, without either toil or care, their wants were 
^mply supplied by the hand of nature, but 

" There came a frost — a withering frost.” 

During \he month of February 183.5, East Florida was visited 
by a Severn frost, much more severe than any before experienced. 
A cutting north-west wind blew ten days in succession, but more 
violently for about three days. During this period the mercury 
sank 7° below zero. The St. John’s river was frozen several 
vods from the shore, and^iffbrded the inhabitants a spectacle as 
new as it Vas distr^sing. The orange, the fig, and all kinds 
of fruit trees^w’ere killed to the ground. The wild or native 
orangc^ufferrtl equally <^ith those cultivated, at all events as far 
south as Lake George, which lies between 28“ and 29° north 
latitude. The inhabitants of St. Augustine were thus deprived 
at ,one f(?ll swoop of their chief dependence for support. But 
dniing my late visit to that city, I was happy to find they were 
not di^ouraged, for there were man}* thousands »f young trees 
fl§w r^dy for*plantin^ out, and in a few years .mere it i| to be 
hoped* St. .iugistine will again exhibit «ts wonted tSppeaijince, 
and the citizens reap the reward of their laud^bje perseveran*^. 
The eranges growifHere*were considered decidedly swperioi^to 
thise Imported from tl^ West Indies, and as a long’^j^riod has 
elapseiF since tl#y experienced so calailnitons a visitation (1 be¬ 
lieve not since 1775-6), it certainly worth while to persevere.,' 
184?l. . Dec.. J ’’ x x 
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At a former period there was an es^ensive Botanic Garden 
here; it was enclosed by a formidable ^one wall, anil F beligv^ 
was establislied by Governor While. Thil place now serfes as 
a pen for a herd of swine; which, with the exception of a few 
decaying fruit trees, appear the only inhabitants of a spot once 
devoted to the choicest gifts of Flora- 

In conclusion, I may remark, the city of St. Augustine is most 
pleasantly situated, two miles back from the Atlantic, nearcthe 
sotfthern point of a peyimuht, and is almost surrounded .by 
water; defended from the surf by Anastasia Island, which is 
just high enough to anwer this end, but sufhcienlly low to admit 
the refreshing breezes and a view of the ocean. The situatil^t 
is peculiarly serene, .healthy, and pleasant. The climate is de- 
Ij^htful; snow is almost unknown, and slight frosts ki general 
are only felt for one or two months in the year, and j. understood 
many winters pass without discovering the least symptom of 
frost. In the summer seasoh the air is ten pered daily by the 
sea breezes, while the laud breezes render the evening cool and 
pleasant. 

New York; Dec. 9. 18.38. 


REVIEWS. 

« 

t* 

A ax. I. Trhite de la Composition et de TOrnement des Jardins avee 
1(51 Planches reprdsenlant en plus dc 6{X) Figures des Plpnst des 
Jardins, des Fabriques propres a leur Decoration et des Machines 
pour Slever les Eaux, Sfc. 2 vols. oblong 4'to, text pp«223, and 1 
vol. of plates. Paris, Audot, 1839. ^ 

Thourii there is not much in this work that will be new to the English 
reader conversant with the literature of ]uudsca|>e-garduniug ami garden 
architecture,_ yet it contains such an asscrfiblagc of engniviugs of ground 
plans, elevations, and viewfij having reference to gardening and Airal improve¬ 
ment, as is not to be found in any other work. Inliome respects it resembles 
the grand work of Hirschfeld^ so frequently fuotod in th^diistorical part of 
our Enepdopeedia of Gardening, but it also includes much of whal, is con¬ 
tained in the Ideenmagazid, published in Leipsk: between 1779 and 1805, and 
noticed in one of our early volumes. The letterpress contains, i. A (llan^c 
at the History*of Gardens; ii. Different Kinds of Gardens; ip. Of Situ¬ 
ations in general j iv. Of particular Situations ; v. Climate and Tem¬ 
perature ; VI, Of measuring Ground and taking Plans; vii. (^f • the 
Kitchen-garden and Orchard;*.viii. Of Mixed Gardens; ix. Of BptaMte 
Gardens; x. Of. Symmetrical Gardens; xi. Of Florists’ .Gardens, mid rfJf 
a Rosafi'uni^v xii. * Of Landscape Gardens; .xfti. Of Gfu-dene^ of grdgt 
ExtenS, including n cosmop&ite garden; xiv. Of (^oolo^cal AardciTs; xv. 
Ofc a Cottage Omeg ^ xvi. Of a Ferine Orneo; * xvu. I’reparations for lay¬ 
ing^ out a Landscape Garden; xviii. Emnloymellf'and Arrangement of 
Plants ; xc^. Of artificial Pcrspccl^c, inclading^rees withcibscure ^low&s, 
and trees with .conspicuous powers; xx. Evergreens v xxj, Of. Water; 
.^xii. Of l^cks; .XXIII. Ornamental (Jkinstructions of different kinds, ia- 
•ludips°ho‘t-houseH,, dwellings of every kib.d, from the vitia to file cottage,* 
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bridges, orn^ental strifctuifSB, and structures for play, such as roundabouts, 
swings, ike. . 

Th» volume of plates Is lory neatly executbd, and there is scarcely a gar- 
<lening work of any note which has not been made to contribute'to its en¬ 
richment. The plate which we like best is the view of the gardens of Levens 
Mall, Westmoreland, which forms the frontispiece to the volume of text. 


Aiw. Iljt Traite des Vdgitaux qui composent f Agriculture, 8fC. 
Treatise on the Plants which are cWfivqjted in Agricrfture, Plant¬ 
ing, and Gardening; containing the mOst striking Characters, the 
Points of Diil'el'ence, and the Qualities and Uses of all Plants, more 
^particularly those little known or deserving of Culture; followed 
by Chnsidcrations respecting Nurseries Plantations, and a 
Monthly Journal of Work to he done in the Forest, the Garden, 
and the Farm. By C. Tollard ain6. Seedsman and Nurserymafl, 
M.D.,*and»Member of many Societies. Small 8vo, pp. 913; 2d 
edition. Paris, printed for the hy him at his 

Seed-shop, Ituc de la Pciletcrie, and by Colas, Bookseller, Hue 
Dauphine. 1838. Price 6 francs. 

This may be considered as a similar work to the lion Jardhiier, but, inas¬ 
much as it treats of% greater number of plants, it is in a botanical point of 
view more comprehensive. On comparing letter •^. of the Index of the one 
with letter A. of the other, we find above fifty articles in the Trailc which are 
not in the lion Jardhiierf and three or four in the lion Jarilinier which sue not 
in the Trnilc. Nevertheless there is a greater quantity of matter in the Hon 
Vardiiiier, and perhaps on the whole it m»y be considered as less botanical,but 
more practical, that is, treating more at length of culture. Bofh appear to us 
exceyent works, and well deserving of patronage. The paper on which the 
Traite is*|*intcd, and thefype used,%re both greatly superior to those of the 
Bon ,/ardinier, which is surely worthy of being put on a par with the Traite 
in these particulars. 

Aiit. III. Exposition de Fleurs et d’aulres Produits de VHorticulture 
el do I’AgriculUire. PampJij 8vo, pp. 43, 2 folding and 2 octavo 
* plates. Lyons, 184p. , 

Among the collections of plants noted as remarkable are, that of MM. Charles 
Martin, i^urdin, IJ Co., which contained 177 species ; that of M. Nerard aine, 
which contained 168 species; that of M. Adrien Sejjeclauze, which contained 
194 species ; that of M. (luillof pferc, 254 species; that of M. Armand, 166 
sppeies ; and a nunyier of others. Several grafting instrument^ garden seats, 
fountiiins, v^d some agricultural implements and plans of gardens, were exhi¬ 
bited, engravings of feme of which articles are given in the plates. On the 
whote, the exhibition contained a great many plants, some of which, such as 
Mahmtarg, would hav€ been considered rare, imd almost all Of them valuable, 
iiT£ngland. • _ , • , 

. The firs%platc ci^^ibits titc potato onion (/d'liiuin Cepa sterilis^, propagated 
by fitting the oulb acrosshwo or three lines above the platO, when a nfimW 
of offsets ore developed frpm t])c centre; the second and nhird contain scuffe 
grafting instruments; an# the fqprth, views of garden seats, fountains, con- 
tui^^mccfi for Jetut iTeaa, vajes for plants;»and a jardiniere, or bo«Tor plants, 
all in iron or qppper* We have sent the paiflpbiict to Mr. Austen of the New 
Hoad, who manuf^tures fountains at well as*statuary work, to a&rd him a 
Thancesof B&juirinig flew ideas^from^. “ ‘ 
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I . 

Art. IV. The Flora of Yorkshire. By Ifenry Baines, Sub-curator 
to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. .8vo, pp. 159,''twt) maps. 
London, k840. ‘ c ‘ 

Thr botanical riches of Yorkshire, the author informs us, “ are little known 
to the public in general, though the county contains many rare species.” _ ,, 

“ It is not merely because of its large geographical area that Yorkshire is 
more rich in vegetable forms than most other English counties : its surface 
exhibits several distinct characters of soil and stnitificatiou, accompanied by 
gradations of elevation, from the sea-shore to mountains of 210(^ and ftven 
26^ ft. Wgli; its climate varies accordingly; and it lies in such a geogra¬ 
phical position os to unite, in^ considerable degree, the clraracters of Scoaish 
and English vegetation. , 

” The mean temperature of York, which is about 50 ft. above the sea, ii 
very nearly 48° Fahr., and there is little variation in different parts of ^e 
county, except what uncipiul elevation above the sea occasions. The effect 
of this on Mickle Fell, Sie highest mountain in York.shirc, may be estimated 
at 8° of Fahr., so that the extremes of mean temperature in Yorkshire vary 
from 40° to 48°. From similar data we may state the range of highest mean 
daily temperature, in the shade (in July), at from 54° to 02°; and the range of 
lowest mean daily temperature (in* January) at 25° t<j 8.‘}°. The most pre¬ 
valent winds are south-easterly during all the year, exce|)ting about a month 
after the vernal equinox, when, in all the eastern parts, porth-easterly winds 
prevail. The quantity of rain falling at York is 24 inches, and it is below the 
average of the county, of which the western parts are thq most rainy. 

“ Of 1002 flowering phpits noticed in the catalogue, only three are pe¬ 
culiar to Yorkshire, viz.: — Arabis hispidu, Dryas octopetala, and Juncus 
polycephalus. ' , 

“ One not peculiar to the county, flowers no where else in England, viz., 
Cornus succica. , 

“ Twelve atf ain in Yorkshire their*^southern limits, viz.: — 

Actma spicata Kibes petrxum* JJartsia alpina* 

Potcntilla fruticosa* Saxifraga uifibrosa • Rhinanthus emjoi^ 

Rosa sarmentacca Saxifrage hirculu.s* Tricntalis enropa: 

Sedum villosuin* Gentiana verna* Tofieldia fialnstris* 

“ It is interesting to observe that of thosej'he greater proportion, marked 
by the asterisk, occur only in the most northerly and mountainous districts of 
the county.” 

There are in Yorkshire “ six principal physical regions, which correspond to 
as many great groups of the subjacent mineral aggregates. SeveraJ of these mat 
require further subdivision; as, for example, the greA central vale, from which 
the low terrace of magnesian kmestone which limits it on. (he west may be 
separated. We must also notice the line of sc». coaSt, and thus we shall have 
eight botanical divisions, yiz.:— 1. The North-Western or Mountain Lime¬ 
stone district. 2. The South-Western or Coal district. 3. The Magnesian 
Limestone tr^ct. 4. The great central Vale. 5. Thcc North-Eastern «r 
Oolitic Hills. 0. The Chalk Wolds or South-Eastern ^ills. 7. die district 
of Holdcrness. 8. The Sea Coast,” 

These extracts will show the very interesting nature of the work betorC jifs, 
w)iich may be cflhracterised as ‘one of the most scientinc local Britii^ ^lo'r^ 
yet Duhlishcd. • . . . • 

Apt. V. Bverif fadif her own Flower-Gardeagf. Addressed to the 
Industrious and Economical only. «Bv L^isa Jqhnson. .^2gjio, 
pp. 1 So <id edit. Londqn„1^0. 

CoMPiLED,_ tlie,authoress infqrms us, ^r many of her companions who rp- 
^uir,p • work in a spiall compass, not del^^ged with Latint^ords afcd tcghnica]* , 
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terms. L>have end^veiirc^, the taif authoress says, “ to meet their views; 
and my {ilatl of Floriculture may be carried into effect by any Lady who can 
doftiUjand the services ,<>f old man, a woman, or a stout boy.” We are 
happy to find that so meritorious fl work has already arrived at a third 
edition. Every author and publisher knows that this is worth a page of 
fiilogium. 


AftT. VI. 2'he Eastern Arboretum, or Rural Register of all the 
remarkable Trees, Seats, Gardens^ in the County of Noi^lk. 
By .Tames (Trigor. Illustrated by dryings of trees, etchea on 
copper, by It Ninham. Nos. II., III., and IV. 8vo, 9 plates. 
London ; ’July, August, and September, 1840. Is. each. 

* (Continued from p. 601.^ , 

Oun Trees. —No. I. The British Oak. Quercus/fdbur//:, the Quer- 
cus (icdifnculyta of ll'i/ld. and Arh. Brit. —Out of much that is interesting on 
this tree, we quote the following passage : —“ Various opinions are abroad 
respecting the best i|^dc of fonning forests of oak; some maintaining that 
it is indispensably necessary, in order to preserve the native vigour of the 
tree, that plantatiqps, if possible, should be sown, whilst others recommend 
the ordinary practice of planting. We are aware, from ex|)erieiice, that 
frequent transplantation has a tendency to subdue and softeffi that rigidity of 
fibre which all young trees jiossess : in the casj of the crab-tree, it lessens 
the sharpness and sourness of its fruit; and it is well known that in Spain 
and I’ortugal, where tiygc plantations of the chestnut are made, the practiec 
of frequently shifting tlie trees is resorted to, for the purposes both of ehcck- 
• ing their growth tmd freeing the nuts from that woody taste which they 
otherwise have. It ameliorates and Subdues the wildness ^f their native 
character, and it must have a corresponding effect on the texture of their 
tmi3er.* allut, notwithstanding all^his, our convietion is, that, if a tree is 
trunsplantcJ finally liefore it loses the power of forming to itself a new tap¬ 
root, as it in called, it is immaterial whether it rise in the forest from seed or 
plant. An oak, for exaimile, that is jilanted and replanted often in the 
nursery, before being placed iif its final destination, has a bushy, matted root, 
and has no such power: it will never shoot up vigorously ; the top, in 
sympathy with the root, will break into numerous branchlets and form a 
■round-headed tree. Great card must therefore be taken to give every en¬ 
couragement* by pruning, to the principal shoot, in order that it may have 
always a decided asccndinicy over the others.” 

Our belief is, ^lat tree# so circuinstaiiccd, after being removed to where thev 
are fina^ to remain, and firnuy established there, and cut down to the ground, 
will throw out a taproot, and»bccomo in all resiftcts as vigorous as if they 
Iiad been raised on the spot from the acorn. 

A Day at Thorfe, ifc., “ the Itichmond of Norfolk.”—“ Altogether, this 
place reminds us of %ome of those delightful scenes met with about the great 
metropolis of England, espeeiaily in the neighbourhood of Kensington and 
■Cliyswator. Notting-llill and Caimlcn-IIill »rc very like Thorpe; the vilUis 
<ij:e tft the same«8tyle, and the inhabitants of a similar gradg — men generSlIy 
joT refine^ taste, who carr;ptUeir weahh out of the city with th^, a/ld beat it 
out at* leisuA;, ndl in ejfibroidered gold, but iff the shap# of garden!^ trees, 
and flowers; objects in wffiicli there is a lasting heartlqfl^satisfaction, wh^h 
rise around them in afttt’yeare, speaking a language in which thwe is notfiing 
tMht roproaches#which tells theiff that tlijjre is, after all, something#good in the, 
human beait^ and ^hat thW labour has net ^ecn in vain.” We must pass 
aver the remainder of this delightful chapter, which describes the seats ofi 
’Col. {larvAy, ColfMoncy, CaptaiijBlakiston, C.Jecks, Esq.,'J. Pbstk, JCsq^ 
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the Rev. W. Frost, C. Weston, Esq.,*. Sir W. lister, the .Rev. O. Straeey, 

G. D. Gardiner, Esq., J. Kitson, Esq., N. Mickleiliwait, Esq., TjiT..Bernev, 
Esq., Misses Lloyd, H. Custance, Esq., arid sojrie ,others. We shall^ omj 
give the dimensions of one or two of tbti.largcst trees, viz., a pinaster, usually 
called a stove pine, CO ft. high, with a trunk 10 ft. in circumference; a yew, 
S^ft. in circumference; /'dpulus canescems, ll-Jft. in circumference; ati 
o^, with a trunk ICi ft. in circumference, and another lOJ ft. in circum¬ 
ference, with its branches spreading over a circle of 102 yards. An engraving 
is given of a silver fir 83 ft. high, with a trunk 4 ft. in diameter. 

Our Trect. —No. 2. The Wild Pine. Pimis sylvcstris. — Mr. Griyor is Ijsrc 
morf than* usually eloquent anej mstructive; his brothers, the liighly re¬ 
spectable nurserymen of Elg^i and Forres, being extensive dealers in Ihc, 
seed and plants of the true lughland variety of this most useful of all Eu-’ 
ropcan trees. An engraving is given of a specimen at Keswiek, the scat of* 

H. Birkbeck, Esq., which has a trunk 12 ft. in circumference, clear ^jf 
branches to the height of 80 ft., with a wild branching head, “ like itif kindred 
on the sides of the Norwegian or Highland hills.” 

Holhham Park, the Seat of the Earl of Leicester. —“ Long befofb reaching 
the hall, you enter by one of the many magnificent gatcw.ays, whi^j ushers 
you at once into scenes which ordinary people take care to have grouped 
immediately around their dwellings. iV profusion of exotic plants decorates the 
walks on each side.” This appears to be mure in the French style than any 
thing we recollect to have seen in England; and as faf. as wc can decide, 
without being on the spot, wc should say it is in bad taste, fur reasons which 
we shall give when speaking of French villas. In describing llolkham, jtistice 
is done to the enlightened liberality of its proprietor, who may truly be said 
to be universally loved and admired. 

“ On approaching the Hall, the scene partakes of dipt heavy grandeur which 

time usually bestows on old plantations.Who can look abroad on this 

rich domain without priding himself on his national character, that there should, 
be found in ouf. land spirits so far c/mobled above the common throng, as to 
prepare for posterity such an inheritance as this is ? Let it be remembered, 
that it was not the aiding of Nature, but Jhcr total sqhjugation, that Jiad tti be 
accomplished before this place was brought to its present perfection; the 
country here being once a cheerless barren desert, — she had Jo be over¬ 
come, and led out in a way which she knew not before; and, certainly, every 
trace that wc can discern of her having het.\ so conducted, besfieaks the 
guidance of a masterly hand. Wc at once associate such work witli the best 
efforts of philanthropy. It is far removed above every thing pertaining to 
earthly titles and orders. It is the work of good men; and, though wc may, 
run the risk of being accounted an enthusiast in thpsc mattcrs,*n’e maintain 
that there is a heavenly-mindedness, even, pervading such employment, which 
the ordinary objects of fame afe but indifferently endued frith. What are 
all the triumphs of man over man, carrying only death and "desolation with 
them, compared to tliis ptaceful conquest of (country, leaving it stored with 
life, and rich in arborescent grandeur ? The simple announcement in¬ 
scribed over the entrance of this Hall is, that ‘ This scat,'on an o^cn barren 
estate, was planned, planted, built, decorated, and inhabited in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, by Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester.’ ” v . . 

Among the remarkable trees afi, Fopulus canescens, a magnificent specimcini 
of'which an engrpving is given ; several very large and old oaks, witiftfonkit 
averaging IGft. in cifcumfercnce, and from 631^. tb 70ft. high; anf.clm 14ft. 

6 in. circumfcrfaice ; maifjr specimens of f2uerq>is /'lix “ beldirdted all 
ot;^r England ” for, their magnitude and bcautv ;* some having trunks 12|ft. 
in dircumferance, with branches overspreading^'a clll^e of 34 yards. »Com- 
mon oaks, ^Ipnted by the present groprietdl, now measure 8 ft. in circuAi^ 
fCTcnce ; a midljerry, in the kuchwn-garden, trainc’d agaiq,st a ^vnll, .extends 
p)ycr a space of 10 J ft.; “ butf in order induce the tree to produce fruit;, 
(tie j;oi*ngc'r shoots have b,ef4i shortened of^latc years.” IVb pass wver pumc-' 
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roll* interesting passage* to^ive two sentences froin Mr. Gngor's contnunoD. 

In oui*optnion, then, this eastern dwelling has no rival, cither at home or 
^oiwl, to which in a.jy Inspect wjp can compare it. It sfands alone, a 
nionuincnt of English opulence arid taste.” 

Our Trees. — No. 3. liHiila ilba and li. a. pettdula. — The proper 
f)rovincc of this trt“c, Mr. (irigor remarks, “ is amongst rocks and ravines, 
or by sonic glassy stream far away from the haunts of men ; for we can never 
bring ourselves to thiijk tliat it a|)pcars at home beside our dwellings.” In 
tills sentiment we concur, and the reason is, that, like Mr. Origor, we have 
bcfti in tjic habit of seeing the birch in its native habitats in mountainous 
cogntrics, and the associations thus estifblishjd in tlie mind .ore*o peculiar 
•and so strong, that we never have been able to consider the common birch a 
^t inhabitant of ornamental grounds of any description. Persons wlio are 
n|tivcs of the’ level fertile country of England, wo know, have no such 
associat\pns. 

“ The most remarkable trees of the weeping spcbk’s in Britain are grouped 
about thc^indhorn, a noble and rapiil river near to Forres, in the North of 
Scotland^ where the tree rises to the height of from 60 ft. to 70 ft., and girting 
on an average about 11 ft. Some of the branches of those trees display 
pendent masses of sfiray 10 ft. in length, adding a graceful variety of verdure 
to scenes in themselvws of great beauty.”* 

“ We are sorry to banish such an object from our homes; but it cannot, 
with any pfopriety,*l>c introduced in our cultivated lawns. It has little fellow- 
.ship with other trees: even with the weeping willow, a tre^ which in many 
respects it rcsenibljs, it forms a very unsuitable companion. It seems as if 
Nature had peculiarly de.signed this tree only to £11 up scenes which, in her 
haste, she had left in an unfinished, or rather in a rugged state j for it is in such 
places exclusively that we naturally find it.” 

“ There is no tree which, when fairly started, will so completely overcome 
•the evil effects of greensward, weeds, Inyducss of soil, or the usual results of 
negligence in rearing timber. This arises from an admiralih: provision of 
n.utiire, in having formed its bark much harder, or at least more durable, than 
its wood.* It is peculiarly, then, tllb tree of the waste and the desert, where 
it may be planted and left to contend successfully with all adverse circum¬ 
stances.” • 

Slrallim Park, the Seat of l^hert j\{arsham, —This place, celebrated 

for upwards of a century, on account of its plantations of oaks, pines, and 
most other kinds of trees, Mr. (Srigor justly observes, may be characterised 
as “ the Arboretum of Norfolk.” K. Marsham, Esq., F.K.S., grandfather 
to the prcseijt proprietor, was ixJrn in 1707, began to plant before he had 
attained the age of manl^od, and died at the*age of 90. It is easy to con¬ 
ceive, that, um^r such circumstances. Stratton Park must be covered w'ith 
magiiifiqpnt tree^i, and siArh, iideed, is the case, as appears both by the dimen¬ 
sions given in our Arlmretum, which were sent us by II. Marsham, Esq., the 
present proprietor, and by thfi more numerous details in Mr. Grigor's work. 
To this work we jriust refer the reader, though we cannot resist the tempt¬ 
ation of giving one or two dimensions. A cedar of Lebanon* planted when 
I j'ft. high, in 1747^ has a trunk of 44 ft. high free from branches, which 
iIicAsdl'es, at 2 yards from the ground, 12 ft. 2 in. in circumference. The 
4icigju of this tree, Ulrich is one of the hmuilonicst in England, is 79 ft., ^d 
t*com:ains 10 liVads of timber. A silver fir is 105 ft. high,, another^ 104It.; 
n*sprujelr ^ft.^ a com?m»u holly 00ft., witj) a t unk 5J&. 
fci^ncc, and 25 ft. in leiiyth; a sweet chestnut 75 ft. higl»; a weepin^^ birch 
girting 14ft. lOin., “.a potria and graceful object;” e» beech, of which cm 
engraving is given, has I trunk p ft. iu diameter at 1 ft. from th<*ground,*nnd 
o^ead*which c»vcra*a spage of 104 yarls in circumference. i\i{tCr paying a 
ju.st tribute tf thecrecs in general on this eltalifi, Mr. Grigorvibserves : “ We 
^sometimes wondq; why it is not general amcyigst our public societies devoteij' 
to inwirovAnent. eiflier to offer ocizes for the finest trees upon our iRnds. cC 
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appoint judges to report upon the appearancefpf 6ur various estates, — a 
mode of distinguishing betwixt the diligent and careless in those gt'caf mattery, 
which could pot fail to be attended with bencfi/)al eesults. In our oitinfon, 
then, the planting of trees forms the best of subjects for rewards. We have 
been led to make these remarks simply from seeing so many tine old trees toge¬ 
ther, and the high state of culture the young ones upon this estate exhibit, 
great care having been evidently bestowed upon them as to their selection, 
pruning, and the distances at which they stand from cadi other, so as to admit 
the free air amongst their leaves. The trees here, from their displaying such 
grandeur, arc creating a taste for such objects amongst some of air pro^rie- 
tort in this neighbourhood ; and< wC trust that when an arboretum shall lipvc 
become an indispensable accompaniment to every country seat, this feeling will 
be still more extensively promoted.” • • 

Ti-eet of Hevingham, Ayhham, cjc. — Around the ancient chiirch of Ilevif g- 
ham there are some magnificent old trees of the sweet chestnut in tl)c dccliife 
of life. Mr. Grigor mantions the tradition of a forest of sweet chestnuts 
having formerly existed in the neighbourhood of the nietropol's, but on 
further research he w'ill find that the trees and the timber bclie^d to be 
chestnut was the ehestnut oak (<2. scssilifiora), whieh is still'.he indigenous 
species of oak to the north of tlic metropolis, and the grain of the wood of 
which bears a close resemblance to lihat of the sweet clcstnut. In truth, the 
timber of the sweet chestnut, after the tree has attained a diameter of 18 in. 
or 2 ft., is seldom fit for any thing but fuel. The woodt when yciung, how¬ 
ever, is durable, and is much used in England for hop-poles, and) when large, 
for gate-posts; in France, for props to vines, and, spiit>into laths, for trellis- 
work to fruit-walls, and for, trellis fences. Laths of young trees, from 6 in. to 
loin, in diameter, unpainted, will last as trclliswork for 10 or 12 years. 
Speaking of the seat of the Ucv. Mr. Eulwcr at Ailshain, “ a place which 
e.xhibits many works of a fine taste,” a sweet ehestnut is recorded as 7 ft. 2 in. 
in circumference, with a beautiful regular head, which was raised from a mil? 
planted as years ago. The soil here is very favourable to the growth of trees, 
and ” eminently adapted for a private arboretum. It might be commenced 
with a collection of the various species <Jf Cratiegi*,, Pinus, PaviiH, 6ic., ’and 
extended by degrees until a specimen of each of our finer trees was included 
in it. As already observed, we firmly believe that the tlay is nolfvcry dintant, 
when all our landowners will generally betake^licmselves to the work of form¬ 
ing arboretiims, and, consequently, of perfecting their estates by planting. The 
establishment of arboretums all over the land will be productive of two 
grand results,— the improvement of our country and climate. There will 
then be a sort of millennial perfection arrived at. The barrel^ districts wiK 
rejoice in plenty, and the parceled wilderness will l)t^ the luxuriant spreading 
evergreen. The seasons of Ita^' will be transferred to Engli^id, and England’s 
warmth and genial clime will be felt within the ^viiitiy North!” , 

In conclusion, we cannot sufficiently recommend this work a« one of 
instruction and cntcrtainihcnt, not only to thC inhabitant of Norfolk, but to 
all lovers of nature, gardens, and trees. With Mr. Origon “ we pity the man 
who displays ito fondness for trees—who inquires not alter them at all; be¬ 
cause he is robbing himself of one of the gretitest sources of enjoyment that 
nature has placed within the reach of the human kini 

*- 


Art^VII. * M^nographte du Genre Cornell^, Sje* A‘ Moifogrpph 
jOf the Genus, Qaincllia, and a complete' Treatise on its Culture, 
Oescription, and Classification. By the lierl^zc. Jd ed. 

8vo, pii4^37, 4 coloured platas. Pans, 1£40. • PrR;e .5 francs.*' 

, Tbf. first edifiof of this work was noticed with commendation in our voluiwc 
^or 18J8, p. 290., and we there also gave a summary of Itil authdl’s mede ol 
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classification and description. This second edition contains 17 new articles 
on culture, tod more than 200 descriptions of new varieties. The total num- 
BeJ df scribed in the work i8|508, all of which* are in possession .of the author, 
and cultivated by him in the Rue de f Arcade in Paris, to a very high degree 
of perfection. This we can testify, having seen them, in company with the 
siutiior, in .Tuly last. Besides these 508 named kinds, the Abbe lias numerous 
seedlings which have not yet flowered, and which will furnish food for new 
names, and future edi^ons of the Monograph. The work has been in exten¬ 
sive demand both in Europe and America, and has been translated into Eng¬ 
lish Gcrn]pn, and Russian. More in its favour it is unnecessary say. 


‘Art. VIII. ‘A ^Freatise on Agriculture and Dairy Husbandry. By 
,*James .Jackson, author of various Prize Essays of the Highland 
and Agricultural* Society of Scotland. 8 t 40, pp. 116, numerous 
woodciits. Edinburgh, copyright work published in connexion 
with People’s Editions by W. and 11. Chambers; London, Orr and 
Co.; 184«. &. 6d. 

This is an cpitoii)^ of the whole avE of British field culture, drawn up 
with great skill and care by an author evidently well acquainted with the lite¬ 
rature of {igricultivc. as well as its science and practice. We can safely 
venture to affirm tlrat there is no modern work on the sam^subjeet so good 
and so chetip. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Gcnfral Notices. , 

The shilled Gardener rises in his position and means as hortieidtural science 
miiltiplib.* its inventions* The gifrdener who was once a mere labourer 
becomes the director of labourers. The work of his hands diminishes, and 
that of his iK'ain incre.ascs, and brings him a better remuneration, lie is ad¬ 
vanced above his poor fellow-1 Jwiircr, whose bones and sinews have to com¬ 
pete with the spade, the mattock, and the wheelbarrow. The unskilled 
gardener has to stand the brunt of ceaseless improvements and changes, which 
press him downwards, while thqy heave others upwards. It may still be the 
ri'act that the^condition of the lulAjiiriiig gardener is much above that of his 
forefather ; but, then, hc^ changed is the whole state of society! If abso¬ 
lutely better, he is comparatively worse. Aod, moreover, if he be not edu¬ 
cated ir^thc mojc that Woulik most benefit him, there is a kind of education 
continu^ly going on which is not lost upon him. ^There ought not to exist 
in this country a numerous rticc of unskilled gardeners or labourers of any 
4cscription. So Ijng as it does exist, we arc treading upon gunpowder. The 
permanent safety of society, through all its ranks, and in all its institutions, 

IS contingent upon tTie instruction of the poorer classes. Everyone should be 
nuriif training to become a skilled, instead of an unskilled, labourer, by which 
mTone lie can be put in the way to avail himifelf of that cotnmon heritage* of 
Improveincnt frdm which he is now excluded. (Morn, C/iro,n.,E<yt.I0. ^apted.) 

. * Presertation of’^ Grain *or‘ Seeds. — At the Academy of SMences, Paris, 
.Ti^ya 8th, M.*Granicr adiressed to the Academy an explanttioh of his iliethod 
of preserving corn for^gg*pff iods. The corn was wc*l winnowed, andJfbt 
in a Vfcssei or room partly Tcm from damp, the external air excluded, and ' 
tifen sfllplmric •cid Hitrodgced by mcamaof burning sulphur witWB, as is done * 
in this oDuntiy for#whitening peeled wickerJkarfs. If many insects should be 
found to be destroyed by this racthed, pulvvised charcoal should, be mixed* 
'witli 4he ctirn to gaViate the |flfecjt».of putrefaction. M. Granier had k^lrcorfi ^ 
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ax ;vt!ar8 perfeclXv good \>y a tencwaA of this o])Cvtiofi once a,year. (hiurrirv 
<ri8arrf{?, August /. Itf40.) ' * 

Pumpkin Sugar. — M. L. IltfIFiiian, iy Iltingai^, Ims procurecJ a patcNt Tor 
tlie mnnufoctnre of sugar from pumpkins, ami he ami M. Eincric Devuy have 
established a small nianutactory of the article in Zaindor, in which they hav(! 
already obtained 40 cwt. of sugar from pumpkins, a small part of which they 
have also refined : I cwt. of pumpkins yields as much sugar ns 1 cwt. of beet¬ 
root j but the space of a hcctar, vi/., 2 acres, 1 rood,>and lio perches, yields 
three or four times more pumpkins (according to the weight) than l>cct-root, 
the space gccupicd by the Indian corn growing between the row»'not hftng 
included. 8 cwt. of sugar couljl befaisedon 1000 s(juare toise.s, from wi)jch 
a weight of 200 cwt. of pumidiin.s is obtained, and sometimes even 260 cwt.. 
of pumpkins. M. IToffman has obtained from between 'M and 27 ewt. ot 
pumpkins, 1 cwt. of sugar, and as much syrup. In making the sugar, ti\e 
pumpkins are cut in pieces, and then witli the rind arc rubbed on grating, 
the same as is u.sed for Ue'et-root: and the seeds, which produce an excellent 
oil, are kept separate. I lb. of oil is obtained from 5 lb. of seed. The juice is 
obtained from the grated pumpkins in the same manner as from ^eet-root. 
M. Hoffmann obtained from an indifferent press 82 lb. of Juice, containing a 
proportion of sugar of from S° to 10^'’, according to Baunce. This juice is far 
preferable to that of beet-root, because it docs not so soon lose its virtue, 
but remains good for 24 hours. It is purified and cleared with animal matter, 
and the pumpkin juice is boiled in the same manner at that o£ beet-root. 
Every machine jntended for the above manufactory should be so constructed 
as to cut the pum|)kins to pieces before they are grated. •> 

Sheep prefer the refuse of the pumpkin to that of beet-root, which retpiires 
a well-cultivated soil, while the former will thrive on one that is less so. The 
beet-root is calculated for the north, and for moist atmospheres, and the other 
is more adapted for the south. In the French colonies, and in the Isle of 
Bourbon, a kind of pumpkin is foundtwhich produces much more saccharine’ 
matter than oib' most esteemed sorts ; but it cannot he compared to the sugar¬ 
cane, which has the incomparable advantage of producing fuel for boiling itiyiwu 
juice.— Af. Holst. Moscow. (Translated Por the (raAtcncr's AlngaziitA^y 3.\,.) 

'rhe Bokhara Clover. — The small packet of seed which _vou presented to 
the Marquess of Northampton in 18.'1{) was e(|iially divided between our 
gardener and myself. I had my portion of I'-hc seed set singly, at a 3 ’ard 
apart, in rather poor stiff soil, in His Lordship’s private nursery. Above 
forty plants came up, and about half of these were eaten off) while in the 
seed leaf, by some species of insect. Frovi the rapidity with which the 
seedlings disappeared, plant after plant, I ajjyrchcnd that if thl,s clover shall 
ever come to be raised from Ithe seed in £nglanil,*as an agricultural crop, 
much disappointment will be experienced on account of it^seeming liability 
to the attacks of insects. The greatest height which it attained {vith me, 
during the first summer (1^830), w’as from 5 ft. to 0 ft. But I musfc observe 
here, that, long before it reaches this hcight,*it becomes so hard and woody 
as to be totally unfit to use as fodder for cattle. When pli’nted out singly, as 
my plants were'i the habit of growth is rather elegant. !^rom the S'ain stems, 
which are numerous, proceed a profusion of irregularly situated lateral stems, 
which, as well as the main ones, terminate in a flower spike ; and again these 
laterals are fnrni2iied with numerous lateral flower spikes, and still tj^&nlanl 
does ntjt look cunfpsed or crowded. The avcruge length'of the spikes.'is 
from 5 in. tof>in., and each«rpike supports froln sixty to* eighty sfnnil white 
and sdentlcss papiKonaceous flowers ; but, if a hg;n(.Tul of the stems, whev. in 
M wer, arc cut and 'left in the shade for thes matt^ of two days, a strong 
agreeable snfeif is emitted, exactly resembling, that oi AntKox&nthiiin bdoca- 
tum. Dui?n 5 fhe past summer, my*,dants grew Sdi. to 10 ftbliigh : tClose*n 
the gardens at’Castle Asliby^wficre the soil is much rithcr, ccaclfcd from 
'JO ft. to 12 ft., in'height. Tov.ards thG commencement,of last winter, 1, 
^iscftv&cd that thi» plant was not an aDniM.li us } had supposed, aifd thetelbrc 
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I determined on ellowiiig l»lf n dozen of the roots to take theii^banw i» 
the erouBii fcr the winter, without giving them any protection. They mqgan 
ti iic^it forth very stronji, ai|d very early in the spring. In fact, some shoots 
were 1 in. long by the middle of Decctnber, looking through the ground not 
unlike asparagus in the spring. With me, the stems were 1 ft. long before the 
•omnion red clover began.to show signs of vegetation. 

Should the Bokhara clover ever come to be useful in British agriculture, 
no advantage need he expected from it if allowed to grow to its full height, 
which is reputed to be 16 ft. The advantage will be found in the frequency 
with whichjit may be cut, and the weight of the crop, which must be very 
gre^t. In the gardens at Ca-stle Ashby, w* liail a row of the plants cut down 
four times, each cutting being from 18 in. to 2 if. high j and, even now, a fifth 
flitting may be had taller than any of the former cuttings, only it is more 
woody and mo'Vc covered with flower. 

»l have^saved from six plants, this summer, :l lb. of good seed, and I think 
there is nearly as muhh at the gardens. Seed, hawever, will be of little 
consequent, as the plant may be struck from cuttings in any number iii 
the open border, without shade or shelter. 1 made six to seven hundred 
cuttings in August, and they have mostly rooted, and put_ out shoots, more 
tlian 20 in. now, and are all in full flower. 

The shoots when y^iung, and not niofc than from 2 ft. to 3 ft. long, are 
sfrong, and very succulent. I have tried horses and cattle with it several 
times, but ^hey do^ot seem to relish it, leaving it for almost anything that 
is green. It is but fair, however, to say that my trials i^ere made only 
after the plants hadscoiunienced flowering, and I believe, if it were cut and 
given before it gets too rank to the taste, they w«nid not refuse it. My at¬ 
tention was at first attracted to the Bukhara clover only on account of the 
great height it was said to grow to, 16ft.; and, as it only ciune to little more 
than half that height with me during the first summer, 1 felt disafipointed, and 
iiecmnc quite careless about it altogether^ However, upon finding out that it 
was at least biennial, and, further, when I found such a quantity of succulent 
vegetable matter produced so early in the spring, I began to consider whether 
it mi^ht tift be of some advantage teethe sheep fanner. In the course of next 
.sca.suu, from my present .stock of plants, I shall have ample opportunity of 
ascertaining siorc fully the properties of the new vegetable, meanwhile I should 
be glad of any advice as to the ^est mode of cultivation. —J. Mimro. 


Akt. II., Domestic Notices. 

. ENGLAND. . 

Effucts of the Winter'of 1837-8, — I have been much iutcrcsted with Dr. 
Lindley’s niasterlf and w#ll-aiyanged paper (p. ITS.) on the “ Eflects of the 
Winter <Jf 1837-8.” Cultivators of trees and shrubs ought to consider them¬ 
selves much indebted to him fes* the extensive infoftnation which it contains, 
and also fur the systematic mode in which it is conveyed. It appears from 
tins, as wc|L as othdil' accounts, that plants suffered much more%bout London, 
than they did in thlk neighbourhood, during that memorable winter. Most 
psobab^ they were more excited by the previous mild weather, than ours 
w6re in'Lancashire. 'For the future this may be guarded against, in u grqpt 
i^vustrf, by plawng all plants not perfectly hardy in such situation as will 
gife them«the full benefit 8f «unshine in sumi acr, but shade in wiiAer, and 
shelter from sform throughout the whole year. The last ic an all impbrtant 
requisite, as we can all testify^ who experienced the daesdful effects of tke 
hurricane of Jan. 9. IsSS'up’on all exposed plants, but more ptfrticularly upon 
tJiAcveagreens vuithirkits fiijj'ce sfveep. ^ large bush of Photfnia^rrulata, in 
my gnrdim, Iqjt mq^t of its leaves in that st»rnj,and in spring the extremities 
most of the branches were found*to be dqjdTor the length of 9 in., though,' 
Hot.ajwig »f it w^killcd injhe pjcceding winter. If thg llorticultiffal, So» 
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ciety would raise before their conservative wall • scften oP hardy evergreens, 
of the height requisite for giving the required shade and shelter A tHc tendy 
shrubs trained upon it, they ^tonld fipd themstlveS iHjnefitcd by it <■) The 
occurrence of another severe season. Shrub and tree nurslings so situated 
would be in a great measure proof against a sudden fall of temperature, the 
screen before the sun guarding against unseasonabic'cxcitcmcnt as effectually 
as any high and breezy locality, and furni,shing shelter at the same time. 

If I recollect rightly, you have somewhere [?] spolxn of the sun shining 
in winter time upon the plants trained on the conservative wall in the Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s Gtwdcn as bciim beneficial, but I beg to eorrw.’t yoil*on 
thaf point; and, had you beeq hfcrdin 1838, my garden would have fiirniidicd 
you with reasons for submission under the correction, particularly by meansi 
of camellias and EdwfirdsiVr mlcrophy^la with a cover Over hcail, and Lu 
gustrum lucidum without any sort of cover’or protection, but sheltered Ix^h 
from winter sun and storm. The latter plant has now a flower spike upon 
it. Edw&rdsio chiiensisr 'though well protected, but not similarly to E. mi- 
cropli^'lla, died. i> 

I hope you will give us a chapter on the winter of 1837-8, in yonj intended 
supplement to that work by which you arc to be known heitcafter: need I 
name the Arboretum Jlrilamicum ? read it, as it appeared in numbers, with 
unwearied attention, and 1 remain your debtor for theKnformation acquired. 
— Ji. Tongue. Forton Cottage, near Lmiraster, Oct. 18. 1840. 

Curtailing the alleged S])ecies of Herbaceous Plants. —«I wish Or. Lindloy 
or yourself wov-ld exercise the same assiduity with regard to curtitiling the 
number of species of herbaceous plants, as you have prafseworthily employed 
in diminishing the species <rf shrul)s and trees. I am sure there is much ne¬ 
cessity for the labour in the yl'ster, .Vaxifraga, and Oclphlnium families. 1 
sec Oelphinium mcsoleiicum ranks as a species ki the s|)ecimcn page of 
Paxton’s Pocket Dictionart/, which appeared in your review of that work ; 
your llortus Jiritaiinicus also gives it tlie same rank : yet it does not conic? 
true from seed; Whilst on this subject, let me say that Tiola flavicifrnis, 
which is suspected to be only a variety of K canina, is not deserving of.such 
suspicion, and appears to me not to rflerit degrafiation ; on thesbgrounds, 
that it flowers later, by a month or so, than K canina, and disappears entirely 
in the winter, which is not the case with V. canina, its stems an® part of the 
leaves, at least, being visible in winter. I lufc grown two plants of F. flavi- 
edrnis in my garden two or three years ; plants which I collected from llos- 
sall Warren, near the new town of ]<'lcctwood, at the mouth of the Wyre ; 
and of V. canina 1 have had too many jilants, and am now discarding it us a 
nuisance. So you see I have had ample m'eans of comparing tly: two.— Id.* 
The Crop of Ajtjiles in this neighbourhood has b^!n unusually large, and, as 
far as I can judge from travelling 150 miles to the west, ful^v equal through¬ 
out the country. The load is so great as to reef lire profis to support the 
branches. The apple higglers bought the orchards in a lump, not thinking it 
worth while to measure them. 1 have heard fnat inferior apples were so low 
as a shilling a sack. — It. Lowndes, liinfield, lierks, Oct^ Hd. 1840. e 
(^lercus peJunculdta. — Have you remarked that one spccies*:of oak has 
been covered with acorns, 1 mean that growing upon a long stalk; whilst' on 
the short stalk there arc few or none. I noticed it very distinctly in the Ndw 
Fprest as I passiAialong, but Ifere, where we have only those two J^iijils ^ 
commoq use, the fqpt is indisputably so, though ,in llillin^bcar Park 1 <;ib- 
served some \>f the short stc'ks with a tolerabib crop of l^uit, ^ut*chp acorns 
very sbiall. — Jdeht. 

Art. III. RetfpspecliSie Crilicisni. 

Naked Barhf^. (p. 312.)-* I Send some observations that hare o<*urred to 
*€ne on netusing tht article (p. 342.) on flaked barley. Tim fate of the nakC)],, 
^Ipedes of barley (vf which there are so«aral),is a singi^r on^. ^Tkey arc 
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decidedly superior to *hc ^overec! barley with respect to the quality of die 
grain; wi equal measure weighs alxmt a fifth more. The absence of skin 
Mst, render the meal ^wyiter and better ;• in short, every (lody agrees in 
praiMng them, and vet they have nentir been brought into general cultivation. 
I speak at least of France ; two species, the large with two rows, and the 
omiall, or celestial barley .(orge ef'leste), have for a long time been tried and 
reeommended, and I know of no locality where they have become market 
grain. To what must this be attributed ? Is it only to the force of habit, and 
to the difficulty whicn, often without any other reason, new things find in 
obtaining^ place beside the old, or have these sorts of naked barley any 
obvious defect which may have prcventeif their adoption ? I am inclinad to 
, believe that both causes have had their effect here; but 1 cannot decidedly 
j^settle the question. Though 1 sow every year a certain extent of these 
sDccics for the commercial collection of the house, 1 have never compared 
^cm sufficiently exactly with the common barley, to judge with cerbiinty of ■ 
their reshective merit.* These crops have, however* furnished me with some 
ideas, wii^h 1 now communicate to you. 

The huge naked barley, or nuked two-rowed barley (orge nue distique), 
(that toVhiqji the article in the Gm-d. Mag. refers), is the largest in the 
grain of the naked sorts; the car is fine, long, and well filled ; it is the earliest 
surt of barley', and perhaps of all graiW^ Opposed to these qualities it has 
sonic ilcfects ; the straw, scarcely so high as that of the common barley, is 
less strouj^in the 4 alk ; it is subject to fall over, and to shed its seed, and to 
become entangled, which renders mowing very inconvcnicnt,^and causes loss. 
Hut the greatest disadvantage consists in the difficulty of thrashing; the grain 
adheres so strongly to the axis that it can only b« separated by the strokes of 
the flail; and the straw after this operation is broken and good for little. An 
eminent agriculturist, the late Marquis of Barbai’^ois, author of a small vo- 
linuc full of good observations, says that he has rejected this naked barley on 
•account of this defect, notwithstanding^its other advantages. lu the part of 
Berry where he resided (the neighbourhood of Buzan(ais),«barlcy straw is 
considered the best of all for horses, and reserved for their fodder. This was 
ccrtllinly 41 great disadvintage in tl* naked bsu-Iey ; in richer districts, where 
this straw is in less estimation, the detriment may not be so great. 

The siiialk species, or urge celeste, is also difficult to thrash, but less so 
than the preceding; the grain is smaller, fairer, and more delicate. It sends 
up many shouts ; the straw is nighcr than that of common barley, larger, and 
firmer in the ground. From these qualities it seems to be superior to the 
precciliug species, but it is more tenacious of the quality of the soil. In a 
aniddling soil, part of the cur cannot escape from the sheath, and is abortive. 

It has besides the defects^f reproducing for a iTmg time successive shouts, so 
that there arc ^me quite young and herbqceous at the root when the first 
stalks arc ripe. , Notwittstai^ling this, good crops have been obtaincxl, and I 
think Olathe whole it is a good grain. About twenty-five years ago this spe¬ 
cies was very much increased^nd noticed, in Belgium, under the names of 

S ir lie Mai, JHe iPEgyptc, and Bli dc Cent Jours. The cultivation of it was 
cn enco|^'agcd by the government; I do not know if it haslicpt its ground 
sinl'c. * 

• htve also tried the barley of Nepal, or trifurcate barley, in the fields for 
Aolu^ears, so rcmifikablc fur its singular ftirs without beards. The steaks 
*se «trcmely tlikk, the leaves very broad. The grain is (shorter, and not 
sd find an that o^ the t\fu qireceding species^ In 18.3^ it yielded a produce 
eq^jal iB weigRt to that ofkcoimnon barley. I do not yet fanoW what tR think 
of It. I understand from Lawson, that in 8 cotluml«they were toler^ly 
well pleased with it. ^ ^ 

shbll conckide by enymerming th«n different species and sifrieties with * 
naked giains ^hicl^ we now possess: — 

The large naki^ barley (JTordeuJIi dfsticham niidum). 

2. Tke small, or getestial, barley .(i£f. vulgarc niidum ; IIs coel^ste Lim .), 
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3. The naked barley, Risso. Straw shorter than /he |^rcccding; car yellower ; 

grain rather larger, shorter, of the consistency ot that of the large naked 
barley. I received it froei the late M. l{i|BO,<under the name o^ (.*g‘c 
celeste, but it differs considerably from that of the North. 

4. The barley of Guimalaye (in Taurida). Fine car similar to that of /I. 

vulgare vemuui; straw of a good height, ripens earlier than that of org* 
celeste; grain greenish. It was lately given to me by M.T’epin, Princi¬ 
pal of the School of Botany at the Jardin du \loi, and appears to bo 
very good. 

5. The barley of Guimalaye, with purple grain. Sub-variety of thciprecedilig; 

, the satne, origin. , • ^ 

These three varieties (,), 4, 5.) belong, like No. 2., to the species i/., 
vulgare X>/h. •. , 

6. The barley of Nepal, or trifurcate (//. trifurcatiim Ser.). ' , 

Besides these some new varieties have lately arrived at the Jardin d<i« 

Plantes, among seeds received from Abyssinia. A po'rtion of each has been 
sent to us. VVe shall sow them next spring. ^ 

You will see that there is room for further study and experiments, in order 
to arrive at the exact appreciation of the merit of the naked bailey in general, 
and of the different species and varieties in particular. A great number of 
trials have been made on Nos. 1 and* 2., but the greater,part of them have not 
been followed up sufficiently, and very few of the statements have been laid 
before the public. ,i , 

The great fault of almost all has been the not bringing one or more of the 
old species into 'comparison. This would be the only means of obtaining ideas 
on the subject, perfectly ust^id and satisfactory to the_minds of practical men, 
— Vihnoriu. Paris, Scpl, 1840. 


Art. IV. Queries and Answers. 

The Cause oJ'Curl in the Leaves of Vines, (p. 5C8.)—A subscriber at Knighls- 
bridge (p. 5C8.) wishes to know the cavsc of the ^url in the leavcjj {if Hues. 
Whenever vine leaves flag, they are sure to curl afterwards, as the sap is stag¬ 
nated, and the reins of the leaves get contracted when in a drqfiping state; 
and the sap being checked causes a curl and rough surface all over the leaves. 
The flagging of vine leaves is caused in many 4 ays; viz. from the roots being 
injured, from vineries being kept too hot when the leaves are young and 
tender, and the sap being excited so us not to be able to supply all the wood; 
from heavy cropping, or from keeping too muth wood in the vines.— IViUiatu 
Wilson, lilagdon Gardens, JVorthumber/and, Oct. 14. .1840. •’ 


Art. V. Biographical Memoir of Charles Augustus Schell, ln{eiiUanf 
of the Royal Cardens of the Kingdom <f Bavaria. 

Died on the <10th of July, 1840, in consequence of an apliplectic jjt, Charles 
Augustus Sckcll, garden director of the kingdom of BaVana. The name of 
Sckell is so celebrated among landscape-gardeners and friends of gardening, 
and the deceased ];;as, himselh cccitributcd so much to support and extend tha 
saffie fame, that a,short notice of his death cannot he out of ^lace in ia* 
terestin^ pugeft. ^ . 

Evec to the foiuth generation the fiunily of Sckfll has uistiilguishdd itjelf 
in^.ardening, and thp {ipplication of its principles and for nearly a hundred 
yeads, the grendfather, grandchildren, and great gran'dflfdldren have been celc- 
, brated in t^s branch of knowledge their i^rvicqs to the ckief of BavaAi. 
The deceaseu's qpcle, Frederi^ Lewis von Sckell, effected the/nost»for the 
•art, at a time wneq the nation showed g disinclination for the old French 
&yle„o6gafdemng; and he, by renewing it, and particulaH£ in this Soijtli o.* 
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of Charles Augiistm Schell. 

Germany, produced a most |;stlieticul%i}cct in tbe'art of landscape-garJcni'n^. 
Munich is indebted to liiin tor its beautiful gardens; the English garden, the 
^»lcy at Nymphenburg, l^cderstein, and the improvements in tfap Royal 
tiardens; and his name wilrevur livetn the grateful recollection of the public 


•” 1 '*i*'*~ r' Y”**’*** V.4Icutuoi-aiiccs, iiavt: aiwuys 

reirtaincu faithful to the prototype of their master and friend; and, by more 
fully cstablishiug and extending his principles, Imve, to the present day, cre- 
dit^Iy su|^)orted one of the most beautiful and comprehensive departments 
in the art of gardening. Much of this mcait js due to the deceased. lie #vas 
J)or*i in 1794 at Karlsbcrg, near ZwcibrUckcff, where his father, Matthew 
Sckcll, was gardener to the Duke Cliarics of ZweilirUcken, and towards the 
ciul of the lasir century came to Munich, when the king, Maximilian Joseph, 
sj^ceeded to the electorate of Bavaria. His father was appointed head 
gardener* at Nympheilburg, wliere he eflectually realised his brother’s inten¬ 
tions. Preceded by such men, and guided by their example, young Sckell 
grew up amid the favourable auspices of his future greatness ; but he had 
originaily*but Jittlc inclination for the art of gardening, and on leaving the 
gyinna.siuiu in Munich, wished to continue his studies at the High School, 
wlicn, in 1811, a varjpty of circumstances induced him to succeed to this 
hereditary profession. After a regular apprenticeship he visited the most 
celebrated gardens ijj Germany, Holland, and France, and stayed a long time in 
England in the Botanic Garden at J£.ew, and at Lee and Kennedy’s at Ham¬ 
mersmith. The bot^nty of his sovereign also enabled liim tef travel in Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, with a view of pursuing his syndics, and to make himsdf 
thoroughly acquainted with the noble and simple style of landscape-gardening 
practised t)y Kent and ]|}rown. The death of his father, in 1817, called him 
suddenly home, where he succeeded to his place as royal gardener at 
^ymphenhurg. He had the good fortune to be under his uncle’s directions 
till 18!J3, during which time he became* more fully conversant with the art, 
and gave proofs of his acquired knowledge. At that time the gai’dens at 
NynlfjhcsJjurg were very yiuch improved, many new scenes formed, and many 
tasteiid gardens belonging to private individuals were laid out. The hot- 
lionsc and gyien-huuse plants at Nymphenburg which had been collected by 
his uncle, and also by liiinself on his journeys, and through the various con¬ 
nexions he had formed, increaftd so rapidly, that it was found necessary to 
make a conssiderahlc addition to the houses, and which was readily effected by 
the hcncficenco of the king. 

• On the dcatli of his uncle in' 4823, the king, Maximilian, appointed him 
Inspector of*the Itoyal Gardens. In fullillin^ this high office he remained 
faithful to his taste for lantiscapc-gardening, ami making an annual jonrncy 
to the romantic^cgions,of Ij^avaria, he there found the best models for 
gardcns,%ills, waterfalls, groups of trees, &c. 

The cniff scene of Sckcll’s labours of late years Ifts been in Munich; such as 
the garden belonging tothe lluhmcshalle in the Theresenweise, the Pinakothek, 
tne garden^ of several institutions, and of rich private individmfts ; and in Kis- 
singeu, the gardens df the baths there. In the Euglisli garden, and also in 
Nyinplfenburg, he has formed many heaiitiful scenes, which give evidence of 
iluJ pure taste and tafents of the deceased. Haring the seventeen years whi^h 
lit hall file inana^ment of the Koyal Nurseries, they were Qjund to increase 
iti*value aad extent; and %he fruit and veget^e depai^mcntst wer# greatly 

a ovdU, am? new sorts #itroduced. To all those acquainted' with the dif¬ 
lies of the soil and cliiflatc of Munich for gardeniiig» it will be evid^t 
what share of merit is fllliG to tlie services of Sckell. • • ^ 

. His Majesty tj|c King of3avdt-ia valiM^ his labours, and rew^4ed him by 
raising him tjj the^ffice of Royal Garden Bir^tor in 1833,<vmrwith an in- 
csease to his salary', and, in 1837, he#vas elevated to the ofike of intendaut of 
911 Ro^al G-Mens in the kjj^dom of Bavaria. Iffi this hoiAu^iblfli 
situation*he liv«dJill his deatlT, wfiich at so carly«n age called him to another 
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state of existence. He was a mild anti Just master, an affectionate husband, 
and a faithful friend. He is therefore worthy of the tears shed to‘his«memory 
by those who_ are left behind. • Peace be to lik a^hes! — L, C. S. (fOiticyi 
Zeiiung, 1840'. ‘ 


Art. VI. Provincial HorticuUuriil Societies 

OoR notices this year, as in that preceding, commence with November 1. 

1839, and extend to Novefnber 1. 1840; and, as before, we have only 
given details when we have been enabled to do so through the Ip-ndnes^* of 
thcciiecrctanes of societies in sendilig tis newspapers. The total niimbct of 
societies noticed last year was^—England, 121 ; Wales, 1 ; (Channel Islands.. 
2; Scotland, 2A; and Ireland, 14. This year the numbers noticed arc,—i 
England, 102; Wales, 1 ; Channel Islands, 2; Scotland, 10 ; and Ireland, ; 
by which it appears that there is a falling off of about one fifth part but thi>« 
apparent result is probably owing to the indifference of the local secretaries 
in sending local newspapers containing accounts of the meetings the pro¬ 
vincial societies to our own and other Journals. 

ENGLAND. 

TVtc Horlicullural Socie/j/ of Londtn. — Abstracts of the proceedings w’ill be 
found in p. 318. ‘ 

The IKc*/ London Garde?iers' Association for mutnaJ /ws/r«r/)(»w.—Abstracts 
of the proceedings will be found in p. 172..313. 379. 420, and OIL' 

The Royal Bhtajiic Society of Loa^yn. — Notices of th^ proceedings will be 
be found in p. 321. 514. 

Bedi'ORDshire.— Riggfeswade Horlicidlural Society. —April 27. Sec 
Card. Gaz., 1840, p. 328.— July 24. Itnd., p. 511. 

Berkshire Royal Ilorlieulturat Society. — Alay 27. 'See Jbid., 1840, p. 3C0. 
Bl'CKINOiiamsiiike. — llarlwcll Gooseberry Show. — Aug. 10. Ibid.,. 
p. 535. ^ 

CAMBRinGESiiiRE.— IlorlicuUurtd Society. — Autumn show', 1839. See 
Ibid., 1839, p. 820. — Spring show, 1840,. Ibid., 1^40, p. 210. ^ ^ 

The Cambridge Ilorlicuttural I’cie was held July 1(5., when the following 
cottagers’ prizes were awarded : — best collection of vegetables,^Vm. Glurke, 
Bourne; second best ditto, Ellis Lawson, Bourse; third best ditto, Peter 
Fuller, Great Abington; fourth best ditto, Tfios. Shclford, ditto : filth best 
ditto, John Saunders, Bourne; sixth best ditto, .James Blows, ditto. The 
company included all the most influential and fashionable people of the county, 
aqd the numbers admitted amounted to uptviirds of 5500, {Farm. Journ^ 
July 20.) ‘ .. * 

Cambridge Jforlicidtural Fete. — Sept. 11. Sec Gard. Gaz., 1840, p. 599. 
Cambridge Annual Dahlia Shdw. //»«/., p. 017. ^ ' 

Cambridge Florists' Society. — Sipt. 28. Sec' Ibid., p. 004.' • 

Cheshire. — Chester Floricutlnral and llarlicullural Society. —il 2 )ril 29. 

1840. See Jitd., 1840, p. 311. 

' Nortlnuich Floricuttural and llorticidtural Society. — £ipring show. Sec 
76id., 1840, p. 311. < » 

Sandbach Floricultural and IlorticuUural Society. — May 15. Sc*i Ibid., 
1840, p. 351. ^ • c 

^Stockport Annual Tulip Show. — May 10. See Ibid., 1840, p. 319.^ 0 
CoRywALb- —- Royal Horticultural Society of (Us nwedl. — The fiiyt meeting 
this season was h^ld at Trur^ on May 15. Among,the fldVvcr^in thfc room, 
t^re was not an^^i^iig which, from its rarity or its novelty, would call for Jiar- 
t^lar remarki' "rhe following cottagers’ prize/werdiRyarded :—Best nosegay 
geraniums, , 2 . 1 !. 6(/., Francis Green, Kenwyn. ^ Best six tulips 2s. 0d.„ Jossph 
Tamblyn, SJt. t/larfs. Best nonegSy of wallflowfcrs (double). 2*. Qd., John 
Eudey, Illogan. .Best no6et;ay of stoqjts (double). 2j.* John Bond, Kcp. 
n?s(igay of flowers, 3r., John EudeyIllogan. Best 4ix appk9.s, oC 1839J 
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• 

5*., Nicholas Scpbell, JCca. Best^sjk turnips, 1840, 5t., Heniy Lobb, St 
(iluvias j second ditto, of., Peter Murton, St. Gluvias. Best three lettuces, 
Peter Murton, St. Gluvias. Best six onions, 5g., 1840, John Gay, 
Feoc* ; second ditto, uittc^ 6rf., aThoinas' Gay, Feock. Best six leeks, 
Thomas Merifield, St. Mary’s; second ditto, 2s. Crf., John Eudey, Illogan. 
Ji^t six carrots, 1840, 2*. 6d., Peter Murton, St. Giuvias. Bc-jt dish of 
^inach, 6i(., Walter Lance, St. Miiry*-s. Best two cabba^s, 5s., Richard 
Pearce, Illogan; second ditto, 6d„ Samuel Martin, Mylor. Best twelve 
potatoe.s, of the growth of 1840, 7s. 6d., John Ejidey, Illogan. Best basket of 
vejietables. of sorts, 7s. 6d,, John Eudey, Illogan ; second ditto, 5».„Peter 
Murton, m. Gluvias. ^ ^ 

, iSxfras. Rhubarb, 2s. 6d., Henry LobbJ ^t. Gluvias; ^ibach, 2s.*6d., 
^ilenry Lobb, St. (jluvisis ; eschalots, 2*. 6d., George Marks, Kenwyn; apples, 
&. Od., Jaines.Trcvena, St. Gluvias ; gooseberries (of one sort), 2s. (id., John 
Imxton, Kenwyn; heartsease, 2s. 6d., James Luxton, Kenwyn. (IVesf 
May 27.5 • , 

Tlie se^nd exhibition of this Society was held oh July 17., at Falmouth. 
The show of plants and flowers was a very good, though by no means a large, 
one; antf the attendance was tolerably numerous, and highly respectable. The 
vegetables anu fruits shown by the cottagers were especially worthy of notice 
and of commendation; for, without possessing the means which wealth will 
always command, to Sdopt every kind of valuable suggestion that the advance¬ 
ment of science m^y aflbrd, the cottagers’ productions were barely excelled by 
their more wealthy competitors. This state of things is most satisfactory on 
more grounds than^one, and it is witli pleasure that we again record a 
fact which is not now asserted fur the first time. (Ibid., July 24.) 

The third and last meeting of the season wdk held on September 15. at 
Truro, and, in spite of the stormy state of the weather, there was a very 
numerous and fashionable attendance of visiters from all parts of the county. 

• The appearance of the room was unusually gay, although the supply of plants 
was not BO large as is frequently so9ii. The pUlars, and underneath the 
gallery, were tastily festooned, and there were two very ffcautiful devices 
exllibitci^ which presen(fd a coup feed that was highly gratifying. The first 
was a very large and elegant device, formed of dahlias ^ Mr. Treseder, the 
present ocq^ipant of the gardens formerly belonging to Lewis Haubuz, Esq. 
This was behind the president’s chair, and in the centre cf the room. The 
design embraced, inter aha, tht words “ Victoria Hex ;"but although we can¬ 
not praise Mr. Treseder’s Latin, which perhaps 'he docs not wish to have 
praised, we may justly say he deserves great credit for his beautiful and varied 

• display of this elegant flower. ’At the bottom of the room stood the other 
device, fornibd of diflerent flowers, and consisting of the initials ■“ V. R. ik.” 
These were surmounted*with a cro'wn. This device was exhibited by George 
Nicolls Siminoflk, Esq.,^nd obtained for tbilt gentleman the silver medal, — 
anothc'l stimulus in addition fo the many he has already received for his success¬ 
ful cultivation of botanical science. The orchidaceous plants, though small as 
^o the supply, were select. There was a new species, named Maxillaria Skin- 
neri, by Mr. Bateillan, in compliment to its discoverer, G. Une -Skinner, Esq., 
of Guatemala, a gefltleman to whom the botaiHcal collections of this country 
tire Aider great obligations, for the liberality with which he has contributed 

^sbme of the finest productions of the interesting spot on which he resides. 
*Thit (flant was grown by Sir C. Lemon, and is the first that has flowered in 
.fliis ebu^try. The show»o£ fruit was highly Matifyingy-anfl, ^ithoiil particu- 
■ ■ ■ “ * * ' ' e melons, pines, flwawberries^ cherries, (grants. 


•more usrful\ind.*^(/A»d., Sept. 18..J "• ^ ^ 

.Ttecat^Cotla^SGardenin^ Sor^y.— Tak sixth annual exhihkitis of t^ps 
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excellent and truly benevolent Houietjt. wus held at '^recun Uate, on tlie 16th 
July. The day, with the exception ot* a paitial 'ahower or two,,,wa& on the 
whole, fine; and the numerous assemblage (among which we noticed some. t*l 
the first families in the neighbourhoo«l) appcaivd highly gratified witA their 
visit to this rural scene. More than the usual taste was displayed in the 
erection of booths, &c. We have attended the meetings of this Society year aft^' 
year, from its infant state, when it sprang up under the auspiqos of the Kev. 
Richard Buller, to the present time; and to the cottagers we would say that, 
considering the dry spring and summer, we never saw sfbetter display, on their 
table^of fruits, vegetables, and flowers. (H'est BrUon, July S4.) * 

CuMBEi^AND. — The Whitehave^ Floral and Horlicullural Socft-fi/. — The 
first exhibitiou of this Soeietjj fdr the present season took place on April* 30. 
During the afternoon the roonts were crowded by our gayest fashionables, and 
by well-dressed people, who all seemed highly delighted with tbc objects prel 
sented to their notice. The exhibition, indeed, was decidedly the best fifgt 
show of the season which has yet distinguished the imnnls of this* Society. 
The competitors were nmnerous, and the specimens of the various ^flowers of 
a very superior order. The leading objects of attraction were the auriculas, 
and the assortments of these beautiful gems of the garden which were- brought 
forward by Mr. Gaitskcll and Mr. Robert Elliot were certainly n^ver suipassed, 
if ever equalled, in the same room. QVhitchaven Herald, May 2.) 

The summer show took place on July 16th. This iixhibition consisted of 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables, of each of which there was a tolerably fair dis¬ 
play, though it was far from being so well attended as tte have 'seen it on 
former occasion^. {Cumberland Pacquet, July 21.) 

The autumn show of flowers, fruits, &c., belonging to the members of this 
Societj' was held on September 24., and tiiere was much reason to congratulate 
the friends of the exhibition on the triumphant success which distinguished 
their exertions. In many respects the show was much .superior to any which 
has taken place in the Savings’ Bank Assembly Room. The dahlias were, of. 
course, the crowning gems of the occasion, and of these upwards of 1100 
were in the rooln ; and it was truly wonderful, considering the wet and turbu¬ 
lent weather which we have experienced of late, that they should Ija^c been 
brought for exhibition in such exquisite nloom, and altogether in so rich a 
state of perfection. The day being fine, the attendance of visit^s was both 
numerous and fashionable, and the exbibition received the tribute of praise 
both from connoisseurs and the less learned adiiiirers of the beauties of Flora 
and the products of the garden. {Whitehaven Herald, September 26.) 

Derbvshire. — Chesterfield Gooseberry Show .— JMay 3. See Gard Ga-.. 
p. 53.5. , • , 

Derby Annual Gooseberry Shfw.—Jidy 27. See Iftid., p. .584.* 

Devonshibe. — The Boyal Devon and Cornwall Bstanical a”d Horticultural 
Society. — The spring exhibition of this Society displayed t.7me of Flora's 
choicest stores, and was of the most splendid d^criplion, exceeding ih many 
respects most of the vernal ^hows hitherto witnessed. The plants and^flowers 
in the large room were arranged in the roost tasteful manner, presenting to th^ 
eye the varied ^riches and unrivalled brilliancy in w'hich (Stature decks her 
choicest gems at this season. ■ The rare and beautiful axotics, interspersed 
with the stove and green-house plants, offered on every side subjects for 
miration, and called forth the strongest feelings of delight. We cannot omitv 
noticing the superior manner in which the cottagers produced jhc articlts %hcy* 
exhibited^ The potatoes belonging to John Chapmi'-n of Saltash, wtre ■equtfl . 
to any in the ‘'amateur’s class* His basket of vegetables Vas kiid oift. with' 
very gr&t taste. John Courtis, of Ford Cottage,rStoke, produced a radst 
splfindid dish of peaS, hqwi to any we saw. ThC walfjld’wers shown by J. T. 
lAddnmtt werd' exceedingly beautiful ; but it would be invidious^o particularism. 
further, wbtf^'c so much industryyvaf displayed. We only regret t|;at the 
Society’s benevoUnt intentiongtare not more appreciated Hy th#agricultural, 
labourersjn.our4i$Uict. {PlymoiKh Herafb.) 
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The second exhibition for^the seasdti took place at Devonport, on July 83. 
when th^ show of plants, flowers, and fruit greatly surpassed that of any pre- 
vtoks exhibition in this t^wn. The coinpanv,>also, was numerous and highly 
respectable. Mr. William Rendle, Union Road, Plymouth, as usual, con¬ 
tributed largely to_ the display of flowers on the occasion. His collection flf 
8achsias was particularly, noticed, and was very fine; amongst them were 
specimens of Htandfshn' and Devdnia, two excellent new varieties. {Devonport 
Tndejiendcni, July 25.) 

The twenty-ninth exhibition of the above Society took place at Pl)Tnoutli, 
Se;st._ 10., ^nd was numerously and fashionably attended. More than usual 
exertions had evidently been made to render occasion eplcpdid; ant^ we 
/oust give the Committee of Management g^Jfeat credit for their admirable 
|irrangemcnts. To.atteinpt a full description of the plants and flowers in this 
ejdiibition would be useless ; suffice it that, for its brilliant and diversified 
cparacter, the scene was never equalled by any previous one of the kind in 
this neigflbourhood. The fruit tables “ groaned ” -under the weight of their 
delicious Ijurden ; us a whole, we never saw this branch of the exhibition 
surpassed in the West of England. Of the vegetable productions, all of 
which wAc excellent, there was the great curiosity of a pumpkin, grown by 
Mr. Samuel Ellis of Fleet, from a seed taken out of the wreck of the Roym 
George ; it weighed,^we should think, about 10 lb., and was an object "of 
general remark, from the peculiarity of its origin. The cottagers’ productions 
were more^han us^glly fine, and the following is a list of premiums awarded : 
— Apples, the best dish of sorts, 5f,, J. T. Addicott, Millbrook; second best 
ditto, 4*., John Courtis, Ford Park, Stoke. Pears, the Hfest dish of, 4*., 
W. Fiddick j second best ditto, Sr., J. T. AddicqJ^t. Plums, best dish of six, 
3s. 6d., J. T. Addicott; second best ditto, 2s. 6d., John Kcast, St. Stephens ; 
third best ditto, 4r. 6//., J. Dingle, St. Stephens. China Asters, the best col¬ 
lection of, 5s., .T. Chapman, Saltash ; second best ditto, 4r., Thomas Dennis, 

• Saltash ; third best ditto, J. Dingle. Hollyhocks, best collection of, 3s. 6d., 
Thomas Dennis ; second best ditto, 'Is. 6d., J. T., Addicoi;^. Roses, best 
bouquet of, 3;. Gd., J. Smith, Plymstock ; second best ditto, 2s. 6d., J. T. 
Adaicott^ Hardy annuqjs, best collection of named, 4r., John Chapman ; 
second best ditto,.3r., Thomas Dennis ; third best ditto, 2s., J. Davies. Stocks, 
the best bogquct of, 3r. Gd., J. Chapman ; second best ditto, 2s. Gd., John 
Davies. Marigolds, French and African, best collection of, 2s. Gd., J. Chap¬ 
man. Vegetables, best basket%f sorts, lOr., John Smith ; second best ditto, 
7s., Thomas Dennis ; third best ditto, 5*., J. Chapman; fourth best ditto, 
3*. Gd., J. Davies. Peas, the best dish of, 4*., J. Chapman ; second best ditto, 
•is., John Dingle. Scarlet runhers, best dish of, 4 ji., John Davies. Dw/irf 
k|(lneybcans,*l>est dish o^3r., John Smith. Onions, the best dish of, 4r, 6rf., 
■.Toiin Chapmait 'j secondr best ditto, 3*., John Dingle. Potatoes, the best 
sample of, 4»., Jmn Kea^t, SjJ. Stephens. Sweet herbs, the best collection of 
named, Gd., J. Davies. 

Prises Xor Personal Merit. • First ^division; 1st* prize, to the cottager or 
labourer with small weekly wages, who has reared the largest family in habits 
of industry withoift parochial assistance, 1/. lOr,, W. Hancockf St. Stephens ; 
Sd'orize, ^tto, the second largest family, &c., i/., John Keast, St. Stephens i 
3d*p<(ze, ditto, the third largest family, &c., 10.5., W. Fiddick, Millbrook. 
eSScond division; 1st‘prize, to the cottager tr labourer, 5»ith small weekly 
4i«gfll,tvho cultl^tes his mirdcn in a superior manner, the interior of whBse 
pAttuge displ^’s the great&ts neatness and ce^omy, and wnosg chiMren are 
edycatSd in ifabitf of industry and sobrie^, if, John Kea^t; 8d priz% ditto, 
in the second best inaniftr^ &c., 15*., Thomas Heaijq, Knackerskno^ ; 
3d prize, ditto, in th^fiirdoest manner, &c., 15*., Mr. Sniitlfc, PlyracBth. 
Mird division : ^st prize, to thenservant^i the rural district, who l^s remained 
the largest lumber of years in the service* of the same mqgteror mistress, 
juid whose conduct has been exemplary, I/., W.'Hancock :.2d nrize. ditto, thei 
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senond largest, &c., ]Q«., W. Fiddick ; 31 prise, ditto,the third Isrpest, &c.,tlOjt., 
Nicholas Pinwell, Yealm Bridge. (/Aid.. Sept. It.) * ^ 

Exeter Horticnltural Sncieiy. — Spring show. See Gard. C(&., I£I40, 
p. 345. . ' ' 

, Exeter Grand Dn/dm Exhdtithn. — See /Aid., 1840, p. C32. 

Durham. — Sunderland Floral and Hortindtiiral Societt/. — Spring show. 
See /Aid,, 1840, p. 319.— Aug. 18. See /Aid., p. 531. ^ ‘ 

The Gateshead Aneient FlurisU’ Society recently held their third annual show 
for ranunculuses, at the house of Mr. Janies Scott, Half Moon Inn, Bridge 
Street, (latcslicad, when thd^prizes were awarded to the following gentlei^en : 
— Mr. Jolyi Wilson, first, with D^ Drain ; third, with Orestes ; fourth, with 
Grend Mohtrrqiie, and fifth with Uehecca; Mr. Andrew Bouglas, second, 
with Siipreina. (fPa/csAcad Okcrpcr, July 11.) ' 

Essex. — South Essex Horticultural Society. — Spring' shoyr. See Gard. 
Gaz., 1840, p. 440. ' I 

GuotU'ESTERSHiRE. — Cheltenham Hortietillural at\A Floral Safeties. — 
Aprimi. 1840. See/Aid., 1840, p. 268.—19. See Ibid., p..328.— 
.June^. See/Aid., p. 360. — Aug. 7, See/Aid., p. 551. * 

Cirencester Horticullural Association, — luly 3. Sec /Aid., 1840, p. 456. 
Cirencester Horticultural Society. — Aug. 7. Sec /Aid., 1840Ap. 521. 

Pilfrille Horticullurat Association, — April 28. 1840. Sec /Aid., 1840, 
p.28l. >. 

Hampshire. — Andover Horticultural Society.—June 18. ^Salisbury Herald, 
June 20.) — Sept. 2.5. See Gard. Gaz., p. 663. ' 

Hampshire Ht>rlmdturnl Society. — The first exhibition of this Society for 
the present season took place at the Corn Exchange, Wifichester, March 12., 
and to the lovers of hotawicul (uirsuits must have afforded a treat of no 
ordinary kind: the flowers introduced were of great rarity and beauty, and 
the show of fruits and vegetables were every way wtAI'hy the advances which 
the science of horticulture has made within the last few years. This meeting, 
has been looked forward to by the members of the Society with more than 
usual interest, Icom its having been known that a presentation of plate of 
great value was intended to be made to their excellent secretary. Dr. Wick¬ 
ham, at the Society’s dinner after the ‘nusiness df the day. Ml .'Burt of 
Southampton introduced a new and pleasing variety of ornamental ironwork 
for floricultural purposes, which was much admired. (^Hampshife Advertiser, 
March 14.) 4 , 

The second meeting of the Hampshire Horticultural Society was held at 
the Archery Rooms, Winchester, May 21., to which numerous visiters were 
attracted fdr the piirpo.se of viewing the exhibition of flowers and fruits, which 
vim very superior. (Hampshire Chronicle, May 25.) • 

At the third meeting of thm Society at the Neir Corn Exchange, Win¬ 
chester, .Tune 23., there was a very good show of fruit, flowea:,, and vegetables, 
from the gardens of the neighbouring gentry. (Ss/lisbdiy Herald, June 27.) 
Winchester Auricula Shipv. — Ajnil 30. I {140. See GariL Gait., 1840, 

p.281. 

Winrhestrr Panstj Show. — .Tune 2. See Ibid., p. 410. a 
HeRTFORpshirb. — Herts Horticullural Society. — The first Rtfniial show 
of this useful and flourishing Society took place in the Shire Hull, 
ford, April 30. The display of flowers was as splendid qs we ever remember^ 
to have witnessethat any previofls spring show; and the company wia giorq 
niimeroiyi and fiisliiotiahle than usual. The specimnn plants were p^fticulariy 
fine, consistin^of azaleas, eiipt.-arhiaa, and hoveas, of greatb'hixuriancei The' 
niiscell&neoiis collettions ttf Mr. Warner and Mr. Ffirrison were arranged w4tb 
th(t.Accu.stonied. taste)'and presented a splendti ap|Mihrance. The C 9 ttage 
exhibiters wfcre but few, but the quality of the vegetables and flowqys ^ 
hibited washed. (Herts Reformer, May 2.) o'* 

Tlie second oi»gtunmer sliqrv oV this Society, held on June IS., was dis- 
Ifingnished for its grand display «»f fruit \md flowers, aiyludrew {ogether aw 
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nuitieroug assemblage the families dt the county. T^e coJiections of roses 
were un^su!}l|y fine and splendid ; those from C. S. Cbuuncy, Esq., were par- 
Mci^iarly admired; and from the same gardens was exhibited a very fine seed- 
bug variety of the Bounxinsruse. The fuchsias from the gardens of W. K. 
Baker, Iisq., of Bayfordbury, were the finest ever exhibited, standing 7 or 8 
jeet high, and being profusely covered with bloom. The grapes and peaches 
Rom Earl Ci^jier’s, and the pines from Viscount Melbourne’s, were the most 
prominent among the fruits. We were niiich gratified at witnessing the grow- 
ing spirit of einulatiuti aiiioiig the cottagers; ^beir productions being of a 
superior kind, and more numerous than we have seen at any previous exhi¬ 
bition. (Mrh Jf^briMcr, June 27.) , , 

Tie Autumn Stiow. — Sept. 9. See GartP. (^z., 1810, p. o99.’ 
HoK^inuIionshikg.— lliinlini'iloiishire llttrlicultn al Sorirly. —y/yjril 28. 
IS-M), See Hid., 18+0, p. 29(5. — July 28. See Ibid., p. ii20. 

*St. Neol'x JlorIwuUiiml Sucietj/, — il/oy 5. See Ibid., 18+0, p. 327. — 
3u/r. +. • Sec /All/., |)o5d2. , 

Kent. -— Kent niid Vanterbiirt) Vlaral and H/trHeullural Suciett/ — On 
April 2., tiie first exhibition this year of this Society took place at tlie Corn 
Exchungt: in this city. The day was altogether inviting, and a very goodly 
eompaiiy wa# attracted. The plants belonging to Mr. Alderiiian Masters 
were, as u.siial, sgilendid and niiineroiis, alike extraordinary fur their beauty us 
for their rarity. (Cmlterbury Journal, Ajiril +.) 

On April 30., the second exhibition for this season of the above Society 
took plac^at the Corn Exchange. The show fully displayed what the genial 
weather of the last two months has effected in the gardesi. There was a 
brilliant array of choice and beautiful.flowers; and the coni|)any was very 
respectalilc and minierous. Many of the plants liven surpassed those hitherto 
exhibited. The two ^raiid attractions were, Mr. Masters’s ifhoiiodendrun 
arlMireiim, and the Rev. 11. Hilton’s A'\oo plicatilis. Oiir attention was 
arrested, on first entering the room, by the grandest s|iccimcn that we ever 
beheld at any flower show, in town or eountry. It proved a variety of the 
Nepal rhododendron, that had been hybridised by tlie species*most coimnuniy 
cumvatpd, the punticnui. To dest^ibe it would lie impossible, it must be seen 
to form any idea of its Jraiideur mid beauty. Let, however, the reader ima¬ 
gine the common rhododendron grown into a tree of 10 ft. in height, and 18 ft. 
in circumference, rising with a single stem for about 3 ft., and then gradually 
giving out branches .so us tctloriii a syiniiietriciU head ; but instead of the 
blossoms, .us in the garden kind, being of a pale lilac colour, they should be of 
a bright crimson, elegantly iiiottled with deep brown spots, and nearly every 
branch to be terminated with A bold cluster of flowers; and then some idea, 
though faint* it be, may jie formed of this superb variety. We coinitird iifore 
than 170 heads of blossifliis, and we believe there were more lurking beneath 
• its ample paviHon of green.” (Ibid., May 2.*) 

On Sept. lOfli, the last d^hibition this season took place at the Corn Kx- 
ehaiigcf The show was atteitded by most of thearespectuble families of the 
fity and neighbourhood. There was a better collection of succulents than on 
iiiy previous oecaiNun. Mr. Shepherd’s and Mr. Masters’s were particularly 
iile and f^ttractivef as also were Mr. FriciiiTs larucheus and A’empervivum 
irawegatum. (Ibid., Sept. 12.) 

” Dtroer Hortieultuhal Society, — June 18. j^ee Gard, Ga^, 18+0, p. +00. 

. SUAam HortifuUural and I'UnicuUural Socuiij, — Jutp Hoc Ibid,, IM+O, 

1.479. • » . . • * • 

MdiddotifilloAiculUirtd Society. ~ May HUfT See Ibid., 1840, p. 

* Went Kent Pink Sodetyt-^ July ‘i. St^Ibid,, 18+0^ p. 4+0. 

Wiugham HorHcjS^ltlU 9hd FloricttItSral Society. — Zluty^t^ See ^id., 
ie40,.p. 505..w&pf. 15. /Ail*, p. eijj. • 

Lansashwe.— JlarroUford Pink Smnv.-rJnly 9. See /Aid., ^*40, p, 458? 
Warrington Tii^i and Horticullu^l Show .—Bjiriiig sho^. See Ibid., 18+1^ 
p^+JS.— 4)ahlia%Slow. See /Aid., n. OO l. • 
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WKUefield Pamif Show.—Sept. 5, (rant. Gaz., 1840, p. 616. 
Ceicestershirg. -^Leicestershire Floriculturedo'ind’Horticultural Society. — 
Spring show. See ILta., 1840, p. 399.— June 1. See Ibid., p.'4.5fi.— Aue. 
7. See/iWrf., p.->21. ■ j • , * 

Hinckley llorlicullural and Floriculturhl Sodetu. — Sej)t. 2o. See Ibid., 1840, 
p. 663. 

Melbourne Florirulturul and Horticultural Society. — Sept. 22. See Ibid.J 
1840, p. 615. ' ^ 

Meliotirtw Gooseberry Show, — Aug. 3. See Ibid., 18^0, p. 584. 
Lincoln'shire. — GraiUhaeu Floral and Horticultural Society. — Aug. 8. and 
Sept. 26. See Ibid., 1839, p. 773. a. ‘ 

Granthant Cprnation Show. — Aifg!-6, See Ibid., 1810, p. 584. . 

Horncastle Floiicultural and^Uortieultural Society.—June 30. See Ibid., 
1840, p.458. 

Stamford Floricidturid and Hortieultural Society.—April 29. See Ibid., 184^*, 
p. 327.—Summer show. See Ibid., p. 458.— Aug. 12. See Ibid., p. 527. * 
MmvuiSEX.—Hampstcffd Florists' Society.—June 16.^ Sec Ibid., 1840, p. 
409.— Sept. 22. See Ibid., p. 655. 

Metropolitan Society of Florists. — Oct. 13. 

Middleton Gooseberry Show. — Aug. 8. See Ibid., 1840, p. 584* 

Middleton Tulip Show .—Sec Ibid., 1840, p. 458. 

South London Horticultural Society'—June 16. See //•«/., 1840, p. 394.— 
July 28. Ibid., p, 489.— Sept. 15. Ibid., p. 598, 

South Walworth Amateur Floricultural Society. — Sept.2\.i See Hid., 1840. 
p. 615. 

West London Amateur Dahlia Society. — Sept. 14. See I'jid., 1840, p. 615. 
Norfolk .—Lunn HorticuUural Soeietu. — Mat/ 13. See Ibid, 1840, p. .351. 
— July 29. Ibid , 52\. 

Horjollc and Xorwich Ilorticulliiral Society.—May 27. See Ib'uL, 1840, p. 
351.—Dahlia show. Ibid., p. 598. 

Norwich Dahlia Show .—See Ibid., 1840, p. 615. 

NoRTHi;MBEiVJ.AXD .—Felton Floricultural Society.—Alay 5. 1840. See 
/«d., p. 311. ^ 

Felton Florists' Society .—Tulip show. t'See Ibid., tlH40, p. .399 .—«tunc 29. 
Ibid., p. 425.—Pink show. Ibid., p. 489.— Aug. 24. Ibid., p. 569. 

Hexham Floricultural and Horticultural Society. — Sejd, 16. See Mid., p. 633. 
Newcastle Botanical and Horticultural Society .^—A general meeting of this 
Society was held in the Music Hall, Nelson 'street, March 7. {Newcastle 
Courant, March 12.) 

The second meeting of this Society took pipce, Aug. 28. {Ibid., Sept. 1.) 
I^OTTiNGiiAMSlliRF ,.—Bccston and Chilwcll Flower Show .—Souring show. 
See Gard. Gaz., 1840, p. 361.— *Aug. 4. Ibid., p. 521^' 

Nottingham FhricuUural and florticullural Society. —Sprii^g sliow. See 
'^bid., 1840, p. 344. « t. „ 

Old Lenton Gooseberry Show .—See Ilnd,, 1840, p. 522. « 

Retford and Bawtry HortUaltural iSocie^.—Spring show. See Ibid., 1840, 
p.311. , 

Oxfordshire'. — Oxfordshire .Horticultural Society —Apm 30. 18^. See 
Ibid., p. 297.—July 1. Ibid., p. 473. —July 28. Ibid., fp. 5b7. ^ 

Shropshire. —Market Drayton Horticultural and Floricultural Sod^y!—.. 
May 7. 8ee75jrf.#,1840,p. 312.e a 

S&lop Floricutturpl and Horticultural Society .—Sujmmer show. See foid.^, 
p. 583. ^ ' ' a ‘ I 

Somersetshire, n- Bath Royal Horticultural and Botanical Society. — The 
firsh exhibition for tlie,scason took {ijRee on Api^' 14^, j£, the Society’s Gars 
c\enslci Victora'Park, of which it may be desirable to ^e a brief description^ 
ip so doing, cannot but express ougLiadmiration of. the eonstf .nmate wility 
which has been digpfayed in thejn* alrangemcnt. The north t;side«of the Bo¬ 
tanical Garden is.laid.out in a Ihrgf^ ovd shape, and contain] gn illustration of 

.< ‘ 
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the Vinniean system, by means of ogn^ental plants. Although few of tfie 
plants are yrt in flower, the cfipearance of this portion <n the garden is, even 
attqyesein:, mghly picturesque. Students and connoisseurs in botany will 
here nfld ample means fof gnjtifying their penchant : while their .labours will 
be considerably lessened by tlie assistance which has been provided for them, 
the class and order of each plant being indicated, as well as its generic, spe* 
eific, and popidiir English- name. To the south is the medical depiu-tment 
of the garden, and here are to be found specimens of all the hardy plants 
now enumerated in the* pharmacopoeia. The eastern half of the lawn is laid 
outJn illii.stration of the Jussicuan or natural .systbm of boiaiiy. We observe 
with pleasiitc the progress which has been made by the Society in its collcc- 
lioimof /'ris, Attreissus, Cratoegus, peonj^ See., several hand:oin6 donatiiins 
Af these»finc jdants having been made. A nunflicr of rhododendrons, grow- 
llig in the opcq,air, ‘are also looking remarkably well; and not the least at- 
tnlbtive portion of the gardens is its excellent collection of aquatic plants. 
Ttie rockf structure v;hich surrounds the fountain has been planted with a 
variety of sedum or stone crop, which is now rising', sand will shortly present 
a very intefcsting appearance. We may here mention that it is in contempla¬ 
tion to rciiiovc the hedge which encloses the half-acre recently added to the 
grounds, and to substitute for it one which shall be more characteristic of a 
botanic garden. Brief and imperfect as this description necessarily is, we trust 
it niaj' pVovc sufficients to stimulate curiosity in behalf of these gardeii.s, and 
that ft will dfimonstrale the activity and good taste which have been displayed 
by the confmittce (t> whom their formation was intru.sted. We must now 
turn to the show. _ , 

We should be liJllile to imputation were we to say that a more splendid 
and gratifying exhibition never took jilace in thisaor any other city. It may, 
however, be asserted with the strictest truth, that, with extent and variety, it 
was in every way worthy of the distinguished rc|)utation hitherto maintained 
,by this Society.' The weather, notwithstanding the lowering aspect of the 
uiorniug, proved propitious ; and at tht^ hour appointed for the admission of 
the subscribers and the public the garilens were throngeil by • numerous and 
tiislwonable company. The enthusiasm manifested on the occasion will he 
made apjiircnt by the fac#, that not ftiss than four thousand persons visited the 
show during the day. We may also add that the arrangements which had 
been made for the accommodation of the spectators had been so well contrived, 
that, notwithstanding the continual ingress and egress which lasted during the 
whole day, no confusion occurred, nor was the presence of so large a con¬ 
course feit to be inconvenient or oppressive in the least degree. The influ¬ 
ence of the sun was less potent than on some of the preceding days; while 
refreshing breezes from the west Aindcred the temperature delightfully agree¬ 
able. The line gravel waJk which encircles the gm-dens afforded a pleasant 
promenade for t|te company ; the splendour,and beauty of the surrounding 
landscapes addifig to the cither attractions which it presents. A royal' 
standarif (the gift of a number of ladies) floated gaily from a lofty pole, and 
considerably enhanced the animated afipearance ofthe scene. Mr. Reynolds’s 
fclcbrated band w»s in attendance; and played a succession of the mo.st po¬ 
pular pieces in thciwusual talented manner. Oae of the most decided imnrove- 
mc8t% made by the committee is the establishment of a ladies’ cloak and 
^Hiring room; a covenienoe which has long been a desideratum at shows of 
thisitillci. (Bath GazeltCy April 18.) * * „ , • 

. Bath UmtUnttUtral Soewtv. Sidney Gardens. — May ^8. . bee (rord. Gaz., 
‘1840, t). 360 *—.Mine 3. Seep. 22. /Aid.pp. 479. 

^tistol and Clifton'Dahflti Show.—See p. 010. • • 

'^T^vvnv.mHVK£ -*^rtamtpon-Trent dHorticuUural^ Socie^. — Apri^%. 
1«40., See Ibid., p. 2 (m. ~May 20. Sec Ihid., p. 440. • » . . 

■ Stafford FIvMctdftiral aiM HorlienUuM Soaety.—Spring See Uid.f 

4840. D. 34#. 
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fXtloxeter HorlicuUi(rnl- and Floncultufal Society. — Aug. 7. See Oard, (iaz., 
1840, p. S51. ^ . 

Wolverhampton Horticultural Sodety^—Sammer show. See Ilnd., p. bSf.i 
Wolverhampton Tulp Show. —May JjO. Seet^hid., p. 344. ' 

Suffolk. — Ipswich Floricultural Society. — April 30. Sec Ibid., p. 296. 
Stewmarket Horticultural Show. — Sept. 17. 1839. See Ibid,, 1839> p. 709.^ 
SUBBF.T. — Croydon DMia Show. See 1839, p. 616. r ' 

East Surrey Florists' Society. —June 25. See Ibid., 1840, p. 425. 
Walfinglon Pink Show,—.Tune 30. See Ibid,, 1840,»p. 441. 
Warwickshire. — Jiiriuhl^kam Gooseberry and Flower Show. — Aug, 3. Sec 
1840,, p. 507. *■ 

'She Birmngkam Grand Hafflm iHxhibition, opened Sept. 30. at the T«wn 
Hall, and was continued during the following day. Notwithstanding' the late' 
period of the season, and the injury sustained in some plantations from the 
frost on the night of the 19th nit., there was a very splendid collection *of 
flowers, the blooms on many of the stands being remarjiably fine in form mfd 
perfect in colour. The •general opinion appeared to be that the exhibition 
surpassed that of 1839 ; and there is no doubt that increased attbntioii has, 
during the present season, lieen paid to the eultivation of this bcasitiful and 
admired flower. (Midland Counties Herald, Oct. I.) c 

Coventry Horticultural- Society. — June 1. See Gard. Gas., 1840, p. 441. 
Wiltshire. — Wilts Horticultural Society. — The firjt exhibition for the 
present season took place at the Council Chamber, Salisbury, April 4. The 
assemblage of visiters was unusually large, and the display'of plant.! was such 
as to convince ij.s that increased life has been imparted to the Society since 
the last season. The forced shrubs were of first-rate excfcHence, and we have 
never seen at any previous etthibition so numerous an assortment of specimens 
of this gay and attractive tribe. (SaUsbury Herald, April 1 }.)■ 

July 21. The third exhibition for this season totfic place at the Council 
Chamber, Salisbury, but owing to the unfavourable state of the weather, the , 
attendance of visiters was unusually thin. The collection of plants, however, 
was remarkably'good; and we never recollect to have witnessed, at the' July 
meeting, such an abundance of splendid specimens. The orclridcous plants 
were particularly attractive, and the gerahiums, notflithstanding thl'lateHess 
of the season, were in fine bloom, (find., July 25.} 

Sept. 8. The fourth exhibition for the- season of the Wilts ftorticultural 
Society was held in the Council Chamber, Salisbury. (Hampshire Chronicle, 
Sept. 14.) 

Worcestershire. — WorcesUrsUre Horticultural Society. — Spring show. 
See Crord. Gaz., 1840, p. 311. — July‘la. Soe ZWd., p. 506. , 

Vale of Evesham HorticuUurpl and Floricultural Society. — April 29. and 
May 15. See IMd., 1840, p. 344.— July 24. Ibids, p. 506. 

Yorkshire. — IkmcasUrr Horticultural Society. — May 4,3. Sec Ibid., 
■p. 328. — Summer show. See Hid:, p. 473. — Aug. VI. Ibid!, p. 551." 

Heath TuUp Show. — Mciy 18. See Ibid., p.,345. ‘ 

Kingston Floricultural ana Horticulturcd Society. — Oct. 1. See Ibid'., p. 663. 
The Hortictd(ural Society for Sheffield and its Vkimfy h»Id their third ex¬ 
hibition for this season at the 'Botanical Gardens, June 29. 1840. '‘(Sheffield 
Mercury, July 4.) ‘ « .■ . 

Shej^ld Class Dahlia Show.—Sept. 14. See Gtrd. Gacf., 1840, p. 615. , 

Sheffield Pink SHtow. — July 6.* See Ibid,, p. 489. 

SheffieU Tulip Show. — May 21. See Ibid., p., 3d'5, t • 

Wakefield Fcoral Society. —^Aricula show. April 27. 4840» SeetZiid.,' 
p. 281. — Aug. 10. Ibid., p. 521.' • ' 

^kcfield Tujffi Sfofo. — May 2Sf See Ilnd.,^. 34^ , 

.» Vdrk Amateur Florists' Society. — May 13. «. See Iltid., p. 3^. — Jtvu- 12. 
'/«di.p. 44a«-Aug. 10. Ibid., ' 

Vork Horticultthal Society, -i#Autumn show. See Ibid., ft. 569, 
Yoik.^oidiculturat Exhibition. -* Sept, 2?.. See Ibid., p.^l. 
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Wi^LES. 

*DBNttl<iiiSHiRB.— WrexXam Horticultural Societt/,—Jutie 5. See Cf^d. 
tisz.^p. 4:25. — (Sty/. 28. p. 064. . . 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

Jbrsev. — The Agricultural and Horticultural Societt/. — On July 15., the 
summer exhiytion of fruits, vegetables, and flowers took place at the New 
Cattle Market, Minden Place, Jersey. At no former exhibition had we ever 
been so much gnitifiet). At 2 o’clock, the hoiir^ppointed for the introduction 
ofe visiters, the press for admission was very great, and on our entrance we 
were inu% pleased to iiud the area literally crowded with the rank and 
, fa^iion of the island. Shrubs were placctl in various parts of the ground, 

^ and the fruits and^owers under the piazzas were well arranged ; the beauty of 
Uie latter was much admired. The object which attracted most attention 
^as a beautiful stand of plants belonging to Mr. Bernard Saunders, seedsman, 
florist, A’c., of Halkett I'lace. The plants grouped iii the open space were 
also furii^cd by Mr. Saunders, to whosi; assistance the 8ociety was on this 
as on all former occasions greatly indebted. An excellent stand was also 
exhibited by Mr. Edward Turgis, iiiurscryman ; nor must we omit to mention 
several fine ifoucpiets of flowers displayed in various parts of the market: one 
by Mrs. Daniel Janv^in attracted much attention, and was universally admired ; 
it formed the front ^irt of 8t. Matthew’s Chapel, Millbrook, and must have 
cost the feir arcfijtect much labour and ingenuity: a horse at full speed (Mr. 
Godfray’^, and a little Cupid with his bows and arrows (Mr. Kaye’s), formed 
entirely of flowei^l, were also universally admired. (Jersey British Press, 
July 17.) , 

Guehnsky.— Guernsey Horticultural Society. — May 20. The flowers 
exhibited were on the whole exceedingly good. The geraniums, of which 
there was a large number, were generally of a superior quality and in good 
condition. Mr. I. S'. Carre’s, to which a first prize was awarded, were, we- 
should say, almost perfect, and evinced good taste in solution, and much 
skill and rare in cultivation: to carry the palm, on a first attempt, against five 
ot*six the best aud ynost expqrienced amateurs in the island, must have 
been highly gratifying to him, and we believe that the award of the judges was 
confirmed by every connoi.ssciir present, although their task can have been by 
no means an easy oue. Mr, Cocklmrn’s pears and apples, Mr. Joshua- 
T’riaulx’s potatoes,'and Mr. .Augustus Dobree’s asparagus, were, perhaps, the 
best of the members’ productions, if we except half a dozen remarkably fine 
apples (Pomme Suzon), exhibited by Mr. James Hammoiid of Jersey. The 
fruits and vegetables exhibitetf by the cottagers were, as is almost invariably 
the case, si^ierior to those belonging to the members. Among these may ’oe 
mentioned, six very fiut oranges, exhibited by N. Brouard, three of which 
were growing ^n one sfem^ half a pound df strawberries, exhibited by Mar^ 
garet^iffard ; Mrs. Machon’s and John Falla’s apples ; James Laugloi’s 
green ppas and cabbages ; fi. Luff’s potatoes, «rtichokes, and cabbages; J. 
,Falla’s asparagus; T. Sebire’s potatoes, lettuces, and carrots; and John 
Moullin!s rhubaA). As respects flowers, the best were H. II. Le Pelley’s 
jljiaraxis; which w%rc decidedly good, and the bouquets belonging to Judith 
• Be Page and Rachel Robert, ' This exhibition afforded a. strong evidence of 
‘the marked improVement which has taken ^lace in Gueijisey, in the depart- 


iy>vateu uiair uiey were uuh niwn v* * 

and among no class of Amons has thisJfiiprovemcny)|cn more marked 
ain«ng the cottager^Sfnose productions are highly creditable, to the JEland. 
\SUa, May ^.) , • 

SCOTLA«rH^ 

The Caiedonissm Horticultural SJkiety hel* their spring taeeting o^J^Iarch^., 
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anil^ full account of wjliat passed on th%t (Occasion will be found from p. ^70 
to 272. The other nieetings of the Society heldlin the course of the yeai- 
were equal in point of interest to the first, and displayed a great inhn/garden, 
productions, lith usefid and orifaincntal, f ‘ i 

AnERDEENSHlRE. — Ahcrdecnshire Horticulture Society. — Spring show. 
See Gard. Gas., 1810, p.3IO. 

The summer exhibition of this inviihiable institution was held/n Aberdeen 
on June 23., ami presented decidedly the best display which Ims ever been 
exhibited at this season of the year. In the vegetable department there were 
some remarkable specimens of the kidney potato, full-sized and rij>e though 
raised in the open air. The cabbages (Yorks) presented a great iuip.-ovenieiit 
over «hose of last year, being innck more solid and free from huskiness than 
they used to be ; the early turnips were also very superior. It is especially 
pleasing to notice the.se improvements, because the poorer c'lasscy ol'tne com¬ 
munity have so much dependence on the vegetable market. In the displaj. 
of fruit, the strawberries were much admired; the cherrjes, too, were, good f 
and there were a few groch-lleshed melons of very superior quality. Three 
bunches of grapes, by Mr. Kuncie of Millbank, were the best we evAr saw so 
early in the season. A new seedling ranunculus, by Mr. Wright, tlip clerk, 
was the leading attraction in the floral department. He has mimed it the 
“ British Queen,” and well does it deserve the distinction, for it is a stately 
plant, and promises to be very prolific. There were a good many fuchsias, 
and a very rich and rare variety of green-house plants, c.spcciiifiy of geraniums. 
The border flowers were also good, and the designs most ftistcfully^ and, we 
may say, ingenioqsly, wrought out. Nor must we forget Mrs. Kae’s home¬ 
made wine, for which she very justly obtained a prcniinuf.' We may notice, 
in passing, that this departmcr.t has strong claims on the tce-totallers, for, if 
we may credit the best-informed of our wine-brewers, an article can be made 
which “ will cheer, but not inebriate.” (Aberdeen Herahl, June 27.) 

For the autumn show of this Society, see Gard Gaz., p. 623. 

CLACKJlANXANSlllRli. — Clarkiiwnimjishire llnrliadtural Society. — The first 
meeting of this Siocicty for the season was held at Alloa, the 1+th of May. 
The room was adorned, as usual, by evergi'ecns and flowers, part of whiiih 
surrounded two fine paintings by our town^nan, Mr. lell. The meejing was 
not numerously attended ; but this may have arisen from the season being 
unusually far advanced, and a supposition that all the auriculas,*Jiriinroses, 
polyanthuses, and other spring flowers were pqst and gone. This was, no 
doubt, the case to a considerable degree, on account of the long eontinued 
dry weather, and owing to this exhibition having been put off a week later 
than last spring, at a time when such weather wus not anticipated. Notwith¬ 
standing all this, the articles both fur competition and exhibition \«ere nume¬ 
rous and in good order. The following were exhih'led: — From Airthrey 
Castle, iihod^endron arbdreum,,/{. album, pelargoniums, poesies, &c. &c.; 
nrom Kennct, Wistaria Consequ^a, lliSya carndsl-, t’iStus, &c.<; from Howis, 
herbaceous plants, pansies, gpples, cabbages, sijinach, turnips, &c.; by Mr. 
Livingstone, Alloa, a variety of pan.sies; and by Mr. Williamson, Alloa, a 
variety of plants. (Stirling Journal, May 29.) , 

The second exliibition of this Society for the segson wavheld at Ailoa, ou 
July the 9th, when the room was adorned with a Variety of fine shrubs /iiyl 
evergreens, kindly furnished from Alloa Park, by ijhe (foqptess of Mar and 
Kellie. The visiteri were numerdus, for, amidst much rainy weather, th» 4-iy 
was dry_ aiyl favourable. Both the quantity and qualify of vegetables, powers, 
and fruits much Exceeded the ex^i^ctations of the* directorsflieing abundant 
as well ai excellent. « On this occasim eight prizes wflfe allotted for cottager#, 
thatW persons ijho wsafk their own gtrdens, onlytvhrea^ which were c^m- 
.♦wtsd for. It fs much to be wished that cottagers may be induced to beqpme, 
N'iBntributors ft»these exhibitions j muclT'good might •result'froA their occa¬ 
sional success, as itf would prob^ly stimulate them to cultivate thftr gardens 
wfth moi)t.attention a(id in a bettewmanner lh.gn at present, efsfiiid., Jfily 17.) 
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’Dui Kilmadock and Kincardine in ^i^nteith Cottage and Farm Garden Sockfy 
hela its first nieetili" for*thisiseason in Kincardine srhcrol-house, on the llth 

a when the following prizes were awarded: — Best three Dutch roses, 

» 1st, John M'Kiifiay^Deanston ; ad, James Stewart, TliornhiU ; 3d, 
Archibald M‘Nie, Ochtertyrc. Best Cliina rose in pot: 1st, Archibald M’Nie; 
ad, William Gilchrist, Deanston. Best six violas, two flowers of each : 1st, 
Uoiin M'Kinliw, Deanston; ad, William Gilchrist; 3d, John Ferguson, Clark- 
ton. Best gemnium in pot: 1st, John M'Kinlay; 2d, William Gilchrist; 3d, 
William M'Farlano, Blairdrmniiiond. Best bouquet hardy flowers: James 
Simpson, Doune. Best three sorts of daisies, sK of each : 1st, William Gil- 
chflst; ad^ Archibald M‘Nie; 3d, William M'Farlane, Blairdrumjjiond. Best 
three calceolarias, of sorts : 1st, John M‘&i«l^ ; ad, William Gilchrist ;*3d, 
•Willian^aw, Doune. Best three sorts mimutus, small bunch of each ; 1st, 
•lohn Taylor, AucMnlyach; ad, Archibald M'Nic. Six heaviest early pota- 
tq^s : 1st, James Stewart Thornhill; ad, George Bryce, Doune; 3d, James 
Uvingstonc, Kirklane^ Best kept six late potatoes, crop 1839: 1st, George 
Stalker, Siimmerlane ; 2d, William M'Farlane ; 3(t•William Gilchrist. Best 
three yetlfw turnips: 1st, Andrew Reid, Summerlane; 2d, William Caw ; 

3d, Willj^m Bayne, Doune. Best twelve pods green pease: 1st, William 
Robertson, Woodlane; 2d, Peter Stewart, Thornhill ; 3d, Isaac Fixton, 
Thornhill. Best brace early cabbages^ 1st, Isaac Fixton ; 2d, William 
M'Farlane; 3d, Pater Dow, Blairdummond. Heaviest six spring-sown 
onions (entire) : ist, Peter Stewart; 2d, Isaac Fixton ; 3d, William Robert¬ 
son. Heariest si* potato onions (entire) : 1st, Thomas Welch, Thornhill ; 

2d, James Stewart; 3d, William Gilchrist. Heaviest four 'Staiks rhubarb: 

1st, John Taylor;'^d, William Gilchrist; 3tl, John M'Kinlay. Heaviest 
twelve gooseberries : 1st, Isaac Fixton; 2d, John Taylor ; 3d, John Ferguson. 
The house was tastefully decorated with evergreens from Blairdrummond 
and the neighbouring gardens. From Blairdrummond, Deanston, Newton, 
and Argaty were exhibited collections of fruits, flowers, and vegetables. From 
* Mr. Reid, teacher, Kincardine, two large cauliflowers; from Miss M'Gowan, 
splendid turnips; from Mr. Jamieson, surgeon, ripe morello*cherries; from 
Wiyiain Bayne, strawberries; from R. C. Marshall, £s(|.. Fuchsia globdsa. 
The artlhles brought for\»urd, both <br exhibition and competition, were supe¬ 
rior to any articles produced at any former competition, and did great credit 
to all partieJt The numerous and highly respectable visiters, who patronised 
the exhibition with their presence, expressed themselves highly delighted witli 
the increasing taste and success in the cultivation of the several articles. 
(Slir/iiig Journal, July 17.) 

Dumfriesshire. — The Dumfries and Galloway Horticidturol Society held 
Its anniversgry meeting on the TOth Septeiqjier, in DumIHcs. We hive 
seen a larger display of figiif; but the muster was wonderful, the season con¬ 
sidered ; and, if^ficiency appeared at all us to quantity, it was otherwise as to. 
quality* Numerous parties af ladies and gentlemen visited the show-room in ~ 
the course of the day, and appeared highly satisfied with the appearance of 
^ everything, including a splendid specimen of the Campanula pyramidalis, and 
■cveral highly bea^iful floral decorations. {Dumfries Courier, ^ept. 15.) 

Fifesi^re. — Fjfe Horlicidtaral and Floricultural Society. — The first 
meeting fur the season toole place in the Town Hall on the Gtn May, and was 
llpTIoSrcd with the sresenc^f most of the distinguished families of the city. 
•We Jia'er saw a finer display of plants at tny corresponfiing meeting than 
mi^ tpe whole reflected yyeat credit on the mowers, and oh their employers, 
•in enab^Hg t^cm |o produce*so many vaiuaimhplants. {Fife J^ald, May 14.) 

ffhe Kennoway ^oricM{ural and HortimUural Exhibits was heltt.in the 
. parochial school-rooM^tn the 29th of JKne, when ptCihinm^were awagered 
bv tife judges for tuUM, ranujjculuses, roses, calceolari^, gerdbiums, iRsm 
-punsici, doublt catchfly, dierbaceous llhw^, peas, turnips, potatdes, 

cabbagdb, cohliflotvers, and lettuces, according hg their ineritr Several sweep- 
Atakes were also ^j^-ided. Amon|ift the ornamentals, th^geraniumE^ld tl^' 
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firs^ place, and the rai^iiiculuses, pansiel; tfiid herljucey,u8 floorers were likevKgc 
good, whilst few profesiiional gardeners could have produced bettpr yutatucSr 
peM, or cabbages. There was, however, a paucity qf competitors, and fcifef 
articles were brought forward for competition tf.an we have seen for some 
seasons past.' Besides the articles competed for, there were exhibited, a large 
and tastefully built bouquet from Kingsdalc ; a good collection of flowers from, 
Newton Hall ; bouquet roses and pansies from D'urievale; turt{^>s and onions 
from Charlton; pansies and sweet williams from Balfour ; turnips from Ca¬ 
meron Distillery; a quuiititt^of perfectly ripe black durrants, raised by G. 
Artliur, Bulcurvie ; with some fine geraniums, and a plant of Fuchsia fulgef s, 
from a meniber of the Society, Herald, July 9. 1840.) * 

'J^e P'Ulesste Horticultural K^lifbilion took place June 28., when the jiidjes 
awarded numerous prizes. Thtre was exhibited a large ^sortmcnt'Cf very' 
splendid dahlias and holl> hocks from Priory ; dahlias from Edenwood; dahlias,' 
seedling hollyhocks, seedling heartsease, and peculiarly fine geraniums, froYg 
Ramornie. (/Aid., October 1.) • * 

jf’Ac St. Andrews HorticSlIural and Floricultural Societi/'s meeting fook place 
in the Town Hall on the 24th June. The show of flowers and vegetables was 
most excellent, and reflected great credit on the exhibitors. The gdraniunis, 
Cape heaths, and bouquets were splendid productions. 'Wv lire happy to 
state that the Society’s exhibitions nor only keep pace with the science, but .ire 
far in advance of societies in more favoured localities. (lYM., July 2.) 

FuRt’'AKsuiKE. — Jiredtin Horticultural Sodeti/.—July 9,'“See (Hard. Gaz., 
ISW, p. 474. ‘ 

Dundee Floricr.lt ural and Horticultural Society. — May yf. See I hid., 1840, 
p. 327. —June 10. See /AW., p. 394. :—July 22. See tbid, i). 50(i. —August 
26. See Ibid., p. 584. * 

Moravsiiihb and Nairn. — Forres and yairn Horticultural Society. — 
June 18. The first exhibition for the season of this Society took place in 
Forres. On this occasion, the flowers produced, both for couqrctition and 
exhibition, far exceeded any former display in jioint of number, variety, and 
splendour; and it is only due to the members of the Society, to state that 
neither exertion nor expen.se was spared (p render this exhibition |i(>t ofily 
conducive to the promotion of scientific horticulture, nut also of general and 
exciting interest to the public. , 

An air-tight plant case, or portable conservatory, for growing plants with¬ 
out fresh supplies of water or air, on the p^nciple recommended by Mr. 
N. B. Ward of London, was exhibited by the secretary', Mr. Gillan; the same 
having been without air or water for the space of f'om' months, the plants 
notwithstanding exhibited great luxuriance. , * 

Tne rapidly increasing taste /or the science of hosticulture, fflstercd and 
patronised as it now so powerfully is by the Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, cannot fail to prove thekource of much inteyectual fircreutioii to its 
lovers, and even to the general admirer. The great superiorily of thil' exhi¬ 
bition over those of formervyears attests the grewing sjiirit of emulation and 
attention among the members of the Society, and its beneficial influence is, 
daily becoming more apparent. With a limited district fortts operation, this 
Soaety had many difficulties, fit its outset, to Contend *witb, whTch huVe 
happily been overcome, and now stands forth a pleasing example of what>iiK'.y- 
be done by union apd perseveranye. (Forres Gazere, July* !.) 

Rsrthsiiire. — Royal Perthshtre Horticultural Society. —T^ie spring* sl^bw.' 
of this Societyheld May 4. , The exhibition rvfis very good, coitiideriug 
the seatjon, both as regards the tAr.^rits of the article%and -their varietyT^e 
.geimral effect was, lioi^ever, wcuk^d by the absence at the usual s|>leiidid 
bdtiqi^ets, but^the cofiipany, which comprchciidea the neighboiK'iug 

^A^mty fiimilies, testified their usual iiUi^re^t in*, the exhibition^ Besidm th# 
wUclbs combing we observed th* fimowing: — S?one : a largg anj most* 
brautiful plant of Cli^hus pirficeus, and ^uphdrbta splentfens. Kinfauns ; ^ 
Atjjisia « 4 ^egans'and Bletia TauCervilltcc. /Moncreifib: Stbasketiof yer.v * 
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choice cut flowers. Delvine: a,s|pdling Fflch's/«, gained F. delvinefsis. 
As usual. Miss Hcndei%on%eems to delight the adtifrers of flowers, by^cr 
bcBiitififl pfoduetions in wax, in imitation of which we observed the following 
rcprrtented Bignon!i#vc||usta, Oumcilia vaf., Cosmelia riibra; JSricavestita, 
y/ibiscas violaceus, Kennwija Marryatte, K. rubicitnda, and Nelumbifm spe- 
^ciosum. Fitfoiir: a beautiful variety of Camellia japdnica, OSetus seedling, 
Corric'a spci^sa, and twielve varieties of good apples in excellent preservation. 
Fingask : Bri%mnnsia sanguinea, with its long trumpet-like flowers. Methven 
Castle ; mushrooms of uncommon size, showiM superior cultivation. From 
1^. llosB, teacher, Collace, a splendid assortment of pansies. {Pert/isAire 
Courier, 1^‘y 7.) 

il'he summer exhibition of this Society vna^held July 9. Cbnsidering* the 
*unfavo«irable character of the season latterly, the show was on the whole 
good, althongji ndl so rich in various departments as we have seen. The cx- 
l4l)ition was well attended by county and city lamilies. (/Aid., July 10.) 

RemS(K\vsuire. —j Watt Htmfmvshirc hortiru/ltml KMItHian. — May 
The members.of the West Henfrewshire Horticniturid Society held their first 
coinpetitifn for the season. The vegetables shown were excellent, the flowers 
very beatltifiil, and the green-house and hot-house plants, many of which were 
in flower, w|re rare and of first-rate quality. The admirable way in which 
every thing was arranged reflected tlje highest credit on all concerned. 
Although sometiincastherc were several hundreds of people present at once, 
there was no cogfusion, and the visiters were enabled, without difficulty, to 
inspect minutely Aery article shown. The room in which the exhibition was 
held is 200 ft. in length and (iOft. in breadth, and two rows^f tables, extend¬ 
ing neiu-ly the wholt length of the apartment, were stocked with green-house, 
stove, and hardy plants, chiefly Irom garilens in*this vicinity; facts which at 
once demonstrate the splendour of the exhibition itself, and, when the early 
period of the season ik taken into account, the abundant materials which 
(ireenock possesses for displays of this kind. It is gratifying to know that 
the Zealand talentof our practical gardi^ers are such, that the judges admitted 
occasionally the difficulty of deciding where all were so food. We were 
.stnuck with the beauty and interest of many plants exhibited from various 
gardcnS)*not for competkion : sucif as a very fine specimen of the Cli4nthus 
puiiirens, riclfly in flower, and about 10 ft. high, from John Scott, Esq.; 
together wflh some fine pelargoniums, also in bloom; and the beautiful 
Epiphyllum specidsum, growmpendent, and covered with its delicate flowers. 
There'were also, from the garden of John Gray, Esq., President of the Society, 
specimens of many highly curious succulents, a great variety of Cape heaths 
and choice New Tlolland plants, with several from Madagascar, besides the 
coffee, the green and black tea, the cinnamon, also a wdl-grown specimen of 
the Dionm'a muscfpulafi>r fly-trap, in flower, with the Norfolk Island ^linc, the 
/’inus longifdlu^ In a group from Provost Fairrie were specimens of Konne- 
■Aya g'jibra andwHdvea kdlsain fine bloom. (Greenock Advertiser, May fi.) “'*■ 

RoxnrRonsiiiBK. — Kelso llorticulltiral Society. — 'Summer show. See 
Gqrrf. fJrrc., 1810, p. 410. * * 

> STiBi.lNfisniRE. — Falkirk I/ariicullaral Society. — .Tail/\l. The second 
nieetingjof this i^iety foytfac current year was held at FalEirk. Upon that 
.occasion, the flowers andTruit brought forward for competition were of the 
most select kind, wincing * judgment and taste well worthy the encourage¬ 
mentpf the patron's of th' excellent institiftion. Besides these, a numbgr of 
^)clmtiful and rare plant!%were brought for exhibition. , The variety and rich¬ 
ness «f*the^reei-house seemed collected K>»o a short focusi^whicn charm»i 
tSe numerous visiters trkjhis botanical traa. ^Stirling Journal. July fl.) 

, The annual gene't^l .meeting and last (>fnibition of t!i!tL>Falkirk HortrcMtkrBr 
SocTrty for the season, took place in the large hall of the* Red Lifit Inp ' 
•Falkirk, at w#ch the display tlf flowcfi^ fruits, and vcge&bles superw/t^ 
any bfouglK fo»ward at any former autdn^al meeting t>f this flourishing 
•aSociety.. The having beenihost fav^ur^le, numerous viqjtiiig paitjfc 
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arrived in carriages, 4')d during the h(/arS of ex|iibition the hall was crowded 
by members and visiters. (StirUng Journal, Sept. 35.) • , 

The Stirling Horticuttural Socieft/ held its summerrshow on July 15.,^n^,<n 
addition to the articles for competition; there we(c exhibited select lots of her¬ 
baceous and green-house plants from Meiklewood, Kepp, Viewfield Lodge, 
Blairdnimmond, Deanston House, Craigforth, Mrs. Alexanikr’s of Alla* 
Park, Sir John Hay, Bart., and Drummond’s Nursery. Clncumbcrs from 
Comely Bank, and early potatoes from Mr. Robert M'Naughton, King Street; 
and from Deanston House aJmndsomc plant of the Siberian cow parsnc[> in 
ftill flower (a new agricultural plant), measuring 9 ft. high, wit^ luxurimt 
foliage, raised from seed sown i* May, 1839. This specimen is now^ ex¬ 
hibiting in Drummond’s Agri#>uftural Museum. There were also jj.xhibite4 
thirteen numbers of Maund’s liotanic Garden, presented tp the Society by th^ 
author. This very appropriate gift seemed to excite considerable interest, 
and the author has the warme.st thanks and best wishes of the Society, l^e 
- day being favourable, the exhibition was numerously and respectably'attendeJ. 
The show produced soAie very superior specimens in the various classes 
named for competition, and the decision of the judges seemed to give general 
satisfaction. (_lbid., July 17.) * 

IRELAND. 

Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland. — Ayin/ 28. W!40. Sec Gnrd. Gat., 
1940, p. 297. — June 25. See Ibid., p. 440. 

Belfast. — Fete Champetre in the Belfast Botanic Garden, -i- Aug. 27. 
See Ibid., p. 550^ 

The Korthem Horticultural Society. — Sejit. 13. 183i». See Ibid., 18.39, 
p. 819. — April 26. 1840. ' See Ibid., 1840, p. 281. 

The autumn show of this most useful institution was held Sept. 18., in the 
Exchange Buildinp (the free use of which, for thb occasion, having been 
handsomely presented to the Society, by Messrs. Scott, Brothers). The col¬ 
lection of stove and green-house planks was not so large as we have seen on 
former occasions ; although there were exhibited several valuable specimens, 
well grown, and in good flower. There was an excellent display of dahCias. 
sufficient to compensate for anv deficiency in othtr articles. There were 
several very tasteful bouquets exhibited. Two, in particidar, were peculiarly 
worthy of notice : one from Mr. Andrews of Ardoyne, which coltibined taste 
in its arrangement, and valuable flowers in Ifs composition; the apex dis- 

C layed sentiment, in addition to fancy, the loyal fingers of the composer 
aving poetically converted some of the finest flowers of the parterre into the 
significant symbols of Irish loyalty, “ V. R.” being beautifully arranged as a . 
cupola to a splendid pyramid pf Flora’s choices^ gems. Ardoyne has long 
been celebrated for its specimens of Irish art; in •Vhis instance, loyalty ann 
art have combined their attractive qualities. There was alsa,a most tasteful 
• bouquet from a cottage gardener, named Darragii; ii. was most cred''t..ble to 
the imagination of the frampr, and equally so tq the grower. SeverU seed¬ 
ling dahlias were displayed. (Northern Whig, Sept. 19.) 

Kilkenny. — Kilkenny Horticultural Society. — The spfing exhibition ol 
this Society was held jn tho Museum, April c29. {Kilkenny Moderator, 
May 2.) 
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Hehac>been using the rfrjliuary mean* as directed by \|ie 





J.he deformity of the back in llie daughter of a Vo.«^icct.- 
plac'cd under Mr. Amesbury’s care when she was eight 
i deformity eomramenc^d in infiMrxcy, and contl^tued 
lly^ resisting a»d ovoffcbming the means made usep^^for 
ho ucformity*ippear(:d,^whcii vievfCl in front, of tlie 
'>ai^tliat^x*e|i in Fig.^1, bijjtwt had pr^eded to a miSch, 
•4 Her l»aldf was vT*y aijing, and lier temper irrifabW 
‘Imploded Ris “ P6l»-ut. lixercising PJanpjl' audit Pij^tcut 
r'. and*Tulnipt}la^cd the deformed p«r<^ from lime to lame. 
Jave w^y’TrB#r^e operation of tht^e meaifs^so thw in 
niac mbntM die child was gradually iWitcd iiy the 
"'><J%ti£Jft':Bja<Laihalf inches, iler heedth 



4n£;tli iuiipio>ft(l wiUi'llic iiypioMimiit m Ik i li^iiio, a xl Ik i 
lo^iniiV^i^o easy aiulJianqitiL 

1 \K H ol m tin-. ]).ituni ^ it ajqioaiM about 

DHtl^<iljfci^tli( conmuluiiii«ut ol llialuatn^it abo\i'«iciV»nicl 
111 JkkIi^ M«r ^\in(^bui\ lau ^one ol lu'^ pii\atc 

< ibc Kstftbli Imi> Ills ■' 1^1 tiK^tiuo\al ol^hc icuiaiiftng dc|ocN 
liguiojQt lltK' clust amrsfritc 


«^lluu^aI 


LUiaiiftng dc|oct>> 


Ml ^nubbu j fci. 'ten vt his hefl|ie. No" V» liuilou 


A case of L\i'forriiity of the cliost,, o<.!c\irriiiff in a rickety*cV 
now under Mr. Anicsbury’s care.* 'J'lie sitts of t.lie cliest wcriV'fJw: 
fla)t«nc(l, and ihclower j.artsfprelernaturallyenlarged. 'J’hc 
was greatiy disteifdod from lliMiifluenee of WeHkness afid disease* 

" the cliest jjnd abdome^S(!on in this ^ure; ft vc^y cSllm^n 


was greasy uisfcjnuofi irom iliMnniience ol ifrukness anu ins«asc.^ ,7 
state of4he chest jjnd abdome^S(!on in this ^ure; ft vc^y cSllm^n 
chilllreu in slighter. Ilegrces. y proper cairatiyil.means be nof'.e 
pioyec*, (he floforriyty generally becomes nernianoiit, or goes op* to^-*' 
<fistrtction^rf» lilj}. It readilj^yi^9s, howrvef, to the ifi^uence of^ 
.^piesbui^’s “ Patcpt.Sppjiefts.” with QC^siona met^Oal treatmei^t^ 
and a geti^rous diet, as sijen in ^hy follonVg caee, 






